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EDUCATION     OFFICE. 

Halifax,  Febmary,  1901. 

Sib,— 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  to  be  laid  before  His 
Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  my  report  on  the  Public  Schools  of 
Nova  Scotia,  for  the  School  year  ended  31st  July,  1900. 

I  am,  with  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.   H.    MacKAY, 

Superintendent  of  Edti,eation, 

To  the  Hon.  Gborgb  H.  Uurray,  M.  P.  P., 
Provincial  Secretary, 
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PART    I. 


GENERAL  REPORT,  1900. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


ON    THE 


PUBLIC   SCHOOLS  OF   NOVA  SCOTIA, 


1899-1900. 


To  His  Honor,  Hon.  Ai.fred  Gilpin  Jones, 

Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia : 

May  it  Please  your  Honor, — 

I  bep:,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  to  submit  ray  Annual  Report  on 
the  Public  Schools  of  the  Province,  for  the  School  Year  ended  31st 
July,  1900. 

For  much  detail  otherwise  nece.^^sary  in  an  annual  report,  I  submit 
as  supplementary,  the  April  and  October  issues  of  the  Journal  of 
Education,  sent  free  according  to  law  to  every  board  of  public  school 
trustees  in  tl)e  Province.  They  contain,  among  other  information,  the 
names  of  the  teachers  employed  in  the  schools,  the  amount  of  the 
provincial  grant  paid  each,  the  amount  of  the  county  fund  paid  each 
section,  the  names  and  classes  of  the  teachers  licensed,  and  of  the 
graduates  of  the  Normal  School,  the  names  and  standing  of  those  who 
obtained  "  pass  "  certificates  of  the  four  Provincial  high  school  grades^ 
the  Provincial  examination  question  papers,  the  courses  of  study  for 
various  kinds  of  schools,  and  the  latest  amendments  of  the  school  law. 


GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

The  number  of  schools  increased  from  2,390  to  2,417. 

The  number  of  school  sections  without  schools  diminished  from 
146  to  132. 

The  number  of  teachers  increased  from  2,494  to  2,557, 

The  total  number  of  pupils  decreased  slightly — from  100,617,  to 
100,129.  The  number  of  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  how- 
ever, increased  from  91,809,  to  92,078 — the  decrease  being  among 
those  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  due  probably  to  the  increasing  demand 
for  industrial  employment. 

The  schools  were,  on  an  average,  nearly  a  day  and  a  half  longer  in 
session — the  average  number  of  days  schools  were  in  session  for  the 
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year,  having  risen  from  203.3  days  to  203.7.  Thus,  there  were  not 
only  more  schools  in  session,  hut  the  average  time  of  the  whole  in 
session  was  also  increased. 

The  number  of  Normal  School  trained  teachers  increased  from  840 
to  887,  showing  a  stead v  growth  since  1S93,  as  indicated  in  the 
following  series :  403,  499,  616,  690,  752,  79S,  840  and  887.  This  is 
clear  evidence  that  there  has  been  a  steady  trend  during  the  la^t  eight 
years  in  favor  of  the  employment  of  trained  teachers. 

The  standard  of  scholarship  of  new  teachers  has  been  raised  during 
the  year,  and  will  continue  to  advance  gradually. 

The  age  limit  of  new  teachers  of  Classes  D,  C,  and  B  has  also 
been  advanced — by  one  year.  Hence  an  improvement  in  the  maturity 
of  new  teachers,  and  all  that  greater  maturity  implies. 

The  total  amount  voted  by  the  ratepayers  for  school  purposes 
increased  from  $447,906  to  S519,620,  the  main  increase,  §58,736.  being 
for  building  and  repairs.  The  proportion  eirpended  for  teachers  was 
slightly  less  than  the  previous  year — by  $3,533. 

The  small  decrease  in  salaries  affected  only  the  higher  classes  of 
teachers — A  and  B.  The  salaries  of  the  lower  classes — C  and  D — 
actually  increased. 

Increased  time  appears  to  have  been  given  to  the  following  com- 
mon school  subjects :  Calisthenics,  Singing,  Nature  lessons,  Spelling 
and  Dictation,  English  Composition,  Writing,  Bookkeeping,  History, 
Drawing  and  Arithmetic. 

The  number  of  schools  doing  some  high  school  work  increased 
slightly,  but  the  number  of  pupils  doing  high  school  work  diminished. 

The- number  of  Teachers'  LicenvSes  granted  each  year,  from  1893  to 
1900,  areas  follows:  218.  250,  365,  513,  571,  753,  796,  and  913. 
This  shows  we  can  now  afford  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  teacher's 
qualifications. 

The  numbers  of  high  school  pupils  examined  and  passed  each 
year  from  1892  to  1900,  are  as  follows: 

1892.   1893.   1894.   1895.   1896.   1897.   1898.   1899.   1900. 

Examined.  14.S2    1506    1922    2399    2517     2917    3304    3377     3459 
Passed....   175      598      760      684    1313       957    1229    1571     1898 

The  Normal  School  and  the  affiliated  School  of  Agriculture  are 
being  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  new  building,  with  ample 
laboratory  accommodation  for  the  various  natural  sciences.  In  addi- 
tion, the  public  schools  of  Truro,  including  the  Macdonald  Manual 
Training  School  in  Wood-work,  and  the  School  of  Domestic  Science, 
have  been  affiliated  to  the  Normal  School  for  the  purpose  of  exercise 
in  teaching  and,  in  the  case  of  the  latter  schools,  for  general  instruction 
and  for  the  preparation  of  special  Manual  Training  teachers. 
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Under  the  legislation  of  the  year,  offering  a  max) mum  grant  of 
$600  to  each  school  section  qualifying  for  it,  three  schools  in  Wood- 
work and  two  in  Domestic  Science  have  given  notice  of  intention  to 
qualify,  and  are  now  in  operation. 


STATISTICAL  ABSTRACT. 


1. — Sections. 


1899. 


School  Sections  in  Province 1881 

Sections  without  Schools •  •    146 


2. — Schools. 

Schools  in  operation 2390 

"         session  50  days  or  under....       7 

50  to  100  days 32 

100  to  150  days 106 

150  to  200  days 208 

200  (and  less  than 

full  term) 1134 

full  term 903 

Average  days  in  session 202.3 

3. — Teachers. 


Number  of  Teachers 2494 

ISIormal  trained...   840 

Class  A.,  Male  Teachers.   

A.,  Female      "        


6.,  Male 
B.,  Female 
C,  Male 
C,  Female 
D.,  Male 
D.,  Female 


(C 


<c 


II 


(( 


II 


II 


62 
17 
135 
253 
193 
761 
204 
869 


Total  Male  Teachers 594 

Total  Female  Teachers 1900 

New  Teachers 373 

Teachers,  service  1  year  or  under 572 

1  to  2  years 306 

2  to  3  years 250 

3  to  4  years 189 

4  to  5  years 160 

5  to  7  years. 299 

7  to  10  years 255 

10  to  15  years 202 

15  to  20  years 129 

20  to  30  years 107 

30  years  and  over 25 

New  Licenses  issued  (all  classes) 796 


II 


i< 


11 


K 


« 


l( 


<l 


If 


(( 


1900. 

1875 
132 


2417 

9 

30 

117 

235 

1138 

888 

203.7 


2557 
887 
70 
19 
143 
270 
184 
761 
219 
891 
616 

1941 
463 
656 
274 
238 
227 
163 
258 
275 
216 
114 
108 
28 
913 


Decrease. 

6 
14 


•  • 


I  • 


•  •  •  • 


15 


9 


32 
12 


41 


15 


IncreMe. 


•  •  •  • 


27 
2 

•  .  • 

11 
27 

4 

.   •  • 

1.4 


63 

47 

8 

2 

8 
17 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

15 
22 
22 

41 
90 

84 


38 
3 

•  a    •   ■ 

20 
14 

•  ■  •  • 

1 

3 

117 
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4. — Attendance. 

1899.                 1900.  Decrease.  Increase. 

Pupils  on  register,  Isfc  quarter 82,016  81,972  44       

2nd       "       90,514  90,181  333       

3rd       "       93,763  93.475  288       

4th       "       100.623  99,670  953  .... 

Av.  Daily  Attendance,  1st "       56,480  57,1 48       668 

2nd"       52,956  54,106       1150 

3rd"        50,967  51.857  ....  890 

4th"       55,899  54,035  1864 


Total  in  Common  Schools 93,043       92,880         163 


Total  in  High  Schools 7,574         7.249         325 


... 


•  ■  • 


Total  Days'  Attendance  foryear.11,359,379  11,318,771  -40.608 

5. — Classification  of  Pupils. 

Grade  I.  (and  Kindergarten) 18,709       18,798       89 

"       II 12,970       13,257  ....         287 

•'       III 12,347       12,256  91 

"       IV 13,087       12,816  271 

"       V 10,876       10,666         210       

"      VI. 8,814        9.014  ....         200 

«      VII 9,089         8,825  264       .... 

"      VIII 7,151         7,248  ....           97 


.  •  • 


•  • 


Grade  IX 4.709  4,391  318 

"      X 2,018  1,894  124 

"      XI 736  865  ....         129 

«       XII Ill  99  12 


>•  • 


•  •  • 


•  . 


.   •   .  • 


Total  in  Public  Schools 100,617  100,129  488 

Wrote  at  High  School  Exams 3,377  3,459  ....  182 

Passed  in  Grades  written  for 1,571  1,898  ....  327 

Full  Academic  High  School  Pupils..     1,761  1,618  143       

Full  non- Academic             "         "          4,034  4,053  ....  19 

Partial  High  School  Pupils 1,779  1,578  201 


« • 


6.— Section  Statistics. 

1899.  1900.  Decrease.  Increase. 

Property  in  section $80,993,474  $82,641,987  $1,648,513 

School  property  in  sec.     1,639,158  1,675,629  36,471 

Vote  at  annual  meeting        447,906  519,620       71,714 

Buildings  and  repairs . .          61,819  120,551        58,732 

Teachers'  salaries 384,214  380,681  $3533       

Vols,  in  school  libraries          12.443  14,334  1,891 

Maps,  charts,  globes,  &c            7,617  7,991        ....  374 

Scientific  app.  and  col...          12,841  16,271       3,430 

Total  lit.  and  scien.  app.         52,100  55,132       ....  3,032 
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7.— Total  Expenditure. 

1800.  1000.  DeoroMe.       IncreMe. 

Total  Provincial  Grant $246,462     $248,309     S  1,847 

ToUl  County  Funds .. ; 120,082       119.923    $159      

Total  Sec.  Assessment 447.906       519,620     71,714 

Tot'l  expenditure.  Pub.  Ed  ucation$81 4.450    $887,852     $73,402 

8.— Enrolment  and  Average  Attendance  of  Pupils. 

1800.  1000.         Decrease.    Increese. 

Total  annual  enrolment 100.617       100,129       488       

Daily  present  on  an  average 55,919         56,224     ....         305 

9. — Total  Cost  per  Pupil. 

In  annual  enrolment $  8  09         $  8.86     ....       $0.77 

Daily  present  on  an  average 14.57  15.79     ....         1.22 

10.— Cost  to  (a)  Section,  (6)  County,  (c)  Province. 

(a)  Section  Assessment  per  Piipil. 

In  annual  enrolment • .  .$  4.45         $  5.18     ....      $0.73 

Daily  present  on  an  average 8.01  9.24     . .  • .         1.23 

(b)  County  Assessment  per  Pupil. 

In  annual  enrolment $  1.19         $  1.19     • 

Daily  present  on  an  average 2.14  2.13     $0.01 


a   •    • 


(c)  Provincial  Grant  per  Pupil. 

In  annual  enrolment $  2.44        $  2.48     ....      $0.04 

Daily  present  on  an  average 4.40  4.41     ....        0,01 


VI 
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HISTORICAL  AND  COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS. 

The  historical  aiid  comparative  statistics  given  in  the  following 
tabulations  are  of  general  interest,  and  explain  themselves  without 
the  aid  of  comment : 

HISTORICAL  CONSPECTUS   OP   PUBLIC   SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

BEFORE  THE  FREE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


Ykab. 

.  Average    No.    of 
Teachers,    Winter 
and  Summer. 

Average    No.    of 
Pupils  enrolled, 
Winter  and  Summer. 

CO 

^  II 

is 

* 

s 

.S  II 
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School  Expenditures  Per  Capita  of  "  Average  Attendance"  in 
THE  United  States  of  America  and  Nova  Scotia  for  the 
School  Years  Ended  as  Follows: 
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Expenditure  "  per  pupil  in  average  attendance  '*  in  each  State 
OF  U.  S.  A.  AND  IN  Nova  Scotia,  tor  the  year  1899 — arranged 
IN  order  of  amounts. 


Nevada $40  87 

Massachusetts 38  55 

Rhode  I^hmd 34  09 

District  of  Columbia. ...  33  75 

Montana 33  17 

New  York  |  g^  ^g 

Colorado     j    

North  Dakota 31  30 

California 30  33 

New  Jersey 28  58 

Connecticut 28  39 

Washington 27  98 

Arizona 25  41 

Wyoming 24  52 

Illinois       24  28 

Pennsylvania: 23  66 

South  Dakota 22  96 

Nebraska.. 22  52 

New  Hampshire 22  02 

Maryland ..  21  95 

Iowa 21  89 

Minnesota 21  81 

Ohio 20  66 

Vermont 20  30 

Indiana 19  28 


Utah $19  00 

Oregon 18  93 

Wisconsin 17  88 

Missouri 16  93 

Michigan 16  81 

Kansas 15  54 

Maine 15  48 

Nova  Scotia 14  56 

Delaware 13  99 

West  Virginia 12  81 

Idaho 12  75 

Texas 12  10 

Oklahoma 10  93 

Virginia 9  70 

New  Mexico 9  12 

Florida , 9  03 

Kentucky 8  58 

Louisiana  , 7  70 

Georgia 7  39 

Arkansas 6  94 

Mississippi 5  21 

Tennessee 4  62 

North  Carolina 4  34 

South  Carolina 3  96 

Alabama 3  59 
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COMMENTS  ON  STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

School  Sections. 

Durinsf  the  year,  the  1881  school  sections  have  been  reduced  to 
1875.  This  indicates  a  much  desired  tendency — the  absorption  of 
weak  sections  into  larger  ones.  Concurrent  with  this  improvement 
is  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  sections  without  school  by  14, 
and  the  increase  of  the  total  number  of  schools  in  the  Province  by  27. 

Of  the  132  sections  without  school,  many  are  only  sfeo^raphical 
areas  which  at  one  time  had  a  temporary  population.  Some  should 
have  been  consolidated  with  the  neighboring  sections,  the  schools  of 
which  are  attended  by  the  pupils,  and  a  few  are  without  schools  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  inducing  a  teacher  to  endure  the  rude  con- 
dition of  civilization  in  the  communities  for  the  salary  offered. 

The  latter  condition  is  now  receiving  the  earnest  attention  of 
the  inspectors,  with  a  view  to  their  amelioration.  The  absorption  of 
the  unnecessary  sections  will  be  facilitated  by  the  Revised  Statutes, 
which  give  the  power  of  uniting  sections,  to  the  Boards  of  District 
School  Commissioners,  subject  only  to  the  ratification  of  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction. 

I  propose  to  recommend  these  Boards  to  renumber  their  school 
sections  in  consecutive  order,  so  as  to  eliminate  all  fractional  numbers, 
to  absorb  all  small  and  weak  sections  where  geographical  conditions 
will  admit  of  it,  and  otherwise  to  reorganize  districts  so  as  to  give  the 
best  possible  distribution  of  territory  to  each  section  to  enable  it  to 
function  effectively  as  a  school  section.  A  revision  of  the  records  of 
the  boundaries  of  sections  may  be  necessary  in  some  inspectorates  ; 
and  a  uniform  set  of  books  and  method  of  entry  may  be  ultimately 
adopted.  With  one  well-bound  book  for  each  District,  one  page  or 
folio  might  be  given  to  each  section,  the  whole  arranged  in  the  order 
of  their  numbers  ;  thus  giving  sufficient  space  for  the  recording  of  any 
changes  made  from  time  to  time  in  any  section  on  its  own  particular 
folio. 

The  conditions  referred  to  in  Inspector  Copeland's  report  are 
altogether  exceptional ;  but  they  call  attention  to  the  need  of  a 
uniform  system.  The  rectification  of  the! boundaries  of  school  sections 
by  a  commission  would  be  very  costly ;  while  it  might  also  be  open 
to  the  charge  of  arbitrary  action  and  the  insufficient  consideration  of 
local  conditions.  Perhaps  the  pre.sent  Board  of  District  Commission- 
ers advised  by  the  Inspectors,  especially  under  the  revised  law,  would 
be  the  most  tactful  authorities  for  the  general  rectification  of  bound- 
aries and  consolidation  of  sections.  These  Boards  are  composed  of 
men  as  a  rule  selected  on  account  of  their  general  intelligence,  sound 
judgment,  and  interest  in  public  education. 
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Teachers. 

The  standard  of  licenses  issued  after  the  beginning  of  1901  has 
been  raised  first  by  the  higher  scholarship  required,  and  second  by 
the  enhanced  maturity  of  teachers  of  clcisses  D,  C,  and  B,  who  are  now 
required  to  be  one  year  older  than  formerly. 

The  profession  is  also  being  elevated  by  the  intelligent  selection  of 
trustees  of  schools,  who  have  each  year  been  employing  progressively 
larger  numbers  of  Normal-trained  teachers.  Without  making  attend- 
ance on  the  Normal  School  compulsory,  the  proportion  of  trained 
teachers  employed  has  been  growing  rapidly  and  regularly  simce  the 
legislation  of  1893,  as  will  be  seen  in  ample  detail  in  the  following 
tabje, — showing  887  Normal-trained  teachers  out  of  a  total  of  2557 
employed  during  the  year: 

Counties.  1893.      1894.       1895.       1896.       1897.        1898.       1899.      1900. 

Annapolis 25  25  33  35  33  38  45  51 

Antigonish 2  7  6  6  10  13  20  25 

Cape  Bretoii . . . .   17  22  29  33  34*  41  43  49 

Colchester 63  67  85  98  106  101  87  88 

Cumberland....  75  vS3  95  104  109  104  114  107 

Digby 17  14  14  27  28  28  31  29 

Guysboro 2  13  18  13  18  16  24  29 

Halifax  County..  23  40  57  57  53  57  60  56 

Halifax  City..  . .   31  35  34  38  44  48  54  59 

Hants 45  38  48  46  51  63  62  63 

Inverness 7  7  37  20  Si,  24  25  31 

Kings 23  35  48  43  49  40  40  52 

Lunenburg 23  34  38  51  57  63  61  60 

Pictou 20  33  41  49  56  53  52  56 

Queens 5  7  7  15  10  15  13  18 

Richmond 5  9  6  7  13  10  16  18 

Shelhurne 3  4  5  13  16  18  19  21 

Victoria 4  4  9  6  7  19  20  15 

Yarmouth 18  22  26  29  37  47  54  60 

^^^^^■nan^^  ^^b^m^^^b^_>m  m^^^m^a^^m^  a^i^^^^n^^^  ^iH^i^H^^^^^  mm^^^amm^m   ^  ^m^ma^'^^m^mim^  aMMH^^i^^i^v 

Totals....    408       499       616       690       752       798       840       8b7 

School  Libraries. 


School  libraries  are  reported  to  have  increased  from  219  to  258 
during  the  year.  From  Table  VII.  we  find  that  the  number  of  vol- 
umes increased  from  12,443  to  14,334.  This  indicates  the  growth  of 
the  sentiment  that  the  school  library  is  an  educational  force  which 
should  be  developed. 

,  In  the  Revised  Statutes  it  is  clearlv  defined  that  school  sections 
have  the  power  to  assess  for  the  support  of  a  school  library  as 
well  as  for  other  school  purooses.  In  order  to  jjuide  trustees  in  their 
selection  of  appropriate  book?,  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  will 
be  asked    to  recommend  a  list  from   which  selections  can  be  made. 
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Every  school  has  also  been  recommended,  through  the  Journal  of 
Education,  to  provide  proper  shelving  accommodation  for  a  library. 
It  i»  hoped  this  desirable  extension  of  public  school  education  may 
continue  to  grow,  until  each  rural  school  section  may  have  a  library 
containing  the  best  general  literature  together  with  the  best  reference 
works  bearing  on  all  of  its  possible  local  industries.  To  emphasize 
the  importance  of  a  school  library,  I  recommend  that  a  place  for  it 
be  specified  in  a  plan  of  a  rural  school  house,  to  be  published  in  the 
Manual  of  the  School  Laws. 

The  Teachers  Employed. 

Tables  If.  and  III.  give  rather  fully  detailed  statistics  with  refer- 
ence to  the  number  of  each  class  and  sex  employed,  and  the  period  of 
service  of  those  of  the  higher  classes.  The  changes  being  made  by  the 
present  legislation  already  referred  to,  tend  to  encourage  teachers  of 
higher  scholarship,  and  to  eventually  cut  off  from  admission  to  the 
profession  the  immature,  such  as  are  now  represented  by  Class  D 
(provisional).  The  change  will  come  on  very  gradually,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  strain  on  'the  regular  supply  of  teachers  who  are  now  in 
excess  of  the  demand.  The  full  effects  of  the  movement  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  very  noticeable,  therefore,  until  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
years. 

Attendance  of  Pupils. 

Tables  IV.,  V.  and  VL,  pages  8,  9  and  10,  give  the  details  of  the 
character  of  attendance  in  each  county,  as  well  as  for  the  whole 
Province.  There  is  very  little  difference  from  that  of  the  previous 
year ;  but  that  difference  is  on  the  Tainus  side.  It  appears  to  be 
explained,  in  the  Counties  in  which  the  diminutions  have  occurred, 
by  the  unusual  industrial  activity  calling  fur  a  greater  supply  of  labor. 
In  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  these  Counties  such  an  explanation 
is  given. 

Table  X.,  page  14,  confirms  this  view,  for  it  shows  that  the  attend- 
ance in  the  lower  common  school  cjrades,  grades  I.  to  VI.,  is  an  increase 
on  the  previous  year,  the  diminution  having  occurred  mainly  in  the 
high  school  grades,  IX.  to  XII.  In  other  words,  as  compared  with 
last  year,  the  industrial  activity  referred  to,  withdrew  some  325  from 
the  high  schools  to  industrial  employments.  From  Table  V.  it  is  seen 
that  while  the  pupils  under  15  years  increased  by  269,  those  over  15 
decreased  by  757. 

Variation  of  Population. 

The  statistics  of  enrolment  and  attendance  of  pupils  appear  to 
indicate  that  there  may  be  a  lessening  of  the  population  in  some 
Counties,  although  there  is  a  progressive  increase  in  the  Province  taken 
as  a  whole.  The  following  tables  comparing  the  enrolment  and  "  day's 
attendance  "  made  in  each  County  at  periods,  respectively,  of  one  year, 
six  years,  and  ten  years,  will  be  interesting  from  this  point  of  view,  cls 
well  as  in  view  of  the  soon  expected  revelations  of  the  census  of 
Canada. 
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Change  in  the  Enrolment  from  the  Previous  Year,  for  Each 
County. 


Annapolis 

Antigonish 

Cape  Breten 

Colchester 

Camberland 

I>igby 

Guysboro 

Halifax  Co 

"      City 

Hants 

Inverness 

Kings s*» 

Lunenburg 

Pictou , . . . 

Queens 

Richmond 

Shelburne 

Victoria 

Yarmouth 


1899. 


4,644 
3.129 
7,632 
6,050 
9.039 
4,884 
3,777 
7,325 
7,956 
4,857 
5,616 
5,257 
7,612 
7.030 
2,149 
2,993 
3,378 
2,177 
5,212 

100,617 


1900. 


I 


4,543 
3,078 
7,954 
6.017 
8,917 
4,888 
3,801 
7,337 
7,'J88 
4,639 
5,341 
5,123 
7,573 
6,814 
2,121 
3,194 
3,341 
2,311 
5,157 

100,129 


Change. 


-101 

-  59 
+.322 

-  33 
-122 
+  4 
-^  24 

+  12 
+  32 

-218 

-175 

-134 

-  39 
-216 

-  28 
+  201 

-  37 
+  134 

-  55 

-488 
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Change   in    Days    Attendance    fHom    the    Previous    Year,   for 
EACH  County. 


Annapolis , 

Antigonish 

Cape  Breton 

(\)lcli  ester 

Cumberland 

I^ig^^ 

Guysboro 

Halifax  Co 

"      City 

Hants 

Inverness , 

Rings 

Lunenburg  

Pictou 

Queens 

Richmond 

Shelburne 

Victoria 

Yarmouth 


1S90. 


1900. 


518,458 
31 1 ,40)9 
847,576 
690,4:n 

1,024.778 
52«,2:n 
372.732 
860.853.5 

1,093,106 
638,241 
527,894 
540.385  . 
852,808 
831.490 
267,048 
304,51 1 
399,127 
221,812 
628,418 


Change. 


518,195 
308,931 
801,753 
698,352 

1 ,008,768 
549.867 
394.753 
806,722 

1,092,784.5 
539,774 
508,361 
541,187 
885,060 
805,737 
275.707 
323,434 
407,216 
216,298 
640,872 


11,359,379.5  •  11,318.771.5 


-  263 

-  2,538 

-  45,823 
+  2.921 

-  16.010 
+  21,636 
+  22,021 
-54,131.5 

-  321.5 
+  1,533 
-19.533 
+  802 
+  32,252 
-25.753 
+  8659 
+  18,923 
+  8,089 

-  5,514 
+  12,454 


-  40,608 
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Change  in  the  Total  Annual   Enrolment   of   Pupils  in  each 
County  from  1894  to  1900. 


County. 


Annapolis. . . 
Antip[onisb. . 
Cape  Breton 
Colchester. , 
Cumberland 

I>'gby 

Guysboro . . . 

Halifax  Co . . 

City 

Hants 

Inverness. . . 

Kings 

Lunenburg. . 

Fictou 

Queens 

Rich ai end . . , 
Shelburne. . . 
Victoria. . . . 
Yiu mouth. . , 


1894. 


4,671 
8,584 
G,887 
6,087 
8.624 
4,685 
3.686 
6,000 
7,412 
5,087 
6,095 
5,235 
7,552 
7,283 
2,023 
2,928 
3,425 
2.223 
,723 


1900. 


98,710 


4.543 
3.070 
7,954 
6,017 
8,917 
4,888 
8,801 
7,337 
7,988 
4,639 
5,341 
5,123 
7,573 
6,814 
2,121 
3,194 
3,341 
2,311 
5,157 


Change. 


-  128 

-  455 
-1.1,067 

-  20 


+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 


293 
203 
115 
737 
576 
448 

54 
112 

21 
469 

98 
266 

84 

88 
434 


100,129      I    +1,419 
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Change  in  the  Total   Days'   Attendance   of   Pupils   in  each 
County  from  1894  to  1900. 


County, 


Annapolis . . . 
Antigonish  . 
Cape^Breton 
Colchester. . 
Cumberland. 

Digby 

Guysboro . . . 

Halifax  Co.. 

"       City 

Hants 

Inverness.  •  . 

Kings 

Lunenburg . , 

Pictou 

Queens 

Richmond . . 
Shelburne. . 
Victoria . . . . 
Yarmouth . . 


1894. 


512,854 

327,061 

687,701 

634,174 

864,982 

490,576 

349,708 

808,676 

988,575.5 

540,679 

521,898 

504,895 

789,950 

821.903 

230,174 

282,592 

386,024 

200,351 

538,992 


1900. 


10,471,764.5 


518,195 
308,931 
801,753 
693,352 

1,008,768 
549,867 
394,753 
806,722 

1,092,784.5 
539,774 
508,361 
541,187 
885,060 
805,737 
275,707 
323,434 
407.216 
216.298 
640,872 


Change. 


+  5,341 

-  18,130 
+  114,052 
+  59,178 
H- 153,786 
4-  59,292 
+  45,045 

-  1,954 
+ 104,209 

-  905 

-  13,537 
+  S6,292 


11,318,771.5 


4- 

+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 


95,110 
16.166 
45.533 
40,842 
21.192 
15,947 


+ 101,880 


+847.007 
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Change  in  the  Enrolment  for  each  County  from  1890  to  1900. 


County. 


1890. 


Annapolis 

Antjffonish 

Cape  Breton 

Colchester • 

Cumberland 

Digby 

Guysboro 

Halifax  Co 

"       Citv 

Hants 

Inverness 

Kinors 

Lunenburg 

Pictou 

Queens 

Richmond 

Shelburne 

Victoria 

Yarmouth 


4,604 
3,829 
7,3.32 
6.457 
8,219 
4,688 
4,025 
6,817 
7,290 
5,558 
6.462 
5,539 
7,478 
7,830 
2,484 
3,035 
3,821 
2,830 
5,230 


1900. 


4,543 
3,070 
7,954 
6,017 
8,917 
4.888 
3,801 
7.337 
7,988 
4,639 
5.341 
5,123 
7,573 
6,814 
2,121 
3,194 
3.341 
2,31.1 
5,157 


Change. 


+ 
+ 


+ 


+ 


121 
759 
622 
440 
698 
200 
224^ 
520 
698 
919 

1,121 

416 

95 

1.016 
363 
159 
480* 
519 
7a 


103,597*    100,129  I  —  3.46>^ 


*  There  is  evidence  on  the  following  page  that  "  annual  "  enroln^ents  for  the 
years  preceding  the  statistical  change  in  1893  were  in  excess  of  the  true  figures.  The 
enrolment  of  one  term  was  returned  under  oath,  to  which  waM  added  the  number  of 
pupils  'reported  as  having  attended  the  other  term  of  the  year  only.  This  was  the 
method  of  estimaling  the**  annual"  enrolment  before  **  annual"  returns  under  oath 
were  first  required — in  1S93. 
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Change   in   the  Total  Days'   Attendance  of  Pupils  in  each 
County  from  ]890  to  1900. 


County. 


Annapolis . . . 
Antigonish . . 
Cape  Breton 
Colchester .  • 
Cumberland  . 

Digby 

Guysboro . . . 

Halifax  Co . . 

"       City 

Hants 

Inverness . . . 

Kings 

Lunenburg  • . 

Pictou 

Queens. . . . 
Richmond . . 
Shelburne. . 
Victoria. . . . 
Yarmouth  • . 


1890. 


502,364 
371,651 
764.304 
687,307 
801.192 
504,728 
370,069 
673,056 
865,799 
567,860 
564.691 
534,904 
761,566 
854.817 
266.736 
294,021 
398,680 
237,508 
572,017 


1900. 


518,195 
308,931 
801,753 
693,352 

1,008,768 
549.867 
394.753 
806,722 

1.092,784 
539.774 
508,361 
541.187 
885,060 
805.737 
275.707 
323,434 
407.216 
216,298 
840,872 


10.562.240*  11.318,771.5   +  756,531.5 


+  15.831 

—  62.720 
+  37,445 
+  6,046 
+  207.576 
+  45.139 
+  24.684 
+  133.667 
+  226,985 

—  28,086 

—  56,330 
+  6.283 
+  123.494 

—  49,080 
4-  8.971 
+  29.413 
+   8,536 

—  21,210 

—  68,855 


*  From  this  table  and  the  preceding  one  it  appenrs,  that  with  an  annual  enrol- 
ment over  3000  less  in  1900,  over  three  quarters  of  a  million  more  **day8*  attendance  " 
were  made  ;  which  demonstrates  that  the  regularity  of  attendance  at  school  now  is 
very  much  better  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  or  that  the  method  of  estimating  the 
**  annual  enrolment "  then  gave  excessive  results. 
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Valuation  and  Assessments. 

From  Table  VII.,  page  11,  it  appears  that  the  value  of  property 
assessed,  the  amount  assessed  upon  it,  and  the  school  property  itself, 
increased  since  the  previous  year.  The  amount  voted  for  building 
and  repairs  increased  by  over  $58,000.  The  amount  voted  for  sal- 
aries was  a  shade  less — less  than  $4,000.  The  school  equipment  has 
also  decidedly  increased. 

The  School  Time  Table. 

Table  VIII.,  pages  12  and  13,  shows  the  average  time  estimated  to 
be  given  each  subject  on  an  average  by  each  teacher  per  week  in  the 
common  school  subjects,  as  well  as  the  number  of  schools  and  average 
time  given  to  the  high  school  subjects. 

These  statistics  have  been  collected  since  1893,  and  will  cease  with 
the  current  school  year  and  the  next  report.  It  has  given  us  valuable 
information,  approximately  exact ;  and  at  some  future  time  may  be 
called  for  again.  The  desirability  of  obtaining  other  statistics 
important  in  themselves  and  also  for  comparison  with  those  of  other 
countries,  without  largely  increasing  the  cumbrousness  of  registers  and 
returns,  is  the  explanation  of  their  omission  from  the  new  forms. 

These  statistics  may  be  studied  with  interest  in  connection  with 
the  comments  suggested  by  them  in  previous  reports. 

Classification  of  Pupils. 

Table  IX.,  page  14,  gives  at  a  glance  the  number  of  pupils  in  each 
grade.  In  the  new  statistics  referred  to  above,  these  columns  will  be 
doubled,  to  show  the  number  of  each  sex  in  each  grade. 

The  following  four  tables  give  the  number  of  students  taking  the 
different  subjects  of  the  four  high  school  grades.  This  information  is 
of  interest,  for  the  subjects  of  the  hi<:h  school  course  are  not  all  imper- 
ative on  those  taking  a  full  course.  A  number  of  diflferent  f uU  course 
groups  can  be  selected  by  the  student,  so  that  the  drift  of  educational 
tendencies  can  be  observed  and  measured  by  the  figures. 

Salaries  of  Teachers. 

Tables  XIV.  and  XV.,  pages  19  and  20,  show  the  average  salaries 
of  each  class  and  sex  of  teachers  in  each  County.  The  salaries  of  the 
higher  classes  have  fallen  a  little,  due  mainly  to  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  such  teachers.  Class  A  has  suffered  most  severely,  so  that  the 
increased  grant  to  superior  schools  employing  such  teachers  under  the 
amended  laws,  will  come  in  as  a  slight  compensation,  while  encourag- 
ing Kigher  .scholarship  in  the  profession. 

County  Fund. 

Tables  XVI.  to  XVIII.  give  the  details  of  the  distribution  of  this 
fund.    Some  Inspectors  and  others,  have  recommended  a  change  in  the 
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law  affecting  the  distribution  of  these  moneys, — a  change  which  would 
enable  the  Inspector,  when  authorized  by  the  Board  of  District  School 
Commissioners,  to  take  a  portion  of  the  fund  going  to  a  section  in 
which  the  school  was  not  properly  supplied  with  apparatus  after  the 
due  notification  to  the  trustees,  and  to  apply  it  directly  to  the  pur- 
chase of  such  apparatus.  After  the  publication  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  this  fund  shall  be  known  as  the  Municipal  School  Fund. 

County  Academies. 

Table  XIX.,  beginning  on  page  24  and  ending  on  page  25,  gives 
a  detailed  analysis  of  the  equipment  and  work  of  that  class  of  high 
schools  among  which  is  divided  a  special  grant  of  $10,000  in  return  h)r 
the  free  admission  of  all  students  in  their  respective  Counties  who 
can  pass  the  prescribed  Provincial  entrance  examination.  Owing  to 
the  progressive  intelligence  of  the  population  of  several  towns  which 
are  not  the  seats  of  County  Academies,  high  schools  have  been 
developed  without  aid  from  this  Academic  grant,  which  are  superior 
to  some  of  the  smaller  Academies.  The  County  Academies  have  only 
1,665  out  of  the  nominal  5,676  who  have  been  returned  by  teachers  as 
doing  full  high  school  work.  But  few,  however,  of  the  non-academic 
students  pass  the  Provincial  County  Academy  Entrance  Examina- 
tion, and  in  ruralschools  especially,  they  generally  divide  the  attention 
of  the  teacher  with  pupils  of  common  school  grades  ;  so  that  the  classi- 
fication must  be  accepted  with  much  discount  on  account  of  the 
unfavorable  conditions.  The  Academies  as  a  class  form  the  higher 
type,  and  the  analysis  of  their  equipment  and  work  will  therefore 
give  a  fair  view  of  the  character  and  tendency  ot  the  high  school 
system. 

There  was  no  time  during  the  year  to  visit  the  Academies,  except 
those  with  difficulties  or  in  a  doubtful  position.  But  the  fulness  of 
the  statistics,  my  knowledge  of  the  ability  of  the  members  of  their 
teaching  staffs,  checked  by  the  results  of  the  Provincial  Examinations 
and  the  reports  of  the  inspectors,  give  me  a  very  adequate  idea  of 
their  work  and  the  standing  of  all  of  them. 

Of  the  1,665  students,  452  were  15  years  of  age  or  under,  while 
1,213  were  over  15.  746  were  boys,  but  919  were  girls.  461  came 
from  the  county  outside  of  the  school  section  ;  while  160  came  across 
the  county  line,  presumably  to  attend  a  better  Academy  than  their  own. 

The  average  age  of  the  Colchester  County  Academy  Grade  IX. 
cla«s  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  was  13.66  years.  Kings 
comes  next  with  the  age  14.12  years,  Lunenburg  14.86.  Then  fol- 
low 15  Academies  where  the  average  admission  age  varies  fr-om  15 
to  16  years.  Digby  had  the  most  mature  entrance  class,  the  age 
averaging  16  years.  The  average  age  of  admission  all  round  decrea.sed, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  by  over  4  months. 

The  analysis  of  subjects  studied  was  discussed  more  or  less  fully 
in  previous  reports. 
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High  School  Examinations. 

The  number  of  examination  stations  are  increasing  from  year  to 
year,  numbering  last  year  45  as  against  30  in  1893  ;  while  the  candi- 
dates numbered  3,459  as  against  1,506  then.  The  details  are  given  in 
Table  XXIIL,  pages  40  to  43.     The  following  table  is  a  summary  : 


Grade. 


CandidateB. 


XII 49 

XII.,  partial 40 

XI 630 

X 1217 

IX 1523 


Obtained  Grade 
applied  for. 

30 

12 
467 
634 
755 


Obtained  Lower 
Grade 
or  nothing. 

19 

28 

163 

583 

768 


3459 


1898 


1561 


The  M.  p.  Q.  Examination. 

The  Teachers*  Minimum  Professional  Qualification  Examination — 
the  professional  examination  for  teachers  who  do  not  take  the  Normal 
School  course — gave  the  results  figured  in  the  table  below. 


Stations. 

Tofal 
Candi- 
dates. 

First 
Bank. 

r^ 

Second 
Ritnk. 

Third 
Rank. 

Failed . 

Amherst. 

16 
7 

23 
3 

14 

19 
■    7 

10 

11 
2 
4 

10 

0 

6 

60 

16 

14 

5 

27 

9 

6 

9 

16 
13 

...... 

3 

10 

.      2 
11 

6 
4 
8 

3 
6 
6 
2 
2 
7 
1 
2 
8 
1 
3 

14 
1 
2 
4 

14 

0 

1 

4 
9 

4 

Annaoolis 

Antigonish 

Arichat 

1 

Baddeck 

Barrincrton 

'"2    ■ 

1 

8 
11 

0 

7 
4 
1 

■        •        A        •         ■       A 

Berwick 

Bridgetown 

Briderewater 

Canso 

Cheticamn 

2 

Church  Point 

16 

3 

•  •• .  .  ■  • 

'"2* 

1 

4 

3 

36 

12 

12 

1 

13 

1 

3 

1 

4 

6 

1 

Digby 

Guvsboro 

• 

Halifax 

Kentville 

Li  vernool 

Lockeoort 

Lunenburg 

Mabou 

3   ' 

Maitland 

Marsaree  Forks 

4 

Middle  Musouodoboit 

3 

Middleton 

xxu 
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Stations. 

• 

Total 

Candi- 

daies. 

First 
Rank. 

Second 
Bank. 

Third 
Kuik. 

Failed. 

New  Glascrow • 

19 

6 

17 

18 

33 

11 

8 

11 

6 

8 

2 

2 

3 

16 

14 

20 

47 

'      4 

16 

4 

11 

4 
1 

a^ 

n 

"    i 

..... 

1 

12 

5 
"2" 

9 
3 

9 
9 

18 
3 
2 

• 

5 
2 
4 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
12 
25 
1 
6 
1 
7 

10 
2 
4 
6 
9 

7  . 
6 
5 
3 
4 

""2' 
1 
1 

i 

North  Svdnev 

Oxford 

Parrsboro 

Pictou 

Port  Uawkesburv.  • 

Port  Hood 

River  John 

Sheet  Harbor ... 

Shelburne 

Sherbrooke 

SDrincrhill , 

1 
2 
11 
7 
7 
9 
2 
■-> 
3 
2 

2 
...... 

1 

Stellarton 

St.  Peter's 

Svdnev ..% 

TatamafiTOuche 

Truro 

XJoDer  Stewiacke » 

Windsor 

Wolfville 

1900 

588 
683 

60 
36 

281 
298 

222 
292 

25 
57 

1899 

Increase ••..  

24 

x^cci  ease  ••••      ••••••• 

95 

■"17" 

70 

32 

Change  of  Text  Books. 

There  were  some  requests  for  the  change  of  the  Common 
School  Readers  which  have  been  on  the  prescribed  list  since  1877. 
Many  teachers  are  no  doubt  weary  of  hearing  the  same  passages  read 
from  year  to  year  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  but  the  passages 
are  as  new  to  each  pupil  now  as  they  were  twenty -four  years  ago.  It 
is  possible  to  see  defects  in  the  books;  but  of  scares  of  other  texts 
examined,  none  have  been  seen  which  could  pass  without  criticism 
on  some  points,  either  as  to  price,  binding,  typography,  paper,  char- 
acter of  selections,  or  method  of  presentation. 

In  some  of  the  States  school  books  had  been  prepared  by  commit- 
tees of  its  ablest  teachers,  with  the  result  that  they  received  more 
public  criticism  than  those  they  replaced.  There  are  people  who 
offer  to  produce  such  books  if  they  are  assured  of  their  being  pre- 
scribed in  advance.  When  thev  are  told  that  books  will  be  examined 
only  when  they  are  published,  so  that  price,  binding,  typograph}',  etc., 
can  all  be  considered,  they  sometimes  act  as  if  they  are  badly  used. 
Then,   some   publishers   have   their    own    special    friends    who  are 
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often  honest,  even  if  interested,  advocates  of  a  new  text.  Then  again, 
the  publieution  of  a  neries  of  Readers  for  so  small  a  population  as  that 
of  Nova  Scotia  alone,  would  necessarily  be  more  expensive  than  the 
adoption  of  those  published  for  a  more  extensive  constituency. 

Up  to  date,  the  Council  has  not  seen  a  set  of  Readers  whose  ^ood 
points  above  and  beyond  those  of  1877  would  compensate  the  public 
for  the  expense  of  a  chancre.  And  although  some  teachers  have  natur- 
ally been  longing  for  a  change,  petitions  from  parents  in  some  of 
the  farmers'  aKsociations  were  received  against  the  changing  of  texts. 

For  the  high  school  grades,  the  Conncil  some  years  ago  introduced 
the  policy  of  prescribing  as  a  rule,  a  single  literary  work  in  prose  and 
one  in  poetry,  instead  of  the  numerous  brief  selections  compiled  in  the 
Readers.  This  policy  many  teachers  would  like  to  see  introduced 
into  the  higher  grades  of  the  common  schools.  Others  would  prefer 
shorter  and  more  varied  selections,  as  in  our  present  Readers. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  three  year  rotation  system  of 
literary  prescriptions  in  the  high  school  grades,  ailects  but  compara- 
tively few  pupils  or  parents.  The  pupils  affected  are  mostly  those 
preparing  for  some  of  the  professions,  and  the  high  school  texts  are 
the  cheapest  they  must  be  prepared  to  obtain.  And  finally,  this 
literature  is  of  such  a  kind  as  should  be  found  in  the  library  of 
every  house. 

But  a  change  in  the  series  of  Readers  would  affect  ncarl}^  100,000 
pupils  and  their  parents.  The  books  could  hardly  he  looked  upon  as 
an  addition  to  the  family  library.  And  lastly,  man}''  booksellers 
all  over  the  Province  would  be  found  with  more  or  less  stock  of  the 
old  books  left  valueless  on  their  hands.  Should  the  publisher  agree 
to  take  over  this  old  stock,  he  can  do  it  only  on  the  condition  that  the 
prices  of  the  new  books  will  recoup  him  for  the  loss.  And  should  the 
new  series  be  as  cheap  as  the  present  one — the  cheapest  in  America, 
probably — it  will  cost  the  parents  a  little  over  $25,000  to  fit  out  each 
pupil  with  one  of  the  new  books,  as  the  schools  stand  to-day.  For 
such  reasons  the  Council  is  careful  not  to  authorize  the  exchange  of 
old  texts  which  are  virtually  as  good  as  ever  they  were,  for  any  of  the 
multitude  of  new  texts  with  the  same  and  other  kinds  of  defects. 
Sometime  soon,  let  us  hope,  a  new  series  may  appear,  whose  merits 
will  compensate  for  the  cost  of  change,  for  the  irritation  of  those  con- 
stitutionally averse  to  the  new,  and  for  the  ho«>tile  anonymous 
criticism  of  the  disappointed  promoter,  which  will  infallibly  follow 
the  introduction  of  the  best  texts  which  can  be  produced. 

Supplementary  Readers. 

It  is  found  in  some  graded  schools  that  pupils  read  the  prescribed 
text  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  necessary  to  grade  into  the  next  depart- 
ment— that  they  can  read  three  or  even  four  times  as  much  as  the 
prescription.  It  is  therefore  desired  that  additional  series  of 
Readers  should  be  prescribed,  in  order  to  allow  new  matter  to  be  read, 
instead  of  re-readincf  the  old  text  acrain  and  aorain  in  such  schools. 
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Should  the  Council  make  such  pre8criptions,  these  Readers  should 
not  be  alloweti  to  be  substituted  for  the  regular  Readers  ;  for  under 
such  conditions  schools  would  lnpR«  into  the  use  of  different,  and 
under  new  teachers,  of  mixed  texts;  and  even  the  local  booksellers 
might,  as  on  former  occasions,  fall  into  the  error  of  ordering  or  getting 
the  wrong  series. 

I  propose  to  recommend  to  the  Council  that  supplementary 
readers,  if  prescribed,  should  be  used  only  afi«i  tliu  regular  texts  are 
mastered  ;  that  they  should  be  the  pioperty  of  the  school — forming  a 
portion  of  its  library — and  should  under  no  circumstances  be  required 
to  be  purchased  by  the  pupil  or  the  parent. 

Hygiene  and  Temperance. 

In  1892  the  Legislature  of  the  Province  entered  upon  the  statutes 
a  law  requiring  this  subject  to  be  taught  in  all  grades  of  the  public 
schools,  requiring  text  books  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  in  certain 
grades,  and  making  teachers  and  trustees  liable  to  penalties  on  proof 
of  neglect  of  such  teaching.  The  law  appears  to  have  been  favorably 
received,  for  only  one  case  resulting  in  the  suspension  of  the  license 
of  a  teacher  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  department  since  the 
enactment  of  the  law.  There  appeared  to  be  an  indirect  opposition 
to  the  law  in  seme  quarters  which  merely  expressed  itself  as  ol  jecting 
to  the  introduction  of  new  books  and  additional  subjects  into  the 
course  of  study — these  books  and  subjects  demanded  by  the  legislature 
being  the  only  changes  made  at  the  time  in  point.  From  the 
Inspectors  all  over  the  Province  there  come  only  reports  of  satisfaction 
with  the  texts.  The  results  have  been  satisfactory'  except  in  the 
environment  of  some  places  where  persons  in  high  position  neutralize 
the  effect  of  such  teaching  through  the  influence  of  habits  and 
customs  made  respectable  by  their  position. 

In  1897  the  government  of  France  made  a  somewhat  similar 
move.  It  was,  however,  a  more  peremptory  and  extensive  one. 
Public  high  schools  and  colleges  came  under  the  decree  as  well  as  the 
primary  (our  common)  schools.  It  is  summarized  as  follows  in  the 
last  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington : 

"  By  official  decree  of  March  9,  1897,  the  minister  of  public  instruction 
**  ordered  that  instruction  on  the  evil  effects  of  alcoholic  liquors  should  be 
"  introduced  into  all  public  primary  schools  and  pubh'c  lycees  and  colleges. 
"  An  official  circular  which  accompanied  the  decrees  set  forth  as  a  reason  for 
**  this  action  the  alarming  increase  of  drunkenness  in  France,  and  gave 
^  elaborate  directions  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  new  subject  of  instruction. 
^*  In  this  circular  the  minister  also  requested  the  rectors  of  academies  to  report 
**  to  him  by  the  1st  of  April,  1898,  how  his  directions  had  been  carried  out, 
*'  in  what  various  ways  the  teachers  had  manifested  inf»enuity  in  introducing 
**  that  inRtruction,  and  what  the  results  had  been.  The  returns  were  very 
**  full,  carefully  prepared,  and  manifested  a  sincere  interest  in  the  movement 
**  against  alcoholism." 

A  digest  of  the  contents  of  these  returns  is  given  under  the  heads 
of  "  I.    Effect  of  the  circular  of   March  9,  1897.     II.  Anti-alcoholic 
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Instruction  in  (1)  Normal  Schools,  and  (2)  Elementary  sehoolf?.  Ill, 
The  Anti-alcoholic  Propaorandu.  IV.  The  Auxiliaries  of  the  Propa- 
ganda, and  V.  The  Results."  Under  the  latter  head  the  following 
sentences  are  found  : 

*'  As  to  the  resulu  so  far  obtained,  both  the  rectors  and  inspectors  of  the 
'*  academies  speak  with  great  reserve.  They  deem  it  premature  to  base  any 
*'  opinion  upon  the  results  of  a  campaign  which  has  only  lasted  one  year,  and 
'*  point' ont  that  in  educational  matters  results  are  postponed  for  a  long  time, 
**  and  that  we  must  wait  for  future  statit^tics  on  the  consumption  of  alcohol 
**  before  reaching  any  sound-  conclusion.  This  reticence  does  not  signify  that 
"  they  feel  any  distrust  of  the  future  of  the  anti-alcoholic  movement,  but  only 
"  shows  their  desire  for  accuracy.  They  do,  however,  recognize  the  fact  that 
'*  some  progress  has  been  made,  and  all  the  reports  show  some  successes.'' 

Later  information  from  France  indicates  that  the  work  of  the 
public  schools  has  been  followed  up  by  an  instalment  of  coercive 
lecfislation  affecting  the  public  sale  of  the  more  deleterious  alcoholic 
beverages.  In  Nova  Scotia  the  injurious  effects  of  alcoholic  beveraores 
are  evidently  not  so  widespread  as  in  France,  nor  are  the  investments 
in  their  manufacture  so  controling  in  their  influence.  The  history  of 
this  movement  in  this  enterprising  European  country  is  therefore  full 
of  interest.  The  following  general  prescription  is  imperative  in  every 
school  in  Nova  Scotia,  from  Normal  School  and  Academy  to  the 
elementary  rural  school  : 

Hygiene  and  Temperance. — Orally  in  all  grades,  and  as  incidents  or 
occasions  may  suggest.  Text  books  for  pupils'  use  are  as  follows  :  Grades  V. 
and  VI.,  Health  Reader  J^o.  1  ;  Grades  VII.  and  VIIL,  Health  Reader  No. 
2  ;  High  Schoul  giades,  as  in  prescribed  Physiology  text.  The  Statutes  make 
it  imperative  under  penalty  on  both  teachers  and  trustees  that  such  instructions 
bo  given  in  all  grades.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  all  educational  oDicers  to 
see  that  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  law  is  inculcated  both  by  precept 
and  example — by  every  means  which  can  influence  the  sentiment  and  charac- 
ter of  the  pupiL«. 

Military  Drill. 

This  valuable  form  of  cali^-thenic  exercise  has  not  been  developed 
throughout  all  the  schools  as  it  should  lie,  considering  the  len^rth  of 
time  it  has  been  specified  in  the  course  of  study.  The  main  difiiculty 
was,  that  the  teachers  did  not  know  the  drill  themselves.  The  Nor- 
mal School,  however,  has  lately  been  giving  some  training  in  this 
subject ;  and  in  future  it  is  hoped  that  a  thorough  course  can  be 
<;iven  there  in  connection  with  the  other  training.  In  Halifax,  the 
boys  of.  the  Academy  are  organized  into  regular  cadet  companies, 
oflScered,  armed,  drilled  and  uniformed.  In  many  other  schools  the 
pupils  are  drilled,  hut  without  uniform  and  arms.  The  following  is 
the  general  prescription  for  schools  : 

Physical  Exercise  and  Military  Drill. — Physical  exercise  should  be  given 
for  a  ftsw  minutes  in  the  nii«ldle  of  every  session  over  one  hour  in  length.  At 
such  times  it  is  beueficirtl  even  to  pupils  who  have  walked  a  long  distance  to 
school  and  who  are  accustomed  to  active  work  at  home.  The  younger  the 
pupils  the  more  often  such  exercise  should  be  given  in  order  to  maintain 
physical  resifulness  and  mental  activity  during  the  time  for  study.     These 
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exercises  should  always  be  made  the  occasion  of  training  the  pupils  to 
maintain  the  most  healthful  and  graceful  position  of  the  body  in  sitting, 
standing  and  moving.  This  training  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  teacher  as  the 
other  work  of  the  school. 

Military  drill  is  the  latest  result  of  the  experience  of  generations  of  practi" 
cal  men  in  devising  the  most  effective  manner  of  training  numbers  of  men  to 
move  in  the  most  convenient  order  and  under  the  fullest  control.  It  is  there- 
fore particularly  adapted  to  the  movements  of  pupils  in  all  schools,  for  girls  as 
well  as  boys.  Apart  from  other  considerations,  the  fact  that  the  pupils  from 
various  schools  are  often  likely  to  be  massed  together,  makes  it  desirable  that 
the  same  system  should  he  followed  exactly  everywhere.  The  best  system, 
and  that  which  is  most  likely  to  be  useful  in  the  widest  extent,  is  the  stand- 
ard modern  military  drill.  All  teachers  are  required  to  make  as  practical  an 
acquaintance  as  possible  with  the  system  of  military  drill  at  least  as  far  as 
**  squad  drill,"  and  to  have  their  pupils  drilled  to  stand  and  move  smartly. 
Inspectors  are  directed  to  mark  no  school  work  under  this  head,  no  matter  how 
good,  higher  than  "fair,"  unless  he  has  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
Military  drill. 

Moral  and  Patriotic  Duties. 

No  text  books  are  prescribed  for  this  instruction.  The  number  of 
schools  and  the  large  amounts  of  money  contributed  by  them,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  public  press,  for  such  objects  as  the  Famine  in  India, 
our  Soldiers*  Patriotic  Fund,  and  the  Memorial  Fund  for  thosp  who  fell 
in  defence  of  our  Empire  in  South  Africa,  although  the  Education 
Department  in  no  manner  stimulated  or  even  recognized  the  action,  is 
strong  evidence  of  the  sound  and  hearty  character  of  the  sentiment  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  Province  in  these  respects.  The  general 
prescription  for  the  schools  is  worded  as  follows  : 

Moral  and  Patriotic  Duties. — As  enjoined  by  the  School  Law  and  when 
I'ound  most  convenient  and  effective.  Some  lessons  in  readers,  in  history,  in 
biography,  etc ,  may  he  utilized  incidentally.  Certain  anniversary  days,  such 
as  "Empire  Day,"  **  Dominion  Day."  etc.,  should  be  systematically  utilized 
for  patriotic  inspiration. 

I 

The  school  room  and  grounds  is  an  elementary  miniature  world  in  which 
the  pupil  has  an  opportunity  of  developing  nearly  all  of  the  moral  points  of 
character  required  for  useful  living  in  the  great  world  of  mature  human  activ 
it}'.  The  crown  and  sum  total  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  teacher's  work  is 
the  development  of  the  best  possible  character  in  each  pupil ;  so  that  in  every 
lesHon  and  in  every  exercise  this  ultimate  purpose  should  preside  over  and 
direct  the  course  of  the  instruction. 

Good  Manners  is  a  subordinate  but  too  often  neglected  department  of 
character  building.  It  is,  however,  a  very  simple  as  well  as  useful  depart- 
ment ;  and  therefore  one  the  observance  of  which  Inspectors  are  instructed 
specially  to  study  in  each  school,  and  the  neglect  of  which  should  subject  the 
teacher  to  censure  and  the  school  to  a  lowering  of  its  rating.  Every  teacher 
should  be  an  example  of  true  politeness,  which  is  not  only  compatible  with 
the  greatest  power  and  firmness,  but  enhances  them.  In  a  short  time  such  an 
influence  should  materially  improve  the  most  rude  class  of  pupils. 

There  was  a  stronrr  feeling,  when  "  Empire  Day"  was  instituted 
and  fixed  for   the  school  day  preceding  the  anniversary  of   Queen 
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Victoria's  birth  (which  was  alwayB  a  legal  holiday  in  the  <(chools  of 
Nova  Scotia),  that  after  her  death  the  24th  of  May  should  become 
"  Empire  Day,"  as  an  appropriate  and  perpetual  memorial,  should  it 
not  remain  a  legal  holiday.  The  feeling  has  been  growing  stronger 
since. 

School  Gardens. 

The  idea  of  associating  'a  plot  of  land  or  garrlen  with  the  school  is 
not  a  modern  one.  But  the  association  of  the  two  in  the  public  school 
system  of  a  country  has  only  come  in  within  the  present  generation. 

In  1869,  section  63  of  the  imperial  school  law  of  Austria  prescribes 
that  '*  Where  practicable,  a  garden  and  a  place  for  agricultural  experi- 
'*  ments  shall  be  established  at  every  rural  school."  In  1870  it  was 
further  prescribed  that  instruction  in  natural  history  should  be  given 
in  an  appropriately  arranged  school  garden.  In  Austria- Hungary  in 
1898,  there  were  over  18,000  school  gardens.  In  the  Province  of 
Styria  there  is  no  school  without  its  garden. 

In  1869,  a  royal  circular  in  Sweden  was  issued,  requiring  gardens 
averaging  from  70  to  150  square  rods  to  be  appropriately  laid  out. 
In  1894,  Sweden  reported  4,670  school  gardens. 

In  1873,  the  school  law  of  Belgium,  where  the  study  of  Horticul- 
ture is  compulsory,  required  that  each  school  should  have  a  garden  of 
at  least  39^  square  rods,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  instruction  in 
botany,  horticulture  and  agriculture.  In  1897  a  royal  decree  lays 
stress  on  vegetable  culture,  in  which  female  teachers  must  be 
sufficiently  trained  to  giv«  theoretical  and  practical  instruction.  All 
public  elementary  schools  in  Belgium  now  have  their  gardens. 

In  1882,  France  outlined  a  course  of  study  placing  the  first 
instruction  in  horticulture  in  what  corresponds  to  the  middle  grades  of 
our  common  school  course,  where  they  are  required  to  study  practically 
such  subjects  as  soils,  fertilization  and  field  work.  In  1887,  it  was 
decreed  that  no  plan  of  a  school  building  in  the  rural  districts  to 
which  the  state  contributes  money,  should  he  accepted  unless  a  garden 
was  provided.  From  many  of  the  Normal  Schools  candidate  teachers 
go  to  the  Schools  of  Agriculture  to  qualify  for  teaching  in  rural 
schools. 

For  over  twenty  years  school  gardens  have  commenced  to  multiply 
in  the  different  provinces  of  Germany,  although  there  is  no  law  mak- 
ing them  universally  compulsory. 

In  1895,  in  one  province  of  Southern  Russia,  out  of  504  schools, 
257  had  school  gardens,  divided  into  sections  for  grain,  vpgetables, 
fruit,  kitchen  truck,  grapes,  mulberry  trees  for  the  support  of  silk- 
worms, and  apiaries.  On  the  ti96J  acres  under  cultivation,  they  had, 
for  instance;  12,000  fruit  trees  and  over  1,000  beehivei*. 

Since  1892,  some  schools  in  England  have  voluntarily  introduced 
gardens ;   but  the  government   has   not  yet  done  so  much  for  this 
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department  of  practical  education  as  it  has  done  for  other  develop- 
ments.* 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  a  few  attempts  at  school 
gardenini^  have  been  raaHe  by  j^raduatesof  the  Provincial  Normal  and 
School  of  Afjriculttire.  But  they  have  been  handicapped  by  some  of 
our  peculiar  conditions.  1.  The  schools  are  closed  in  midsummer — 
July  and  August.  2.  The  teachers  have  not  bermanent  residences 
provided  near  the  school  houses ;  and  very  often  they  change  each 
year,  the  teacher  leavint;  the  community  when  the  pupils  leave  the 
school — at  the  beginning  of  July. 

The  changes  being  made  in  the  school  law  with  reference  to 
"  Agricultural  Schools  "  "  Superior  Schools,"  and  educational  statistics, 
are  expected  to  stimulate  the  multiplication  of  school  gardens. 

Manual  Training. 

In  the  general  prescriptions  of  the  public  school  course  of  study, 
the  following  paragraph  outlines  the  range  of  work  suggested  to 
trustees,  from  which  they  may  select  what  they  believe  to  be  most 
useful,  under  their  local  conditions  : 

Manual  Training,  —(Optional).  Thid  may  often  be  introduced  as  an  alter- 
ative or  recreation,  and  without  therefore  materially  increasing  the  real  labor 
of  the  pupil.  Clay  modelling,  woodwork,  metal  work,  needlework,  cookery, 
shorthand  (Sir  Isaac  Pitm:ui's  system  only — the  British  and  modern  American 
system — the  most  scientific — the  one  with  the  most  extensive  literature,  and 
the  most  promising  of  becoming  the  universal  system  for  general  correspond- 
ence as  well  as  reporting),  school-plot  farming  or  gardening,  etc ,  as  most 
appropriate  or  expedient,  may  be  introduced  with  the  consent  of  the  trustees. 
Teachers  should  at  all  times  encourage  the  pupils  in  the  production  ot'  speci- 
mens of  home-made  handiwork  or  apparatus,  in  scientific  experiments  at  home, 
and  in  the  formation  of  collections  of  plants,  minerals  and  other  natural  pro- 
ductions of  their  own  part  of  the  country.  It  is  legal  for  tru»*tee8  to  expend 
school  funds — either  for  school  equipment  or  the  engagement  of  special 
teachers  in  these  optional  as  well  as  imperative  subjects. 

B»it  boards  of  trustees  move  very  slowly  in  new  directions,  at  the 
instance  of  surrcfestion  or  even  of  recommendation. 


r»J-» 


In  1891,  a  manual  training  school  in  woodwork  was  made  a 
deprtrtntent  of  the  Halifax  schools.  It  proved  so  successful  under  Mr. 
Russell  tliHt  lie  was  transferred  to  the  Normal  School  in  1893. 
Since  this  date  all  the  students  graduating  from  the  Normal  School, 
female  as  well  as  njale,  took  the  course  of  drawing  and    woodwork. 

In  1900,  the  Provincial  Legislature  passed  an  Act  granting  as 
riuich  as  S600  to  each  school  section  providing  the  prescribed  equip- 
ment should  be  provided,  and    it  could  earn   the  amount  at  the  rate 

*  For  full  information  in  the  compass  of  a  single  article  of  some  18  quarto  pages, 
see  an  English  translation  of  an  article  on  school  gardens  by  Mr.  £.  C«ang,  the  director 
of  a  school  garden  in  Iriptis,  Thuringia.  Germany,  published  in  Chapter  XX  of  Volume 
I  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United  States,  for  the  year 
1898-99. 
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of  15  cents  per  half  day  Icf-son  once  a  week  to  each  pupil.  Not  only 
was  this  grant  allowed  to  trustees  for  woodwork,  but  for  Domestic 
Science. 

In  the  October  Journal  of  Education,  which  has  been  referred  to 
as  a  virtual  appendix  to  this  report,  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
published  regulations  for  these  two  classes  of  schools,  and  issued  pro- 
visional licenses  to  teachers  for  three  schools  in  woodwork — at  Halifax, 
Wolfville,  and  Truro,  and  two  schools  in  Domestic  Science — at  Hali- 
fax and  Truro.  These  five  schools  are  therefore  ^oing  into  operation 
simultaneously  with  the  law.  More  schools  would  have  been  opened 
were  there  qualified  teachers  to  be  had. 

The  ne.xt  step  was  to  make  arrangements  for  the  preparation  of 
special  teachers  for  such  schools.  The  training  given  in  the  Normal 
School  for  the  previous  seven  years  in  woodwork  was  not  intended 
to  prepare  a  teacher  to  take  charge  of  a  Manual  Training  School. 
And  nothinjj  was  attempted  in  the  wav  of  Domestic  Science  training 
which  was  even  more  important  for  the  majority  of  the  girls.  Provi- 
sion is  being  made  for  these  objects  in  connection  with  the 

Reorganization  of  the  Normal  School. 

Instead  of  utilizing  only  one  Kindergarten  and  two  common 
school  departments,  known  as  the  model  schools,  for  the  teaching 
practice  of  Normal  School  students,  it  is  arranged  with  the  town  of 
Truro  to  throw  open  for  this  purpose,  the  numerous  departments  of 
its  public  schools  under  carefully  supervised  conditions.  At  the  same 
time  the  School  Board  of  Truro  determined  to  make  their  school 
system  in  every  respect  a  model  one  ;  and  taking  advantage  of  the  new 
law,  they  established  a  Manual  Training  School  in  woodwork  and 
another  in  Domestic  Science,  open  free  to  Normal  School  students  as 
well  as  to  their  own  people.  In  addition,  provision  was  also  made  for  a 
thorough  and  free  course  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  taking 
charge  of  Manual  Training  Schools.  In  other  words,  to  the  Provin- 
cial Normal  School  there  have  been  affiliated,  for  the  specified 
purposes,  the  public  schools  of  Truro,  consisting  of  a  kindergarten, 
common  schools,  high  school,  manual  training  in  woodwork  and  in 
domestic  science.  It  is  expected  that  the  affiliation  will  prove  use- 
ful to  both  Town  and  Province. 

The . Macdonald  Manual  Training  School. 

When  these  arrangements  were  being  planned,  Sir  William  Mac- 
donald, seeing  the  promise  of  thiss  form  of  education  in  European 
countries,  and  as  advised  by  Professor  J.  W.  Robertson  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Ottawa,  determined  to  establish,  at  his  own 
expense,  Manual  Training  Schools  in  each  Province  of  Canada,  in  order 
to  demonstrate  their  value.  He  equipped  a  school  in  the  original 
Normal  School  building  of  1855,  and  presented  it  to  the  town  of  Truro. 
He  brought  out  from  England,  as  principal  of  the  school,  Mr.  T.  B.  Kid- 
ner,  a  first-class  Honors  man  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute, 
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a  fellow  of  the  British  Institute  of  Carpentry,  and  a  certified  teacher 
under  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  Great  Britain;  A  well- 
qualified  assistant  was  brought  out  later,  who  is  able  also  to  take 
charge  of  the  school  ;  while  Mr.  Kidner  himself,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Sir  William  Macdonald  fund  for  three  years  to  come,  deter- 
mined  to  give  special  attention  to  the  Normal  School  and  the 
development  of  the  new  idea  throucjhout  the  Province.  To  give  him 
the  fullest  prestige  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  appointed  him 
Supervisor  of  the  Manual  Training  Schools  in  woodwork  for  the 
Province,  which  function  he  is  everyway  qualified  to  perform. 
Indeed,  our  own  Inspectors  have  not  had  the  opportunity,  as  a  rule, 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  inspection  of  such  institutions ;  so  that 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Kidner's  services  at  the  present  crisis  is  simply 
invaluable. 

Normal  School  Science  Building. 

This  bailding,  which  is  sketched  in  the  frontispiece,  takes  the 
place  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  on  the  Provincial  Farm,  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  spring  of  1898.  Since  then  the  agricultural 
classes  antl  allied  scientific  classes  of  the  Normal  School,  instructed 
by  Mr.  Smith,  met  in  a  rented  building  some  distance  from  the 
Normal  School  as  well  as  from  the  farm.  The  ec^uipment  was  so 
unsightly  and  unsatisfactory  as  to  fully  account  for  the  falling  oflf  in 
Agricultural  students  since  the  fire.  But  in  the  new  structure,  there 
will  be  greater  advantages  than  in  the  original  buildings ;  and  its 
proximity  to  the  Normal  School  proper,  will  enable  it  to  be  used  for 
the  science  classes,  for  which  there  was  not  sufficient  accommodation 
before.  The  conservatory  attached  will  allow  the  botanical  subjects, 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  Agricultural  Science,  to  be  treated 
satisfactorily  all  the  year  round.  The  Provincial  Farm,  about  a  mile 
away,  will  supply  the  objective  means  of  studying  practically,  the 
dairy,  live  stock,  tillage,  fertilizing,  horticulture  and  kitchen  garden- 
ing. The  Provincial  Normal  School  is  in  this  intimate  manner 
affiliated  to  the  School  of  Agriculture  as  well  as  to  the  other  institu- 
tions previously  specified.  The  report  of  the  School  of  Agriculture 
will  be  found  on  page  58. 

Normal  School  Staff. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Calkin,  who  in  1865  was- appointed  Professor  of  English 
and  Classics  in  the  Normal  School,  and  in  1869  its  Principal,  in  suc- 
cession to  Rev.  Alexander  Forrester,  tendered  his  resignation  in  this 
closing  year  of  the  century.  The  growth  of  the  institution  under  his 
charge,  his  influence  on  the  character  of  so  many  students  for  so  many 
years,  and  his  work  in  moulding  educational  legislation  and  the  senti- 
ment of  the  country,  will  give  him  a  very  important  place  in  the 
history  of  the  Province  in  future.  On  page  47  will  be  found  his  last 
annual  report  as  Principal.  It  contains  a  few  references  to  the  histoiy 
of  the  institution,  as  well  as  to  its  present  prosperous  state,  which 
make  it  of  much  interest. 

Mr.  David  Soloan  has  been  appointed  his  successor;  and  is  now 
engaged  in  the  reorganization  of  the  institution,  with  a  partially  new 
staff,  on  the  lines  already  indicated. 
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Late  Changes  in  England. 

In  concludinor  these  comments  on  changes  in  our  own  system,  I 
make  the  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  England  for  1900,  in  lieu  of  comment  on  old  debated  points.  They 
indicate  some  interesting  changes  which  are  approximating,  in  these 
respects,  the  English  system  more  nearly  to  our  own.  The  old 
Education  l^epartment  has  been  consolidated  with  the  modern  Science 
and  Art  Department,  thus  forming  the  new  Board  of  Education, 
which  has  supreme  control  over  all  branches  of  public  education  of 
ancient  and  modern  origin,  the  Geological  Survey,  etc.  Instead  of 
comment,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  take  the  liberty  of  italicizing  : 

"In  pursuance  of  the  Board  of  Education  Act,  1899,  the  Education 
"Department  and  the  Science  and  Art  Department  were  replaced  by  the 
^^  Board  of  EduccUion^  as  from  Ist  April,  1900.  The  last  report  of  the 
"  Education  Department  was  dated  23rd  October,  1899.  The  last  report  of 
^  the  Science  and  Art  Department  was  dated  Ist  July,  1899.  Our  present 
**  report  isnn  continuation  of  those  two  reports." — [Page  5.'\ 

"  The  policy  of  substitution  of  inspection  for  examination  as  the  test  on 
"  yfhich  grants  to  Science  and  AH  Schools  and  Classes  arp.  assessed,  will  in  the 
''coming  year  be  carried  to  its  final  stage.  Since  1897,  payments  on  the 
"  results  of  examination  in  elementary  subjects  have  not  been  made,  but  the 
"  examination  result  has  been  taken  into  consideration  with  the  Report  of  the 
"  Inspector  in  awarding  grants." — [Page  P.] 

"  A  change  in  the  grouping  of  the  Science  subjects  of  the  Directory,  and  a 
"  revision  of  several  of  the  syllabuses,  has  also  been  made.  This  will  prevent 
*'  the  overlapping  of  the  different  Science  subjects,  and  encourage  students  to 
"  study  progressive  Science  courses  in  which  knowledge  of  the  general  scien- 
''tific  principles  involved  in  any  branch  shall  precede  the  study  of  their 
"  application  to  any  special  department  of  industry.  Special  group  certificates 
"  are  issued  to  students  who  have  successfully  followed  one  of  these  continu- 
*'  ous  courses,  which  should  be  particularly  valuable  to  applicants  for  positions 
"in  the  industrial  world." 


<( 


"The  code  for  1900  introduces  important  changes  in  the  mode  of  payment 
of  the  annual  grant,  which  will  apply  to  all  public  elementary  day  schools 
"whose  school  year  ends  on  and  after  31st  March,  1901." — [Page  10.] 

"  The  simplification  of  grants  and  the  accompanying  changes  in  the  curric- 
"  ulum  of  elementary  schools  form  a  further  advance  on  the  lines  which  have 
**  been  followed  in  recent  alterations  of  the  code.  The  general  object  of  these 
"  alterations  has  been  to  secure  for  schools  greater  financial  stability,  to  allow 
"  more  freedom  in  the  classification  of  scholars,  to  make  the  curriculum  more 
^'liberal  and  practical,  and  to  provide  for  the  varying  needs  of  different  types 
"of  schools." 

"The  present  changes  are  intended  to  operate  in  the  same  direction,  and 
**  in  particular  to  make  the  course  of  instruction  in  all  schools  more  compre- 
*^  hensive,  while  enabling  the  details  of  the  instruction  to  be  adapted  to  the 
"  special  circumstances  of  the  school.  Under  the  old  system  of  separate  grants 
"  there  has  been  to  some  extent  a  tendency  to  specialize  in  certain  subjects  to  the 
**  mglect  of  others  equally  important,  and.  to  draw  shurp  lines  of  distinction 
"  between  subjects  which  icould  be  m.ore  profitably  treated  in  cfmnection  with  one 
**  another.  We  hope  that  the  new  code  will  remedy  these  evils,  and  will  thus 
"  make  it  possible  to  secure  a  higher  level  of  general  education  without  impos- 
"  ing  any  additional  burden  on  teachers  and  children." — [Page  i/.] 
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In  the  development  o£  Scientific,  Art  and  Technical  Education, 
onr  attempts  are  too  insiornificant  to  be  at  all  compared  with  those  of 
England.  Yet  the  leading  .statesmen  of  Britain,  from  recent  utter- 
ances, appear  to  feel  that  sufficient  has  not  yet  been  done  in  this 
direction  ;  and  that  more  should  be  done,  even  were  it  at  the  expense 
of  some  of  the  time  absorbed  in  the  older  classical  instruction. 

The  Universities. 

Table  XXL,  page  31,  gives  the  statistics  of  the  Colleges  having 
the  power  of  granting  degrees.  It  is  difficult  to  display  these 
statistics  in  tabular  form  so  as  to  express  the  exact  amount  of  work 
done  by  each  institution  ;  for  at  Ste.  Anne's  College,  for  instance, 
County  Academy  students  are  included  in  the  numbers.  But  apart 
from  this  possible  variation  of  standard  in  each  insti4^ution,  the  table 
gives  a  fairly  full  and  an  authoritative  presentation  of  the  work  of 
each.  St.  Francis  Xavier  College,  under  the  presidency  of  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  Thompson,  has  made  the  greatest  advance  during  the  year;  and 
the  full  measure  of  growth  is  not  fully  shown  in  the  table.  For 
a  fine  Science  building  has  been  erected,  and  is  now  in  the  course  of 
being  equipped  so  as  to  excel  any  other  similar  department  of  our 
Colleges.  These  institutions  are  neither  aided  nor  controlled  by  the 
Education  Department,  in  which  respect  they  are  like  the 

Private  Schools. 

These  are  listed  on  page  38.  One  report  came  in  after  the  table 
was  printed — that  of  St.  Andrew's  School  at  Annapolis  Royal.  Some 
of  these  institutions  are  large  colleges,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  statis' 
tics-;  but  they  confer  no  degrees.  Among  them,  therefore,  might  be 
enrolled  the  Seminary  of  the  Holy  Heart  on  Quinpool  Road,  Halifax, 
under  the  presidency  of  P.  LeCourtois,  with  five  professors  and 
18  students.  Its  course  is  restricted  to  philosophy  and  theology,  and 
the  institution  is  affiliated  to  the  College  Ste.  Anne.  From  this  table, 
which  contains  the  names  of  all  the  schools  which  could  be  discovered 
to  be  in  operation,  it  will  be  seen  that  practically  all  the  common 
school  work  and  nearly  all  the  ordinary  high  school  work  of  the 
Province  are  done  in  the  public  schools. 

The  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

received  $6,337.60  from  the  Provincial  Treasury,  and  $5,325  from  the 
County  Fund.  A  report  from  its  principal  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix,  page  132. 

The  School  for  the  Blind 

received  $4,875  from  the  Provincial  Treasury,,  and  $3,975  from  the 
County.  A  very  full  report  of  its  work  for  the  year  will  be  found  in 
the  appendix,  page  134. 

Other  Aided  Institution's. 

The  reports  of  the  Victoria  School  of  Art  and  Design,  the  Halifax 
Medical  College,  and  the  Nova  Scotia  School  of  Horticulture  at 
Wolfville,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  beginning  respectively  at 
pages  145,  148  and  149. 
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The  Reports  of  the  Inspectors, 

which  contain  valuable  information  on  the  local  educational  conditions, 
will  be  found,  beginning  on  page  61.  The  reproduction  of  a  photograph 
of  the  public  school  of  Westville,  Pictou  County,  a  county  which  now 
contains  a  very  creditable  number  of  superior  school  buildings,  will 
be  found  facing  the  reference  to  it  by  the  Inspector,  on  page  102. 

Educational  Institutes. 

In  the^last  Appendix,  beginning  at  page  151,  will  be  fonnd  short 
sketches  of  the  work  of  such  educational  institutes  as  the  Summer 
School  of  Science  for  the  Atlantic  Provinces  of  Canada,  and  the 
Institutes  held  by  some  of  the  Inspectors,  including  one  for  the 
French  Teachers  specially,  which  was  held  at  Church  Point. 

The  Summer  School  of  Science  is  specially  valuable,  mainly  on 
account  of  the  longer  time  taken  by  teachers  at  it.  The  Bear  River 
session  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  useful  in  its  history.  Next 
year  it  meets  in  the  picturesque  town  of  Lunenburg,  in  the  most 
interesting  season  of  the  year  for  a  superb  watering  place. 

The  Educational  Institutes  proper  were  extremely  well  attended, 
proving  the  deep  interest  taken  by  members  of  the  profession  in  edu- 
cational matters.  The  papers,  model  lessons  and  discussion  on  these 
occasions  with  scarcely  any  exception,  indicate  advancing  scholarship, 
growing  knowledge  of  educational  matters  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
the  development  of  a  noble  professional  spirit. 

The  Seventieth  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Institute  met 
from  the  7th  to  the  11th  of  July,  in  Halifax,  the  Hon.  Mason  S.  Stone, 
Superintendent  of  Education  for  the  State  of  Vermont,  presiding. 
The  teachers  of  Nova  Scotia  were  authorized  to  become  members  of 
the  Convention  in  lieu  of  their  own  Provincial  Educational  Association, 
and  they  attended  to  the  number  of  over  300.  Teachers  from  New 
Brunswick,  and  a  few  from  other  provinces  joined  the  citizens  of 
Halifax  in  giving  the  teachers  from  the  United  States  a  very 
hearty  welcome.  The  exercises  were  valuable,  interesting  and  inspir- 
ing. Among  others  most  conspicuous  from  abroad  were  the  Hon. 
W.  W.  Stetson,  of  Maine ;  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  of  Boston  ;  O.  H.  Lang, 
of  New  York ;  A.  W.  Edson,  of  Now  York  ;  Dr.  C.  C.  Rounds,  of 
Washington  ;  Judge  Stafford,  of  Vermont ;  Rev.  Josiah  Strong,  of 
New  York ;  L.  Z.  Brandford,  of  Jamaica  ;  and  Rev.  William  J.  Long  of 
"  The  Ways  of  Wood  Folk."  The  total  enrolled  attendance  was  a 
little  over  500. 

Mining  Schools,  &c. 

An  important  branch  of  education  comes  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  Department  of  Mines.  The  Mining  schools,  referred  to  in  more 
detail  in  previous  reports,  prepared  underground  managers,  overmen, 
and  engineers  and  miners  for  certificates  granted   on  examination. 
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During  the  year,  12  underground  managers'  certificates,  13  overmen 
certificates,  20  third  class  and  3  second  class  engineer's  certificates 
were  granted.  The  Provincial  Museum  has  also  been  rehoused  and 
reorganized  under  the  said  department ;  and  closely  associated  with 
it  a  Scientific  Library  has  been  organized.  Further  details  may  be 
obtained  in  the  Mines  Report  for  1900,  beginning  on  page  4. 

In  Conclusion, 

I  may  say  that  the  school  year  has  been  exceptionally  full ;  for 
the  changes  taking  place  in  the  law  necessitated  increased  corres- 
pondence, examination  stations  and  work  were  growing,  and  educa- 
tional institutes  were  more  numerous  and  engrossing  of  effort  than 
usual.  Added  to  this  was  new  work  not  yet  completed,  namely, 
the  revision  of  the  Statutes  and  Regulations,  the  reorganization  of 
the  Normal  School,  the  planning  of  the  Science  building  and  equip- 
ment, and  of  model  rural  school  buildings,  and  the  recasting  of  the 
old  form  of  statistics,  and  of  all  the  blanks  and  forms  affected  thereby. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  MacKAY, 
Superintendent  of  Education, 
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TABLE    XVI. 

Apportionment  of  County  Fund  to  Trustees  for  Tear  ended  July,  1900. 


MUNICIPAL- 
ITIKS. 

3g  §* 

o 

i 

480,532 
310,988 
805,938 
522,641 
1,008,768 
305,197 
2.34,776 
296,162 
95,817 
664,951 
224,2.32 
225.847 
505,448 
644,574 
7.39,485 
144,697 
806,028 
275,695 
352.196 
212,670 
201.691 
214,4.33 
377.6.37 
265,525 

On  account  of  Teach- 
ers employed. 

On  account  of  aver- 
age attendance   of 
pupils. 

On  account  of  Pupils 
attending    Halifax 
School  for  Blind. 

On  account  of  Pupils 
attending  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution, 
Halifax. 

Total  amount  appro- 
priated. 

Amount  per  Pnpil  in 
attendance  the  full 
Term. 

Annapolis   . . 
Antigonish.. 
Cape  Breton. 
Colchester    . 
Cumberland. 

Digby  

aare 

Guysboro.  . . 
St.  Mary's  . . 
Halifax  Co.  . 
Hants,  East. 
Hanto,   West 
Inverness    . 

Kings 

Lanenburg  .. 
Chester   .... 
Pictou 

$  2.922  23 
2,133  65 
3,899  99 
3,260  69 

,    5,145  91 
1,685  11 

1.158  86 
1,629  45 

586  29 
3,321  36 
1,466  56 
1,292  51 
3,720  .36 
3,256  08 
3,666  14 

785  77 
4,370  69 
1,574  77 
1,925  72 

1.159  92 
978  32 

1,606  03 
1,7.33  95 
1.159  05 

$2,657  96 
2,474  95 
5,716  89 
2,756  10 
4,388  97 
1,5.35  93 
1,063  79 
1,902  39 

590  .37 
4,483  64 
1,235  92 
1,499  81 
3,094  62 
2,811  52 
3.039  61 

627  44 
5,622  31 
1,610  17 
2,018  81 

783  78 

885  88 
2,1.34  97 
1,828  18 
1,419  52 

$    75  00 

75  00 

225  00 
375  00 

226  00 
1.33  11 

91  89 
225  04 

74  96 
450  00 

73  76 

76  24 
375  00 
375  00 
371  76 

78  24 

$  150  00 
150  00 
450  00 
225  00 
600  00 
177  48 
122  62 
112  52 
37  48 
225  00 
73  76 
76  24 
525  00 
300  00 
619  60 
130  40 
375  00 

'366*66 
229  68 
220  32 

$  5,805  19 
4,833  60 

10,291  88 
6,616  79 

10,359  88 
3,531  63 
2,437  06 
3,869  40 
1,289  10 
8,480  00 
2,850  00 
2,944  80 
7,714  98 
6,742  60 
7,697  11 
1,621  85 

10,368  00 
3.184  94 
4,319  53 
2.326  60 
2,231  40 
3.741  00 
3,866  70 
2,799  00 

$119,922  94 
120,082  43 

$1  15 
1  65 
1  52 
1  09 

92 
1  05 

95 
1  35 
1  29 
1  35 
1  15 
1  41 
1  29 
1  07 

87 

91 
1  47 

Queens    .... 
Richmond 
Shelbume  .. 
Harrington . . 
Victoria  .... 

•   •*••• 

75  00 
153  12 
146  88 

1  21 

1  31 
80 
97 

2  10 

Tarmonth  . . 
Argyle 

174  04 
125  96 

1.30  53 

94  47 

$5,325  00 
5,325  00 

1  04 
1  15 

Total  1900. 
•«     1899. 

9,815.928 
9,810,310 

5,618 

$54,439  41 
53.602  77 

$56,183  53 
57,442  16 

$3,975  00 
3,712  60 

$  1  21 

1  23 

TnAPAAAA    . 

$    836  64 

$262  60 

Decrease. . 

$V.268'6.3 

.!!!!!!           «  1S9  49 

$0  02 
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GOVERNMENT    AID    TO    POOR    SECTIONS. 


TABLE    XVII. 

Special  Government  Aid  to  Poor  Sections,  1900. 


COUNTIES. 


AnnapolivS  . 
Antigonish  . 
Cape  Breton 
Colchester  . 
Cumberland. 

Digby 

Guysboro.  .. 
Halifax.   . . . 

Hants 

Inverness.    . 

Rings 

Lunenburg  . 

Pictou 

Queens 

Richmond.  . 
Shelburne.  . 
Victoria.  . . . 
Yarmouth    • 


Total  1900. 
"      1899. 


Increase . 
Decrpasft. 


Paid  by  Government  over  and 
above  the  ordinary  Grants  towards 
Salaries  of  Teachers  employed  in 
Poor  Sections. 


First  Half  Year. 


$  138  79 
91  95 

65  43 
150  00 
150  00 
150  00 

69  39 
134  89 
125  37 
144  86 
150  00 
150  00 
150  68 
122  39 
109  68 
43  39 
30  08 

66  21 


$2043  11 
1981   19 


9  61  92 


Second  Half  Year 


S  151  83 

154  75 

91  48 

150  00 

150  00 

150  00 

151  18 
147  01 
131  55 
136  46 
150  00 
150  00 
114  09 
117  43 
111  19 

40  86 
37  03 
55  89 


$2190  75 
1980  48 


$  210  27 


total 


$  290  62 
246  70 
156  91 
300  00 
300  00 
300  00 
220  57 
281  90 
256  92 
281  32 
300  00 
300  00 
264  77 
239  82 
220  87 
84  25 
67  11 
122  10 


$4233  86 
3961  67 


$  272  19 


SPECUL    COUNTY    AID. 
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TABLE    XYIII. 

Poor  Sections — Special  County  Aid. 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


it 


n 


tt 


t( 


(C 


ti 


(i 


Annapolis,  County    of. 

Antigonisb, 

Cape  Breton, 

Colchester, 

Cumberland, 

Digby,  District  of 

Clare, 

Guysboro 

St.  Mary'.^, 

Halifax,  County  of 

Hants,  East,  District  of 

Hants.  West.        "  

Inverness,  County  of 

Kings,  " 

Lunenburg  and  New  Dublin, 

District  of    

Chester,  District  of      

Pictou,  County  of 

Queens.        "  

Richmond,  ''  

Shelburne,  District  of 

Barrington,         "  

Victoria,  County  of    

Yarmouth,  District  of    

Argyle.  "  


Nnmber  of  these 
Sections  having 
Schools. 


Total  1900. 
"     1899. 


Increase. 
Decrease 


21 

19 

13 

25 

26 

15 

7 

9 

6 

23 

12 

9 

21 

31 

18 

8 

20 

15 

13 

5 

4 

5 

7 

3 


335 
313 


22 


Amount  of  Connty  AssoM- 
roent  paid  to  these  Schools 
over  and  above  ordinary 
allowance. 


$  205  58 
223  84* 
141  40 
240  31 
270  36 
167  28 

78  41 
113  69 

53  41 
277  34 

105  65 

106  31 
232  61 
323  92 

170  40 

62  97 
202  87 

171  25 
157  68 

56  55 
36  80 

63  76 

79  85 
24  34 


S3566  58 
3457  91 


S  108  67 
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COUNTY  ACADEMIES. 
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TABL£  XXIV. 

Summary  of  Government  Grants  for  Ediucation  for  the  Fiscal  Year 

ended  Sept  SOth,  1900, 

Provincial  Grant  to  Teachers $182,499  88 

County  Academy  Grant   16,720  00 

Examination  (Gross) 5,768  88 

Inspection 14,425  00 

Normal  and  Model  School 9,711  20 

Travelling  Expenses — Normal  School  Students   2,727  50 

School  of  Agriculture   1.700  00 

Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb 6.337  50 

School  for  the  Blind 4,875  00 

Government  Night  Schools 390  20 

Summer  School  of  Science 100  00 

Expenses  (Office) 1,310  09 

Salaries 3,400  00 

Travelling  Expenses — Superintendent 400  00 


$250,365  25 
Less — Examination  Fees 2,055  62 


$248,309  63 
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APPENDIX     A. 


REPORT  OF  NORMAL  S0HOOL. 


SESSION   1899-1900. 


To  A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  (my  thirty-first 
and  niy  last)  annual  report  of  the  Provincial  Normal  School. 

The  Session  began  on  Wednesday,  October  18th,  1899,  and  closed 
on  Thursday,  June  28th,  1900.  The  total  number  of  students 
enrolled  was  223,  distributed  among  the  difl^erent  classes  as  follows, — 
18  in  the  A  class,  84  in  the  B  class,  64  in  the  C  class,  and  57  in  the 
D  class.  These  students  were  graduated  as  follows, — eight  with 
Academic  Rank,  seventy-three  w.ith  First  Rank,  sixty -six  with 
Second  Rank,  and  sixty  four  with  Third  Rank,  leaving  eleven  with- 
out diploma  of  any  rank,  eight  of  whom  were  recommended  for 
provisional  license  of  Third  Class,  for  one  year. 

As  in  former  years,  several  students  who  did  not  fully  sustain  the 
professional  char&cter  of  the  rank  which  they  sought  have  been 
placed  in  the  next  lower  rank.  For  such  of  these  as  have  been 
granted  our,  "  interim  "  diploma  of  the  lower  rank,  the  regulation 
bearing  on  such  cases  provides  advancement  to  the  rank  worked  for, 
after  one  year's  successful  teaching,  duly  certified  to  by  an  inspector. 

The  names  and  standing  of  the  students  are  given  in  the  subjoined 
list.  In  this  tabulated  statement  will  also  be  found  the  names  and 
rank  of  former  graduates  whose  rank  has  been  advanced  during 
the  year. 

In  my  last  two  reports  I  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  larger 
accommodation  for  the  Manual  Training  and  Science  Departments. 
I  have  now  great  pleasure  in  recognizing  the  response  made  by  the 
Government  and  the  Legislature  to  this  appeal.  While  I  write  this 
report  there  falls  upon  [my  ear  the  sound  of  the  hammers  of  the 
workmen  engaged  in  the  erection  of  an  annex  to  the  Normal  School 
Building,  at  a  cost  of  from  815,000  to  $20,000,  for  the  better  housing 
of  these  departments  ;  and  by  the  opening  of  the  next  term  in  October 
this  building  will  probably  be  ready  for  occupation. 

But,  Sir,  I  had  nearly  forgotten  that  I  am  writing  my  last  report 
of  the  Normal  School.     As  ^^ou  are  aware,  my  resignation  of  the 
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office  I  have  had  the  honor  to  hold  for  the  past  thirty-one  years,  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  I  assure  you,  it  is 
not  without  much  sadness  that  I  bid  you  an  oflBcial  farewell.  Permit 
roe,  in  my  valedictory,  to  give  expression  to  a  few  thoughts  suggested 
by  the  occasion,  in  which,  possibly,  the  personal  element  may  be  more 
prominent  than  would  be  seemly  under  ordinary  conditions.  Forty- 
four  3' ears  have  passed  away  since  I  first  entered  the  Institution  as 
a  student.  A  year  later,  I  returned  as  head  master  of  the  Model 
School,  which  at  that  time  comprised  all  the  school  children  of  Truro. 
In  the  Autumn  of  1865  I  entered  the  Normal  School  proper  as 
instructor  in  the  English  and  Classical  Departments,  and  in  the 
Spring  of  1869,  I  had  the  honor  to  succeed  the  Rev.  Dr.  Forrester,  as 
principal  of  the  Institution.  The  Normal  School  has  been  the  princi- 
pal scene  of  my  life  work,  and  so  intimately  has  its  history  blended 
with  the  events  of  my  life,  and  so  much  doe.*>  the  Institution  seem  a 
part  of  myself,  or  I  a  part  of  it,  that  you  will  kindly  bear  with  me  if 
at  times  I  mistake  the  subject  of  my  report.  When  I  look  back  to 
the  earlj'  days  of  my  connection  with  the  Institution,  and  compare  its 
character  at  that  time  with  what  it  now  is,  I  feel  a  thrill  of  pride, 
which,  I  venture  to  think,  is  in  a  degree  justifiable.  The  Institution 
has  certainly  developed  into  a  thing  of  grander  proportions  than  one 
would  have  felt  safe  in  predicting  for  it  in  its  infancy.  The  original 
small  wooden  building,  erected  in  1855,  then  and  for  many  years 
afterwards  considered  adequate  for  its  purpose,  after  a  quarter  of  a 
century's  service,  gave  place  to  the  present  structure  of  brick  and 
stone,  erected  in  1878,  at  a  cost  of  about  $40,000. 

A  new  era  of  progress  now  dawned  on  the  Institution.  Hereto- 
fore three  regular  teachers  were  considered  sufficient,  or  even  more 
than  enough,  for  the  work  to  be  done.  But  now,  from  time  to  time, 
with  the  development  of  educational  thought,  new  departments  were 
added,  and  additions  were  made  to  the  teaching  force.  In  due 
succession  there  came  the  departments  of  drawing,  vocal  music,  elocu- 
tion, manual  training,  natural  science,  and  the  kindergarten.  Through 
the  affiliated  School  of  Agriculture  there  was  added  also  a  short 
course  in  scientific  agriculture,  with  its  various  branches  of  practical 
husbandry.  Thus  has  development  gone  on  until  the  teaching  statf, 
without  including  the  teachers  of  the  Model  School  and  the  Kinder- 
garten, comprises  a  Faculty  of  seven  instructors. 

The  attendance  of  the  students  shows  similar,  or  even  greater 
progiess.  Daring  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  history  of  the 
Institution,  the  average  attendance  was  about  sixty  ;  during  the  last 
twenty  years  it  has  risen  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-three,  while  the 
year  just  closed  shows  the  unprecedented  enrolment  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-three.  Thus,  the  attendance  to-day  is  nearly  four-fold 
that  of  thirty  years  ago. 

In  other  respects,  too,  there  has  been  marvellous  expansion. 
Whether  the  members  of  the  Provincial  Government  feel  a  pride  in 
this  feature  of  growth  I  know  not,  but  the  annual  expenditure  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  Institution  has  advanced  from  $3,200  in  the 
early  days,  to  a  present  cost  of  about  $10,000. 
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But  the  Noimal  School  has  not  lost  its  vitality,  or  ceased  to  grow. 
Better  days  are  j''et  to  follow.  As  I  have  already  stated,  a  new 
building  is  in  course  of  erection,  which  is  an  evidence  of  life,  and  a 
promise  of  growth.  Other  good  things  will  follow,  and  the  best  is 
yet  to  be. 

I  shall  no  longer  share  in  the  joy  of  the  workers,  but  I  am  oot 
vain  enough  to  suppose  that  through  my  withdrawal  from  tha  Insti- 
tution its  proj^ress  will  be  hindered,  or  to  imagine  that  the  successes 
and  glories  of  its  past  history  were  essentially  connected  with  my 
instrumentality.  I  rejoice  that  I  have' been  permitted  to  witness  so 
much  of  its  prosperity,  and  I  shall  continue  to  rejoice  in  the  success 
which  it  shall  vet  achieve. 

A  kind  friend,  in  writing  me  respecting  my  retirement,  remarked, 
**  Your  position  has  not  been  a  bed  of  roses,  but  it  has  had  its  com- 
pensations." True,  there  have  been  difficulties,  serious  difficulties, 
and  there  have  been  compensations,  grand  compensations,  enough,  and 
more  than  enough,  for  the  healing  of  the  wounds  which  the  thorns 
have  inflicted.  The  chiefs  under  whom  I  have  served  were  true  and 
noble  men — Forrester,  and  Rand,  and  Allison  and  MacKay — all  true 
and  noble  men.  To  enjoy  the  contidence,  and  experience  the  unwav- 
ering support  of  such  men,  is  adequate  compensation  for  much 
hardships. 

Then  the  men  and  women  who  have  been  co-workers  with  me  in 
the  Institution  have  been  faithful  and  true  ;  and  to  be  associated  with 
them  was  a  guarantee  that  I  should  not  be  left  to  grapple  with 
difficulties  single-handed. 

It  has  been  a  comfort,  too,  and  an  inspiration,  to  know  that  many 
of  those  men  and  women  who  have  gone  out  from  this  Institution, — 
some  of  them  to  carry  on  the  work  of  education  in  our  own  Province, 
others  to  engage  in  educational,  missionary,  or  other  fields  of  labor  in 
far-off  lands — that  many  of  these  have  looked  back  to  the  Normal 
School  as  an  alma  mater,  whose  benign  influence  gave  them  the 
strength  and  fitness  for  the  work  to  which  they  were  called. 

Thanking  you,  sir,  must  cordially,  for  your  many  kindnesses,  and 
assuring  you  of  my  pleasant  memories  of  our  official  and  personal 
intercourse, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Yours  respectfully, 

JOHN  B.  CALKIN, 

Retiring  Principal. 

Normal  School,  Truro,  N,  S.,  June  28th,  1900. 
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STUDENTS    OF    SESSION     1899-1900. 


AWARDED  DIPLOMAS  OF  ACADEMIC  RANK. 


Archibald,  Eugenie,  B.  A. Truro Colchester. 

Benvie,  Robert Salt  Springs  ....  Pictou. 

Chase,  Margaret  H.,  B.  A Sheffield  Mills  .  ..Kings. 

Macdonnell,  Donald  F.,  B.  A Port  Hood Inverness. 

McKenzie,  George  W.,  B.  A. St.  George's  Ch'nl.Richmond. 

McLeod.  James  A.,  B.  A Brooklyn Queens. 

Munro,  Henry  F.,  B.  A Pictou Pictou. 

Trask,  James  L Arcadia • .  Yarmouth. 


QUALIFIED   FUR    ACADEMIC    DIPLOMA    ON    OBTAINING 

HIGH  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE  OF  GRADE   A-~IN  THE 

MEANTIME  AWARDED  DIPLOMA  OF  FIRST  RANK. 


Eaton,  Isabel,  B.  A , Dartmouth Halifax. 

England,  Harry,  B.  A Hantsport Hants. 

Foster,  Fred  O.,  B.  A Upper  Granville  .Annapolis. 

Lawlor,  Gertrude  L,  B.  L Dartmouth. . . , .  .Halifax. 

McDougall,  Margaret  F.,  B.  A Antigonish Antigonish. 

McKay,  Katie  W.,  B.  A Dartmouth Halifax. 

O'Connell,  John  J.,  B.  A. Sydney Cape  Breton. 

Rogers,  Stephen  H.,  B.  A Weston Kings, 

Thompson,  Margaret,  B.  A Antigonish Antigonish. 


AWARDED  DIPLOMA  OF  FIRST  RANK. 


Allen,  Egbert  C Arcadia Yarmouth. 

Atkinson,  Blanche  A Maccan Cumberland. 

Banks.  Stella  M Ay lesford Kings. 

Banks,  Florence  M S.  Farraington. . .  Annapolis, 

Blackadar,  Thomas  B Hebron Yarmouth. 

Blair,  Caroline  M.  E Truro Colchester. 

Bond,  Mary  G Tusket Yarmouth. 

Bowlby,  Minnie  F. . Aylesford Kings. 

Burbidge,  Josephine  Q Millsville Kings. 

Campbell,  Jean  E Baddeck Victoria. 

Cann,  Belle  H Hebron Yarmouth. 

Chapman,  Eleanor  L Dartmouth Halifax. 
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Chipman,  George  F Nicbaux  West  .  ..Annapolis. 

Chipman,  Ella  M Nictaux  West  ,  ..Annapolis. 

Chute,  Lottie  De  W . .  • , Berwick Kings. 

Coleman,  Edna  F Ay lesford Kincjs. 

Connor,  Bessie  B .* . .  Halifax Halifax.     • 

Cox,  Sara  E Canard Kings. 

Creelraan,  Elizabeth  C . . U.  Stewiaeke ....  Colchester. 

Cruikshank,  Margaret Sunny  Brae  . .  .  .Pictou. 

Davis,  Charles  J Guyaboro Gu ysboro. 

DeLong,  Mnud  E New  Germany  .  ..Lunenburg. 

Densmore,  Florence Port  Clyde Shelburne. 

Dexter,  floger Brooklyn  . .  ....  .Queens. 

Dexter,  Marston  E Milton Queens. 

Eaton,  Edwin  K Truro Colchester. 

Ellen  wood,  Margaret  H. Yarmouth Yarmouth. 

Etter,  Maggie   Shubenacadie ....  Hants. 

Flemming,  Harry  A Great  Village ....  Colchester. 

Fulton,  Annie  B Bass  River Colchester. 

Gilliat,  John  B Granville  Centre.  .Annapolis. 

Grant,  Jessie  E Springville Pictou. 

Graves,  Eva  M Ay  lesford Kings. 

Hadley,  Ethel  M. Guysboro Guysboro. 

Han  way,  James  A Truro  .    Colchester. 

Hill.  Olin  D U.  Musquodoboit.Halifax. 

Hunter,  Margaret  C Springhill Cumberland. 

Jenkins,  Emma  J Yarmouth Yarmouth. 

Lanner,  Ida  E Spring  Hill  ....  Cumberland, 

Larkin,  Bertha  A ...  .EastPubnico. . .  .Yarmouth. 

McDougall,  Marion Truro Colchester. 

McDowell,  Mabel  L Spring  Hill  . .   ..Cumberland. 

McHetfey,  Jean  E Shubenacadie Hants. 

McKay,  Nettie  L U.  Clyde Shelburne. 

McKim,  John  J Londonderry    . . .  Colchester. 

McNutt,  Annie Selma Hants. 

McWilliam,  Jessie Central  Onslow.  .Colchester. 

Miller,  Florence  M Dartmouth Halifax. 

Morse,  Minnie  P Bridgetown  ....  Annapolis. 

Moses,  Glindon  A Hebron Yarmouth. 

Mullen  Alva  E Bear  River Digby. 

North,  John  P Middleton Annapolis. 

Parker,  Eva  M    Belle  Isle Annapolis. 

Purdy,  Bertha  M Spring  Hill  ....  Cumberland. 

Rankine,  Annie  B Halifax Halifax. 

Bobbins,  Catherine  H Yarmouth Yarmouth. 

Russell,  Elizabeth  C Digby    Digby. 

Sproui,  Minnie Parrsboro Cumberland. 

Spurr,  Ernst  B Middleton ....  . .  Annapolis. 

,  Thompson^  David  A Green6eld Colchester. 

Turpin,  Eudavilla Shelburne Shelburne. 

Wallace,  Etiie  B West  Gore Hants. 

Watson,  Margaret  J ' Little  Bras  d'Or .  .Cape  Breton. 
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QUALIFIED  FOR  DIPLOMA  OF  FIRST  RANK  ON  OBTAINING 

HIGH   SCHOOL   CERTIFICATE  O^'  GRADE   B— IN   THE 

MEANTIME  AWARDED  DIPLOMA  OF  SECOND  RANK. 


Churchill,  Harry  W Port  Maitland.  .  .Yarmouth. 

Goodwin,  Pryor  C Pubnico  Head  .  .  .Yarmouth. 

Gow,  Isabel Bridge  water  ....  Lunenburg. 

McLeod,  Arthur  J Milton Queens. 


QUALIFIED  FOR  FIRST  RANK  DIPLOMA  AFTER  ONE  YEAR 

OF     SUCCESSFUL     TEACHING  —  (THOSE     MARKED  f) 

AFTER  OBTAINING  HIGH  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE 

OF  GRADE  B— IN  THE  MEANTIME  AWARDED 

DIPLOMA  OF  SECOND  RANK. 


Creelman,  Laura  M Truro . . . , Colchester. 

■f-Davis,  Hattie  F New  Germany  . .  .Lunenburg. 

Ellis,  Jennie Truro ('olchester. 

Henry,  Ella  K U.  Musquodoboit. Halifax. 

"fMcDonald,  John  N Shelburne Shelburne. 

Mclnto.sh,  Mary  G Truro Colchester. 

Mitchell,  Martha  J Linden Cumberland. 

Moore,  Janet Truro Colchester. 

Morehouse,  Fred.  G Sandy  Cove  ....  Digby. 

Shaw,  Vangie  O Berwick Kings. 

Shields,  Ella  G Halifax Halifax. 

Thorburne,  Ethel  M . .  . . Low'r  Jordan  Bay. Shelburne. 

Urquhart,  Alexander  J Tatamagouche  .  ..Colchester. 

t Wilson,  Helen  G Lunenburg Lunenburg. 


AWARDED  DIPLOMA  OF  SECOND  RANK. 


AuCoin,  James  H. Cheticamp Inverness. 

Bates,  Stella  M . .  ^ Middle  Stewiacke. Colchester. 

Baxter,  Alice  M « Truemanville  ....  Cumberland. 

Beattie,  Laura  B Amherst Cumberland. 

Blair,  Maggie  T Truro Colchester. 

Boudreau,  Placide Eastern  Harbor.  .Inverness. 

Brennen,  Maude  A Lake  Goorn;e Kings. 

Caddell,  Maude  L South  Maitland. .  Hants. 

Cameron,  Annie  M Denmark Colchester. 

Cameron,  Anna  B Rocky  Mountain  .Pictcju. 

Campbell,  Lizzie  A Margaree  Forks, .  Inverness 

Carmichael,  Annie George's  R.  Stat'n.Cape  Breton. 

Carmichael,  Duncan  E N.  E.  Margaree.  .Inverness. 
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Chiasson,  Ephraim Cheticamp Inverness. 

Clark,  Ina  J Halifax Halifax. 

Connolly,  Maiv  C Intervale Guysboro. 

Corhett,  Annabel  G Bridgetown  ....  Annapolis. 

Creelnvxn,  Minerva  .  .    Truro Colchester. 

Dakin,  Cora  V Sandy  Cove  . .  .  .Difirby. 

Dickson,  Laura  A Central  Onslow.  .Colchester. 

Duncan,  Jessie  VV East  Chester  ....  Lunenburg. 

Duncan,  Clara  C Halifax Halifax. 

Dulling,  Edna Paradise Annapolis. 

Embree,  Sarah Amherst Cumberland. 

Fletcher,  Georgia  A Acadia  Mines. . .  .Colchester. 

Fulmore.  Bessie  M Walton Hants. 

Fulton,  Ella  J Lower  Stewiacke  .Colchester. 

Gamrnell,  Lillian  M Upper  Stewiacke  .Colchester. 

Hamilton,  Jessii^  W Reynard's  Bridge. Yarmouth. 

Harris,  Gladys  E St.  Peter's Richmond. 

Inglis,  Carrie  E Tupperville Annapolis. 

Kavanagh,  Annie  M Upper  Rawdon  .  .Hants. 

Knowlton,  Edith  M Parrsboro Cumberland. 

McDonald,  Agnes  C Springville Pictou. 

McKenzie,  Christena Truro Colchester. 

McKiro,  Bella  J Londonderry ....  Colchester. 

McLeod,  Kenneth Margaree Inverness.     * 

MacNeil,  Maria  A River  Bourgeois . .  Richmond. 

Miller,  Ada  B Miller's  Creek  . .  .Hants. 

Mosher,  Edna Kempt  Shore. , .  .Hants. 

Ramey,  George  R Greenfield Queens. 

Roop,  Lida  M Truro Colchester. 

Shampier,  Jessie   M Rossway Digby. 

Spencer,  Marion  A   Great  Village . . .  .Colchester. 

Taylor,  G»^orge  W Tidnish     Cumberland. 

Tibert,  Walton  K Little  River  ....  Digby. 

Timpany,  Mary  R . Rossway Digby. 

Walker,  Bertie  E East  Chester  ....  Lunenburg. 

Webb,  EffieP Noel Hants. 


TO  RECEIVE  DIPLOMA  OF  SECOND  RANK  ON  OBTAINING 

HIGH  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE  OF  GRADE  C— IN  THE 

MEANTIME  HOLDING  THIRD  RANK. 


Belliveau,  Mary  G Church  Point ....  Digby. 

Cameron,  Christie  J Green's  Brook  . .  .Pictou. 

Faulkner,  Eunice  O Noel .Hants. 

Marsters,  Ethel  M Summerville  ....  Hants. 

Porter,  Helena  W Port  Maitland  . .  .Yarmouth. 

Swanburg,  Maria  L Port  Clyde Shelburne. 

Wilson,  Erna  M Paradise Annapolis. 
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QUALIFIED   FOR   SECOND   RANK    AFTER   ONE   YEAR  OF 

SUCCESSFUL    TEACHING— AND    (THOSE   MARKED  f) 

AFTER  OBTAIiNlNG  HIGH  SCHOOL. CERTIFICATE 

OF  GRADE  C— IN  THE  MEANTIME  AWARDED 

DIPLOMA  OF  THIRD  RANK. 


Boyle,  Marv  B iMabou Inverness. 

"f-Corbett,  EIvh  E Lower  Selma  ....  Hants. 

Ettenger.  Emma  G Burncoat Hants. 

Harvey,  Arabella  E Lower  Stewiacke  .Colchester. 

fMcLellan.  Ethel  S Noel  Shore Hants. 

Miillan,  Mart^aret  R Yarmouth Yarmouth. 


AWARDED  THIRD  RANK  DIPLOMA. 


Baird,  Annie  E Belmont... Colchester. 

Beals,  Mary  E Factor3dale  ....  Kings. 

Bourque,  Rosie Eel  Brook Yarmouth. 

Buchannan,  Letitia  M Belmont Colchester. 

Cottle,  Hannah  L Shubenacadie ....  Colchester. 

Cottle,  Pauline  D Shubenacadie. .  .  .Colchester. 

Craig,  Janie  V Brule Colchester. 

Crowe,  Carrie  F Belmont Colchester. 

Davies,  Jessie Salt  Springs  . .  .  .Pictou. 

Dechman,  Minnie  E Elmsvjile Halifax. 

Dewar,  Charlotte Wallace  Bridge  . . Cumberland. 

Dillon,  Agnes Round  Island. . .  .Cape  Breton. 

Doyle,  Margaret  M Arichat Richmond. 

Fenton,  Libbie Northfield Hants. 

Hart,  Alberta  B Marsh  Brook ....  Inverness. 

Henry,  Ida  M East  River Halifax. 

Hume,  Sadie  M Black  Point  ....  Halifax. 

Huskilson,  Nickulena Lockeport Shelburne. 

Inglis,  Flora  E Lunenburg Lunenburg. 

Johnson,  Ida  E Williamsdale  ....  Cumberland. 

Landry,  Josephine Eel  Brook Yarmouth. 

Leary,  Bernice  E Upper  Chelsea  .  ..Lunenburg. 

Lock  hart.  Jessie New  Ross  Road . .  Kings. 

Macdonald,  Penelope Mary  vale Antigonish. 

McDonald,  Catherine  J North  River  ....  Antigonish. 

McDonald,  Henry  E, D'Escouse  ,.  ...  .Richmond. 

McDonald,  Mary  C Birch  Cove Cape  Breton. 

McKinnon,  Mary  A Shenacadie Cape  Breton. 

McLanders,  Agnes  B Brule Colchester. 

McLennan,  Marv  A Dunvegan Inverness. 
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McLeod,  Mary  B Dunvegan Inverness. 

McMillan,  Hugh  B Eraser's  Mills  , .  .  Antiaonish. 

Meuse,  Philomena Eel  Brook Yarmouth. 

Murrav,  Bessie  A Truro ....  Colchester. 

Oakes,  Phebe Truro Colchester. 

OToole,  Sarah  E St.  Peters Richmond. 

Parnell,  Alma  B Mill  Villapfe Queens. 

Rafuse,  Jessie  E Conquerall  Bank  .Lunenburg. 

Ridley,  Grace  L Deerfield Yarmouth. 

Robertson,  Susie East  Mines  Stat'n.Colchester. 

Roode.  Lizzie  J Belmont Colchester. 

Skidmore,  Florence . .  Brown's  Brook  . .  Cumberland. 

Slater,  Sadie  E Port  Greville ....  Cumberland. 

Slauen white,  Phebe  A .Conquerall  Bank  .Lunenburg. 

Steele,  Florence Beechmont Cape  Breton. 

Surette,  Rose  E Lower  Eel  Brook  .Yarmouth. 

Swan,  Sadie  B Springhill Cumberland. 

Urquhart,  Jennie  M F^M  v  Village ....  Colchester. 

Vans,  Margaret  G Ructouche New  Brunswick. 

Whitman,  Lizzie  M Inglis villa Annapolis. 

Wood  worth,  Maggie  E Rossway . ,  • I^5Kl>y' 


RECOMMENDED  FOR  PROVISIONAL  LICENSE   OF  THIRD 
CLASS  FOR  THE  TERM  OF  ONE  YEAR. 


Cameron,  Henrietta  J St.  Peter's Richmond. 

Crispo,  Elizabeth Havre-a- Boucher  .Antigonish. 

Doucet,  Marie  N Belli veau's  Cove.  .Digby. 

Douglas,  Cynthia  C North  River  . .  .  .Colchester. 

Qillis,  Bridget  A S.  West  Margaree.Inverness. 

Grant.  Margaret  S Meiklefield Pictou. 

McGillivray,  Maggie ,  Upper  Springfield. Antigonish. 

Mclsaac,  Florence Port  Hood Inverness. 


COURSE  UNCOMPLETED. 


Cameron,  Christena Margaree  Forks.  .Inverness. 

Grant.  DuncaruW Sprinjrville Pictou. 

Perry,  Annie  M Sheffield's  Mills.  .Kings. 

Sinclair,  Elizabeth Charlo  Station . .  Restigouche,N.B. 
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ADVANCEMENT  OF  STUDENTS  OF  FORMER  YEARS. 


FROM   FIRST  RANK   TO   ACADEMIC   RANK. 

Archibald,  G.  Grassie Truro Colchester. 

ArmstroDfj,  James  A Brookfield Colchester. 

BrofHe,  William  Stewart,  B.  A. . .  .Halifax Halifax. 

Calder,  Robert  L Montreal  ..... ..Quebec. 

Cafieron,  Edward  C Intervale Guysboro. 

Crombie,  Isaac Plympton Dijjby. 

Crowe,  H.  S.,  B.  A Truro Colchester. 

De Wolfe,  Loran  A West  Gore Hants. 

Enpfland,  Harry  E.,  B.  A New  Glasgow  . .  .Pictou. 

Hewitt,  Minnie  C Lunenburg Lunenburg. 

Kennedy,  Elizabeth  E.,  B.  A Halifax Halifax. 

McBain,  Alexander  R Meadow ville Pictou, 

McCarthy,  Mav  Winifred Kentville Kincfs. 

McLean,  S.  C.  B.  A New  Glasgow ....  Pictou. 

Shaw,  Percy  J Berwick Kings. 

Urquhart,  Howard  D.,  B.  A St.  Peter's. ....  .Richmond. 

FROM  SECOND   RANK   TO   FIRST    RANK. 

Dill.  Ethel  E St.  John New  Brunswick 

Forbes,  Addie  K Mill  Village  . .   .  .Queen.s. 

Eraser,  Mabel  O New  Glasgow  . .  .Pictou. 

Goodwin,  Pryor  C PuV>nico  Head  . .  .Yarmouth. 

Harding,  Harry  F Truro Colchester. 

Jack.son,  Eva  B Clarence Annapolis. 

McDonald,  William  W Lockeport Shelburne. 

McDougall,  John  C Truro Colchester. 

McLellan.  Lottie Brookfield Colchester, 

Pulsifer,  Bessie  M Goldboro Guysboro. 

Sutherland,  Jennie  D Halifax Halifax. 

FROM   THIRD   RANK  TO  SECOND   RANK. 

Brundaee,  Katherine Tidnish Cumberland. 

Coffin,  Sophia Barrington Shelburne. 

Dickey,  Amelia M.  Musquodoboit  .Halifax. 

Goudey,  Mary  J Canaan Yarmouth. 

Mclnto.sh,  Jessie  M Argyle Guy.sboro. 

Maxwell,  Ella Westville Pictou. 

Messenger,  Milledge  W Kingston Kings. 

Nel.«on,  Nancv . .  .... New  Annan Colchester. 

Webber,  Annie  E Burncoat Hants. 

FROM   THIRD   PROVISIONAL  TO  THIRD   RANK. 

Bell,  Mary Lower  Stewiacke  .C^olchester. 

Thompson,  Susie Bloomington AnnapoliR. 
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S0HOOL  OF  AGRI6ULTURE, 


Truro,  Nova  Scotia, 

December  26th.  1900. 
Dr.  a.  H.  MaoKay, 

Superintendent  of  Education. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture — the  fifteenth  annual  report  of  this  School.  It 
covers  the  past  calendar  year. 

January  and  June  were  devoted  to  the  inspection  of  local 
Agricultural  Schools.  February,  March  and  April,  School  of  Aji^ri- 
culture  classes  only.  May  and  June,  and  October,  November  and 
December,  Normal  Classes  also,  July,  August  and  September  Special 
Summer  Clas?. 

April  Ist  to  December  30th  was  the  regular  session  of  the  School. 
Thirty-one  students  were  enrolled.  Of  these  two  had  previously 
graduated,  five  graduate  as  teachers  and  one  as  farmer ;  seventeen 
had  previously  taught,  and  two  were  graduates  of  colleges. 

The  following  graduate  as  local  agiicultural  teachers,  and  are 
entitled  to  the  regular  fifty  dollars  given  to  each  of  the  five  best 
teachers  taking  the  course  and  to  the  agricultural  Teacher's  Diploma : 

William  MacKenzie  Bruce. .  ^ Truro. 

William  Stewart  Brodie,  B.  A Halifax. 

James  Arthur  DeLancey Middleton. 

James  Malcolm  Swaine Yarmouth. 

Tiiomas  R.  Richards Little  Bras  d'Or. 


farmer's  diploma. 


William  Isaac  McDougall Truro. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  our  attendance  has  fallen 
from  ninety  the  year  previous  to  the  destruction  of  our  school 
building,  to  thirty-one,  or  about  one-third.  I  have  received  applica- 
tions for  admission  from  the  Province  and  England,  which  I  have 
not  been  able  to  encourage  from  our  lack  of  suitable  surroundings 
and  equipments.  I  have  no  desire  to  dwell  upon  the  difficulties 
under  which  we  have  labfred,  but  it  has  been  a  severe  trial,  and  I 
must  thank  the  students  for  their  indulgence  and  hearty  co-operation 
in  overcoming  them.  * 
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There  was  no  change  made  in  the  regular  work,  which  was  carried 
on  as  it  was  during  the  previous  year. 

There  are  thirteen  local  "  Agricultural  teachers  "  teaching.  A  few 
of  these  will  qualify  for  their  Provincial  grant  upon  their  regular 
"  A "  license,  but  some  who  could  do  so  prefer  to  give  the  extra 
agricultural-  instruction,  although  it  involves  considerable  extra  labor. 
Under  the  new  regulations  which  take  effect  this  year,  which  grade 
these  local  schools  into  "  Superior,"  "  Good  "  and  "  Fair,"  I  trust  that 
even  better  work  can  be  accomplished. 

With  the  completion  of  the  new  building  for  the  School  on  the 
Normal  grounds  we  shall  again  have  excellent  Laboratories  for  the 
study  of  the  sciences  on  which  agriculture  rests,  particularly  the 
biological  sciences  (Botany,  Entomology  and  Zoology)  and  Agricultural 
Chemistry. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  in  my  report  to  the  Secretary  for  Agri- 
culture, by  utilizing  the  classes  in  the  Normal,  Manual  Training  and 
Domestic  Science  Schools,  we.  are  able  to  offer  a  liberal  education  in 
connection  with  a  thorough  course  in  agriculture.  Indeed,  under  the 
new  arrangement,  it  will  permit  of  a  re-arrangement  of  our  staff,  .so 
that  our  agricultural  and  scientific  instruction  can  be  carried  out 
more  thoroughly.  In  past  years  it  was  possible  for  us  to  offer  only  a 
course  in  Agriculture  and  the  allied  sciences,  but  with  our  entrance 
into  the  new  building  we  will  be  prepared  to  offer  a  course  of 
instruction  equal  to  many  agricultural  colleges. 

Instruction  in  the  following  subjects  will  be  available  to  students  : 


Agriculture  (including  Horticul- 
ture. Dairying,  Live  Stoek), 

Chemistry, 

Qualitative  Analysis, 

Quantitative  Analysis, 

Agricultural  Chemistry, 

Comparative  Anatomy  of  the 
Domestic  Animals, 


Physiology, 
Veterinary  Pathology, 
Stock  Feeding, 
Zoology. 
Entomology, 
Botany, 
Plant  Diseases, 
Bacteriology. 


(The  above  are  taught  in  the  School  of  Agriculture ;  while  the 
following  can  be  taken  in  the  affiliated  institutions) : 


Geolojry, 
Mineralogy, 
Literature  (English), 
Mathematics, 
Historv, 

Drawing  (Freehand  and  Perspec- 
tive), 


Music, 
Elocution, 
Manual  Training, 
Domestic  Economy, 
French, 
German. 


These  courses  certainly   offer  the  opportunity  for  as  liberal  an 
education  as  given  in  agricultural  colleges  elsewhere.     It  will  be  seen 
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by  reference  to  former  reports  that  I  have  loncj  advocated  the 
establishment  of  courses  in  manual  traininjj  and  domestic  science 
(Report  of '88  and  '89).  Such  courses  will  do  great  ^ood,  while  by 
utilizing  the  Normal  clasaes  the  danger  of  narrowness  of  a  purely 
technical  institution  will  in  a  measure  be  avoided. 

In  my  report  to  the  Secretary  for  Agriculture  I  have  pointed  out 
that  anyone  can  take  up  a  course  of  agricultural  reading  at  home 
under  the  direction  of  the  School  and  receive  credit  for  it.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  teachers  to  this  course.  The  direct  benefit 
to  the  teacher  would  be  great,  as  probably  over  fifty  per  cent,  will  live 
upon  farms,  but  there  is  a  more  immediate  benefit  in  that  the  teacher 
in  rural  sections  particularly,  would  be  able  from  such  reading  to  give 
better  and  more  practical  instruction  in  the  school  and  be  of  direct 
benefit  to  the  farmers  of  the  section.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me 
as  if  the  teacher  too  frequently  contined  his  attention  to  the  school 
room,  and  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  onr  agricultural  teachers 
were  so  successful  was  that  they  joined  in  the  life  of  the  community, 
became  active  workers  in  the  agricultural  societies,  and  were  always 
ready  to  help  the  farmer.  This  is  possible  to  a  ^jreater  extent  than 
at  present  with  every  teacher.  One  of  the  ways  is  by  such  a  course 
of  reading. 

Students  may  enter  the  School  April  1st,  July  11th,  November 
1st,  1901. 

College  students  may  enter  immediately  after  the  close  of  their 
colleges. 

Teachers  taking  the  Summer  course  should  enter  on  or  before 
July  18th. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  \V.  SMITH, 
Principal  School  of  Agriculture. 
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APPENDIX    B. 


REPORTS  OF  THE  INSPECTORS  OF  SCHOOLS. 


District  No.  L— CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  HALIFAX. 

G.  Ckeighton,  Inspector. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the 
past  school  3^ear : 

The  following  sections  were  without  school  during  any  part  of 
the  year :  Peggy's  Cove,  Greenhead,  Harrietsfield,  Lake  Loon, 
Cobequid  Road,  Maroon  Hill,  Middle  Porter's  Lake  and  Mushaboon. 
Peggy's  Cove  section  maintains  a  school  on  alternate  years.  Mushaboon 
is  still  without  a  building.  The  other  sections  named  find  great 
difficulty  in  maintaining  ^schools,  either  through  fewness  of  scholars 
or  on  account  of  the  small  amount  of  assessable  property  in  each. 

Henry  Section,  Upper  Musquodoboit,  built  a  new  school-house 
during  the  year.  This  section  has  now  the  best  single-room  school- 
house  in  Halifax  County.  A  superior  building  was  also  erected  in 
Arlington  Section. 

The  rooms  at  Sambro  and  Oyster  Pond  were  enlarged  and  supplied 
with  modern  furniture.  The  rude  joiner-made  benches  in  Harrigan 
Cove,  East  Balifax,  and  in  Huchinson,  Elmsvale  and  Cook's  Brook, 
Rural  Halifax,  were  replaced  by  improved  desks.  The  only  sections 
in  the  Musquodoboit  Valley  which  have  still  old-fashioned  furniture 
are  Higginsville,  Dean,  Chaplin  and  Meagher's  Grant.  These,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  will  not  remain  long  behind  the  other  Musquodoboit 
sections. 

Spry  Bay  (Henley)  and  Pennant  Sections  lost  their  buildings 
through  forest  fires. 

Although  the  past  winter  was  exceptionall}"  mild,  the  attendance 
was  very  irregular,  owing  chiefly  to  the  prevalence  of  whooping- 
cough.  Berry-picking  and  lobster-packing  seriously  affect  the 
attendance  in  a  number  of  the  sections  on  the  sea  shore  during  the 
most  favorable  months  of  the  year. 

The  enrolment  for  the  past  year  was  7,337.  Of  this  number, 
3,190  attended  less  than  150  days.  The  average  attendance  was 
109  days.  There  were  nearly  1,000  children  of  school  age  who  did 
not  attend  a  single  day. 
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There  is  gradual  improvement  noticeable  in  furniture  and 
necessary  apparatus.  The  care  of  school  property  in  many  sections, 
however,  is  far  from  satisfactory.  In  the  City  of  Halifax  every 
school  room  is  regularly  visited  by  a  committee  of  the  School  Board, 
and  the  condition  of  the  blackboards,  maps,  desks,  etc.,  carefully 
noted.  If  similar  visits  were  made  obligatory  upon  every  board  of 
trustees  it  would  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 

A  majority  of  the  school  children  are  well  supplied  with  the 
prescribed  text  books,  and  these,  especially  the  histories  and 
geography,  are  memorized  with  a  faithfulness  not  wholly  commend- 
able. In  the  larger  miscellaneous  schools  teachers  find  it  difficult  to 
do  much  more  than  hear  recitations.  This  method  is  too  generally 
adhered  to  in  schools  where  no  excuse  for  poor  instruction  can 
reasonably  be  oflfered. 

Too  little  care  is  given  to  penmanship  and  neatness  of  slate  work 
in  many  of  the  rural  schools.  Inferior  desks,  and  poor  ink  and  pens, 
have  something  to  do  with  unsatisfactory  results.  The  example  set 
by  the  teacher  is  sometimes  such  as  to  discourage  painstaking  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

Among  the  schools  which  improved  their  work  in  Drawing  during 
the  past  year  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Dartmouth,  Fergusons 
Cove,  Pleasant  Harbor  and  North  Middle  Musquodoboit.  Credit- 
able work  in  Clay-modelling  was  also  done  in  the  last-named  school. 

High  School  subjects  were  taught  in  29  rural  schools,  and  in  a 
majority  of  these  the  work  was  relatively  well  done,  as  judged  by 
the  results  of  the  Provincial  Examination.  Complaint  is  frequently 
made  that  High  School  work  is  done  in  the  miscellaneous  schools  to 
the  neglect  of  the  work  in  the  lower  grades.  To  remove  all  cause 
for  complaint  in  this  respect  would  be  a  matter  of  considerable 
difficulty.  Were  the  teaching  of  High  School  subjects  in  the  miscel- 
laneous schools  prohibited,  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult,  and  in 
many  cases  impossible,  for  young  persons  in  the  country  sections  to 
become  teachers.  A  few  schools  of  two  departments  in  Halifax 
County  now  admit  advanced  pupils  from  neighboring  sections. 

The  required  statistical  tables  and  abstract  thereof  are  herewith 
submitted. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  CREIGHTON. 
To  A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  LL.  D., 

tSupenntendent  of  Education, 
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DiSTUicT  No.  2.— LUNENBURG  AND  QUEENS. 

H.  H.  Macintosh,  Inspector. 

Sir, — I  hav.e  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  brief  report  on 
the  Public  Schools  of  Inspectorial  District  No.  2,  for  the  year  ended 
July  31  St,  1900. 

The  only  sectional  change  worthy  of  note  was  the  re-organization 
of  East  Bridgewater.  That  part  of  the  above  named  section  not 
included  within  the  bounds  of  the  town  of  Bridgewater  at  the  time 
of  its  incorporation,  was  made  a  section  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners,  to  be  known  rs  Oak  Hill.  No.  44.  The 
section  has  since  been  organized  and  is  proceeding  with  the  erection 
of  a  school  houvse,  to  be  completed  for  next  term. 

Every  .section  in  the  County  of  Queens  had  school  during  some 
part  of  the  year,  and  with  the  exception  of  Bayswater,  the  same 
holds  true  of  Lunenburg  County — one  vacancy  in  a  district 
comprising  242  schools. 

New  school  houses  have  been  completed  and  occupied  in  North 
Brookfield,  Central  Port  Mouton,  Milton  (Upper),  Beech  Hill  and 
Heraford.  Pentz's,  Snyder's  and  Upper  Centre  have  buildings  in 
course  of  construction  which  promise  to  be  the  best  rural  schoolhouses 
in  the  district;  the  furniture  and  general  equipment  will  be  the 
very  best  obtainable.  The  school  house  at  Eagle  Head,  South 
Queens,  was  burned  in  March,  but  will  shortly  be  replaced  by  another. 

In  a  large  number  of  sections  attention  has  been  given  to  grounds, 
outbuildings,  repairs,  painting,  &c.  Modern  seats  and  desks  of  the 
best  make  have  been  supplied  during  the  year  in  Chester  Basin, 
Fox  Point,  Deep  Cove,  Indian  Point,  Parks'  Creek,  Centreville, 
Farmington  and  Bridgewater.  The  increased  attention  on  the  part 
of  trustees  and  ratepayers  to  buildings,  premises,  furniture,  &c.,  is 
becoming  more  marked  every  year.  Old  buildings  have  given  place 
to  new,  others  have  been  repaired  and  enlarged  as  circumstances 
required,  so  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  not  more  than  five  or 
six  schoolhouses  in  the  district  unfit  for  use.  Within  the  last  ten 
years  36  new  schoolhouses  have  been  built,  about  50  have  been 
repaired,  and  over  70  have  been  furnished  with  modern  seats  and 
desks.  The  most  noticeable  defects  are  unsatisfactory  outbuildings 
and  scarcity  of  school  apparatus  in  some  instances,  but  this  is  being 
remedied  year  by  year. 

The  following  statistics  may  prove  convenient : 

Number  of  Schools.    Number  of  Pupils.  Attendance. 

Lunenburg  and  New  Dublin  . .  149  6,290  740.;i00 

Chester 31  1,349  144.7()0 

North  Queens 20  C04  67,034 

South  Queens 41  1,517  208,673 

Total 241  9,760  1,160,767 
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Compared  with  last  year,  this  shows  an  increase  in  the  district  of 
n  schools  and  40,911  days'  attendance,  the  number  of  pupils  remaining 
about  the  same. 


County.  A 

Lunenburcr    6 

Queens  .  .' 1 


TEACHERS. 

B              C 

I) 

Male. 

'  Kuinale. 

Total. 

12          G(J 

104 

24 

164 

188 

10            21 

35 

10 

57 

67 

22         87 

]89 

34 

221 

255 

22         90 

180 

31 

217 

248 

Total  1900    7 

"     1899     6 

Increase     1  ..  ..  9  8  4  7 

Decrease    .  .  3 

The  teachers  of  the  previous  year  were  re-en<Taged  in  112  schools, 
96  made  changes,  while  47  taught  their  first  term.  As  to  leno^th  of 
service,  116  haci  from  one  to  five  yeais*  experience,  59  from  five  to 
ten  years,  29  froiii  ten  ,to  twenty  years,  and  4  over  twenty  years. 
Seventy-eight  teachers  are  reported  holding  Normal  School  Dip- 
lomas. 

Arbor  Day  was  very  generally  observed,  and  although  all  schools 
have  not  reported  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  day  was  spent,  I 
find  that  trees  were  planted  in  about  30  sections.  Where  trees  could 
not  be  grown  to  advantage,  the  grounds  were  improved,  rooms 
cleaned  and  decorated  with  plants,  and  suitable  exercises  observed. 
Many  well-kept  school  grounds  and  home-like  school  rooms  owe  their 
existence  to  Arbor  Day. 

The  observance  of  our  initial  Empire  Day,  May  23rd,  1899,  was  a 
grand  success  so  far  as  juvenile  enthusiasm  was  concerned.  I  feared, 
at  the  time,  that  much  of  the  true  intent  and  lasting  effects  of  the 
day  would  be  lost  in  the  excitement.  Perhaps  the  various  celebrations 
of  South  African  victories,  this  year,  gave  the  pupils  a  chance  to  work 
off*  their  surplus  loyalty  ;  at  any  rate,  the  recent  Empire  Day  exercises 
were  of  a  much  more  sensible  and  educative  character.  Some  of 
the  schools  simply  gave  a  patriotic  trend  to  the  regular  work  of  the 
day  ;  others  had  a  special  programme  of  patriotic  music,  recitations, 
essays  and,  when  possible,  appropriate  addresses.  In  Lunenburg  and 
Mahone  Bay  the  exercises  were  specially  interesting.  The  flag  staffs 
on  many  school  grounds  and  the  more  intimate  acquaintance  of  the 
pupils  with  the  British  Empire  and  its  institutions  may  be  mentioned 
as  immediate  results. 

Nature  Observation  sheets  w^cre  received  from  nearly  60  per  cent, 
of  the  sections,  and  in  many  cases  nearly  every  observation  asked 
for  was  noted.  These  sheets  repiesent  much  labor  and  patience  not 
only  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  but  of  the  school,  and  have  made 
the  practical  study  of  Ijotany  general  throughout  the  rural 
schools. 
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In  my  rounds  of  inspection  I  have  always  tried  to  impress  upon 
teachers  the  great  necessity  of  first  securinj^  thoroughness  in  Reading, 
Writing  and  Arithmetic ;  next  in  importance,  to  teach  the  pupils  to 
speak  and  write  good  English,  and  first  and  last,  to  secure  good 
manners  and  respect.  In  comparing  my  Notes  of  Inspection  for  the 
past  3'ear  with  those  of  former  years,  1  find  that  tlie  three  R's  show 
special  improvement.  We  have  complained  of  the  Reading  and 
Writing  for  years.  Now  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the 
Writing  is  fair,  at  least.  The  Reading  is  better,  but  not  good  enough. 
On  account  of  its  importance,  Arithmetic  has  always  received  special 
attention,  and  shows  greater  thoroughness  than  any  other  subject  of 
the  Course. 

Since  the  discontinuance  of  the  text  book  on  Grammar  there  has 
been  evident  improvement  in  the  use  of  good  English.  Time,  which 
was  formerly  spent  in  committing  text  book  to  memory,  is  now 
turned  to  practical  account.  Too  much  time  is  ppent  in  home 
preparation  of  tasks  in  History  and  Geography,  largely  meaningless 
to  a  vast  majority  of  the  pupils,  and  too  much  of  the  school  time  is 
wasted  in  the  recitation  of  these  tasks.  We  need  less  study  of  text 
book  by  pupil  and  more  study  of  lesson  by  teacher.  The  Health 
Readers,  particularly  the  No.  I,  are  favorites  with  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  have  done  much  good. 

The  County  Academies  in  Lunenburg  and  Liverpool  have  had  a 
very  successful  year.  In  fact,  all  the  large  graded  schools  have  done 
more  and  better  High  School  work.  The  number  of  candidates 
attending  the  Provincial  Examinations  continues  to  increase,  and  the 
percentage  of  successful  candidates  is  greater  than  at  any  previous 
examination. 

With  sorrow,  we  refer  to  the  death  of  Junia  D.  Sprague,  Principal 
of  Liverpool  Academy  for  the  last  seven  years,  and  for  over  twenty 
years  connected  with  that  institution.  He  loved  the  Teaching 
Profession,  and  as  a  teacher  we  never  met  his  superior.  Of  splendid 
physique  and  hardy  constitution,  he  withstood  disease  for  years,  but 
finding  his  strength  unequal  to  another  year's  work  he  handed  in 
his  resignation,  remarking  that  "  his  life's  work  was  done," — and  so  it 
was,  he  died  the  same  day. 

The  Annual  Returns  came  to  hand  promptly,  and  with  few 
exceptions  were  satisfactory.  Many  of  them,  while  quite  correct, 
did  not  show  that  neatness  which  should  characterize  so  important  a 
document. 

I  visited  all  the  schools  in  the  district  open  at  the  time  of  my 
inspection,  except  two,  and  quite  a  number  of  them  a  second  time, 
making  in  all  324  official  visits.  The  two  not  reached  were  the 
smallest  schools  in  the  district  and  the  most  inconvenient  of  access, 
and  at  the  time  had  not  more  than  three  or  four  of  an  attendance.     I 
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had  to  leave  them  in  order  to  attend  the  meeting  of  Commissioners* 
and  did  not  consider  it  wise  to  return  some  twenty  miles  merely  to 
record  a  visit. 

The  work  of  the  past  year  has  been  successful  and  encouraging. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  H.  MacINTOSEL 
A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  LL.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 


District  No.  3.— YARMOUTH  AND  SHELBURIJE. 

James  H.  Munro,  Inspector, 

Sir, — I  have  nothing  unusual  to  report  as  regards  the  working  of 
the  schools.  In  Shelburne  County  every  school  was  open  some  part 
of  the  year,  the  whole  nun^ber  being  85.  This  included  Big  Port 
L'Hebert,  which  was  practically  non-existent  for  two  years,  as  the 
school  house  was  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire.  Though  there  are 
only  four  or  five  ratepayers  in  the  section,  and  the  valuation  of  the 
property  is  less  than  three  thousand  dollars,  they  built  a  new  school 
house  and  had  it  fit  to  be  occupied  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year. 
Under  Section  89  of  the  School  Manual  the  Commissioners  voted  a 
generous  grant,  which  gave  them  courage  to  undertake  the  work. 

In  Yarmouth  County  there  was  a  falling  off  in  attendance  and  in 
the  number  of  working  schools.  North  and  South  Belleville  schools 
were  closed,  involving  the  privation  rf  school  privileges  to  about  100 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years.  For  nearly  ten 
years  the  Commissioners  have  been  trying  to  adjust  things  to  suit 
the  views  of  the  ratepayers.  At  first  they  divided  the  old  section 
into  two  new  sections,  all  parties  apparently  concurring  in  the 
measure.  But  soon  opposition  developed,  and  the  people  occupying 
the  centre  of  the  village  started  a  private  school  and  maintained  it 
for  two  or  three  years.  In  March,  1899,  a  majority  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, in  answer  to  a  petition  from  the  same  quarter,  created  a  new 
section,  which  was  carved  from  the  respective  sections,  North  and 
South  Belleville,  and  from  that  time  on  three  sections  occupy  the 
ground  which  was  formerly  covered  by  two.  This  movement  did 
not  quiet  the  dissatisfaction ;  indeed,  it  intensified  it ;  but  now  the 
dissatisfied  parties  chiefly  are  the  residents  left  in  North  and  South 
Belleville.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  devise  a  plan  that  would 
be  acceptable  to  all  concerned — not  even  Solomon,  with  all  his 
wisdom,  could  do  it.  When  objections  are  founded  on  personal 
antipathies  and  considerations  of  social  status,  the  voice  of  reason  and 
common  sense  gets  a  poor  hearing.  In  the  meanwhile  100  children 
are  without  a  school. 
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I  regret  to  report  that  Greenville  School  was  also  vacant.  This 
was  a  disappointment,  for  the  people  up  to  this  time  did  as  much  as 
could  be  expected  of  them.  They  bought  a  nice  plot  of  ground,  built 
a  good  school  house,  and  furnished  it  fairly  well,  and  lately  they 
have  paid  off  the  last  dollar  of  debt,  showing  that  in  this  respect  at 
least  they  are  as  good  as  "  white  folks."  However,  they  are  going  to 
atone  for  the  neglect  of  the  past  year  by  keeping  an  open  school  the 
whole  of  the  present  year. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  the  conclusion  is  plain  that  the 
attendance  of  the  past  year  in  Yarmouth  County  was  not  equal  to 
that  of  the  previous  year. 

No.  of  pupils  registered  in  year  ending  July,  1899. . .   5,212 

"      1900...   5,157 


I*  it  If 


Decrease 55 

But,  what  is   more   difficult   to  account   for,  Shelburne  County 
shows  a  decrease  of  37  pupils :  . 

No.  of  pupils  registered  in  year  ending  July,  1899  . .   3,378 

1900  . .   3,341 


It  (I  (I 


Decrease 37 

The  decrease  would  hardly  be  noticeable  in  any  one  section,  only  a 
shortage  in  the  register  of  a  name  here  and  there,  and  made  manifest 
when  the  aggregai^e  of  the  two  years  were  compared. 

I  am  pleased  to  remark  that  there  is  a  better  side  in  my  statistical 
tables,  which  shows  that  the  regularity  of  the  attendance  was  a 
decided  improvement  on  that  of  the  previous  year : 

YARMOUTH  COUNTY. 

Grand  total  days'  attendance,  1000 640,872 

18i)9 628,418 


((  it 


In  favor  of  1300 12,454 

SHELBUKNE   COUNTY. 

Grand  total  days'  attendance,  1900 407,216 

1899 399,127 


if  ({ 


Infavorof  1900 8,089 

From  these  figures  it  follows  that  the  number  daily  present  on  an 
average  was  larger  than  usual. 

YARMOUTH   COUNTY. 

No.  daily  present  on  an  average,  1900 3,089.3 

'"    1899 3.019.7 


(t  it 


Increase • 69.6 
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8HELBURNE   COUNTY. 


No.  daily  present  on  an  average,  1900 1,943.4 

1899 1,875.0 


it  u  It 


Increase 68.4 

In  Yarmouth  County  there  were  employed  some  part  of  the  year 
123  teachers — 24  males  and  99  females,  and  in  Shelburne  County  85, 
namely,  21  males  and  64  females. 

They  were  classed  as  follows  : 

Male  teachers  :  Class  A,  3  ;  B,  13 ;  C,     4  ;  D,    4.     Total,  24 
Female      "      :  Class  A,  3 ;  B,  16  ;  C,  49 ;  D,  31.         "      99 

SHELBURNE  COUNTY. 

Male  teachers  :  Class  A,  3 ;  B,  5  ;  C,     8  ;  D,     5.     Total,  21. 
Female      "      :  Class  A,  0 ;  B,  ?;  C,  29  ;  D,  2S.         "      64. 

When  compiling  school  statistics  my  attention  was  directed  to 
the  periods  which  teachers  have  served  in  the  school  room.  In 
Yarmouth  County  20  new  teachers  made  a  beginning,  35  who  had 
acquired  more  or  less  experience  took  schools  tiiat  were  new  to  them, 
and  68  remained  in  the  same  sections. 

In  Shelburne  County  there  were  15  new  teachers,  33  having  some 
experience  took  charge  of  schools  that  were  new  to  them,  and  37 
remained  in  the  same  sections. 

In  Yarmouth  County  64  have  taught  from  2  to  10  years,  and  39 
from  10  to  30  years.  In  Shelburne  County  56  have  taught  from  2  to 
10  years,  and  14  from  10  to  30  years. 

In  Yarmouth  County  two  have  tauc^ht  over  30  years,  and  one  in 
Shelburne  County. 

I  have  but  little  to  report  iu  the  matter  of  new  buildings.  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  new  school  house  at  Big  Port  L*Hebert.  At 
Black  Point  progress  has  been  made,  and  it  is  likely  the  building 
will  be  ready  for  occupation  in  August,  1901. 

In  Yarmouth  County  $l,fi30.00  was  voted  for  repairs,  and  in 
Shelburne  $1,317.00.  The  sections  that  have  made  the  most  costly 
repairs  are  Middle  Belleville,  which,  in  addition  to  repairs  on  the 
school  room  and  outbuildings,  provided  new  furniture  ;  Tusket  Hill, 
which  had  to  enlarge  the  school  house  and  equip  a  primary  room, 
and  Central  Argyle,  which  made  an  excellent  job  of  the  apartment 
for  the  advanced  pupils.  It  is  as  neat  and  comfortable  as  sheathing 
and  paint  and  patent  furniture  and  tasteful  arrangement  of  things 
can  make  it. 
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During  the  year  three  sections  organized  graded  schools  for  the 
first  time,  or  rather,  first  for  a  long  time,  namely,  Central  Argyle, 
Middle  Wedge  and  Brooklyn. 

» 

Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  school  privileges,  a  great  many 
children  are  growing  up  without  education.  In  Yarmouth  County 
295  children,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  years,  and  in  Shelburne 
County  335  are  reported  as  not  having  attended  school  at  all  during 
the  year.  Add  to  this  a  dozen  or  more  on  McNutts  Island  and  some 
scores  on  Morris'  Island — sections  in  which  there  is  no  school  house — 
and  you  will  have  material  enough  for  18  or  20  schools.  I  do  not 
vouch  for  the  correctness  of  these  figures.  A  few  years  ago  teachers 
were  very  careful  in  their  search  for  absentees,  and  their  figures 
stood  the  test  of  examination,  but  I  cannot  answer  for  the  fiorures  in 
late  returns.  The  secretary  of  Yarmouth  town  reports  1,148  children 
of  the  ages  referred  to,  while  the  returns  of  the  teachers  show  that 
1,286  were  enrolled  in  their  registers. 

But  what  about  the  Compulsory  Act?  Well,  some  sections  seem 
to  think  it  a  sort  of  wild  beast,  whica,  if  admitted  into  the  section, 
would  work  havoc.  If  they  would  only  enquire  of  their  neighbors 
they  would  learn  how  absurd  their  ideas  were.  They  wouhJ  be  told 
it  was  a  most  harmless  animal,  without  life  enough  to  keep  its  feet ; 
that  the  small  boy  poked  his  fingers  at  it,  twisted  its  tail,  and 
punched  its  sides,  and  that  it  bore  these  indignities  without  the  least 
sign  of  resentment. 

With  the  exception  of  Yarmouth  town,  I  have  not  heard  of  one 
section  that  made  a  serious  effort  to  put  the  law  in  force.  Here  the 
day  police  have  been  turned  to  account  by  the  School  Commissioners, 
and  being  vigilant  and  interested,  they  have  done  good  service  in 
keeping  truants  in  school.  Indeed,  a  citizen  cannot  but  miss  them 
during  school  hours  from  the  corners  where  they  used  to  congregate. 

Among  the  duties  assigned  to  an  Inspector  he  is  required  to  note 
the  classitication  of  the  .schools.  In  large  schools  of  several  depart- 
ments it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  grading  is  done  not  so  much 
with  the  view  of  benefiting  the  greatest  number  as  with  the  view  of 
providing  pupils  to  pass  the  examination  for  the  High  School.  I  am 
now  thinking  of  a  primary  room  where  from  80  to  90  pupils  are 
enrolled,  while  the  preparatory  registers  from  25  to  30,  the  inter- 
mediate having  about  40.  This  seems  to  me  an  unfair  distribution. 
Once  in  a  while  the  rigid  lines  might  well  be  relaxed,  and  a  moving 
forward  of  pupils  allowed  in  order  to  relieve  the  priniar}'  rooms  and 
equalize  the  attendance  of  the  subordinate  departments.  To  this 
arrangement  the  teacher  in  the  preparatory  would  very  likely  object, 
as  he  is  accustomed  to  think  that  his  own  work  is  to  furnish  pupils 
for  the  High  School.  He  is  apt  to  think  that  every  pupil  must  pass 
the  entrance  examination,  bright  or  dull,  having  a  taste  for  study  or 
an  aversion  to  it,  having  in  view  to  follow  up  the  High  School  or  to 
withdraw  from  it  as  fast  as  his  feet  can  carry  him,  no  difference,  he 
has  to  be  drilled  and  drilled  and  forced  into  the  Hisfh  School.     With 
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a  large  attendance  in  the  Preparatory,  there  would  be  a  goodly 
number  of  bright  pupils  thot  would  be  proper  material  for  a  High 
School.  The  unapt,  after  covering  the  ground  in  a  more  or  less 
imperfect  way,  would  have  to  follow  their  natural  bent  by  taking  to 
some  mechanical  pursuit,  some  division  of  manual  labor. 

The  Provincial  examination  was  well  patronized,  the  attendance 
being  larger  than  that  of  any  previous  year.  I  cannot  speak  of 
results,  as  they  are  not  to  hand  yet,  but  one  thing  struck  me  impres- 
sively— the  bright,  earnest  and  intelligent  look  of  the  several  groups 
of  candidates.  The  candidates  from  the  rural  schools  had  evidently 
received  improved  teaching,  for  the  indications  suggested  a  develop- 
ment of  mind  corresponding  to  the  studies  pursued. 

Sometimes  difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting  together  a  quorum 
of  School  Commissioners.  In  Shelburne  there  are  five  or  six  townsmen 
who  consider  it  a  point  of  duty  to  be  present  at  the  annual  meeting. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  David  Frost,  proprietor  of  the  Atlantic 
Hotel,  we  have  the  privilege  of  using  a  room — a  veritable  "  red 
parlor" — where  the  Commissioners  meet  in  the  evening,  adopt 
resolutions,  and  talk  over  the  educational  affairs  of  their  half  of  the 
count  v. 

In  the  District  of  Yarmouth  Commissioners  are  present  in 
sufficient  number  to  transact  the  business  of  the  year.  The  Belleville 
"  school  question "  keeps  the  Argyle  Commissioners  in  attendance 
and  practice.  At  a  late  meeting  every  Commissioner  in  the  District 
was  there.  In  Harrington  there  was  no  meeting  in  1899,  nor  again 
in  1900.  Mr.  J.  B.  Laurence,  a  veteran  of  40  ye^rs*  service,  never 
fails  to  attend,  and  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Watson  seems  to  be  of  the  opinion 
that  while  he  holds  his  commission  he  should  do  what  the  Council 
expected  him  to  do  when  it  appointed  him.  But  here  the  list  of 
reliable  commissioners  ends.  Would  it  not  be  the  proper  thing  to  do 
when  a  Commissioner  is  unwilling  to  attend  the  annual  meeting,  of 
which  he  has  had  due  notice,  to  return  his  commission  to  the  quarter 
it  came  from  ?  Then  no  one  would  expect  his  presence,  and  some 
one  would  be  saved  the  trouble  and  expense  of  informing  him  of  a 
meeting  which  he  has  no  notion  of  attending. 

I  can  make  no  encouraging  statemer  t  in  regard  to  the  salaries  of 
teachers.  Comparing  those  of  the  past  two  years,  1  find  that  the 
tendency  is  to  become  less.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anyone  to 
blame  for  the  decrease  more  than  teachers  themselves.  When  a 
Class  B  teacher  will  undermine  a  Class  C,  and  take  her  place  at  a 
smaller  salary,  and  when  a  Class  C  will  underbid  a  Class  D,  salaries 
must  decline.  As  a  rule,  teachers  in  Yarmouth  County  are  better 
paid  than  those  in  Shelburne.  The  difference  likely  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  educational  papers  are  more  ^>enerally  taken  in  Yarmouth 
County.  The  "  Educational  Review  "  has  a  pretty  good  circulation 
in  the  latter  county,  while  comparatively  few  take  it  in  Shelburne 
County. 
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In  looking  over  the  .salaries  paid  in  French  and  Enorlish  rural 
sections,  I  notice  that  the  former  do  not  sutfer  by  comparison  with 
the  latter.  It  is  a  rare  thin^  to  see  a  French  Class  D  female  teacher 
receive  less  than  $100.00.  Commonly  it  is  $125  or  $135,  the  highest 
$16000.  Class  C  females  get  $175.0*0;  the  highest  given  is  $200.00. 
Male  teachers  of  the  same  class  receive  about  the  same  salary. 

A  word  in  closing  respecting  the  schools  generally.  It  may  be 
accepted  as  a  fact  that  the  schools  are  improving.  A  better  educated 
class  of  teachers  is  taking  the  place  of  the  low  grades  of  former 
years.  They  go  iuto  the  school  room  with  a  deeper  sense  of  their 
responsibility,  aud  they  have  an  impression  that  it  is  work,  work, 
work  that  makes  a  good  school.  I  wish  I  could  say  of  all  that  they 
make  preparation  at  home  for  the  work  of  the  next  day.  As  a  rule, 
those  who  have  attended  the  Normal  School  teach  better  the  modern 
subjects  Calisthenics,  Nature  Lessons,  Music  and  Drawing.  I  think  I 
may  add  that  at  no  time  have  the  people  taken  more  interest  in  their 
schools. 

With  sentiments  of  sincere  esteem, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  H.  MUNRO. 
A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  LL.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education, 


District  No.  4.— DIGBY  AND  ANNAPOLIS. 

L.  S.  Morse,  Insp^-ctor. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  brief  report  on 
the  Schools  of  Inspectorial  District  No.  4  for  the  year  ended  on  July 
31.st,  1900.  The  Tables  of  Statistics  compiled  from  the  Annual 
Returns  accompany  this  report,  and  furnish  a  great  amount  of  facts 
which  will  not  need  to  be  reiterated  herein. 

On  consulting  said  tables  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  of 
school  sections  remains  as  last  repoi-ted.  The  number  of  schools  in 
session  was,  however,  five  greater  than  lasc  year.  Eleven  sections 
only  were  without  schools — nine  in  Annapolis  County  and  two  in 
Digby  County.  In  Bear  River,  Digby,  and  Freepwrt  Sections  an  extra 
department  was  addod  to  each  of  the  graded  schools  therein,  while  in 
Brighton  Section  two  departments  were  maintained  instead  of  the 
three  which  were  formerly  in  session.  In  Mavillette  Section  the 
.school  was  graded  into  two  departments  instead  of  the  miscellaneous 
school  formerly  maintained.  Additional  departments  are  needed  in 
other  sections  to  accommodate  the  increasing  number  of  pupils. 
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No  new  school  houses  (except  th?  County  Academy  building  at 
Annapolis)  were  erected  duiin*^  the  year,  although  repairs  and 
improvements  were  made  in  «.  Ft^w.  In  some  sections  new  buildinnfs 
must  be  provided  in  tlie  near  future.  To  insure  the  erection  of 
buildinnrs  of  proper  size  and  design,  permit  me  to  suggest,  as  has 
been  dono  in  former  reports,  the  desirability  of  havi?'^  authorized 
plans  issued  by  your  J)epartment,  according  to  which  ail  school 
houses  should  be  built.  Under  existing  conditions  the  tendency  in 
many  of  the  country  sections  is  to  erect  bui Mings  cheap  in  design 
and  two  small  for  the  requirements  of  the  section. 

Since  the  formation  and  designation  of  the  school  sections  shortly 
after  the  adoption  of  the  present  school  law,  several  post  offices  have 
been  opened  which  have  been  given  names  different  from  the  names 
of  the  sections  in  which  thev  are  located.  For  obvious  reasons, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention,  the  Boards  of  School  Commis- 
sioners, on  my  recommendation,  have  renamed  some  of  these  sections, 
and  they  are  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  post  offices  within  their 
limits. 

'  In  the  matter  of  apparatus  a  gradual  improvement  can  be  reported. 
A  few  schools  are  fairly-well  supplied,  but  in  most  cases  the  equip- 
ment is  less  than  the  Regulations  suggest.  Pressure  will  be  brought 
to  bear  in  order  that  still  further  improvement  on  this  line  may  be 
reported  in  future. 

Fifty-two  sections  were  classed  as  '*poor  sections**  by  the  Boards 
of  Commissioners,  and  as  such  were  entitled  to  the  extra  grants. 
Eleven  of  these  were  without  schools  during  the  year,  for  reason«« 
given  in  the  special  report  on  sections  without  schools.  A  few 
sections  were  given  permission  to  maintain  schools  less  than  the  full 
3' ear,  and  a  few  others  were  without  schools  part  of  tl  e  year  from 
unavoidable  causes. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-six  candidates  applied  for  admission  to 
the  Provincial  Examination  at  the  various  stations  in  this  district — 
being  twenty-nine  less  than  the  number  of  applica.its  last  year. 
About  fifty  five  of  these  were  pupils  of  the  County  Academies,  and  the 
remainder  were  sent  up  by  the  principals  of  the  other  graded  schools, 
with  the  exception  of  about  one  hundred  and  ten,  who  were  prepared 
in  the  miscellaneous  schools  of  the  district.  Principals  of  the  County 
Academies  sometimes  complain  of  lack  of  time  to  do  efficient  work  in 
all  the  subjects  of  the  High  School  course.  If  their  complaint  be  just, 
what  must  be  the  difficulties  with  which  teachers  of  the  miscellaneous 
schools  have  to  contend,  some  of  whom  have  pupils  in  every  grade 
from  Grade  I  to  Grade  XI  inclusive.  In  such  ca^^es  they  are 
required  to  do  what  cannot  be  accomplished  successfully,  and  conse- 
quently some  classes  or  some  subjects  must  be  neglected.  In  the 
interest  of  the  common  school  pupils  it  would  seem  to  be  necessary  to 
limit  the  work  of  the  miscellaneous  schools  to  the  common  school 
course  of  study,  or  at  most  to  the  first  nine  grades  of  the  course  of 
study,  and  to  require  work  in  the  higher  grades  to  be  done  in  the 
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Academies  and  graded  schools.  The  Couuty  Academies  are  especially 
designed  to  accommodate  High  School  pupiU  from  all  parts  of  the 
municipalities  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  it  might  be  well  for 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  at  your  suggestion,  to  consider 
ways  and  means  by  which  these  institutions  nmy  be  brought  to  more 
fully  accomplish  the  object  for  which  they  were  founded. 

The  work  in  the  school  room  depends  upon  the  teacher  for  its 
successful  ncccimplishment.  A  well-trained  teacher,  possessing  natural 
aptitude  for  the  work,  will  achieve  success.  There  is  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  such  teachers  in  this  district.  Of  the  remainder,  the 
inexperience  of  some,  and  the  want  of  tact  of  a  few,  prevented  the 
accomplishment  of  as  good  results  as  could  be  desired.  In  some  of 
the  miscellaneous  schools  some  snbjects  did  not  receive  due  attention 
in  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  grades  in  attendance  and  of 
the  inability  of  the  teacher  to  tind  time  necessary  for  the  work  of  the 
course.  The  work  accomplished  during  the  year  was,  however,  at 
least  equally  as  good  as  had  been  done  in  previous  years,  and  was, 
perhaps,  as  good  as  existing  conditions  would  permit. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  was  0,431, 
being  97  less  than  the  number  registered  during  the  preceding  year. 
The  number  enrolled  between  Ave  and  fifteen  years  of  age  was  8,307. 
The  number  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  who  did  not  attend 
school  in  sections  having  schools  was  547,  being  35  more  than  the 
number  so  reported  last  year.  The  average  daily  attendance  was 
53.9  per  cent,  of  the  number  enrolled.  The  like  percentages  for  the 
two  preceding  years  were  55  and  52.7  respectively.  It  will  thus  be 
apparent  that  although  the  optional  compulsory  attendance  law  has 
now  been  adopted  by  a  vote  of  the  ratepayers  in  one  huvdred  and 
Uventy-one  sections  in  this  district,  it  has  had  no  effect  in  increasing 
the  attendance  of  pupils,  and  it  must  therefore  be  inoperative.  The 
law  is  useless  unless  enforced,  and  no  instance  has  come  to  my  know- 
ledge of  any  attempt  to  impose  the  penalty  for  its  violation. 

Phenological  observations  were  recorded  by  fifty-six  teachers  in 
this  district  during  the  year,  whose  reports,  classified  as  directed,  will 
be  transmitted  to  you.  There  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  making 
of  these  observations  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  has  been  the  means  of  diff'using  a  much  greater  interest  in 
the  study  of  Nature  than  would  otherwise  have  been  accomplished. 
Some  complaints  have  been  made  regarding  the  time  at  which  teachers 
are  put  in  possession  of  the  printed  blanks  on  which  these  observa- 
tions are  to  be  recorded.  In  last  year's  report  I  suggested  that  they 
be  distributed  with  the  registers,  in  order  that  teachers  may  be  able 
to  begin  recording  such  observations  at  or  shortly  after  the  opening 
of  school  for  the  year.  I  would  now  recommend  that  in  the  new 
registers  shortly  to  be  issued  one  page  (or  more,  if  required,)  be 
arranged  for  recording  nature  observations,  and  that  all  teachers, 
with  the  aid  of  their  pupils,  be  urged  to  undertake  this  work. 
Copies  to  be  sent  to  the  Education  Office  could  be  made  upon  forms 
to  be  distributed  with  the  annual  returns. 
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The  meetings  of  the  twenty -first  annual  session  of  the  Teachers' 
Institute  were  held  at  Middleton  on  the  11th  and  12th  days  of  April. 
About  one  hundred  and  twent>-tive  teacher**  were  present,  including 
a  few  from  Yarmouth,  and  a  comparatively  large  contingent  from 
Lunenburg  and  Queens  Counties.  The  presence  of  Dr.  MacKay,  the 
Superintendent  of  Education  ;  of  Inspectors  Roscoe  and  Mcintosh,  of 
G.  U.  Hay,  Esq.,  the  Editor  of  the  "  Educational  Review  ";  of  Principal 
Brittain  of  Horton  Academy,  and  of  Professor  Smith  of  the  Normal 
School,  was  highly  appreciated.  The  programme  embraced  papers  or 
lessons  on  the  following  subjects,  viz.: — 

1.  Overpressure Principal  DeLar.cey. 

2.  The  Metric  System Principal  Connolly. 

3.  Mathematical  Drawing Principal  Armstrong. 

4.  Agricultural  Chemistry Mr.  G  B.  McGill. 

5.  Practical  Book-keeping Principal  Spinney. 

6.  Literature — The  Armada '.Principal  Cameron. 

7.  Talk  on  Physics Mr.  C.  M.  Gormley,  A.  B. 

8.  Literature  in  the  Lower  Grades — "  Hia- 

xvatha  Selections" — An  Illustration 

lesson Miss  Lulu  M.  Phinney. 

9.  Patriotic  Lesson  on  Flag Miss  S.  A.  Parker. 

10.  The  Use  of  Pictures  in  the  School  Room. Principal  Harlow. 

11.  Talk  pn  Teachers'  Union  and  Organiza- 

tion   Principal  Longley. 

12.  Spelling Mr.  J.  H.  Crowe. 

13.  Geometry — Lesson  to  Beginners Principal  Creed. 


The  meetings  were  of  great  interest  and  profit,  and  a  full  attend- 
ance was  maintained  until  the  closing  session.  A  very  large  public 
meeting  on  Wednesday  evening  was  addressed  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Education  and  other  gentlemen  present.  A  most  cordial  reception 
was  tendered  to  the  Institute  by  the  citizens  of  Middleton  at  a  public 
meeting  on  Tuesday  evening.  As  an  extended  notice  of  the  proceed- 
ings will  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute  for  publication 
in  the  Annual  Report  on  Education,  further  comment  is  unnecessary. 

A  comparatively  few  teachers  sent  in  reports  respecting  the 
observance  of  Arbor  Day.  It  was  observed,  however,  by  many  of 
the  schools,  and  much  was  done  in  improving  school  grounds,  and  in 
planting  trees  and  shrubs.  Empire  Day  was  also  observed  quite 
generally,  and  appropriate  programmes  rendered  calculated  to  increase 
the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

« 

The  County  Academy  at  Annapolis  was  taught  by  Principal  John 
N.  Creed.  The  annual  enrolment  in  his  department  was  twenty-six, 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  17.6.  The  large  amount  of  High 
School  work  done  in  the  other  graded  schools  and  in  some  of  the 
miscellaneous  schools  of  the  county,  interferes  with  the  attendance  at 
the  Academy,  which  has  to  depend  upon  the  town  chiefly  for  its 
pupils.  The  new  building,  which  was  occupied  for  the  first  time  in 
February,  supplies  a  need  long  felt  by  teachers  and  pupils.     It  provides 
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accommodation  for  eight  large  departments,  with  cloak  rooms 
connected  with  each,  together  with  a  room  for  a  chemical  laboratory. 
It  is  newly-furnished  with  modern  desks,  and  is  well  provided  with 
necessary  conveniences  for  teachers  and  pupils.  It  is  the  finest  public 
school  building  in  the  district,  and  it  reflects  great  credit  upon  the 
town.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  the  means  of  attracting  High 
School  pupils  from  other  parts  of  the  couuty,  and  of  bringing  the 
Academy  to  a  higher  state  of  efficiency  than  it  could  attain  in  the 
past. 

The  County  Academy  at  Digby  was  taught  by  Principal  Henry 
B.  Hogg.  The  comparatively-large  attendance  made  last  year  could 
not  be  maintained  this  year,  and  in  consequence  thereof  Miss  Bessie 
M.  Logan,  the  second  Class  A  teacher,  could  not  rank  as  a  teacher  in 
the  Aeadem}^  entitling  the  section  to  draw  the  Academic  grant  on 
her  account.  She,  however,  took  charge  of  a  separate  department 
and  taught  Grades  VIII  and  IX.  The  record  made  by  the  pupils  of 
the  Academy  at  the  recent  examination  shows  that  good  work  was 
done  during  the  j'ear. 

At  Church  Point,  the  County  Academy  for  Clare  was  under  the 
Principalship  of  Mr.  James  P.  Connolly.  This  Academy  had  the 
advantage  of  a  division-of  labor  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other 
Academy  in  this  district.  Principal  Connolly  had  the  assistance  of 
the  Professors  of  Ste.  Anne's  College,  in  which  the  Academic  class- 
rooms are  situated.  I  believe  that  satisfactory  work  was  done  by  the 
teaching  staff  of  this  Academy,  as  has  probably  been  demonstrated 
by  the  record  made  by  its  students  at  the  Provincial  Examination. 
It  is  to  be  regretterl,  however,  that  for  reasons  known  to  yourself, 
females  are  excluded  from  its  classes.  In  the  interest  of  the  public 
schools  of  Clare  the  Academy  .should,  if  possible,  be  separate  and 
apart  from  Ste.  Anne's  College,  from  which  all  females  are  excluded. 
It  would  then  be  available  for  the  preparation  of  female  teachers  for 
the  French  schools  of  the  district. 

In  order  that  none  of  the  French  .schools  in  Clare  might  remain 
closed  during  the  year,  it  became  necessary  to  request  the  granting  of 
seven  "  permissive  licenses.'*  These  were  issued  upon  the  joint 
request  of  the  Special  Visitor  and  myself.  I  feel  confident  that  these 
would  not  have  been  necessary  if  females  had  been  accorded  equal 
facilities  with  males  for  preparation  for  this  work. 

In  con.sequence  of  the  scarcity  of  French  teachers  of  the  higher 
classes  it  became  nece-ssary  to  apply  to  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  through  yon,  to  suspend  the  operation  of  Regulation  5 
(C — Trustees)  which  requires  that  Principals  of  graded  schools  should 
hold  at  least  B  or  C  licenses.  This  request,  which  was  endorseH  by 
the  Special  Visitor,  was  i^ranted  so  far  as  the  gjraded  schools  of 
Grosses  Coques,  Comeauville,  Meteghan  River  and  Salmon  River 
were  concerned,  and  these  schools  were  supplied  with  Principals 
holding  D  licen.ses. 
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As  the  Soecial  Visitor  will  report  upon  tlie  French  schooU  of 
Dig  by  and  Yarmouth  Counties,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to 
refer  to  them  further  than  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  they  were  in 
as  good  condition  as  in  past  years. 

All  .schools  were  inspected  once  during  the  year,  with  the  exception 
of  Douglas  Section,  No  9,  in  the  district  of  Annapolis  East.  This 
school,  after  being  in  session  for  a  short  time  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  was  closed  unavoidably,  and  was  not  re-opened.  It  was,  there- 
fore, not  inspected ;  but  as  it  was  in  charge  of  an  experienced  and 
successful  teacher,  its  condition  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  satis- 
factory. The  Notes  of  Inspection  for  the  year  will  give  detailed 
information  respecting  each  school  vi.sited.  On  examination  of  these 
Notes,  it  will  be  observed  that  several  schools  received  a  second  visit 
of  inspection. 

As  the  "  Journal  of  Edncation"  is  of  more  use  to  Teachers  than 
to  Trustees,  and  as  it  is  important  that  it  should  reach  the  teachers 
as  soon  after  its  issue  as  possible,  I  would  recommend  that  it  be 
mailed  direct  to  the  teacher,  with  instructions  to  preserve  the  same 
in  the  school  room  for  the  use  of  teacher  and  Trustees,  and  that  the 
regulation  respecting  the  same  be  altered  accordingly.  In  cases 
where  no  teacher  is  employed,  it  could  be  mailed  to  the  Trustees. 
Under  existing  conditions  it  often  remains  a  long  time  in  the  hands 
of  Trustees  before  it  reaches  the  teacher,  and  in  some  cases  the 
teach  er  never  sees  it. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

L.  S.  MORSE. 
A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq,  LL.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 


FRENCH  SCHOOLS. 

DisTKicTs  Nos.  3  AND  4— YARMOUTH  AND  DIGBY. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Sullivan,  Special   V^isitor, 

Sir, — I  herewith  respectfully  submit  m}'  Annual  Report  of  French 
schools  in  Clare  and  Argyle  for  the  year  ended  July  31st,  1900. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  during  the  past  year  more 
inteiest  has  been  taken  in  school  affairs  in  certain  sections,  both  on 
the  part  of  parents  and  of  children,  than  was  apparent  the  previous 
year. 

The  teachers  throughout  the  district  have  diligently  applied 
themselves  to  their  work,  and  results  show  the  fruits  of  their  efforts. 
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In  many  cases  they  have  been  working  under  very  discouraging 
circumstances,  both  in  regard  to  co-operation  on  the  part  of  Trustees 
and  also  by  reason  of  the  small  remuneration  given  them  for  their 
services.  As  long  as  that  abominable  abuse  is  indulged  in  by  the 
Trustees  of  certain  sections  of  cuttingdown  prices  to  the  lowest  possible 
notch,  and  of  refusing  to  engage  good  teachers  at  fairly-decent 
salaries,  we  cannot  expect  that  full  measure  of  success  in  educational 
matters  aimed  at  b}'  our  public  school  system. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  the  destiny  of  certain  sections  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Trustees.  In  too  many  cases  their  sole  raiaon  d'etre 
seems  to  be  economy.  Allowances  must  be  made  for  those  sections 
unable  to  pay  high  salaries,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  those  enjoying  a 
larger  portion  of  this  world's  goods  are  often  not  more  inclined  than 
their  less  fortunate  neighbors  to  fully  compensate  those  to  whom  is 
entrusted  the  education  of  their  children. 

The  school  houses  in  a  few  sections  have  not  as  yet  received  the 
care  and  improvements  required  by  law.  Apart  from  the  architectural 
deformities,  they  lack  the  common  comfort  of  cleanliness,  and,  in  a 
few  cases,  that  of  heat  when  necessary.  I  experienced  a  striking 
example  of  this  unpardonable  negligence  on  the  part  of  Trustees  at 
Harrington.  I  reached  that  school,  after  a  few  miles*  drive,  on  the 
morning  of  February  20th.  The  chilly  drizzle  of  the  weather  on  that 
morning  was  only  increased  when  I  entered  the  frosty,  damp  atmos- 
phere of  that  school.  A  young  lady  teacher  and  six  shivering 
scholars  were  the  occupants  of  the  building  on  that  day,  and  not  a 
vestige  of  material  wherewith  to  light  a  fire,  and  that,  too,  in  a 
thickly- wooded  district.  I  soon  gladdened  the  hearts  of  teacher  and 
children  by  starting  a  cheerful  blaze  in  the  old  stove  by  means  of  a 
bundle  of  new  shingles  which  had  been  deposited  at  the  school  door 
some  weeks  previously,  awaiting  the  final  decision  of  the  Trustees  as 
to  much-needed  repairs  on  the  old  school  house  roof. 

The  teacher,  as  a  rule,  has  to  look  after  the  external  economy  of 
the  school  as  well  as  to  the  mental  training  of  scholars,  for  in  the 
majority  of  sections  the  interest  taken  by  the  male  portion  of  rate- 
payers is  a  minus  quantity.  Whilst  this  deplorable  lethargy  on  the 
part  of  the  fathers  of  families  exists,  the  onward  movement  in 
education  must  of  necessity  be  slow. 

The  importance  of  physical  development  is  being  realized  more 
and  more  every  day,  and  children  enjoy  their  daily  exetcise  in 
calisthenics.  Many  of  our  people  still  doubt,  however,  the  necessity 
of  this  as  well  as  of  many  other  modern  improvements  made  in  the 
public  school  curriculum.  A  close  observer,  however,  will  readily 
note  the  lesseninn:  of  round  shoulders  and  contracted  chests  in  the 
school  room. 

Vocal  Music. — When  called  upon  to  vindicate  their  proverbial 
Acadian  musical  talent,  the  children  generally  reply  by  a  genuine 
gladsome  smile,  and  no  portion  of  their  daily  work  seems  to  afford 
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them  greater  pleavsure  than   that  which  calls  forth  an  expresnion  of 
their  innate  love  of  music. 

Hygiene  and  Temperance. — These  iniportant  subjects  are  gener- 
ally well  treated.  Our  teachers  throughout  the  Province  may  easily 
become  great  factors  in  the  temperance  cause  by  usinrr  their  influence 
in  its  favor  in  a  prudent,  exemplary  manner. 

Morality. — I  have  not  bad  a  single  complaint  from  any  teacher  or 
trustee  of  any  misdemeanor  among  pupils.  The  teachers  are  vigi- 
lant, and  in  so  being,  undoubtedly  prevent  many  abuses  which 
otherwise  might  arise  in  a  mixed  school.  I  think,  however,  generally 
speaking,  more  attention  might  be  profitably  paid  to  the  location  of 
outhouses  in  miscellaneous  school  sections.  These  houses  should  be 
built  some  distance  apart,  and  not,  as  they  are  in  many  cases,  as  if 
land  were  scarce  in  the  extreme.  When  possible,  separate  recreation 
grounds  should  be  provided  for  boys  and  girls,  as  then  the  scholars 
would  more  freely  enjoy  themselves  in  those  games  proper  to  their 
sex. 

Patriotic  Duties. — The  patriotism  of  our  Acadian  children  might 
be  fairly  gauged  by  the  spirit  and  vim  with  ivhich  they  render  our 
patriotic  songs  during  this  turbulent  moment  of  war.  The  scholars 
of  Lower  East  Pubnico  deserve  special  mention  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  rendered  that  old  but  recently-revived  patriotic  song, 
"Soldiers  of  the  Queen."  To  Miss  Mary  McCarthy  (Kentville),  the 
teacher  in  charge,  the  children  are  indebted  for  such  careful  training. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  teachers  to  the  usefulness  of 
devoting  more  time  and  care  to  Nature  Lessons.  This  branch  may 
seem  at  first  sight  too  simple  to  be  considered  important.  A  little 
reflection,  however,  will  convince  those  who  have  to  deal  with  children, 
that  it  is  both  useful  and  necessary  for  the  development  of  their 
powers  of  observation,  and  for  creating  a  habit  of  attention. 

Spelling  lessons  are  fairly  attended  to.  I  would  recommend, 
however,  that  the  teachers  insist  more  faithfully  upon  the  method  of 
explaining  the  meaning  of  words  in  both  French  and  English.  In 
some  schools  the  copying  of  a  lesson  is  considered  an  exercise  in 
dictation.  This  is  an  erroneous  idea,  as  in  copying  the  eye  alone  is 
exercised,  whilst  in  dictation  both  eye  and  ear  receive  a  training. 

Reading. — The  mechanical  pronunciation  of  words  is  generally 
good,  but  that  intellectual  narration  so  essential  to  good  reading 
seems  not  to  be  understood.  The  scholars,  however,  seem  more 
interested  in  this  part  of  their  daily  work  since  ofi'-hand  translating 
has  been  introduced  in  both  French  and  English.  This  method  is 
now  in  general  use,  and  in  many  schools  is  practiced  with  very  good 
results. 

We  are  still  in  hopes  of  soon  seeing  in  our  schools  reading  books 
both  in  French  and  English  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
children. 
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GramTnar. — This  very  important  subject  in  many  instances  lacks 
attention,  both  in  French  and  English.  As  the  mind  of  a  child  can 
only  argue  from  the  particular  to  the  particular,  I  think  it  advisable 
that  the  rudiments  of  the  French  grammar  be  imparted  to  French 
children  before  they  attempt  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  English. 
Grammar  is  taught  orally  with  good  results.  In  adopting  this  method 
I  beg  leave  to  remind  some  of  our  teachers  that  the  theoretical 
following  of  the  rules  of  syntax  does  not  necessarily  constitute  a 
grammarian.  One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  an  instructor  in 
class  is  not  to  talk  grammar,  but  to  speak  grammatically.  Unfor- 
tunately, many  teachers,  through  carelessness  or  association,  are  too 
indifferent  to  the  art  of  expressing  their  thoughts  correctly.  The 
best  oral  lesson  that  can  be  imparted  is  for  the  teacher  to  practice  his 
grammar,  and  insist  upon  his  scholars  expressing  themselves  properly 
in  class,  correcting  them  publicly  when  necessary.  A  child's  mind 
being  as  molten  wax,  impressions  made  thereon  must  in  time  have  a 
permanent  effect. 

More  attention  is  being  given  to  map  work  in  the  teaching  of 
geography,  but  as  yet  many  schools  are  deficient  in  maps,  although 
the  Trustees  have  been  notified  to  procure  those  required. 

Attendance. — During  the  past  year  2,990  children  were  enrolled, 
and  a  daily  attendance  of  1,834<,  or  an  average  of  about  60  per  cent. 
This  is  an  improvement  on  the  previous  year,  and  a  fair  indication  of 
increased  interest  in  educational  matters.  In  some  districts  every 
allowance  must  be  made  for  poor  attendance  during  the  winter 
months,  as  the  children  in  these  places  live  quite  a  distance  from  the 
school. 

The  school  houses  and  surroundings  in  the  Municipality  of  Argyle 
are,  for  the  most  part,  in  very  good  order,  and  reflect  credit  upon 
those  in  charge.  In  the  Municipality  of  Clare  there  are  also  some 
very  good  houses,  especially  those  of  Mavillette,  Meteghan,  Saulnier- 
ville.  Church  Point  and  Belliveau's  Cove.  In  time,  no  doubt,  the 
other  sections  will  make  greater  efforts  and  succeed  in  bringing  the 
school  buildings  up  to  the  standard. 

The  number  of  permissive  licenses  issued  last  year  was  much  less 
than  that  of  former  years,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  necessity  for 
granting  such  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  Academy  at  Church  Point  in  connection  with  St.  Anne's 
College,  with  Mr.  Connolly  as  Principal,  did  very  good  work  durinof  the 
year,  as  results  of  examinations  show.  When  these  successful  students 
enter  upon  their  duties  we  will  be  supplied  with  a  complete  and 
efficient  staff  of  teachers.  At  present,  however,  we  are  depending 
upon  female  teachers,  and  consequently  realize  the  urgent  necessity 
of  better  educational  advantages  being  afiorded  the  girls  in  Clare,  so 
that  they  may  all  the  more  easily  qualify  themselves  for  the  teaching 
profession. 
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The  first  meeting  of  the  French  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at 
Church  Point  on  May  17th  and  18th  last.  It  was  very  largely 
attended,  and  all  present  took  a  most  lively  interest  in  the  discussion 
of  papers  read  and  suggestions  made  during  the  two  days*  session. 
On  the  night  of  the  17th  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  College,  at 
which  were  present  all  the  professors  and  students  of  St.  Anne's 
College,  together  with  a  large  number  of  people  assembled  from  all 
parts  of  the  Municipality,  to  learn  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Education,  in  his  masterly  discourse  on  the  important  subject  of 
mental  training,  many  things  hitherto  misunderstood  or  unheeded. 
He  aroused  great  enthusiasm  in  explaining  the  beauties  of  the  French 
language  and  by  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  the  Acadians  perfecting 
themselves  in  a  better  knowledge  thereof.  The  frequent  outbursts  of 
genuine,  hearty  applause  with  which  his  telling  points  were  received, 
emphasized  the  highest  appreciation  of  the  Superintendent's  lecture. 

The  Rev.  Father  Dagnaud,  President  of  St.  Anne's  College, 
followed  with  an  eloquent  and  practical  address  on  the  development 
of  the  animal,  intellective  and  spiritual  man. 

Appropriate  and  pleasing  addresses  were  also  made  by  Hon.  A. 
H.  Comeau  and  Principal  Connolly. 

Were  it  not  for  the  danger  of  making  too  long  a  report,  I  would 
like  to  dwell  upon  the  papers  so  carefully  and  well  prepared  by  the 
teachers,  all  of  whom  deserve  the  highest  praise  for  their  efforts  in 
making  this,  their  first  meeting,  such  a  brilliant  success.  The 
programme  was  quite  an  extensive  one,  embracing  the  most  important 
subjects  in  our  public  school  daily  work,  during  the  discussion  of 
which  many  practical  suggestions  were  made,  whence  were  formu- 
lated many  resolutions,  a  detailed  account  of  which  has  been 
forwarded  the  Superintendent  of  Education  by  Mr.  O.  A.  Soucie, 
Secretary  of  the  Institute. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  J.  SULLIVAN. 

Dr.  a.  H.  MacKay, 

Superintendent  of  Education. 
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District  No.  5.— HANTS  AND  KINGS. 

Colin  W.  Roscoe,  M.  A.,  Inspector. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  for  your  consideration,  the 
following  report  of  the  schools  of  Inspectorial  District  No.  5,  for.the 
year  ended  July  31st,  1900.  ^ 

Fair  View  section,  in  Kings  County,  which  has  had  no  school  for 
five  years,  has  through  aid  from  the  County  School  Fund  and  the 
Cornwallis  School  Land  Fund,  been  able  to  build  a  good  school  house, 
and  had  school, since  the  Christmas  vacation.  A  change  made  in  the 
section  by  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners,  by  which  some  families 
were  removed  to  another  section,  made  it  possible  to  change  the  site 
for  the  school  house  and  establish  the  school  where  it  will  be  more 
convenient  to  most  of  the  children. 

North  River,  also,  which  has  had  no  school  for  thirty  years,  has, 
by  a  great  effort,  aided  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  had  a  school 
for  six  months.  It  is  hoped  that  both  of  these  sections  may  have 
school  with  some  degree  of  regularity  in  future. 

I  have  reported  but  one  section  in  Kings  and  one  in  Hants 
without  a  school.  I  mean  by  this  that  these  are  the  only  two 
sections  in  which  it  seems  possible  to  start  schools  until  conditions 
tire  changed  and  school  houses  erected.  These  are  East  Pereaux 
Mountain  and  Five  Mile  Plains.  There  are  a  few  nominal  sections  in 
which  there  are  a  few  or  no  children,  no  school  house  or  a  very  poor 
one.  Some  of  the  children  from  these  attend  other  schools.  A  good 
system  of  grouping  would  benefit  these. 

■ 
The  tables  which  follow,  and  the  statistics  given  in  the  "  Abstract 
Returns,"  will  furnish  all  details  of  the  schools  for  the  year. 


County. 

No.  Schools. 

No.   Teachers. 

• 

No.  Pupils. 

Attendance. 

Hants. . . .  , 

Kiners 

124 
130 

139 
141 

4,639 
5,123 

539,774 
541,187 

^^""^O"  ••••      •.•••••• 

Total,  1900..  .. 
"       1899.... 

254 
252 

280 
267 

9.762 
10,104 

1,080,961 
1,078,626 

Increase 

Decrease 

2 

•  • 

13 

•      • 

342 

2,335 

•  •  •  • 
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Teachers. 


COCXTY. 

A. 

R 

C. 

u. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUL 

Hants 

Kings 

5 
6 

27 
35 

.  54 
51 

53 
49 

23 

23 

116 

118 

139 
Wl 

Total,  1900..  ' 

"      1899..; 

1 

11 
11 

62 
52 

105 
104 

102 
100 

46 
44 

234 
223 

280 
267 

1 
Increase  . . . .  ; 
Decrease . . . .  ; 

#   • 

10 

•   • 

1 

■  • 

2 

2 

.  ■ 

11 

•     a 

13 

•  • 

1.  One  hundred  and  five  teacliers  are  reported  as  holding  Normal 
School  Diplomas.  Previous  to  the  present  method  of  Provincial 
Examinations,  every  one  who  went  up  for  examination  wrote  for  a 
license,  and  if  successful,  sought  a  school  and  began  to  teach,  or  keep 
school  forthwith.  Now  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  those 
taking  the  high  school  examination  take  the  M.  P.  Q.  examination  at 
the  same  time.  Most  all  candidates  aim  to  take  the  grades  in  order, 
and  when  they  obtain  jjrade  B,  plan  to  go  to  the  Normal  School. 
This  tendency  is  in  the  right  direction.  More  and  more  value  is 
attached  to  the  training  of  teachers  as  the  years  go  by.  Soon  a 
regulation  making  attendance  at  the  Normal  School  compulsory  will 
be  in  order. 

2.  Seventy-eight  schools  were  in  session  for  the  full  term  of  216 
days,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  more  for  over  200  day.s.  One 
school,  Kellyville,  was  in  session  less  than  50  days.  There  are  only 
five  pupils  now  left  in  the  section,  and  it  is  found  difficult  to  get  a 
teacher  for  the  short  period  for  which  the  funds  will  pay.  The 
grants  paid  to  this  section,  in  the  various  f(Jrms,  would  pay  for  a 
team  to  transport  the  children  to  an  adjoining  and  better  school  for 
at  least  one-halt  the  year.  There  are  a  few  other  sections  in  this 
district  similarly  situated. 

3.  The  average  time  for  all  schools  was  203.3  days. 

4.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  time  devoted  per  week  by  the 
teacher  to  giving  instruction  in  the  various  branches  in  the  schools  of 
the  same  grades  and  size  differs  very  widely.  Some  give  nearly  half 
the  time  to  reading,  others  to  arithmetic,  and  so  on.  So  little  time  is 
reported  for  oral  and  nature  work,  and  music,  that  the  impression  is 
left  that  only  enough  is  done  in  these  to  keep  within  the  limits  of 
the  requirements.  I  am  inclined  to  examine,  for  one  term  principally, 
the  work  in  these  neglected  subjects. 


5.     The  average  of  quarterly  percentages  was  65.8. 
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6.  The  ainount  paid  as  Provincial  Grant  to  teachers  employed  in 
this  District  for  the  past  year  was  $20,267.61.  The  ainount  paid  as 
County  School  Fund  was  $12,547.30,  and  the  amount  paid  by  the 
sections  to  supplement  these  sums  was  $48,522.00,  or  a  total  of 
$61,336.91-     At  least  twenty-five  pier  cent  more  is  needed  to  equip 

and  maintain  the  schooU  in  a  good  state  of  efficienc3\ 

« 

The  notion  prevails  that  the  demands  for  improvements  in  school 
houses,  furniture,  equipment,  etc.,  are  more  frequent  than  they 
should  be.  It  is  not  considered  t/hat  then*  is  a  constant  use  of  these 
by  such  A  large  number  of  children  that  the  wear  and  tear  of  them 
are  of  necessity  very  great.  I  have  learned  that  not  many  Boards  of 
Trustees  can  be  expected  to  look  over  the  premises  aud  provide  for 
repairs  and  the  supply  of  all  that  is  needed.  They  do  not  always 
understand  just  what  is  needed,  so  I  am  in  the  habit  of  writing  the 
secretary'  of  trustees  and  notif3'ing  the  trustees  throngti  him  of 
repairs  that  must  be  made  and  articles  that  must  he  supplied  to  meet 
the  requirements.  I  am  careful  to  study  the  ability  of  the  sections 
and  notify  the  weak  sections  to  supply  nothing  that  is  not  needed, 
but  press  them  to  get  the  necessary  outfit.  In  this  way  during  the 
year  a  great  many  sections  have  been  written  to,  and  as  a  result  the 
annual  meetings  have  voted  money  in  a  fairly  generous  way  for 
improvements.  When  1  visit  the  schools  I  inspect  the  buildings, 
premises,  maps,  apparatus,  etc.,  and  in  my  letter  state  just  what 
repairs  they  are  expected  to  make,  what  articles  to  supply,  and 
what  improvements  to  make  on  the  school  grounds.  This  kind  of 
work  is  producing  good  results,  and  the  trustees  expect  it.  There 
has  been  less  done  by  the  trustees  to  improve  the  school  grounds  in 
the  past  than  should  reasonably  be  expected  of  them.  I  find  by  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  regulations  of  the  C.  P.  I.  that  much  more 
attention  may  be  required  in  this  direction  than  has  been  given,  and 
I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  insist  that  grounds  shall  be  levelled,  laid 
out  in  neat  form,  and  pnt  in  a  condition  so  that  an  old  or  dilapidated 
building  shall  seem  out  of  place  on  them.  Much  education  of  the 
best  kind  may  be  given  to  schools  through  well  laid  out  and  kept 
grounds. 

Arbor  Day  was  observed  in  many  sections  during  the  month  of 
May.  The  extent  and  manner  of  its  observance  indicate  the  interest 
and  influence  of  the  teacher.  In  most  cases  the  pupils  and  their 
parents  need  only  to  he  reminded  and  led  by  the  teacher,  and  they 
will  be  ready  to  aid  in  making  the  day  profitable.  Clearing  up 
grounds  and  school  rooms,  setting  trees  and  shrubs,  lessons  on  the 
structure  and  growth  of  plants,  practical  grafting,  etc.,  constitute  the 
chief  work  of  the  day.  One  teacher  reports  :  "  1  formed  my  school 
into  sections  and  gave  each  section  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  do. 
The  boys  worked  outside  and  the  girls  in  the  school  house.  The 
boys  cleaned  up  the  yard  and  grounds,  planted  trees,  and  with  the 
aid  of  their  parents,  who  brought  their  teams,  hauled  about  twenty- 
five  loads  of  sand  and  put  it  where  it  was  most  needed  to  level  up 
the  grounds.  They  also  cut  down  and  removed  a  tree  from  the 
driveway,  and  ploughed  a  strip  of  ground  in  which  I  intend  to  plant 
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seeds  and  teach  the  children  to  care  for  and  study  their  growth,  etc. 
The  flag  staff  was  put  on  the  school  house,  so  that  our  large  l^nion 
Jack  floats  fifty  feet  above  the  ground.  The  girls  cleaned  and  put 
the  school  house  in  order." 

This  report  represents  scores  of  others  received.  Another  says : 
"  Dead  trees  were  uprooted  .and  live  ones  planted  in  their  places, 
rose-bushes  and  other  shrubs  set  out,  grounds  were  levelled  and 
smoothed.     The  Experimental    Farm    was  laid  out  on  land  kindly 

granted  by  Mr. ,  one  of  the  residents.     All  worked  with  a  will^ 

and  good  work  was  done.     The   Secretary  of  Trustees,  Dr. , 

and  Rev. made  brief  addresses."     There  can   be  no  doubt  of 

the  beneficial  results  of  spending.  Arbor  Day  in  the  way  reported. 

It  was  an  easy  matter  for  teachers  to  make  some  celebration  on 
Empire  Day.  The  atmosphere  was  so  surcharged  with  a  spirit  of 
loyalty  to  Queen  and  country  that  all  that  was  needed  was  to 
disturb  the  elements  to  have  an  explosion.  I  have  a  large  number  of 
excellent  reports  before  me  which  recount  what  was  done.  There  is 
great  similarity,  of  course,  in  these  reports.  The  school  flag — often  a 
new  one^-was  hoisted  in  the  n;iorning.  A  sample  of  what  was  done,, 
taken  from  a  few  programmes,  may  be  presented  thus : 

• 

SONGS. 

"  God  Save  the  Queen,"  '*  My  Own  Canadian  Home,"  "  The  Maple 
Leaf,"  "  We  are  Bearing  the  Flag,"  "Canada,  the  Land  of  the  Maple 
Tree,"  etc.,  etc. 

RECITATIONS. 

"  Love  of  Country,"  *'  Emblem  of  Canada,"  "  My  Native  Land,'^ 
**  Britannia,"  "  God  Bless  the  Queen,"  "  One  of  Howe's  Poems,"  "  The 
Englishman,"  "  The  Queen  who  Wears  a  Crown  of  Years,"  etc,  etc. 

LESSONS. 

"The  Empire,"  "  Th«  Flag,"  "Early  History  of  Canada," 
**  Victoria's  Reign,"  "  British  Possessions/*  "  Extent  of  the  British 
Empire,"  "  Colonial  Government  in  the  British  Colonies,"  etc.,  etc. 

ESSAYS. 

"  Life  of  Joseph  Howe,"  "  The  Growth  of  the  British  Empire," 
"The  Boer  War,"  **  The  Queen,"  "British  Statesmen,"  "Canadian 
Leaders,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  exercises  were  well  attended  by  parents  and  school  visitors. 
Usually  some  short  addresses  were  given  by  those  who  came  prepared 
to  speak  to  profit.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  school  day  in  the  year 
can  be  made  more  proti table  than  this  if  observed  as  it  is  intended  to 
be  observed. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  schools,  as  a  whole, 
have  done  good  work.  The  miscellaneous  schools  in  the  country 
sections  are  holding  the  fort  well.     Their  work  is  varied  and  great. 
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since  they  have  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  work  of  educating  the 
children  of  the  Province  to  do.  It  has  often  been  a  surprise  that 
more  attention  has  not  been  given  to  foster  and  strengthen  them  bj 
a  freer  distribution  of  the  grants  rather  than  to  centre  so  much 
energy  and  thought  upon  the  Bigh  Schools.  These  need  help  most 
In  some  instances  the  work  ranges  from  Grade  I  to  Grade  XI,  with 
one  or  two  grades  sometimes  omitted.  One  miscellaneous  school, 
Brooklyn  (C),  in  which,  the  teacher  was  changed  twice  during  the 
first  half  year,  finally  settled  down  to  work  under  Mr.  W.  C.  Stapleton, 
of  Class  B,  and  sent  five  candidates  for  Grade  B  to  the  examination. 
Four  of  these  were  successful,  and  one  made  the  required  aggregate, 
but  fell  below  in  "one  subject.  A  number  of  these  schools  send 
candidates  to  the  examination.  As  a  rule  they  do  well.  In  the  schools 
where  only  common  school  work  is  done  more  time  is  spent  upon 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  language,  music,  etc.,  than  can  be  given  to 
these  when  there  are  high  school  pupils.  In  most  of  these  schools  all 
the  teacher's  time  is  needed  on  the  eight  orrades  of  the  common  school 
course.  It  requires  more  ^Kill  and  tact  to  teach  a  miscellaneous 
school  well,  and  overtake  sll  the  work  needed  to  be  done,  than  to 
teach  in  a  department  of  a  graded  school.  It  is  in  such  a  school  that 
experience  and  training  count.  No  teacher,  who  is  not  thoroughly 
qualified  io  teach  all  the  /elementary  subjects,  including  music, 
drawing,  nature  and  object  lessons,  should  be  employed  in  such  a 
school.  The  salary  ought  to  be  made  higher  than  now,  and  the  best 
teachers  employed.  Sometimes  the  school  is  very  small,  and  for  a 
short  periods  How  important  to  secure  a  teacher  who  can  do  the 
most  and  best  for  these  pupils  while  she  has  them.  While  in  the 
main  these  schools  have  met  my  expectations,  there  have  been  some 
most  signal  failures.  I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  make  the  best 
of  the  efforts  of  a  weak  teacher.  I  think,  perhaps,  the  best  advice 
that  anj'one  can  give  them  is  to  give  up  trying  to  teach,  and  seek 
employment  of  a  different  kind. 

The  graded  schools,  from  the  advanced  departments  of  which 
come  most  of  the  candidates  for  the  Provincial  Examination,  have 
done  very  good  work.  The  number  of  grades  allotted  to  each  teacher 
in  the  common  school  subjects  is  so  much  smaller  than  in  the  miscel- 
laneous schools,  that  much  more  is  expected  of  them,  and  in  most 
cases  much  more  is  accomplished.  In  the  advanced  departments  the 
lion's  share  of  the  time  is  given  to  preparation  of  candidates  for 
ex anrii nation.  >This  condition  of  things  will  remain  so  long  as  the 
number  of  successful  candidates  is  regarded  as  the  standard  of  a 
teacher's  success.  When  the  idea  that  the  High  School  exists  to 
prepare  candidates  for  the  teaching  profession  shall  have  been 
exploded,  or  when  the  country  becomes  full  of  teachers,  these  schools 
can  then  turn  their  attention  to  giving  a  good,  sound,  broad  culture  to 
all  the  enrolled  pupils  in  the  topics  calculated  to  fit  them,  to  a  greater 
degree  than  now,  for  the  varied  callings  of  life.  It  is  often  said  that 
the  High  School  does  not  exist  to  give  more  than  a  general  culture 
to  any  of  its  pupils.  This  statement  cannot  be  sustained  while  the 
whole  bent  is  in  the  direction  of  an  examination  that  leads  directly 
into  the  work   of  teaching.     It  would   seem  only  just  to   the  other 
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callings  that  the  work  for  a  few  years  be  changed,  and  a  bent  be 
given  in  the  line  of  mercantile  life,  or  agriculture,  or  sorae  other 
calling  or  profession.  A  teacher  or  a  merchant,  or  a  teacher  and  a 
farmer  cannot  he  run  in  the  same  mould.  As  it  is  now,  those  looking 
to  the  calling  of  teaching  monopolize  the  time  of  the  teacher,  while 
others  look  on  more  or  less  as  spectators. 

In  Berwick,  Mr.  L.  D.  Robinson,  the  esteemed  and  faithful 
principal  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  has  dorte  his  ubual  good  work. 
He  retires  for  part  of  the  next  year  for  a  much  needed  and  well 
earned  rest.  Mr.  Percy  J.  Shaw,  B.  A.,  who  has  had  charge  of  the 
preparatory  department,  has  given  a  course  in  Agriculture,  for  which 
be  received  the  usual  grant,  and  also  aided  the  principal  in  teaching 
other  high  school  subjects  at  stated  periods  each  day.  Mr.  Shaw 
takes  the  principalship  for  the  next  year.  The  intermediate  and 
primary  departments  still  continue  to  do  excellent  work. 

Mr.  Ernest  Robinson,  the  principal  of  Canning  HigTi  School, 
retires,  after  a  very  successful  period  of  service  in  this  school,  to  take 
a  course  of  study  at  Harvard  University.  He  is  going  to  make 
further  preparation  for  the  work  of  teaching.  When  he  shall  have 
completed  his  period  of  study  at  the  University,  the  High  School  or 
Academy  that  can  secure  his  services  will  be  most  fortunate.  I 
write  this  note  that  he  may  be  kept  in  mind  and  not  lost  to  our 
schools. 

Wolfville  has  had  a  very  successful  year.  The  town  commis- 
sioners are  awake  to  the  importance  of  a  good  school,  and  are  willing 
to  pay  to  secure  the  best  teachers  and  supply  the  school  with  proper 
equipment.  During  the  year  the  primary  department  became  too 
large  for  one  teacher,  and ,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  3'ear,  Miss 
Harriet  M.  Creed,  Class  B,  was  employed  and  put  in  charge  of  grade 
II.  She  also  aided  the  principal  by  teaching  high  school  subjects  for 
a  certain  period  each  day.  Miss  Fannie  A.  Godfrey,  who  has  taught 
grades  III  and  IV  for  the  past  six  years,  with  excellent  success, 
resigned  at  the  close  of  the  term  for  a  much  needed  and  well  earned 
rest,  and  Miss  Emma  Archibald,  Class  B,  was  appointed  to  the  place. 
The  staff  is  now  composed  of  five  Class  B  and  one  Class  C  teachers. 
Two  of  the  teachers  hold  degrees  from  a  university.  It  is  the  aim  to 
have  this  school  fully  equal  to  an)'  high  school  in  the  Province. 

Hantsport  has  been  fortunate  in  having  Mr.  W.  S.  Shields,  Class 
A,  as  principal  for  the  past  year.  He  received  the  Academic  grant. 
He  has  got  a  good  grip  of  the  school  and  the  town.  Plans  are 
maturing  for  some  changes  in  the  character  of  the  work,  so  that  Mr. 
S.  will  only  have  high  school  work  to  do.  For  this  purpose  it  will  be 
necessary  to  put  in  another  teacher  to  do  preparatory  work.  A 
creditable  sum  has  been  expended  for  equipment  during  the  year. 
The  aim  here,  too,  is  to  hold  first  rank  among  the  schools. 

The  principal  at  Lower  Canard  gave  a  course  of  lessons  in  Agri- 
culture, and  received  the  usual  grant.  Miss  Marchant,  who  has  been 
two  j'^ears  teacher  of  the  primary  room,  has  done  good  work  and  been 
engaged  for  another  year. 
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The  school  at  Upper  Canard  ha«>  been  successful  under  Miss 
Gertrude  Stron<>e  as  principal,  and  Miss  Healy  as  assistant.  Miss 
Stronge  has  been  engaged  for  another  year. 

Woodville  has  had  two  good  Class  B.  teachers.  Wateryille  has 
had  Mr.  Charles  E.  Reid,  a  thoroughly  competent  teacher,  as  principal, 
and  Miss  Mcintosh  has  done  well  in  the  primary  room. 

Somerset  has  had  as  principal  for  the  past  three  years  Miss  Emma 
J.  Best,  B.  A.  She  has  done  most  thorough  and  efficient  work.  She 
has  won  distinction  both  by  her  methods  of  teaching  and  her  very 
su'jcessful  management  and  discipline.  Mrs.  Minnie  A.  Kelly,  who 
has  taught  for  a  long  time  with  good  success,  has  ^ught  the  primary 
room  in  this  school  for  two  years,  with  her  usual  success. 

Mr.  J.  Forsythe  Smith  has  been  principal  of  the  Hants-Border 
school  for  the  past  two  years,  and  has  done  his  work  faithfully  and 
well.  He  is  on  the  road  for  an  A  license,  and  hap  already  passed  on 
ten  subjects.  He  has  arranged  to  attend  the  Normal  School  the 
incoming  year.  His  set  purpose  to  rise  in  the  profession  pleases  me. 
The  primary  department  has  been  in  charge  of  Miss  Daisy  Reid  for 
two  years.  It  has  increased  in  numbers,  and  her  duties  have  been 
discharged  well.  She  becomes  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  Hantsport 
school  for  the  next  year. 

The  school  at  King.sport  has  decreased  in  attendance.  Miss  Fannie 
Crowe  has  done  well  as  its  principal  for  the  past  two  years,  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Chute  succeeded  admirably  for  her  first  term  in  the  primary 
department.  It  was  decided  at  the  annual  meeting  to  degrade  the 
school  to  a  miscellaneous  one  for  the  next  year. 

Sheffield's  Mills  has  had  a  good  year  under  the  principalship  of 
Miss  Mabel  E.  Caldwell,  M.  A.  Miss  Caldwell  has  a  Class  A  license, 
and  on  account  of  hor  superior  work  won  the  A  grant  last  year. 
Her  work  did  much  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  the  best  school 
accommodation  and  equipment,  whicfi  were  not  quite  up  to  the 
requirements  for  such  a  school.  Through  her  influence  a  school 
entertainment  i^as  held,  and  the  proceeds  devoted  to  apparatus  for 
the  school.  She  prepared  a  good  B  class  for  the  examination,  all  of 
whom  were  successful  in  capturing  the  grade  sought.  We  regret  to 
lose  Miss  Caldwell  from  the  teaching  profession.  She  has  joined  her 
fortunes,  for  life,  with  another  teacher,  and  will  no  doubt  hereafter 
form  the  chief  factor  in  the  happiness  of  their  home.  She  is  followed 
by  the  best  wishes  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools.  The  primary  depart- 
ment of  this  school  had  Miss  Leora  Webster  for  its  teacher  for  the 
first  half  year,  and  Miss  Carrie  Best  for  the  second  half  year.  Both 
did  good  work.  Miss  Webster  studied  with  Miss  Caldwell  the  second 
half  year,  and  took  a  B  certificate  at  the  last  examination. 

Gaspereaux  has  two  departments,  and  ranks  among  the  best 
schools  of  the  kind.  Miss  Annie  Ferguson  was  principal  and  Miss 
Lena  Benjamin  primary  teacher.  Both  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
section,  and  are  re-engaged  for  another  year. 
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Falmouth  has  been  disturbed  by  a  change  of  principals  during 
the  year.  The  attendance  has  increased  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  and  the  school  maintained  a  good  degree  of  efficiency,  notwith- 
standing the  lack  of  interest  manifested  by  the  trustees  in  buildings, 
etc.  The  house  is  to  be  repaired,  painted,  reseated,  and  the  premises 
generally  looked  after,  before  the  opening  of  the  school  again. 

At  the  Three  Mile  Plains,  but  for  the  lack  of  unanimity  among 
the  trustees,  the  work  would  have  proved  successful.  As  it  was,  fair 
work  was  done. 

The  house  in  Brooklyn,  Hants,  has  undergone  extensive  repairs 
and  been  supplied  with  a  hot-air  furnace.  The  school,  under  Mr. 
Bowles,  as  principal,  and  Mr.  Farquhar,  as  primary  teacher,  has  done 
good  work. 

Burlington  school  was  conducted,  as  for  the  past  few  years,  as  a 
graded  school  for  the  first  and  fourth  quarters,  and  as  a  miscellaneous 
one  for  the  second  and  third  quarters.  This  seems  to  be  the  best 
the  section  can  do  for  the  children  at  present,  and  is  allowed.  The 
small  children  are  kept  pretty  regularly  at  school  while  there  are 
two  teachers,  and  then  many  of  them  remain  at  home  when  there  is 
but  one  teacher.  While  this  kind  of  school  is  hard  on  the  principal, 
he  seems  to  rise  to  the  occasion  and  do  pretty  well. 

Summerville  has  had  a  good  year.  Miss  Anna  L.  Bigney,  as 
principal,  has  been  successful  in  an  eminent  degree.  She  retires  to 
attend  college.  Miss  Winnie  Caldwell,  who  hkd  won  a  good  reputa- 
tion for  herself  in  other  schools,  taught  with  her  usual  success  as 
second  teacher  in  this,  her  own  section. 

Cheverie  has  had  for  the  past  two  j^ears  Miss  Annie  Hennigar  as 
principal,  and  Miss  Norma  C.  Etter  as  primary  teacher.  The  Secretary 
of  Trustees  writes  me,  in  substance:  "You  can  recommend  these 
teachers  to  any  school.  Thoy  have  given  us  good  satisfaction."  I 
fully  concur  in  his  remarks.  The  one  drawback  in  the  primary  room 
is  the  long  distance  the  children  have  to  come  and  the  irregular 
attendance  during  the  winter  months. 

Brookville  has  had  two  Class  B  teachers.  The  attendance  was 
small  in  the  advanced  department,  and  very  large,  some  of  the  year, 
in  the  primary.  The  attendance  in  this  school  has  always  been 
characterized  by  great  irregularity.  The  enrollment  was  107,  the 
average  41.  The  pupils  who  did  attend  with  anj'thing  like  regularity 
did  good  work. 

It  is  not  often,  as  in  the  case  of  Burlington,  Summerville,  Cheverie 
and  Brookville,  four  consecutive  graded  schools  are  found  in  the 
country. 

St.  Croix  has  a  staff  of  two  Class  B  teachers,  Miss  Mary  McLellan* 
principal,  and  Mis**  Ethel  E.  Dill,  second  teacher.  They  have  dis- 
charged their  duties  in  an  efficient  and  painstaking  manner. 
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Noel  has  been  noted,  for  years,  as  a  first-class  two-department 
scbool.  It  has  prepared  a  great  many  for  the  work  of  teaching,  for 
hfgher  institutions  of  learning,  and  for  the  profesaions.  The  people 
of  the  village  appreciate  education,  and  are  always  willing  to  sustain 
a  good  school. 

Lower  Selma  was  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  Miss  Carter  as 
principal,  and  Miss  Logan  as  teacher  of  the  second  department.  Both 
departments  have  made  good  progress. 

Upper  Selma  school  has  been  well  managed  and  taught  by  Mr 
C.  H.  McDougall,  principal,  and  Miss  lyiargaret  Jordan,  as  primary 
teacher.  The  closing  up  of  the  great  industry  of  the  place,  ship- 
building, and  the  consequent  depression  on  that  account,  has  been 
felt  very  much  in  the  school.  Less  money  has  been  devoted  to  school 
purposes  than  formerly  and  the  buildings  and  appliances  allowed  to 
get  somewhat  run  down.  However,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  mend 
matters,  and  it  is  hoped  that  very  soon  this  school  will  be  placed  on 
a  firm  footing  and  classed  among  the  first  schools  of  the  county,  as  it 
used  to  be. 

Maitland  employs  three  teachers.  At  one  time  it  had  four.  The 
standard  of  the  school  is  pretty  good.  The  shipbuilding  of  the  palmy 
days  of  this  town  seems  at  an  end,  and  it  has  its  influence  on  the 
school.  Mr.  W.  S.  Brodie,  B.  A.,  the  principal,  and  his  staff  are  doing 
their  best  to  maintain  a  good  interest  in  the  school.  They  have 
succeeded  in  a  large  degree  in  doing  this.  One  room  was  reseated 
last  year,  another  will  be  this  year,  and  other  repairs  made  to 
improve  the  premises. 

Shubenacadie  has  had  a  slack  year.  The  primary  room  has  done 
pretty  well,  the  advanced  room  not  so  well. 

Kentville  Academy,  which  began  the  year  with  the  intention  of 
having  no  A  grade,  soon  found  a  number  wanting  to  pursue  the 
studies  of  that  grade,  and  a  class  was  formed.  Six  of  this  class  wrote 
at  the  last  examination,  and  took  A  certificates.  When  the  amount 
of  work  to  advance  students  from  grade  B  to  grade  A  is  considered, 
this  must  be  regarded  as  most  creditable  work  for  both  teachers  and 
pupils.  The  other  grades  showed  a  fair  percentage  of  successful 
candidates  at  the  examination.  A  new  room  is  being  provided  for 
the  preparatory  department,  the  building  being  painted  and  tfioroughly 
cleansed,  the  grounds  are  being  levelled,  and  the  whole  premises  put 
in  order  for  next  year.  A  library  of  700  volumes  has  been  established 
in  connection  with  the  Academy.  It  is  composed  of  books  of  reference 
and  works  of  standard  authors  for  reading,  and  circulated  under  the 
direction  "of  the  teachers.  The  staff  of  teachers  is  composed  of  Miss 
Jennie  W.  Ross,  M.  A.,  principal ;  Miss  Ellen  McKenzie,  M.  A.,  vice- 
principal,  and  Miss  Theresa  Farrell,  Class  A,  as  third  teacher.  These 
three  young  ladies  have  proved  themselves  to  be  thoroughly  competent 
teachers  and  well  qualified  to  fill  the  important  positions  assigned  to 
them.  Aided  as  they  will  be  by  the  progre^^sive  Board  of  School 
Commissioners  of  the  town,  this  Academy  must  maintain  its  high 
rank  among  the  Provincial  Academies. 
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Windsor  Academy  has  had  Mr.  J.  S.  Lay  ton,  B.  A.,  as  second 
teacher  during  the  year.  With  an  average  of  nearly  fifty  pupils 
doing  high  school  work,  it  was  found  necessary  to  take  this  step  to 
relieve  the  principal,  who  was  overworked.  While  there  is  no  regular 
A  class,  there  is  all  the  work  that  two  teachers  citn  do  well.  It  is 
hoped  the  attendance  will,  in  future,  never  require  less  than  two 
teachers  in  the  Academy.  With  the  fine  buildings  described  in  ray 
last  report,  with  an  addition  from  time  to  time  to  the  library  and  to 
the  scientiGc  collection,  and  with  a  most  competent  staff' of  teachers 
in  all  the  departments  of  the  school,  it  is  expected  to  lead  the  schools 
of  Hants  County,  and  maintain  a  first  place  among  the  best  academies 
of  the  Province. 

Great  care  is  being  exercised  in  the  matter  of  grading  the  «»chool 
throughout,  and  in  this  particular  the  school  is  better  than  ever 
before.  There  have  been  145  volumes  added  to  the  library  during 
the  year.  This  will  be  greatly  enlarged  in  the  ne^r  future.  Of  the 
nine  candidates  going  up  for  examination  for  Grade  B  from  this 
academy,  eight  were  successful,  and  one  of  these  made  an  aggregate 
of  870  on  11  papers.  Mr.  John  A.  Smith,  B.  A.,  is  still  principal  of 
the  academy,  and  with  all  his  accustomed  vigor  and  vigilance  is 
directing  the  work  and  doing  the  major  part  of  the  teaching  in  his 
tactful  and  telling  way. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  law  by  the  legislature  providing  for 
Manual  Training  in  the  schools,  Wolfville  has  arranged  with  the 
trustees  of  Horton  Academy  for  the  use  of  their  building  and  plant 
All  the  pupils  who  desire  to  take  manual  training  will  be  provided 
for  in  that  building.  The  teacher,  Mr.  Fairn,  has  been  engaged  to 
give  a  portion  of  his  time  to  these  pupils.  The  teacher  and  equipment 
of  this  institution  are  said  to  be  second  to  no  other  similar  institution 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that  great  advantage 
may  come  to  the  pupils  through  this  privilege.  Kentville,  also,  is 
taking  steps  to  fall  in  line  with  this  movement. 

The  teachers  of  Kings  and  Hants  met  in  Canning  on  December 
20th,  21st  and  22nd  last,  and  held  a  successful  Institute.  The 
teachers  to  the  number  of  over  one  hundred  attended,  and*  contributed 
by  written  papers,  lessons  and  addresses,  excellent  service  for  the 
interest  and  profit  of  the  occasion.  Mr.  Clarke  Gormley,  B.  A.,  was 
present  by  invitation  and  gave  an  instructive  address  on  the  con- 
struction and  use  of  electrical  and  other  apparatus.  To  illustrate,  he 
exhibited  apparatus  of  his  own  construction. 

Mr.  G.  U.  Hay,  M.  A.,  editor  of  the  "Educational  Review,"  and 
Rev.  Thomas  Trotter,  D.  D.,  President  of  Acadia  University,  were 
present  and  aided  the  teachers  b}^  their  timely  addresses  during  the 
regular  sessions  of  the  Institute,  and  especially  by  their  addresses  at 
the  public  meeting  held  on  the  evening  of  the  21st.  The  teachers  will 
long  remember  the  kindly  interest  manifested  by  these  two  gentlemen 
m  their  work  and  welfare.  As  it  is  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Institute  to  furnish  a  full  report  for  print  in  the  Annual  Report,  it 
will  not  bs  necessarv  for  me  to  extend  these  remarks. 
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At  this  meeting  Mr.  Percy  J.  Shaw,  B.  A.,  was  presented  with  a 
Teacher's  Diploma  for  teaching  Agriculture,  and  a  prize  of  S50  won 
while  attending. the  School  of  Agriculture. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  serviint, 

COLIN  W.  ROSCOE. 
A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  LL.  D., 

Suj}€rintendevt  of  Education. 


District  No.  6,— ANTIGONISH  AND  GUYSBORO. 

J.  D.  CoPELAND,  Inspector, 

Sir, — Owing  to  ill  health,  Mr.  William  Mclsaac  was  compelled  to 
resifjn  the  Inspectorship  of  District  No.  6  in  April  last.  The  position 
having  been  offered  to  me  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for  a 
term  of  six  months  from  the  first  of  May,  1  agreed  to  accept  it.  My 
appointment  having  been  made  late  in  the  school  term,  and  oiBce 
work  having  accumulated  during  Mr.  Mclsaac's  illness,  very  little 
visitation  of  schools  could  be  undertaken  by  me. 

• 

In  the  County  of  Antigonish  seventy-two  school  sections,  with 
eighty-six  departments,  and  in  Guysboro  County  seventy-six,  with 
ninety-one  departments,  had  school  during  the  year.  So  far  as  I  can 
determine  from  the  reports  of  the  previous  year,  there  have  been  no 
notable  gains  or  losses  in  the  number  of  schools,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  with  regard  to  the  other  more  essential  matters  of  which 
statistics  are  usually  furnished,  such  as  the  total  enrolment  of  pupils 
and  total  days*  attendance. 

•t 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  my  relations  with  the  teachers  of 
the  district  have  been  of  the  most  aoreeahle  character.  The  returns 
of  teachers  and  trustees  were  on  the  whole  prepared  with  neatness 
and  care,  and  forwarded  to  my  office  with  promptness. 

It  may  be  proper  for  me  to  observe,  in  this  brief  report,  that 
there  .seems  to  be  room  for  additional  'chool  commissioners  in  the 
different  municipalities.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  a  quorum  could 
be  got  together  at  two  of  the  meetings  of  boards. 

I  find  that  the  books  in  which  the  bounds  are  kept  are  in  a  very 
unsatisfactorv  condition,  so  much  so  that  I  take  the  liberty  of 
suggesting  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  have  these  imporiont 
records  placed  upon  a  secure  and  permanent  basis.  The  books, 
so-called,  were  of  the  cheapest  and  of  the  least  enduring  character. 
In  one  case  a  half  quire  of  foolscap  paper,  and  in  the  other  separate 
printed  leaves,  interleaved  with  foolscap  and  sewn  together,  formed 
the  "Section  Books."     In  both  cases  they  were  without  covers  until 
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improvised  ones  were  supplied  by  one  of  my  predecessors,  Inspector 
A.  G.  Macdon&ld.  Time,  much  use,  and  a  great  many  interlineations 
and  notes  made  necessary  by  cTianges  in  boundaries,  all  combine  to 
mTikc  these  books  pretty  nearly  woithless  as  records  of  the  bound- 
aries of  sections.  Another  feature  of  these  books  that  seems  to 
need  remedying  is  the  manner  in  which  sections  are  numbered — thus, 
37  A,  37  B,  4,  4J,  etc.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  this  mode  of  numbering 
was  ever  adopted,  when  several  of  the  numbers  between  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  were  not  assigned  to  sections.  In  many  cases  sections 
are  to  be  found  in  these  books  which  never  had  any  existence,  except 
territorially,  for  the  regions  covered  by  them  are  uninhabited  and 
likely  to  remain  so.  To  these,  however,  numbers  were  given  which 
might  very  consistently  replace  such  numbers  as  37  A  and  37  B,  etc. 
After  thirty-six  years  it  is  but  reasonable  that  a  revision  of  these 
section  books  ^hould  be  required.  As  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
section  books  of  all  the  inspectorial  districts  are  in  a  somewhat 
similar  condition,  the  Government  should  take  the  matter  in  hand  bv 
appointing  commissions  to  prepare  revisions  of  these  books.  These 
revised  section  books  might,  if  deemed  necessar}',  receive  legislative 
ratification  and  be  printed  in  duplicate,  one  copy  to  be  deposited  in  a 
fireproof  vault  for  safe  keeping!  The  loss  of  a  section  book,  as  matters 
now  stand,  either  by  effacement  or  otherwise,  might  result  in  endless 
litigation. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  D.  COPELAND. 
A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  LL.  D., 

SupeHvtendent  of  Education. 


District  No.  7.— CAPE  BRETON  AND  RICHMOND. 

M.  J.  T.  Macneil,  B.  a..  Inspector, 

Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  educational 
work  of  District  No.  7,  for  the  school  year  ended  July  31st,  1900. 

In  the  County  of  Cape  Breton  there  were  in  operation  162  schools, 
being  the  sanie  number  as  the  previous  year.  There  were,  however, 
two  more  sections  vacant,  making  in  all  32 — the  largest  number  since 
1889,  when  there  were  34.  I  have  no  new  theory  to  advance  €^  the 
cause  of  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs.  I  can  only  attribute  it  in 
part  to  the  apathy  of  trustees,  and  partly  to  their  limited  resources, 
making  it  impossible  to  offer  salaries  sufficiently  tempting  to  attract 
teachers  to  sections  that  are,  for  the  most  part,  remote,  and  out  of  the 
way  of  the  busy  world.  Possibly  the  prosperous  times  existing  in  the 
towns  and  mining  centres  may  have  attracted  many  more  than  I  am 
aware  of,  but  I  have  personal  knowledge  of  several  first-class  teachers 
who,  within  the  year,  have  accepted  positions  with  one  or  other  of  the 
crreat  corporations  now  operating  in  this  booming  County  by  reason 
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of  the  greater  inducements,  pecuniary  and  possibly  otherwise,  offered 
them.  That  the  teaching  profession  continues  to  be  the  most  poorly 
paid  of  alaiost  any  calling,  scarcely  excepting  menial  eervice  and 
"  hard  labor,"  is  not  only  di8heai'tening  to  those  engaged  in  it,  but 
'augurs  badly  lor  the  future  of  our  schools,  unless  some  means  can  be 
found  of  providing  and  regulating  sometliing  like  adequate  salaries.. 

In  five  of  the  vacant  sections,  via}.,  HilTs  Road.  Big  Pond,  Enon, 
Big  Glen,  and  Eskaj«oni,  the  old  school  houses  had  been  torn  down  in 
order  to  utilize  their  inateiial  in  the  erection  of  new  ones  which  were 
in  course  of  construction.  These  sections  which,  therefore,  had  no 
houses  in  which  to  hold  school,  will  be  expected  to  be  in  operation 
the  year  now  current  In  13  othet^  sections  at  least,  viz..  Caribou 
Marsh,  Morleys  Road,  Forest,  North  Shore, Belfry,  Caledonia,  Rear  of 
Beaver's  Cove,  Rear  of  Eskasoni,  Black  Brook,  Big  Brook,  Eskasonl 
Islands,  Baleine,  and  Albert  Bridge,  the  school  buildings  are  either  in 
ruins,  or  are  so  delapidal^^d  as  to  be  totally  unfit  for  use.  New  ones 
may  be  erected  in  a  few  of  these  in  a  short  time,  or  at  any  time,  but 
for  the  majority  of  them  the  prospects  of  providing  suitable  accom- 
modation in  the  near  future  are  by  no  means  bright  «or  encouiaging. 

By  the  division  and  annexation  of  River  Tier  section.  No.  53,  to 
the  adjoining  sections  of  Macdougall  (St.  Peter  s)  and  River  Bourgeois, 
the  number  of  sections  in  Richmond  County  was  reduced  from  72  to 
71.  Of  these  only  four  remained  vacant  the  whole  year,  as  compared 
with  10  the  previous  year,  and  one  of  the  four,  Black  River,  has  no 
school  house,  and  shows  no  signs  of  reorganizing.  There  were  79 
schools  in  the  67  sections  in  operation. 

The  teachers  employed  in  both  Counties,  classified  as  to  sex  and 
qualification,  were  as  follows: 

Cape  Breton  County, 


Total. 

162 


Richmond  County, 


■^        ^>» 


3 


15 


22 


8         28  I  41   I    38  I      79 


The  number  of  teachers  holding  Normal  School  diplomas  increased 
in  Cape  Breton  County  from  43  to  49,  and  in  Richmond  from  16 
to  18. 

It  will  appear  from  the  following  table  that  in  the  County  of 
Cape  Breton,  with  the  same  number  of  schools  in  operation,  there  was 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  while  the 
total  attendance  was  smaller  than  the  previous  year.  The  County  of 
Richmond  shows  a  satisfactory  increase  in  all  the  items : 
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ATTENDANCE     OF     PUPILS. 


Cape  Breton  Cownty, 


Under  5 
years. 

o 

lb 

> 
O 

1 

Total  An- 
nual En- 
rolment. 

Total  days' 
attend- 
anca  for 
year. . 

Average  of 
Quarterly 
percent- 
ages of  at- 
tendance. 

1900 

122 
111 

7379 
7040 

453 
481 

7954 
7632 

1 

801.753 

847,376 

62.8 

1899 

64.75 

Increase . . 

11 

.  339 

8 

322 

Decrease. . 

45,623 

1.95 

Hichvxond 

County. 

1900 

65 
81 

2942 
27  4(; 

187 
166 

3194 
2993 

323,434 
304,511 

61 

1899 

61 

Increase  . . 

196 

21 

201 

18,923 

Decrease . . 

16 

The  large  increase  in  the  atnounts  voted  for  general  school  pur- 
poses, but  particularly  for  '*  Building  and  Repairs"  in  the  County  of 
Cape  Breton,  is  accounted  for  by  the  necessity  that  has  arisen  for 
largely  increased  and  improved  accommodation  in  the  towns,  so  that 
the  development  in  this  regard  during  the  year  now  current  will 
probably  mark  the  close  of  the  old  and  the  beginning  of  the  new 
centuries  as  an  epoch  in  the  matter  of  .school  building.  The  figures 
for  the  County  of  Richmond -also  show  an  increase  which,  though  not 
large,  would  still  be  sufficiently  gratifying  were  it  to  continue  from 
year  to  year. 

CAPE  BRETON  COUNTY. 


1900 

1899 


Increase 


Amount  voted  for 
all  school  purposes. 


$57,302  00 
30.203  00 


Portion  for  Building 
and  Repairs. 


Amount  of  Salaries 
paid  by  Sections. 


$27,099  00 


$33,265  00 
4.240  00 


$29,025  00 


$27,606  00 
25,939  00 


$  1,667  00 


RICHMOND 

COUNTY. 

1900... 

$8,754  66 
7,650  00 

$1,891  20 
1,300  50 

$1^,135  52 
7,464  00 

1899 

Increase  

$1,104  66 

$  590  70 

• 

$  671  62 
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The  Cape  Breton  County  Academy,  better  known  as  "  Sydney 
Academy,"  is  maintaining  its  good  record  under  Mr.  Frank  I. 
Stewart,  as  Principal,  and  Mr.  D.  S.  Mcintosh  as  Vice,  with  their 
excellent  auxiliary  staff.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  the  past 
year  was  70,  cla.<%sified  as  follows :  Grade  IX,  37 ;  X,  23,  and  XI,  10  ; 
with  a  daily  average  attendance  of  43.3, — the  average  of  quarterly 
percentages  being  82.3.  The  fact  may,  on  first  thought,  appear 
strange  that  the  above  figures  f^bow  a  decrease  from  the  enrolment 
of  the  previous  year,  but  it  it  easily  accounted  for.  The  present  effects 
of  the  great  boom  in  the  "  Iron  City  "  upon  its  schools,  especially 
those  of  the  higher  grades,  during  the  transition  stage  of  its  industrial 
affairs,  are,  for  obvious  reasons,  more  injurious  than  beneficial.  The 
many  and  great  opportunities  of  securing  employment  of  different 
kinds  have  allured  away  many  young  people  who  otherwise  should 
have  remained  at  school.  This  drain  has  not  yet  been  counteracted 
b}^  the  influ:^  of  population,  which,  so  far,  has  been  largely  of  the 
laboring  cla.««ses.  Until  the' newcomers  get  settled  down  to  permanent 
conditions  the  School  Board  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  foresee  the 
extent  of  the  accommodation  likely  to  be  required,  or  to  be  prepared 
even  to  locate  the  .several  buildings  likely  to  be  needed.  Temporary 
makeshifts  did  not  enter  into  their  calculations,  so  that  when  the 
new  school  buildings  of  Sydney  are  erected,  they  will  be  permanent 
ones  of  up  to  date  type,  in  keeping  with  the  requirements  of  a  modern 
city.  The  plans  and  specifications  already  prepared  and  adopted  for 
the  new  Academy  building  are  a  guarantee  of  the  Board's  intentions 
in  this  regard. 

The  schools  of  Low  Point  were  further  reduced  from  three  to  two 
departments,  in  consequence  of  the  depletion  continuously  going  on 
since  the  closing  of  the  Victoria  Mines.  Those  of  Glace  Bay  were 
increased  from  12  to  13;  and  at  Sydney  Mines  three  new  depart- 
ments were  opened  and  placed  under  the  management  of  the  Sisters 
of  the  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame,  in  a  good  and  convenient  n^w 
building  provided  for  the  purpose.  The  number  of  .schools  was  thus 
raised  to  13.  Two  of  the  old  school  houses  were  abandoned  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  and  the  departments  lodged  in  a  new  house,  some- 
what more  centrally  and  healthily  located.  Of  tiie  remaining  schools, 
some  were  found  very  poorly,  and  none  of  them  too  well  housed, 
while  the  premises  were  in  anything  but  satisfactory  condition.  The 
Board,  however,  promised  to  take  early  measures  to  deal  with  the 
whole  subject  so  as  to  place  their  schools  on  a  footing  worthy  of  so 
important  and  thriving  a  town. 

One  other  completes  the  list  of  new  .school  houses  occupied  during 
the  year  in  Cape  Breton  County.  This  was  found  at  George's  River 
in  the  shape  of  a  good-sized  building,  apparently  well  built  on  a  solid 
masonry  foundation,  but  unfinished  interiorly.  This  house,  unfortu- 
nately, was  located  without  regard  to  the  law  requiring  the  sanction 
of  the  inspector  as  to  sites,  or  of  the  regulation  of  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  *'  F"  (1),  and  was  placed  within  20  feet  of  a  public 
highway ;  while  in  the  planning  the  windows  were  so  arranged  as  to 
exclude  the  sunshine  from  the  school  room  nearly  all  day — another 
result  of  the  lack  of  official  plans. 
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By  the  acquisition  of  territory  east  an<l  west,  alreaily  referred  to 
in  this  and  in  a  previous  report,'  and  the  aequi.sition  of  schooUgoin^ 
children  in  consequence,  "  Macdougall  "  section,  formerly  comprising 
little  more  than  the  village  of  St.  Peter's,  has  Heen  enabled  to  qualify 
for  the  Richmond  County  Academy  grant,  which  had  been  forfeited 
some  years  ago  by  the  Arichat  institution  for  lack  of  high  school 
students.  A  new  building  with  two  good-sized  rooms,  neatly  finished 
interiorly,  and  attached  to  the  old  school  house,  was  ready  to  receive 
the  Academy  students  and  the  pupils  of  the  preparatory  department 
at  the  commencement  of  the  term.  The  third,  or  primary  department, 
is  lodged  in  the  old  quarters,  leaving  a  fourth  room  in  reserve  for 
possible  future  wants  and  for  present  use  as  a  hall.  The  High  School 
is  furnished  with  elegant  desks,  and  the  equipment  in  the  way  of 
common  and  scientific  apparatus  is  all  that  could  be  expected,  con- 
sidering the  large  expenditure  in  building. 

This  new  Academy  is  under  the  Principalship  ot  Mr.  Howard  D. 
Urquhart,  of  St.  Peter's,  whose  record  for  the  past  years  as  a  teacher 
gives  promise  of  a  very  successful  career  in  his  chosen  profession. 
The  number  of  students  enrolled  was  :  Grade  IX,  16  ;  X,  7,  and  XI, 
4  ;  total,  27,  making  an  average  daily  attendance  of  20.6,  and  an 
average  of  quarterly  percentages  of  86.2.  The  number  of  candidates 
sent  up  to  the  Provincial  High  School  examination  was  13, — 5  for 
grade  IX,  4  for  X,  and  4  for  XI.  of  whom,  I  believe,  a  good  percentage 
passed  successfully. 

A  neat  and  convenient  little  school  building,  beautifully  situated, 
at  Salmon  River,  is,  besides  the  one  just  described  above,  the  only 
other  addition  to  the  new  school  houses  of  Richmond  County  during 
the  year.  Several  others  in  course  of  construction  will  be  ready  for 
occupation  either  at  the  commencement  or  in  the  course  of  the  current 
term,  and  will  receive  attention  in  a  future  report. 

The  total  number  of  students  taking  the  High  School  Course  in 
the  two  counties,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  was  as  follows  : 

Cane  Breton        I  ^^^^'  ^""^^^  ^^'  ^96  ;  X,  81 ;  XI,  34.     Total,  411. 
i^ape  urecon  . . .  I  jggg^       -        "     305;    "    87;     "     20.         *'      412. 

Richmond  . .   •  •  i  -i  oqq' 
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« 
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130. 

79;    "    34; 
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« 
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Last  year  a  goodly  number  of  teachers  in  both  Counties  reported 
the  proceedings  of  Arbor  and  Empire  days,  and  I  must  say  that  some 
of  these  reports  were  of  a  rather  interesting  character.  Whether  or 
not  the  fact  that  I  omitted,  through  an  oversight,  to  summarize  and 
report  these  proceedings  in  n»y  annual  report  to  the  department,  as 
recommended  by  the  Journal  of  Education,  had  the  effect  of  discour- 
aging the  teachers  by  creating  the  impression  that  their  efforts  in  this 
direction  were  not  appreciated,  I  know  not ;  but  I  regret  to  state 
that  this  year  I  received  only  two  such  reports,  one  from  each 
County.  Mr.  Lawrence  D.  Bates,  of  West  Louisburg,  reported  on  the 
celebration   of   ''  Empire  Day,    consisting   of   *'  Instructions  on    the 
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Development  of  the  British  Constitution  and  of  the  Empire/'  and 
touching  on  Britain's  present  war,  and  the  part  Canada   was   taking 
in  the  defence  of  the  Empire.     The  other  was  from  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Fougere,  of  Poirierville,  on  the  proceedings  of  Arbor  Day,  consisting 
of  the  decoration  and  ornamentation  of  the  school  grounds,  the  plant- 
ing of  trees,  etc.     I  have  personal  knowledge  of  several  other  schools 
where  either  *'  Empire  "  or  "  Arbor  "  day   was  celebrated,  though    I 
failed  to  take  a  record  of  them  when  inspecting  the  schools — the  time 
of  an  inspectorial  visit  being  so  taken  up  by  subjects  that,  after   all, 
overshadow  these,  that  one  is  apt  to  forget  or  overlook  them — but  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  these  days  are  not  more  generally  observed.    I 
shall  not  do  more  than  refer  to  the  sentiments  of  patriotism  that  the 
exercises  of  the  former  are  calculated  to  inspire  and  foster  in  the 
hearts  of  our  children,  but  I  do  wish  to  point  out  to  teachers  how 
much  could  be  accomplished,  in  course  of  time,  by  the  repeated  obser- 
vance, from  year  to  year,  of  Arbor  Day,  though  ever  so   little  were 
done  each   time.     The   decoration    and   embellishment  of  the  school 
grounds    and   premises  are  improvements  which    are,   in   the   great 
majorit}^  of  rural  sections,  to  be  secured  in   no  other  way.     Teachers 
have  no  need  of  being  reminded  how  difficult  it  is  to  secure  jnore 
essential   improvements   and  indispensable  appliances    through    the 
ordinary  and  proper  channel.     And  here,  let  me  remark,  that  in  this 
regard  teachers  are  not  persistent  enough  in  pressing  upon  the  trustees 
for  the  proper  and  necessary  equipment  of  their  schools.     One  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  inspectors  have  to  encounter  is  to  induce  (to /orce 
should  be  the  word)  trustees  to  furnish  their  schools  with   what  the 
regulations  lay  down  as  the  rainivium  of  equipment  and  apparatus  ; 
and  one  of  the  reasons  is  that  teachers  too  easily  conform  themselves 
to  the  conditions  existing  when  they  take  charge  of  schools.     Many 
sections  run  the  risk  of  forfeiting  the  public  grants  by  reason  of  their 
failure  to  comply  with  the  law  in  this  regard,  and  teachers  should 
remember  that  they  themselves  participate  in  this  risk.     Thus,  they 
have  a  personal  interest  in  the  matter,*  and  it  is  clearly  their  duty, 
besides,  to  be  persistent,  in*  season  and  out  of  season,  in  pointing  out 
to  the  school  authorities  v\  hat  the  law  requires,  and   to  insist   that  it 
be  complied  with  as  nearly  as  circumstances   will  permit,  otherwise 
they  may  be  called  upon  to  share  the  consequences  of   being  a  party 
to  the  conducting  of  an  illegal  school.     If  teachers  insisted  more  upon 
what  is  really  their  right  in   these  matters,  we   would   have  better 
equipped  schools,  and  more  decently  kept  buildings  and  premises.     It 
may  be  said  that  these  things  come  rather  under  the  purview  of  the 
inspector.     Perhaps  so;  but  here  is  how  it  generally  works  in   prac- 
tice :  the  inspector  takes  occasion  to  point  out  to  the  trustees  the  lack 
of  equipment  and  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  teacher  has  to 
do    work.      The   answer   often   comes :     "  Well,  the    teacher    never 
informed  us  that  luch  things  were  really  required/'     They  are  given 
due  notice  that  unless  such  things  are  provided  against  the  next  visit, 
they  are  liable  and  likely  to  be  deprived  of  the  public  grants.     Things 
are  allowed  to  drift  on  as  they  are.     In  course  of  time,  the  inspector 
comes  again  and  finds  in  charge  a  new  teacher  to  all  appearance  satis- 
fied with  everything  around  him.     The   enforcement  of  the  threat 
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would  be  a  punishment  that  would  in  all  probability  fall  altogether 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  poor  teacher.  And  thus  the  thing 
goes  on  ! 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

M.  J.  T.  MACNEIL. 

A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  LL.  D., 

SupeHntendent  of  Education, 


District  No.  8.— INVERNESS  AND  VICTORIA. 

John  McKinnon,  Inspector, 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  District 
No.  8,  for  the  year  ended  31st  July,  1800. 

One  new  Section,  '*  Rocky  Side,"  No.  lOJ,  has  been  added  during 
the  year  to  the  160  organized  sections  in  Inverness  County.  No 
school  building  has  yet  been  erected  in  this  section^ 

There  were  139  schools,  with  153  departments,  in  operation  in 
Inverness  during  the  year,  and  21  sections  were  vacant,  through 
causes  stated  in  detail  in  my  special  report  on  that  subject. 

The  majority  of  the  children  of  school-going  age  in  these  sections 
were,  however,  able  to  attend  school  in  the  adjoining  sections  for  at 
least  a  part  of  the  year. 

There  were  64  schools,  with  69  departments,  in  operation  in 
Victoria  County  during  the  year.  Eight  sections  were  vacant,  for 
causes  stated  in  my  special  report  of  which,  three  are  in  Cape  North 
District. 

The  following  statistics  relating  to  teachers,  attendance  of  pupils, 
etc.,  may  be  of  interest: 

teachers  employed. 


Male. 


A. 


Inverness . . , . 
Victoria 


2 
1 


B. 


13 
3 


c. 


20 

6 


D. 


43 
23 


Female. 

A. 

•  • 

•  • 

B. 

C. 

D. 

1 

6 

14 
5 

60 
25 

Totals. 


M. 


78 
33 


F. 


75 
36 


Totel. 


153 
69 
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Inverness  County. 

Ko.  of  Schools. 
(Departments.) 

Pupils. 

Agokegate 
Attendance. 

1899 , 

150 
153 

5516 
5341 

527894 

1900 

508361 

Increase 

3 

Decrease 

176 

19532 

/ 

Victoria  County. 

• 

$ 

No.  of  Schools. 

« 

Pupils. 

Attendasce. 

1899 

70 
69 

2177 
2311 

221812 

1900 

216296 

^ 

m 

Increase 

134 

Decrease ••»....- 

1               1 

5316 

The  decrease  in  the  enrolment  of  pupils,  and  in  the  aggregate 
attendance  in  Inverness  County,  was  caused  by  the  incident  of  rail-, 
way  construction  being  in  progress  on  the  western  side  of  the  County, 
traversing  some  thirty  to  forty  sections,  and  resulting  in  many  of  the 
boy-pupils  being  kept  home  to  assist  parents  on  the  farm,  and  at  the 
public  works. 

T'he  decrease  in  the  aggregate  attendance  in  Victoria  County  was 
owing  to  a  diphtheria  scare  in  the  first  half  year,  causing  a  number  of 
sections  in  the  southern  end  of  the  County  to  close  their  schools  for 
a  period  ranging  from  one  to  four  weeks. 

Progress  is  being  made  in  improving  school  buildings  and  provid- 
ing equipment  in  a  goodly  number  of  sections,  and  I  anticipate  that 
several  schoolhouses  condemned  at  recent  meetings  of  the  school 
boards  iq  both  Counties,  will,  in  the  near  future,  be  replaced  by  new 
and  more  commodious  buildings.  Yet  in  the  larger  number  of  mis- 
cellaneous schools  the  appliances  for  the  effective  teaching  of  the 
different  subjects  of  the  course  are  very  meagre,  if  not  altogether 
wanting.  . 

I  think  this  might  be  remedied  to  a  very  large  extent  by  defining, 
by  "  Regulation,"  the  minimum  quantity  of  equipment  requisite  for 
such  a  school,  and  in  default  of  the  trustees'  providing  it,  giving  the 
teacher  power  to  purchase  it  (subject  to  the  approval  of  the  inspector) 
the  cost  to  be  a  charge  upon  the  County  grant  of  the  section. 
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New  school   buildings  have   been  erected  in  Victoria  County  in 
"  Dingwall,"  "  Cape  Dauphin,"  and  "  Peter's  Brook  "  Sections. 

"  North  Ainslie,"  in  Inverness  County,  has  put  up  a  new  building 
to  replace  that  destroyed  by  fire  last  year. 

There  is  nothing  special  to  record  in  regard  to  the  work  done 
during  the  year. 

The  graded  school  at  Mabou  has  been  reduced  from  four  depart- 
ments to  three.  A  fifth  department  was  added  in  the  Academy  at 
Baddeck,  greatly  increasing  its  efficiency. 

A  large  number  of  miscellaneous  .schools  are  attempting  bi^h 
school  work,  and  with  doubtful  advantage  to  all  concerned, — the 
time  of  the  teacher  being  limited,  and  in  most  cases  the  requisite 
apparatus  being  wanting. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  majority  of  schools  in  "  Music"  and 
*'  Drawing"  is  very  inferior,  and  until  teachers  become  more  efficient 
in  these  subjects  themselves,  ng  material  improvement  need  be 
anticipated. 

The  evil  of  small  sections  is  so  obvious,  and  has  so  often  been 
referred  to,  that  it  need  not  be  enlarged  upon  here.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  efiective  remedy  will  be  provided  for  this  crying  evil  with- 
out much  further  delay. 

The  statistical  tables  already  submitted,  furnish  detailed  informa- 
tion respecting  the  school  work  for  the  year  now  expired. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  McKINNON. 
A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  LL.  D., 

SupeHntendent  of  Education, 


District  No.  9.— PICTOU  AND  SOUTH  COLCHESTER. 

E.  L.  Armstrong,  Inspector, 

Sir, — An  official  connection  of  five  months  as  Inspector  of  Schools 
in  Pictou  and  South  Colchester  is  inadequate  to  furnish  the  infor- 
mation necessary  to  constitute  a  satisfactory  and  complete  report  on 
the  condition  of  education  in  this  district. 

Owing  to  the  exacting  nature  of  the  duties  of  the  office  since 
May  1st,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  summer  vacation,  I  have  bean 
able  to  visit  only  a  few  of  the  schools  to  this  date. 


^  -I 
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The  statistical  tables,  and  the  abstract  therefrom,  have  already 
been  forwarded  to  the  Education  Office.  From  these  statistics  I 
desire  to  present  a  few  facts  which  will  serve  to  indicate,  to  a  degree, 
the  educational  work  of  the  past  term. 

There  have  been  in  operation  264  schools — 179  in  Pictou  County, 
and  85  in  South  Colchester.  Every  section  in  both  North  Pictou 
and  South  Colchester  had  school  during  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  term, 
while  in  South  Pictou  5  sections  were  without  school  during  any 
part  of  the  year.  One  of  these  sections — Ardness — in  which  no 
school  has  been  held  for  years.,  is  now  erecting  a  school  building,  and 
will  likely  have  a  school  in  operation  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
present  school  year. 

During  the  past  year  there  hare  been  employed  287  teachers, 
classified  thus : 

Grade  A  teachers — Male,  15;  Female,      1 
B        "       —    "       14;         "  33 

C         «       _    "      22;         **  89 

"      D        "       —    "      13;         "        100 


u 
it 


Totals  of  all  grades,    '*      64  "        223 

The  number  of  teachers  holding  Nornjal  School  Diplomas  was 
115,  which,  for  Pictou  County  (I  have  not  the  figures  for  South 
Colchester)  is  a  gain  of  4  over  last  year. 


'  Average  salary  of  teachers — A,  male,  $794.00 

— B,  "  52.5.43 
— C,  "  296.24 
— D,      *'       163.59 


female,  $289.00 
301.25 
287.94 
158.21 


The  total  number  of  pupils  registered  at  school  was  10,152,  and 
the  grand  total 'of  days'  attendance  made  by  these  pupils  was 
1,205,574. 

No.  of  Boys ; .   5,208 

"     Girls 4,944 

On  the  whole,  the  past  year  has  been  an  encouraging  one.  You 
will  be  gratified  to  know  that,  after  years  of  strife  and  contention, 
Rocky  Mountain  Section,  in  South  Pictou,  has  voted  money  to  erect 
Bf  school  house,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  section  will  possess,  next 
year,  a  comfortable  school   building,  and'  settle  down  to  quiet  and 

educational  prosperity  unknown  for  years  past. 

■ 

Trenton,  whose  204  pupils  were  crowded  into  two  school  rooms, 
and  a  dark  and  uncomfortable  hall,  is  about  to  be^in  the  (erection  of 
a  new  building  to  centain  two  school  rooms,  and  these,  with  the  two 
already  occupied,  will  give  sufficient  accommodation  for  some  time  to 
come. 
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The  town  of  WeStvilie  has  completed  a  fine  brick  building  con- 
taining eight  rooms,  up-to-date,  and  well  appointed.  It  was  opened 
on  May  24th  with  appropriate  exercises.  It  is  conveniently  situated, 
and  is  in  overy  way  a  credit  to  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the 
citizens  of  the  town.  Its  erection  must  result  in  greatly  stimulating 
the  cause  of  education  in  this  mining  centre. 

* 

Last  year,  1899,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  School 
Commissioners  for  North  Pictou,  the  school  houses  of  Bigne}'  and 
Welsford  sections  were  condemned,  and  at  the  same  time  a  union  of 
the  two  sections  was  strongly  recommended.  These  sections  lie  on 
either  side  of  the  River  'John,  and  are  so  situated  that  the  distance 
from  their  extremities  to  a  central  school  would  be  but  little  in  excess 
of  the  distances  travelled  at  present.  I  am  sorry  to  state,  however, 
that  notwithstanding  the  obvious  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such 
a  step,  the  feeling  in  both  these  sections  is  strongly  adverse  to  a 
union  just  now.  Recognizing  the  existence  of  this  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  rate-payers  of  these  localities,  the  Board,  at  its  meeting  in 
May  last,  permitted  both  sections  to  put  such  repairs  on  their  school 
buildings  as  would  render  them  comfortable  at  present,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  in  the  near  future  they  may  change  their  attitude  on  this 
question,  and  agree  to  unite  and  form  one  strong  section,  supporting 
a  graded  school. 

Arbor  Day  was  very  generally  observed,  especially  throughout 
tlie  rural  sections  of  the  district ;  and  some  encouraging  reports  with 
reference  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  observed  were  received. 
Talks  on  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  proper  observance  of 
the  day,  a  general  cleaning  up  of  school  grounds  and  buildings, 
planting. of  trees  and  shrubs,  setting  of  hedges,  and  laying  out  beds 
for  flowers,  were  among  the  exercises  mentioned  in  the  reports. 
Already  the  improved  appearance  of  the  grounds  of  many  of  our 
schools  gives  evidence  that  the  observance  of  this  day  is  not  a 
useless  waste  of  time. 

Not  less  general  was  the  observance  of  Empire  Day,  Lessons  on 
the  geograph}^  and  history  of  the  British  Empire  were  given,  and 
these  were  interspersed  with  patriotic  songs,  recitations  and  flag 
drawing.  In  one  instance  the  programme  of  the  afternoon  was 
repeated  in  the  evening,  in  order  that  the  parents  and  friends  of  the 
children  might  have  an  opportunity  of  participating  in  the  exer- 
cises. 

It  is  painfully  apparent  that  '*  Nature  study  "  in  many  schools  is 
yet  barely  touched,  or  entirely  neglected.  Some  teachers  gave  only 
10,  5  and  even  4  minutes  per  week  to  Nature  lessons,  \vh'\\e  in  the 
case  of  12  schools  the  returns  indicate  that  ho  attempt  whatever  was 
made  to  give  instruction  in  this  very  important  subject  of  school  room 
work.  In  nearly  every  case  the  teachers  who  thus  wholly  or  partially 
neglect  oral  lessons  on  Nature  are  those  who,  not  having  attended 
the  Normal  School,  are  ignorant  of  the  method  of  conducting  an  oral 
lesson  and  have  not  material  at  hand  for  the  preparation  of  such 
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lessons.  It  is  here  that  the  utility  of  the  "  Local  Nature  Observa- 
tions "  becomes  apparent.  The  teacher  df  average  ability  and 
ambition,  by  a  little  research  can  readily  find  material  enough  in 
followincr  these"  Observations ''  to  interest  and  instruct  a  school  for 
many  minutes  a  week  during  the  whole  term. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  draw  yonr  attention  to  a  practice 
which  is  weakening  some  of  our  country  schools  and  doing  much 
harm.  I  refer  to  the  practice  of  sending  children  to  schools  outside 
the  section  in  which  they  reside.  Several  such  cases  have  already 
come  under  my  notice,  and  in  one  section  in  the  district  of  North 
Pictou,  the  drain  upon  the  school  by  this  practice  was  such  that 
only  two  pupils  in  the  section  attended  the  home  school.  As  a  conse- 
quence the  teacher,  becoming  discouraj^ed  and  disheartened,  resigned 
her  position  and  retired.  That  section  is,  this  term,  without  a  school, 
because  the  children  who  ought  to  attend  are  permitted  to  go  to  the 
schools  of  adjacent  sections.  Owing  to  my  appointment  at  "a  late 
date  in  the  term,  I  have  b^en  unable  to  give  to  this  matter  the 
attention  which  its  importance  demands;  but  it  is  my  intention, 
during  the  present  term,  to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject,  and  apply, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  restrictions  which  the  law  provides. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  L.  ARMSTRONG. 
A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  LL.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education, 


District  No.  10.— CUMBERLA.ND  AND  NORTH 

COLCHESTER. 

Inglis  C.  Craig,  A.  M.,  Inspector, 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  the  statistical  report 
of  the  schools  in  my  inspectorate  for  the  school  year  1899-1900.  In 
doing  so,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  carry  out  the 
directions  of  the  Education  Office  as  far  as  it  was  possible.  The 
improvements  in  school  buildings,  which  I  have  mentioned  in  former 
reports,  still  go  on,  and  it  pleases  me  to  say  that  during  the  past  year 
four  new  houses  have  been  erected,  and  raanv  renovated  and  refur- 
ni.shed.  The  accompanying  photograph*  of  Little  Bass  River  school- 
room will  give  you  a  fair  knowledge  how  the  average  school  is 
maintained  in  this  district.  I  say  average,  for  there  are  scores  of 
sections  which  have  newer  and  better  houses.  Its  special  merit  is  the 
clean  and  tidy  way  in  which  everything  about  it  is  kept.  Nature  has 
done  much  to  make  this  place  ideal  for  school'  premises.  The  clumps 
of  evergreens  serve  as  a  break  against  the  north  winds,  and  also 
beautify  the  surroundings. 

*  Reproduced  and  published  in  Journal  of  EdiuccUion,  October,  1900. 
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During  the  year  I  have  been  able  to  visit  every  section  in  the 
district,  and  many  the  second  time.  I  found  no  schools  in  session  at 
South  Wallace,  Lower  River  Hebert,  Westchester  Lake,  Rushton's, 
Greenville  Station,  Salt  Springs  Station,  New  Prospect,  Beaver 
Meadows,  and  Kavanagh's  Mills. 

In  South  Wallace  the  children  go  to  school  in  the  neighboring 
section — Richmond. 

In  Lower  River  Hebert  they  attend  the  graded  school  at  River 
Hebert  Village.     There  are  no  privations  in  these  two  sections. 

Much  to  my  disappointment,  the  school  was  not  reorganized  at 
Westchester  Lake.  The  ratepayers  having  children  to  send  to  school 
are  out- voted  at  school  meetings  by  a  majority  having  none,  and  con- 
sequently ten  or  twelve  children  are  deprived  of  echool  privileges. 
Such  cases  as  these  should  be  anticipated  by  the  school  law,  and 
power  given  to  the  Board  of  Commis.'^ioners  and  Inspector  to  maintain 
schools  in  such  sections  at  the  people's  expense. 

At.  Rush  ton's  there  has  been  no  school,  as  the  section  was  too  poor 
to  build  and  maintain  a  school  the  same  year.  To  their  credit,  the 
ratepayers  of  this  place  have  built  a  very  neat  and  commodious  school 
room.  Moreover,  the  work  was  voluntarily  begun.  A  small  grant 
will  be  given  this  section  to  help  furnish. 

The  school  at  Green  vale  Station  has  been  reorganized,  and  is  in 
session  the  current  school  year.  Fortunately  for  this  community,  it 
was  able  to  avail  itself  of  the  use  of  a  comfortable  hall  in  the  central 
part  of  the  section.     The  schoolroom  was  burned  six  years  ago. 

At  Salt  Springs  Section,  school  will  be  in  session  during  the 
current  school    year. 

Last  year  the  school  room  at  New  Prospect  was  condemned,  and  as 
no  effort  was  put  forth  by  ratepayers  at  once  to  rebuild  or  repair,  this 
section  went  without  a  school.  At  the  last  annual  meeting  in  June 
a  liberal  sum  was  voted  by  the  section  to  repair,  and  a  school  is  now 
established  there. 

At  Beaver  Meadow,  school  is  supported  every  alternate  year. 
This  seems  to  be  all  the  section  can  afford. 

At  Kavanagh's  Mills  there  is  no  need  of  a  school,  as  there  are  no 
children  to  attend. 

In  June  1899,  the  school  building  in  Pugwash  was  condemned  by 
the  District  Board  of  Commissioners — condemnation  to  go  into  effect 
August  1st,  1901.  Their  recommendation  to  section  was  to  build 
anew,  but  this  failing  to  receive  the  support  of  ratepayers,  very 
thorough  and  extensive  reconstruction  was  required.  The  improve- 
ments required  are  so  radical,  that  it  really  meant  the  creation  of  a 
new  house  out  of  an  old  one. 
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Which  course  should  be  pursued,  has  been  the  subject  of  many 
acrimonious  debates  in  school  meetings.  Those  having  children  to 
attend  mainly  represent  one  p»irty;  those  having  none,  or  whose 
children  have  no  longer  need  of  a  school,  represent  the  other.  I 
sincerely  hope,  for  the  educational  interests  of  this  beautiful  town, 
that  the  citizens  will  eventually  agree  to  erect  a  building  entirely  new 
upon  the  grounds  which  a  committee  of  the  Board  has  selected.  It 
wou](f  be  a  serious  blunder  to  limit  the  school  precincts  to  those  small 
bounds  now  occupied,  when  they  could  be  extended  by  the  purchase 
of  an  adjacent  lot  not  yet  encumbered  with  any  building. 

There  has  been  an  agitation  in  West  Colchester  the  past  year  for 
the  establishment  of  an  examination  station  in  this  district.  Candi- 
dates now  attend  Parrsboro  and  Truro,  chiefly  the  latter.  During  my 
last  inspectorial  visit,  I  made  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  district,  and 
found  Ht  least  fifty  candidates  who  elect  to  go  to  Great  Village,  a 
central  part  of  the  district,  if  a  station  be  made  there.  These  fifty 
candidates  would  require  the  services  of  an  assistant  deputy  examiner 
at  Truro.  It  wuuld  be  but  little  more  expense  to  have  a  deputy  at 
Great  Village,  where  ample  accommodation  can  be  secured.  The  extra 
expense  to  the  Province  would  be  trifling,  and  would  save  much  to 
this  part  of  Colchester  County. 

To  me  there  seems  an  imperative  need  of  a  severer  test  being 
given  to  those  who  aspire  to  be  teachers.  No  person  should  be 
granted  a  Iicens.e  to  teach  who  has  not  made  a  pass  of  50  as  a  mini- 
mum on  High  School  subjects.  School  rooms  are  being  occupied  by 
callow,  inexperienced  boys  and  girls,  who  are  driving  the  *«tronger  and 
better  teacher  out  of  sight.  The  supply  is  so  far  in  excess  of  the 
demand  that  there  has  been  a  heavy  cut  on  salaries.  The  outlook  for 
next  year  is  very  discouraging  in  this  respect,  notwithstanding  the 
ea.sier  financial  circumstances  in  which  the  rural  sqhools  find  them- 
selves. Forty  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  this  district  held  D  licenses 
this  }'ear.  Next  year  the  percentage  will  be  greater.  Pardon  me  in 
repeating  my  report  of  last  year  to  this  extent,  that  there  is  no  room 
in  these  Counties  for  a  provisional  *  D  *  license. 

Reports  of  Phenological  Obervations  have  been  sent  forward  to 
your  office.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  one  from  every  section.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  care  used  in  having  these  blank  reports  and 
other  papers  delivered  in  each  section,  every  year  there  comes  the  old 
cry — "  Where  is  the  new  register  ?"  "  Where  are  the  returns,  etc.?" 
Too  often  such  papers  are  stored  away  in  a  careless  way  in  the 
secretary's  home.  Some  teachers,  too,  do  not  put  a  proper  estimate  on 
the  worth  of  such  papers.  I  cannot  trust  a  teacher  as  a  custodian  of 
such  records,  who  will  make  her  predecessor's  register  a  scribbling 
book,  and  her  own  register  the  receptacle  of  smart  titles  for  visiting 
friends. 

The  reports  for  Arbor  and  Empire  Days  were  more  numerous  and 
tDQch  fuller  than  usual.     Teachers  needed  no  spur  this  j^ear  to  give 
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patriotism  its  place  in  the  school  course.  Carrent  events  gave  a 
tremendous  impetus  to  such  a  Hudy,  and  it  was  a  dull  boy  or  girl, 
however  small,  who  knew  nothing  of  his  or  her  country^s  reverses  and 
successes. 

The  Teachers'  Institute,  reported  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  was 
held  in  Oxford,  just  before  the  Christmas  holidays.  The  attendance, 
two  hundred,  was  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  Institutes  ir!^  this 
Province.  The  issue  warranted  the  time  and  energy  expended  by  the 
executive,  and  those  directly  in  charge  of  the  programme  of  this  body. 
The  next  will  be  held  at  the  usual  date  before  Christmas,  in  Great 
Village.  This  place  is  far  out  of  the  centre  of  the  entire  district,  yet 
it  is  due  the  teachers  of  West  Colchester  to  make  a  sacrifice  in  their 
interests. 

I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  for  the  very  efficient  way  in  which  it  has  under- 
taken to  educate  our  boys  in  the  protection  of  our  native  birds. 
"  Why  should  our  birds  be  protected,"  has  suggested  to  many  young 
teachers  their  first  nature  lesson. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

INGLIS  C.  CRAIG. 

A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  LL.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 
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(I.) 

CHAIRMAN'S    REPORT. 


Halifax,  October  25tb,  1900. 

To  A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq., 

Superintendent  of  Education,  Province  of  Nova  Scotia, 

Sir, — On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  for  the 
City  of  Halifax,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  the  information  of 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  the  annual  report  of  the  Supervisor 
of  Schools,  and  the  report  of  the  finances  of  the  Board  made  by  the 
Secretary  to  April  30th,  1900. 

In  doing  this  it  gives  me  grfeat  pleasure  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  faithfulness  of  both  these  gentlemen  in  the  dischargre  of  their 
duties.  In  Supervisor  McKay  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Schools 
for  the  City  of  Halifax  have  an  officer  who  possesses,  in  a  rare  degree, 
the  tact  which  is  essential  to  a  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
position ;  while  Mr.  R.  J.  Wilson,  in  performance  of  the  many  and 
varied  duties  which  devolve  on  him,  may  be  considered  a  model 
Secretary. 

The  members  of  the  Board  realize  very  fully  that  the  expenditure 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  is  closely  scrutinized  by  the  rate- 
payers of  the  city,  and  have  used  their  best  efforts  to  make  the 
expenses  as  low  as  possible  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the 
work.  The  expenditure  for  the  year  ended  April  30th,  1900,  was 
$108,819.62,  which  was  less  than  the  estimates  by  $4,800.38.  The 
outlay  for  this  year  was  exceptionally  large,  chiefly  because  the 
premiums  for  fire    insurance    on    school    buildings    and   furniture, 
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amoonting  to  $2,300.00,  fell  due  during  tho  year.  As  this  ia  an  item 
which  is  payable  every  third  year,  but  is  for  service  rendered  in  each 
year,  the  Board  has  decided  to  net  aside  $800.00  each  year  for  insur- 
ance premiums,  »<o  that  in  future  there  will  be  no  ditfeience  in  this 
item  from  year  to  year. 

'  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  many  of 
the  parents  of  the  pupils  and  others  interested  in  the  Halifax 
Academy,  the  course  of  study  has  been  modified  to  some  extent,  and 
now  a  student  may  pass  in  any  of  the  grades  by  taking  any  eight 
subjects  of  the  curriculum,  the  selection  of  which,  however,  must  be 
approved  by  the  parents  of  the  pupils,  or  the  teachers,  or  the  Board  ■ 
of  Commissioners. 

In  order  to  still  further  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Academy 
and  relieve  some  of  the  classes  from  pressure  through  overcrowding, 
the  teaching  staff  has  been  increased  bv  the  appointment  of  Mr.  J.  B. 
McCarthy  as  a  teacher  of  science.  The  Board  considrr^d  this  step 
absolutely  necessary,  as  the  numbers  under  the  char<:;e  of  each  teacher 
were  much  greater  than  the  numbers  per  teacher  in  any  other 
Academy  in  the  Province. 

In  the  departments  of  domestic  scienee  and  manual  training,  the 

Act  pH^si'il  (tt  the  last  Nession  of  the  Legislature  has  enabled  the 
Hoai'il  to  JKciease  the  efficiency  of  both  these  branches  of  education. 
In  order  tr)  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law,  a  laundry  dt^partment 
has  been  added  to  the  School  of  Cookery,  and  Miss  Bell,  whose 
painstaking  and  efficient  work  is  beyond  praise,  has  been  provided 
with  an  a-ssistant. 

I  aiij  pleased  to  report  that  interest  in  the  subject  of  domestic 
science  has  increased,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  within  the  near 
futurn  thi-  Board  may  be  able  to  provide  for  this  very  practical  and 
inipiirtaiit  branch  of  education,  premises  better  suited  to  the  work. 

Wliii.-  the  above  mentioned  chanjres  in  the  Academy  and  the 
School  of  Domestic  Science  will  add  to  the  expenditure,  this  will  be 
fully  rjii't  hy  additions  to  the  erant  made  by  the  Government,  which 
amimtif.  tn  Ifl, 270,00.  so  that  there  will  be  increiwed  etliciency  without 

ad(litin:inl  outlay. 

The  school  buildings  have  received  the  attentiiin  of  the  Bnard, 
and  arf  in  a  condition  of  thorough  repair.  In  the  Academy  the  roof, 
which  had  stood  for  22  years,  has  been  renewed,  and  in  this  and 
other  repairs  the  Board  has  spent  about  8900.00  on  this  building, 

Hiiiitii;  the  year  the  Mother  Superior  of  the  Convent  of  the 
S'lCtcd  Hesirt  approached  the  Board,  requesting  them  to  enter  into  a 
new  li'!iM>  of  the  building  on  Summer  street  at  present  occupied  by 
the  Board,  she  undertaking  to  remove  and  enlarge  the  building  and 
ifisliil  a  -iystem  of  heating.  Negotiations  to  this  end  were  carried  on, 
but  were  abandoned  when  it  was  found  that  it  was  not  competent 
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for  the  lessors  to  use  or  let  the  property  on  which  it  was  proposed 
to  put  the  enlarged  building  for  any  purpose  except  that  of  their  own 
order. 

• 

There  is  one  department  in  this  school  that  is  in  need  of  better 
accouiraodation,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Board  may  be  able  to 
provide  this  in  the  near  future. 

The  celebration  of  Empire  Day  was  carried  out  with  more  than 
usual  enthusiasm,  because  that  in  nearly  every  school  there  were 
either  teachers  or  scholars  who  had  friends  or  relatives  in  South 
Africa  in  the  service  of  Queen  and  Country.  I.  would  cordially 
endorse  the  suggestion  made  in  the  report  of  last  year,  that  the  public 
exercises  of  Empire  Day  and  Arbor  Day  be  amalgamated,  so  that  the 
regular  work  will  be  interrupted  only  once  instead  of  twice.  In 
order  to  enable  the  schools  to  celebrate  these  days  becomingly,  the 
Board  has  provided  each  school  with  ^  flagstaff  and  flag  when  needed. 

The  new  law  relating  to  the  responsibility  of  parents  for  the 
absence  or  irregular  attendance  of  pupils  was  put  in  operation  with 
most  satisfactory  results.  Forms  were  printed  on  which  notices  were 
sent  to  the  parents  of  absentees,  and  once  in  each  month  those  parents 
who  persisted  in  keeping  their  children  from  school  without  reason- 
able excuse  were  cited  to  appear  before  the  executive  of  the  Board, 
when  the  law  was  explained  to  them.  To  show  the  beneficial  effect 
of  this  course,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  out  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-three  parents  who  received  notices,  only  eleven  wei-e 
requested  to  appear  before  the  committee,  the  others  having  either 
promptly  complied  with  the  law  or  furnished  the  Board  with  satis- 
factory reasons  for  the  non-attendance  of  their  children.     * 

The  regular  monthly  examinations  of  the  schools  have  been 
sustained  during  the  year,  and  have  been  of  twofold  benefit,  acting  as 
a  stimulus  to  the  various  departments,  and  giving  the  Commissioners 
an  insight  into  the  practical  working  of  the  schools  which  they  could 
not  otherwise  obtain.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  report  that  the 
work  «f  the  teachers  shows  continued  interest  and  efficiepcy. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  M.  BELL, 

Chairman, 
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(II.) 

SUPERVISOR'S    REPORT. 


To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Board  of  School  Com^missioners 

for  the  City  of  Halifax : 

• 

Gentlemen, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  as  required  by  law,  for 
your  consideration,  an  abstract  of  the  statistical  information  contained 
in  the  City  Teachers'  School  Returns  for  the  year  ended  July  31st, 
1900,  also  such  other  informatioji  re^ifarding  our  schools  and  regarding 
the  trend  of  educational  progress  elsewhere,  and  sucVi  sugsfestions  as 
may  be  of  use  in  the  management  of  our  schools  in  the  future. 

« 

The  entire  system  comprises  149  departments,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  conspectus : 


Class. 


Academy .  .^. 


High  School 


Common  Schools... 


Kindergarten 


Reformatories. 


Manual 


Evening 


134 


1 


2 


No.  and  Grade  of  Teachers. 


4  Academic. 

1  First-class. 

2  Unlicensed  assistants — specialists  in  Modern 

Languages  and  Drawing. 

1  Academic. 

2  First-class. 


5  Academic* 
47  First-class. 
77  Second-class. 

5  Third-class. 

1  Second-class. 


{ 


1  Second-class.     Industrial  School. 
1  Third-class.     St.  Patrick's  Home, 

1   Second-class,  and  a  specialist  in  Manual 

Training. 
1  A  specialist  in  Domestic  Science.    Diploma 

from  South  Kensington,  Eng. 


2    2  First-class.     Teachers  from  the  Day  Schools. 


'*  One  of  these  departments,  viz.,  St.  Patrick's  Boy's  School,  has  a  class  in  Grade  IX«    (High   , 
School  Work). 
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We  have,  therefore,  8  departments  engaged  in  high  school  work 
and  134  in  common  school  work,  1  kindergarten,  2  manual  training 
schools,  2  schools  for  delinquents,  and  2  evening  schools,  in  all  149 
departments  and  148  teachers,  of  whom  3  are  unlicensed  special- 
ists. 
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A.  (Academic). . 

B.  (First-claji»8) . . 

C.  (Second-class) 

D.  (Third-class) , . 


1S99. 


00 


A.  (Academic). . 

B.  (First-clasf)  . 
G.  (Second  class). 
D.  (Third-class) . . 


at 


Male 

Female 

No.  of  Departments. 


Having  Normal  School  Diploma 

Without  Normal  School  Diploma 

No.  of  Teaching  Days 

No.  of  Pupils  enrolled 

No.  over  15  years  of  age 

No.  under  15  years  of  age 

No.  of  Boys 

No.  of  Gtirls ^...    . 

Grand  Total  Days'  Attendance 

Average  present  daily 

Percentage  of  attendance 

No.   of  Pupils  daily  present  with  each 

teacher  on  an  average 

Cost  per  pupil 


3 

7 

1 
o 


2 
41 
82 

3 


1900. 


13 

128i 
141 


4 
6 
1 
1 

43 

78 
5 

2 


County  Academy,  Grade  D,  122  ;  C,  115; 

B,  96,  Total 

*»  "      Grade  D,  135;  C,  134; 

B,  79,  Total 

High  Schools,  Grade  D,  74;  C,  15;  B, 

17,  Total 

*'      Grade  D,  62  ;    C,  30  ; 

B,  6,  Total 

Percentage   of   pupils   in   High    School 

studies 

Academy — cost  per  pupil 


54 

87 

204 

7608 

366 

7242 

3805 

3803 

1037188 

5306 

69 


37 
2  96 


348 


98 

5.6 
$32  87 


1 
12 
I4O 


8 


57 

83 

204 

7655 

428 

7227 

3848 

3807 

1033172 

5171 

67 

36 
$12  90 


333 


••*••• 


106 


5.5 

$30  58 


Incr'se. 


1 


Decr'se . 


2 
2 


47 
62 

43 

4 


8 


15 


4016 
135 


1 
1 


1 
06 


15 


•  •  •  • 


.1 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Com- 
mon Schools  is  only  47  greater  than  in  1899.  In  the  Academy  there 
has  been  a  decrease  of  15.  Net  increase  32  ;  not  enough  to  form  one 
new  department.  The  number  of  teachers  has  been  reduced  by  one, 
a  department  in  Albro  Street  School  having  been  closed. 
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Changes  in  the  Teaching  Staff. 

Resignations'. — 

Miss  J.  A.  McCurdy,  Grade  C  from  10th  .dept.  Alexandra  School. 

«r.  Guaibeit,  "  C  "  10th  *'  St.  Patrick's  Girls'  Sch. 

Miss  A.  J.  Mitchell,  *'  C  "  1st  "  Beech  St.  School. 

Mine.  H.  E.  Murphy,      "  B  "  2nd  "  Summer  Street  School. 

Sr.  Eusebia,  "  C  "  7th  *^  St.  Mary's  Girls'  School. 

Sr.  Eugenie,  *'  C  "  10th  »*  St.  Mary's  Girls' School. 

Michael  Shine,  "  B  "  2nd  »*  St.  Mary's  Boys'  §chool. 

Appointments  : — 

Miss  Susan  A.  Sims,  Grade  B  Norm.  Sch.  to  11th  dept.  Alexandra  School. 

'     Miss  Annie  VVhalen,       **  B 

Miss  B.  H.  Lvall,  "  C 

Miss  A.  B.  Rankine,       "  C 

Mrs.  E.  \\  Etter,  "  C 

Miss  J.  B  CampbelI,B.A.*'  D 

Sr.  Rita,  "  0 

Misb  A.  A.  Travis,         *»  C 

Mme.  M.  J.  Murphy,     "  0 

Sr.  Gualbert,  "  C 

Sr.  Electa,  **  B  "         "  10th     "  "  "    " 

Tranfiferred : — 

Mr.  Geo.  Ross,  from  Ist  dept.  Beech  St.  Sch.  to  Ist  dept.  Acadian  Sch. 
Miss  A.  J.  Mitchell,  from  1st '»     Acadian       ''      "  1st    "      Beech  St.  " 
Miss  E.  R.  McCurdy,  from  2nd  ciept.  LeMarchant  St.  Sch.  to  10th  dept. 

Alexandra  School. 
Miss  F.  Grierson,  Irom  3rd  dept.  Acadian  Sch.  to  9tli  dept.  Albro  St.  Sch. 
Miss  I.  M.  Bowden,  from  4th  dept.  Albro  St.  Sch.  to  1st  dept.  Beech  St.  " 

Temporary  J^eachers  : — 

Miss  1.  W.  Clark,  Grade  G  Normal  Sch.  to  10th  dept.  Compton  Av.  Sch. 
Miss  F.  A.  O'Donnell,  "   C  "     5th     "     Richmond  St.    " 

Miss  M.  Kennedy,        "    C  "     5th     "      LeMarchant  St. "   • 

Miss  Ethel  Boreham,    '*   B  **         "     8th     "      Morris  St.  " 

Sr.  Joseph,  "   C  "         "     7th     "     Young  St. 


(( 

3rd 

(t 

Beech  St. 

a 

5th 

(( 

Bloomtield  St.  " 

(( 

10th 

C( 

Compton  Av.    " 
Afiicville           " 

(( 

2nd 

(f 

LeMarchant  St" 

<( 

6th 

(C 

St.  Pa  tk's  Girls'" 

3rd 

u 

Acadian             '* 

(( 

2nd 

11 

Summer  St.      " 

i( 

7tn 

It 

St.  Mary's  Girls'" 

Leave  of  Absence  : — 

Miss  A.  B.  Rankine,  1  year  to  attend  Normal  School. 

Miss  M.  Moody,  1  year  to  study  for  Grade  A,  &  A  B. 

Mme.  Murphy,  3  mos.  illness. 

Miss  I.  M.  Creighton,  3  raos.  illness. 

Miss  S.  W.  Shields,  3  mos.  illness.  . 

Miss  M.  A.  Johns,  3  mos.  illness. 

Miss  I.  M.  Wiswell,  7  mos.  illness. 

Miss  G.  M.  Hart,  3  mos.  illness. 

Miss  A.  M.  Haverstock,  3  mos.  illness. 

The  number  of  teachers  having  a  professional  training  is  gradually 
increasing.  In  the  engagement  of  teachers,  the  possession  of  a  Normal 
School  diploma  counts  for  something. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  of  those  who  retired  only  one  had  a  Normal 
School  training,  whereas  of  the  eleven  teachers  just  appointed  six 
held  Normal  School  diplomas — four  from  Truro  and  two  from  the 
Normal  School  department  at  Mt.  St.  Vincent  Academy. 

Otherwise  the  statistics  of  this  year  vary  but  slightly  from  those 
of  last  year. 

It  was  thought  that  on  account  of  the  better  enforcement  of  the 
Gompuktory  School  Act  the  attendance  would  have  been  greatly 
improved.  But  any  gains  from  this  source  were  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  a  wide-spread  epidemic  of  children's  diseases,  and  by  the 
removal  to  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  of  many  families,  especially  from 
the  north  end  of  the  city. 

Academy. 

During  the  year  just  closed  there  were  enrolled  in  the  Academy 
333  pupils,  whose  average  attendance  was  268.  There  are  three 
grades;  122  in  grade  D,  arranged  in  two  large  classes;  115  in  grade 
C,  also  in  two  classes;  and  96  in  grade  B,  in  one  class.  As  the 
numbers  of  those  wishing  to  complete  the  high  school  course  is 
becoming  larger  every  year,  and  as  the  number  passing  the  grade  C 
examination  is  also  increasing,  it  follows  that  the  B  class  which  is 
formed  from  the  union  of  the  two  C  classes  is  abnormally  large.  The 
lower  classes,  grades  D  and  C,  averaging  60,  are  too  large  to  admit 
of  the  best  work  being  done.  It  must  be  evident  then,  that,  with 
more  advanced  work  in  a  class  of  96  enrolled,  and  averaging  about 
SO,  there  can  be  but  little  adaptation  to  individual  needs,  and  that  all 
the  evils  of  cram  must  be  intensified  if  the  pupils  are  to  pass 
successful  examinations. 

In  examining  the  papers  of  some  B  candidates  I  was  not,  therefore, 
surprised  to  find  a  confusinn  of  thought,  a  want  of  completeness  in 
the  sentences,  a  slavish  adherence  to  the  phraseology  of  the  textbook, 
and  a  want  of  originality  that  did  not,  to  the  same  extent,  characterize 
the  papers  of  other  candidates  in  the  Province. 

Having,  however,  discussed  so  fully  in  my  reports  for  '97,  '98  and 
'99  the  evils  of  this  over  crowding,  and  seeing  that  there  is  a  reason- 
able prospect  of  improvement  in  the  near  future,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  I  should  enter  into  the  subject  more  fully  at  the  present  time. 

« 
It  will  be  gratifying  to  you  to  know  that,  notwithstanding  the 
disadvantages  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  Academy,  as  judged  by 
the  Provincial  Examiners,  was  this  year  up  to  its  usual  high  standard, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  statement : 
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1899. 


1900. 


OlADB. 

No. 
Enrolled. 

No. 
applied  for 

EXMD. 

Obuiocd 
Orad*  Ap- 
plied lor 

Obtained 
mrade. 

No. 
EnrolM. 

No. 

applied  or 

Exam. 

Obtelned 
Ontde  Ap- 
plied tor. 

Obtained 
Onule. 

D 
C 
B 

135 

134 

79 

91 
91 
60 

80 
90 
45 

89 
97 
45 

122 
115 

96 

87 
91 
70 

79 

80 
59 

91 
90 
59 

Total  . . 

348 

242 

215 

231 

333 

248 

218 

240 

1899. 

Per  cent  applying  for  examination 81 

of  B's  obtaining  grade  applied  for 75 

C's  "  "  "       98 

D's  "  •'  '*       88 

all  candidates  obtaining  grade  applied  for  . .  88 

enrolled  pupils  obtaining  grade  applied  for. .  62 


<( 


<i 


« 


(I 


1900. 

74 

84 
88 
91 
88 
65 


In  considering  the  real  import  of  these  percentages,  account  must 
be  taken  of  the  strictness  of  the  entrance  examinations,  and  of  the 
standard  adopted  by  Principals  in  certifying  that  pupils  are  prepared 
for  the  Government  examination.  Seeing  that  some  Principals  are 
more  strict  than  others,  the  percentage  of  successful  candidates  cannot 
be  used  as  a  criterion  of  the  success  of  a  school.  It  is  probable  that 
the  standing  of  the  Academy  is  best  shown  by  comparing  with  the 
numbers  enrolled  the  number  of  pupils  who  have  obtained  the  grade 
for  which  they  applied. 

The  laboratory  classes  have  shown  much  interest  in  practical 
chemistry  and  have  done  a  fair  amount  of  individual  work. 

Very  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  Drawing.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  pupils  are  able  to  represent  simple  objects  in  correct 
proportion  and  shading,  and  a  few  display  very  considerable  artistic 
ability.  All  work  from  the  object, — copying  being  allowed  only 
when  it  ma}^  be  desirable  to  call  attention  to  technique.  It  has  not 
yet  been  found  practicable  to  give  instruction  in  color, — a  serious 
defect  in  our  training. 

The  exhibit  of  freehand  and  object  drawing  sent  by  our  pupils  ta 
the  Provincial  Exhibition  was  very  creditable,  and  received  deserved 
recognition. 

Latin  is  the  foreign  language  first  taken  by  a  large  majority  of 
the  students.  French  is  studied  by  one-third  the  number,  German 
by  one-eighth,  and  Greek  by  one-tenth. 
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Of  all  the  subjects  in  the  course  of  study  I  need  only  say  that 
they  are  well  taught  by  teachers  of  sound  learning,  enthusiastic  and 
indefatigable  in  their  work, — teachers  of  high  moral  purpose,  specialists 
in  their  respective  departments. 

Yet  there  are  serious  defects  for  which  the  course  of  study  cannot 
be  held  responsible.  Let  me  call  attention  to  one  or  two  of  them. 
The  pupils  receive  no  training  in  the  theory  of  music.  In  the  earliest 
educational  systems  music  held  a  chief  place.  It  was  Plato  who  said 
that*' just  as  gymnastic  exercise  is  necessary  to  keep  the  body 
healthy,  so  is  musical  exercise  necessary  to  keep  the  soul  healthy  ;  the 
proper  nourishment  of  the  intellect  and  passions  can  no  more  take 
place  without  music  than  the  proper  functions  of  the  body  without 
exercise."  Nor  has  universal  opinion  changed  on  this  subject 
throughout  the  ages.  Not  only  do  all  the  pupils  of  the  Academy  lose 
an  impoi tan t  element  cf  social  culture,  but  so  also  do  the  pupils  of 
the  public  schools  ;  for  a  large  proportion  of  our  common  school 
teachers  are  educated  in  the  Academy. 

Another  defect.  There  is  no  adequate  attention  given  to  physical 
training,  which  is  the  basis  of  health,  and  without  which  all  learning 
is  comparatively  useless  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  state.  It 
is  true  that  the  boys  are  encouraged  in  outdoor  games  in  their  season, 
and  that  those  so  engaged  are  benefited.  They  also  have  a  certain 
amount  of  military  drill.  That  is  all.  The  girls,  although  most  ia 
need  of  physical  training,  are  in  this  respect  wholly  neglected. 
Symmetrical  development  of  the  body  is  not  possible  without  sys- 
tematic gymnastic  culture. 

When  the  average  city  boy  grows  up  he  will  be  badly  handicapped 
in  the  struggle  for  existence  by  the  want  of  that  bodily  health, 
strength  of  purpose,  and  power  of  adapting  means  to  an  end  that  his 
country  cousin  acquires  in  his  varied  work  on  the  farm.  He  also 
lacks  the  fundamental  knowledge  of  things,  the  mind  and  heart 
culture,  the  appreciation  and  love  of  Nature,  which  helps  to  interpret 
the  problems  of  life.  , 

By  giving  more  attention  to  manual  training,  to  calisthenics  and 
to  field  excuisions  for  the  study  of  botany  and  geology,  much  is  being 
done  in  otker  cities  to  neutralize  those  disadvantages  of  city  life. 

In  order  to  judge  fairly  of  our  high  school  work,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  correct  idea  of  its  aim.  Its  primary  object  is  not  to  prepare 
for  the  college,  or  the  professions,  nor  on  the  other  hand  to  impart 
technical  knowledge  of  business  or  of  any  of  the  trades.  Trained 
capacities,  the  power  to  observe  and  reason  correctly,  the  acquisition 
of  industrious  habits,  an  ardent  desire  for  knowledge,  noble  aspira- 
tions, the  development  of  character, — these  are  the  ideals  of  the  high 
school.  The  graduate  of  such  a  school  will  grasp  with  rapidity  the 
details  of  any  business  or  mechanical  occupation  to  which  he  may 
choose  to  turn  his  attention,  a  fact  which  the  ablest  business  men  are 
now  beginning  to  recognize  and  acknowledge. 
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We  can  scarcely  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the  Academy 
and  high  schools.  On  them,  hereafter,  will  depend  the  character  and 
fitness  of  the  majority  of  our  social  and  business  leaders  and  the 
vitality  of  our  educational  system  in  all  its  lower  grades. 

"  The  high  «chool  is  an  incentive  for  study  and  work  to  the  bright 
pupil  of  the  elementary  grades,  and  its  influence  becomes  a  strong 
and  steady  up-lift  to  the  grades,  almost  insensible  in  its  action,  but 
none  the  less  powerful  and  oonstant.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  consider 
the  high  schools  as  in  any  sense  apart  from  the  public  school  system. 
They  are  the  logical  development  and  extension  of  our  advanced 
system  of  public  instruction,  and  so  clearly  connected  and  interwoven 
with  that  system  that  any  attempt  to  consider  them  on  a  separate 
basis  is  futile.  We  cannot  have  popular  education  in  its  true  sense 
unless  we  provide  a  means  whereby  the  best  pupils  of  the  grades  may 
pursue  secondary  studies  and  fit  themselves  for  the  larger  fields  of 
usefulness." — Supt.  Skinner. 

St.  Patrick's  Girls'  High  School. 

In  this  school  the  conditions  for  good  work  are  particularly 
favorable.  There  are  three  departments  with  an  average  enrolment 
of  26.  In  natural  and  acquired  qualifications  for  their  work  the 
teachers  are  excellent.  Under  their  skilful  direction  the  pupils  have 
been  made  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  achievement  and  of  overcoming 
difficulties.  Their  work  is  characterized  by  thoroughness  and  neat- 
ness, but  especially  by  the  attention  given  to  Ehiglish  Composition 
and  English  Literature. 

Their  desire  for  more  knowledge  is  so  great  that  they  need  no 
other  stimulus  to  study.  Their  interest  in  science,  their  delight  in 
the  great  literary  artists,  their  devotion  to  their  teachers  and  to  their 
school,  are  all  pleasing  evidences  of  the  high  character  of  the  culture 
which  they  receive. 

This  school  stands  very  much  in  need  of  a  laboratory,  which 
might  also  serve  as  a  class-room  for  grade  B.  This  year  the  B  class, 
although  small,  could  no  longer  be  taught  in  the  restricted  class-room 
(26  X  7)  hitherto  used,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  secure  a  larger 
and  more  comfortable  room  across  the  street. 

p*|The  thoroughness  of  the  work  of  the  school  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  only  one  student  in  class  B  failed  in  the  government 
examination  last  July,  and  even  she  made  183  points  over  the 
required  aggregate.  But  still  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  several 
members  of  the  graduating  class  are  still  pursuing  their  studies  in 
higher  institutions  of  learning.  The  school  that  "  implants  an  intel- 
lectual longing  that  will  continue  to  demand  satisfaction  long  after 
sehool  days  are  over"  is  the  one  that  has  done  its  work  well. 

The  Common  Schools. 

Acadian  School. — The  teachers  of  this  school  have  to  contend 
against  many  difficulties  which  do  not  occur  to  the  same  extent  in 
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other  schools.  The  teacher  recently  appointed  to  the  primary  depart- 
ment has  done  excellent  work  in  fostering  good  habits  and  in  securin|; 
regular  attendance. 

Africvilie. — Here  the  work  has  always  been  seriously  hindered  by 
want  of  school  books  and  .by  the  indifference  of  the  parents  who  sel- 
dom have  their  children  ready  for  school  in  time. 

Albro  SL  School — In  several  departments  the  three  R's  receive  the 
most  careful  attention. 

Beech  St.  School. — The  buildii\;;  has  been  so  much  improved  as  to 
appear  almost  new.  A  vacant  room  has  been  furnished,  and  a  new 
department  opened.  The  teachers  of  this  school  by  their  tact,  method- 
ical habits  and  earnestness,  have  created  an  esprit'de-corpa  in  the 
school  which  secures  from  the  pupils  the  best  work  of  which  they  are 
capable,  and  from  the  parents  their  respect  and  hearty  co-operation. 

In  order  to  give  sufficient  school  accommodation  to  this  rapidly 
growing  part  of  the  city  and  relieve  the  over-pressure  in  Le  Marchant 
St.  and  Oompton  Avenue  Schools,  a  new  building  of  four  or  five 
departments  is  much  needed. 

Compton  Atjentie  School  is  very  fortunate  in  having  several  gifted 
teachers  with  special  aptitude  and  fondne-ss  for  teaching.  In  grade  I 
the  boys  and  girls  are  taui^ht  in  separate  departments.  In  both  of 
them  the  work  was  particularly  good. 

Le  Marchant  St.  School  has  an  excellent  staff  of  teachers. 

Morris  St  School. — Nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  city  pupils  who 
passed  the  entrance  Academy  examinations  last  July  were  from  the 
two  senior  departments  of  this  school.  Of  course  the  circumstances 
are  favorable  ;  there  are  really  19  departments  ;•  for  Le  Marchant  St. 
and  Tower  Road  schools  are  but  outlying  posts,  sending  in  every  year 
a  large  number  of  well-trained  pupils.  Principal  Trefry  and  Miss 
Cunningham  are  supported  by  teachers  of  great  experience,  and  by 
home  influences  above  the  average.  More  than  one- third  of  the 
teachers  are  college  graduates. 

Six  years  ago  not  one  of  our  common  school  teachers  held  a  college 
degree.  Now  we  haye  eight  graduates  (not  counting  those  in  the 
Academy),  besides  three  teachers  who  have  nearly  completed  their 
course  in  arts.  The  schools  are  fortunate  in  being  controlled  by  com- 
missioners who  appreciate  learning  so  highly  that  in  the  appointment 
of  teachers  they  take  into  account  high  scholarship  and  character,  as 
well  as  professional  qualifications.  The  teacher  makes  the  school. 
His  personality  is  the  all-important  consideration. 

The  R.  C.  Orphanage  is  doing  very  satisfactory  work. 

St  PatricJcs  GirW  Common  School. — We  have  in  several  depart- 
ments of  this  school  very  good  examples  of  the  most  approved  methods 
of  teaching  by  teachers  who  seem  much  devoted  to  their  work.     If 
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better  methods  happen  to  be  evolved  from  the  schools  of  the  United 
States  where  there  are  no  government  restrictions  upon  the  most  liber- 
ally devised  educational  experiments,  these  teachers  are  on  the  alert 
to  find  out  such  improvements  and  utilize  them  in  their  departments. 
As  soon  as  any  superior  textbooks  make  their  appearance  they  are  to 
be  found  on  their  desks.  In  fact,  they  occasionally  visit  the  beat 
schools  across  the  border  and  return  with  an  enthusiasm,  the  beneiits 
of  which  are  not  confined  to  their  own  schoolrooms. 

About  the  common  school  teachers  as  a 'whole  it  may  be  said  that 
their  work  is  satisfactory,  that  it  is  indeed  as  good  as  could  be  reason- 
ably expected.  Our  teachers  are  not  all  superior,  nor  even  excellent. 
Neither  are  all  doctors,  lawyers,  salesmen  or  mechanics.  In  any  class 
or  profession  not  more  than  one  man  or  woman  in  twenty  can  be 
ranked  as  superior,  and  not  more  than  one  in  five  as  excellent.  The 
fact  is  that  always  the  great  majority  is  doomed  to  mediocrity,  and  in 
judging  of  teachers  as  of  others  this  fact  must  be  taken  into  account. 
In  faithful  service,  in  professional  intelligence  and  skill,  and  in  general 
ability,  our  teachers  will  compare  favorably  with  any  other  class  in 
the  community.  With  three  or  four  exceptions  they  are  ever  on  the 
alert  for  new  and  better  methods  of  instruction  while  at  the  same  time 
conservative  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  old.  Most  of  them  aitend  teach- 
ers meetings,  and  classes  in  special  subjects  wherever  practicable,  read 
educational  books  and  periodicals,  and  spare  neither  time  nor  money 
in  fitting  themselves  for  their  responsible  duties.  They  know  that 
they  can  in  no  other  way  withstand  the  pressure  of  modem 
competition. 

But  while  wishing  to  protect  our  teachers  from  unfair  criticism  it 
most  not  be  inferred  that  I  am  not  alive  to  cheir  faults  and  short- 
comings.    Let  me  briefly  allude  to  a  few  of  these : — 

L.  In  graded  schools  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  teacher  to  do  too 
much  for  the  pupils  and  thus  weaken  their  power  of  independent 
efifort  and  mental  initiative.  Unaccustomed  to  grapple  with  ditiiculties 
Ihey  are  almost  helpless  when  the  living  *'crib"  is  withdrawn  and  conse* 
quently  to  a  great  extent  incapable  of  self-improvement.  Not  only 
does  the  teacher  explain  too  much  but,  even  the  author  of  the  text- 
book conspires  to  remove  every  stimulating  difficulty  and  so  rob  the 
pupil  of  the  intense  gratification  of  having  conquered. 

*'  An  unceasing  flow  of  talk  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  not  a  sign 
of  eflfcctive  teaching.  There  should  be  continuous  mental  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  child  under  instruction:  and  where  that  is  wanting  the 
teaching,  however  showy,  is  but  a  sham." — Ed.  Educ.  News, 

2.  Very  few  teachers  teach  their  pupils  how  to  study.  This 
should  be  done  particularly  in  assigning  home  lessons.  If  it  is  well 
done  the  home  work  will  be  umch  more  productive  and  pleasant.  It 
is  generally  possible  by  a  few  judicious  questions  and  remarks  to 
show  the  relation  of  the  assigned  lesson  to  previous  lessons,  and  to 
arouse  so  much  interest  in  it  that  the  pupils'  part  of  the  work  will 
afterwards  be  a   pleasure.      They   should    bo    taught  to  distinguish 
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between  the  essential  and  the  less  important  parts  of  a  lesson,  so  that 
they  may  economize  time  and  energy.  They  should  receive  only 
such  assistance  as  will  enable  them  to  solve  the  difficulties  which  they 
are  likely  to  meet.  The  help  should  be  carefully  adjusted  as  to 
individual  capacities,  time,  and  amount. 

3.  The  teachers  should  be  able  to  conduct  every  recitation,  except 
readincr,  without  a  textbook.  I  have  sottietimes  been  obliged  to  prove 
to  teachers,  by  a  practical  demonstration  that  without  looking  on  the 
book  they  could  neither  ask  questions  nor  answer  them  as  well  as 
some  of  their  best  pupils.  Such  question-asking  and  lesson-hearing 
is  merely  a  perfunctory  time-consuming  operation,  tt  is  not  teaching. 
In  some  subjects  such  as  Nature  Lessons,  History  and  Geography, 
the  use  of  the  text-book  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  daring  recitation 
is  particularly  mischievous. 

4.  Teachers  fail  to  economize  time  and  energy  by  a  proper  corre- 
lation and  concentration  of  stn  lies.  Very  much  of  some  subjects  may 
be  taught  incidentally.  PnpiU  who  are  allowed  to  scribble  their 
solutions  of  arithmetical  proiilems,  or  their  abstracts  of  Nature  Lessons, 
lose  thereby  more  in  the  art  of  penmanship  than  they  gain  froit  the 
formal  writing  lessons.  The  lessons  on  Grammar  and  Composition 
help  but  little  towards  good  English  if  the  mistakes  of  ordinary 
speech  pass  uncorrected,  or  if  careless  and  fragmentary  answers  are 
allowed. 

Nearly  every  lesson  given  in  school  may  be  made  an  exercise  in 
the  correct  use  of  English.  The  most  practical  lessons  in  Geography 
may  be  learned  incidentally  in  connection  with  the  study  of  History. 
The  strongest  motive  and  the  best  practice  in  Drawing  may  arise  from 
the  desire  to  express  clearly  the  ideas  obtained  from  the  Nature 
Ldssons.  The  course  of  study  becomes  less  formidable  when  the 
teacher  knows  how  to  make  every  subject  help  every  other. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  mentioi  one  conspicuous  example  of  success 
in  this  direction.  The  Principal  of  the  school  to  which  I  refer  never 
accepts  an  oral  answer  that  is  not  in  the  best  English  and  tone  of 
voice  that  the  pupil  can  command,  or  a  written  exercise,  if  it  shows 
any  sign  of  carelessness,  or  if  it  lacks  pictorial  illust  rations  where  they 
are  needed  and  expected. 

5.  In  order  to  secure  the  pupils' applicatio  n  to  school  work,  a  few 
teachers  seem  to  rely  too  much  upon  the  rod.  Its  former  popularity 
as  a  motive  power  with  teachers  and  parents  seems  to  have  waned, 
and  its  use  is  now  reserved  for  extreme  cases,  or  as  an  aid  to  novices 
who  have  not  yet  learned  how  otherwise  to  awaken  and  maintain  the 
pupils'  interest. 

Manual  Training  Schools. 

As  you  are  already  so  fully  informed  regarding  the  work  of  the 
Manual  Training  School  for  girls,  I  need  only  give  the  attendance  from 
the  various  schools,  and  the  course  of  study  under  the  new  regulations. 
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From  Academy  16, 
Alexandra  41, 
Morris  St.  61, 
Richmond  20, 


Bloomfield  21, 
Compton  Av.  20, 
St.  Mary's  Q.  44, 
Young  St.      20. 


Summer  St.  21, 
St.  Patricks'  G.  84, 
Maryville,  20, 


Total  368,  and  one  pupil  teacher. 


The  Domestic  Art  Coai:8e  includes  principally,  plain  cooking, 
demonstrating  the  best  and  most  economical  methods  of  cooking  the 
staple  foods  of  the  poorer  classes,  cooking  for  the  sick,  household 
sanitation^  laundry  and  plain  needle-work. 


Boy 8*  Manual  Training  School : — 

Attendance  and  programme. 

Monday,          9  to  11  a.  m. 

Albro  St.  School 

.20. 

11    "    1  p.  m. 

St.  Mary's  B.  " 

15. 

Tuesday,          2   "    4  p.  m. 

St  Patrick's  B." 

18. 

Wednesday,    9   "  11  a.  m. 

Morris  St. 

18. 

11    "    1  p.  m. 

ti       ti 

18. 

Thursday,        2   "    4  p.  ni. 

Compton  Av.  " 

7. 

Friday,             9   '*  11  a.  m. 

Young  St. 

24. 

11   "    1  p.  m. 

Richmond       " 

22. 

Total, 

142. 

Course  of  Study : — 

The  work  for  each  course  will  consist  of  (1)  Drawing ;  (2)  Bench 
Work ;  (3)  Theory. 

1.  Drawing. — Freehand  and  Mechanical  Drawing — Orthographic 
or  right-lined  projection — Scale  Drawing — Isometric  projection, 

2.  Bench  Work.- -The  making  of  exercises  and  models  from 
working  drawings  prepared  by  the  student,  involving  the  use  of 
various  woods  and  all  the  principal  wook-working  tools,  glue,  nails, 
screws,  &c.     The  care  and  preparatioii  of  edge  and  other  tools. 

3.  Natural  history,  nature  and  properties  of  the  various  kinds  of 
woods,  &c. 

Halifax  has  the  honor,  which  should  belong  to  the  Capital,  of 
having  established  the  first  Manual  Training  School  in  the  Province. 
This  was  in  1891.  Prof.  Russell,  a  graduate  of  the  Polytechnic 
Institute  at  Worcester,  was  the  first  teacher.  Having  satisfied  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  educational  value  of  Manual 
Training,  he  was  promoted  to  the  Normal  School  at  Truro,  so  that 
through  the  teachers  in  training  there,  the  great  advantage  of  the 
union  of  hand-work  and  brain-work  should  be  emphasized  in  every 
school  in  the  Province.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Nelson  Gardner, 
whose  work  has  been  very  satiafactory. 


In  1892  a  well-equipped  Manual  Training  School  was  opened  in 
Wolfville.     It  also  has  been  very  popular. 
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The  progress  of  Canada  in  the  new  education  was  so  slow,  however, 
as  compared  with  that  of  other  countries,  that  the  well  known  friend 
and  benefactor  of  Higher  Education,  Sir  William  Macdonald,  of 
Montreal,  determined  to  establish  a  first-class  Manual  Training  School 
in  each  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  one  of  these  being  at  Truro  and 
affiliated  with  the  Normal  School. 

In  order  still  further  to  encourage  a  branch  of  study  on  which  so 
much  of  the  future  industrial  success  of  the  Province  depends,  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction*  decided  to  offer  a  maximum  grant  of 
$300  to  every  School  Board  throughout  the  Province  making  satis- 
factory provision  for  the  teaching  of  this  subject.  Their  action  would 
no  doubt  commend  itself  to  the  gr6|atest  psychologist  in  America, 
Prof.  James,  who  said  : "  The  most  colossal  improvement  which  recent 
years  has  seen  in  secondary  education  is  the  introduction  of  Manual 
Training  Schools." 

As  it  is  now  nine  years  since  this  department  was  added  to  our 
schools,  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  sight  of  some  pf  the  reasons  which 
at  first  seemed  to  justify  its  establishment. 

1.  It  was  found  that  the  country  boy  who  worked  at  a  variety 
of  occupations  on  the  farm  was  in  many  respects  better  developed 
than  the  city  boy.  '  The  country  boy  had  a  better  knowledge  of 
things,  better  judgment,  much  more  available  energy,  and  was  gener- 
ally more  successful.  This  Was  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  culti- 
vation of  his*  motor  activities  developed  brain  areas  that  otherwise 
would  have  remained  partially  inert. 

« 

2.  It  was  found  that  the  old  education,  framed  for  a  different 
state  of  society,  was  too  literary  and  had  a  tendency  to  add  to  the 
already  over-crowded  professions  men  whose  personal  prosperity  and 
worth  to  the  community  would  have  been  greater  if  they  had  become 
intelligent  workmen  in  some  one  of  the  250  industrial  occupations. 

3.  .It  was  proved,,  by  repeated  experiments,  that  for  boys  of  every 
jdegree  of  ability,  manual  training  increased  their  interest  in  school 
work  and  their  success  in  other  studies. 

4.  It  was  found  that  Manual  Training,  when  used  educatively, 
helped  to  reveal  to  boys  their  own  capabilities  and  aptitudes,  thus 
distributing  them  eventually  over  all  the  professions  and  trades, — 
each  boy  where  he  fitted  best. 

All  the  various  written  languages  of  the  world  are  formed  from  a 
few  letters.  When  learning  these  letters  one  is  not  necessarily  learning 
any  particular  language.  All  the  occupations  of  modern  complex 
civilization  are  founded  on  a  very  few  principles.  The  boys  in  the 
Manual  Training  School  are  learning  these  principles,  but  they  are 
not  learning  any  particular  trade.  They  are  not  even  biassed 
towards  any  particular  trade.  During  the  space  of  ten  years  550 
boys  graduated  from  the  St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School.  They 
are  now  engaged  in  .*?7  different  trades  and  professions,  only  one  of 
them  being  a  carpenter,  but  they  are  all  acknowledged  to  be  better 
workmen   on  account    of    their    manual    training.     There   are    338 
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students  studyincr  Algebra  in  the  Academy.  How  many  of  them 
will  ever  do  an  exercise  in  Algebra  after  leaving  the  Academy  ? 
But  they  will  all  their  lives  be  strongfer*  and  more  methodical 
reasoners,  better  able  to  grapple  with  intellectual  difficulties,  because 
they  studied  Algebra. 

5.  It  was  found  that  other  countries  were  surpassing  us  indus> 
trially,  and  that  their  success  arose  from  their  thorough  technical 
training.  We  are  therefore  compelled,  in  self-defence,  to  prepare  for 
the  industrial  competition  that  is  forced  upon  us. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  great  manufacturing  State  of  the  Union, 
there  is  an  Act  making  the  establishment  of  Manual  Training  compul- 
sory in  every  town  having  as  many  as  25,000  inhabitants.  In  the 
United  States,  in  towns  of  over  8,000  inhabitants,  there  were,  in  1890, 
37  manual  training  schools ;  in  1894,  93  ;  in  1896,  121  ;  in  1898,  146. 

Let  me  quote  very  briefly  a  few  opinions  of  those  who  have 
studied  this  question,  and  therefore  know  whereof  they  affirm: 

"  Manual  Training  is  no  longer  an  experiment  with  us.  We  have 
become  satisfied  of  its  high  educational  value,  and  we  Vielieve  it  will 
remain  a  fixed  element  in  our  system." — Albany  Sch,  Rep. 

"The  processes  of  Manual  Training  afford  a  better  means  of  culti- 
vating the  faculties  and  judgment  than  many  things  which  now  find 
place  in  the  courses  of  instruction.  Measurement,  comparison,  the 
adjustment  of  means  to  end^,  the  co-operation  of  mind  and  eye,  all 
conduce  to  a  broader  mental  culture  than  can  be  gotten  from  many  of 
the  studies  which  at  present  usurp  so  large  a  portion  of  the  pupils 
time.  What  is  needed  is  to  make  every  thinker  a  worker,  and  every 
worker  a  thinker,  and  there  is  no  place  where  this  can  be  done  so 
well  as  in  the  school.". — Stipt  MacAliater. 

"  The  manual  training  school  generalizes  numerous  occupations. 
It  trains  the  most  of  the  boy  on  his  executive  side  as  well  as  on  his 
reflective." — FA.  Hill,  Agt.  Mass.  Bd.  of.  Ed. 

"  The  exercises  in  manual  training  are  a  means  not  only  of 
physical  and  intellectual,  but  also  of  moral  culture.  They  train  to 
habits  of  accuracy,  neatness,  order  and  thoroughness." — F.  M,  Leavitt. 

"  The  object  of  all  instruction  in  this  department  is  discipline.  It 
is  n :>t  our  aim  to  teach  a  trade,  but  simply  to  train  the  hand  and  the 
eye  co-ordinately,  and  through  them  the  mental  faculties." — SupL 
Spaulding. 

"  We  are  all  agreed  that  our  schools  have  been  for  centuries  too 
much  absorbed  in  book-work,  in  verbal  studies  which  sought  to  train 
memory  and  reasoning  only,  but  which  failed  altogether  to  give 
adequate  discipline  for  the  eye  and  the  hand,  or  to  fit  the  scholar  for 
skilled  labor  and  for  practical  life." — Rep,  U.  S,  Com.  Ed. 

General  Observations. 

Drawing. — This  is  a  subject  which,  even  in  our  best  schools,  does 
not  receive  the  attention  which  its  educational  importance  would 
justify.  Elsewhere  it  holds  a  position  of  honor  in  the  school  curriculum. 
In  the  Common  Schools  of  Qreat  Britain  only  four  subjects  are  com- 
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pulsory  ;  all  other  subjects  are  optional.  Drawing  is  one  of  the  com- 
pulsory subjects.  In  Prussia  the  course  begins  with  the  second  year 
of  school,  and  takes  two  hours  a  week  for  seven  years.  The  work  is 
systematic  and  thoroughly  practical.  It  consists  of  drawing  of  sym- 
metrical figures,  characteristic  forms  of  plants,  simple  work  in  orna- 
mental drawing,  and  free-hand  drawing  from  solids,  including  plaster 
of  paris  models.  Eye  and  hand  are  trained  with  special  reference  to 
industrial  drawing  and  nature  studies. 

"  The  ability  to  draw  well  is  essential  to  many  occupations.  It 
encourages  and  developed  ohservation,  cultivates  the  graphic  memory^ 
exercises  the  imagination  in  the  construction  of  design,  cultivates  the 
perceptive  faculty,  and  gives  a  delicacy  of  manipulation  which  is  very 
valuable.  Furthermore,  description  appears  in  its  most  successful 
form  in  drawing ;  for  the  mpst  gifted  writer  cannot  present  a  scene 
like  a  picture,  which  always  appeals  to  the  understanding  and  the 
emotions  more  rapidly  and  more  successfully  than  any  word  descrip- 
tion. It  developes  the  aesthetic  emotion  by  raising  the  tastes  of  the 
people.  Good  works  of  art  may,  and  often  do,  become  objects  of 
enjoyment  where  the  drawing  faculty  has  been  cultivated  ;  whilst 
habits  of  care,  nea4;ne8s  and  accuracy  are  produced  which  must  react 
in  general  character." 

Our  schools  have  been  required  to  send  to  this  office  at  intervals 
for  examination  the  work  of  its  pupils  in  Drawing.  An  occasional 
expression  of  approval  or  censure  by  the  commissioners  would  be  stim- 
ulating to  the  pupils.  If  an  exhibition  of  the  pupils'  work  in  Drawing 
were  made  a  special  feature  of  our  public  examinations,  it  would  be  a 
« great  incentive  to  good  work. 

Spelling: — ^The  best  methods  of  teaching  spelling  were  fully  dis- 
cussed by  our  teachers  at  three  of  their  meetings.  The  conclusion  to 
which  they  came  I  embodied  in  a  circular  which  I  submit.  (See 
Appendix.) 

Teachern  Manual  of  Methods, — Our  teachers  need  a  Manual  of 
Methods  specially  adapted  to  our  circumstances  and  course  of  study. 
Several  years  ago  I  was  personally  very  much  benefited  by  a  manual 
prepared  for  the  teachers  of  New  York.  Such  a  vode  mecum  prepared 
in  the  Education  Office,  and  founded  upon  the  experience,  suggestions 
and  criticisms  of  our  Inspectors  of  schools,  would  be  invaluable  in  pre- 
venting the  mistakes  of  young  teachers,  thus  economizing  time. 

Textbooks. — Defects  and  redundancies  in  the  textbook  add  very 
much  to  the  difficulties  of  our  pupils  and  teachers.  For  the  teaching 
of  Grammar  in  the  eighth  grade  we  need  a  small  book  with  "  brief  and 
lucid  definitions  and  a  few  practical  rules  for  the  use  of  the  pupils." 

If  the  present  large  textbook  on  Canadian  History  were  to  be 
used  only  as  a  book  of  reference,  and  a  textbook  one-fifth  of  the  size 
were  to  b«  used  in  its  place,  the  pupils  would  know  twice  as  much  on 
that  subject  as  they  do  now;  they  would  know  it  more  thoroughly, 
and  what  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance,  they  would  be  interested 
in  the  study  instead  of  being  repelled  The  textbook  used  at  present, 
though  an  excellent  book,  is  not  adapted  for  class  work. 
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We  need  better  books  for  the  teaching  of  reading.  In  respect  t© 
supplementary  readers  we  are  behind  every  other  civilized  country. 
With  our  present  appliances  it  is  difficult  to  get  good  results  in  reading, 
and  impossible  to  cultivate  an  abiding  taste  for  good  books,  though 
this  should  be  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  school  life.  A  special 
committee  of  the  National  Educational  Association  of  the  United 
States  recently  reported  very  fully  on  the  use  of  Supplementary 
Readings  and  Public  Libraries  by  schools.  As  the  subject  is  one 
requiring  serious  attention,  I  give  a  few  of  their  conclusions  in  the 
appendix. 

Cigarette-smoking. — Some  time  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  one  of 
our  best  teachers,  complaining  of  the  prevalence  of  the  cigarette-habit 
among  school  children.  Among  other  things,  she  writes :  "  After 
close  investigation,  I  found  that  out  of  a  class  of  46,  there  were  only 
eleven  who  never  used  tobacco,  and  that  eleven  others  were  habitual 
usQrs."  After  having  used  every  practicable  means  to  break  up  the 
habit,  she  found  that  four  of  the  boys  "  expressed  their  inability  to 
withstand  the  temptation  ;  practice  rendering  them  slaves  to  the  habit. 
*  *  Tobacco  is  sold,  regardless  of  the  law,  to  boys  of  all  ages,  both 
for  their  own  and  others'  use."  Some  months  afterwards  she  writes 
again :  "  To-day  the  tobacco  question  has  impressed  itself  upon  me 
afresh ;  the  class  that  has  just  graded  to  me  is  in  this  respect  worse 
than  all  former  ones.  Of  36  boys,  17  use  tobacco  habitually  ;  from 
these  I  have  the  names  of  a  dozen  merchants  who  sell  indiscrimi- 
nately." 

I  have  made  some  inquiries  in  other  schools,  and  I  find  that  this 
lady's  experience  is  not  exceptional.  I  find  that  the  cigarette  habit 
neutralizes  the  legitimate  work  of  the  schools  and  injures  the  boys 
physically  and  morally.  The  eleven  non-smokers  referred  to  above 
presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  eleven  smokers  in  the  same 
room, — the  first  eleven  were  clean,  tidy,  alerts  well-behaved,  and 
leaders  in  their  classes, — the  other  eleven  rough,  untidy,  listless,  and 
dull  at  their  work.  Seeing  that  young  boys  are  so  susceptible  to 
injury  from  the  use  of  tobacco,  surely  something  should  be  done  to 
protect  them,  and  thus  prevent  the  prevalence  of  a  habit  so  demoraliz- 
ing to  our  schools. 

Arbor  Day  and  Empire  Day. — The  usual  Arbor  Day  exercises 
were  restricted  to  the  planting  of  trees  in  such  school  grounds  as 
required  them.  The  energy  of  the  pupils  and  teachers  was  more 
particularly  directed  to  the  suitable  celebration  of  Empire  Day. 
Every  school  had  an  excellent  progrannne  of  patriotic  addresses  by 
leading  citizens,  and  songs  and  recitations  by  the  pupils.  The  names 
of  the  presiding  Commissioners  appear  in  the  circular  in  the  Appendix. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

A.  McKAY,  Supei^lsor. 
Halifax,  17th  October,  1900. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

The  National  Educational  Association  of  the  United  States  has 
done  much  to  advance  education  by  occasionally  making  an  appro- 
priation from  its  fund  to  aid  committees  selected  to  report  upon  vital 
questions.  One  of  the  last  Reports  of  that  kind  vras  the  one  on  the 
Relations  of  Public  Libraries  to  Public  Schools.  This  Report,  from 
which  I  take  the  following  extracts,  will  be  of  much  value  to  many 
of  our  teachers  who  are  fully  alive  to  the  great  possibilities  for  good 
arising  from  the  training  of  school  children  in  the  proper  use  of 
books. 

"  By  law  the  children  are  put  under  your  influence  in  their  earlier 
years,  when,  if  ever  they  can  be  taught  to  love  good  books  so  well 
that  in  all  their  lives  thereafter  they  will  seize  on  every  opportunity 
to  read  them." 

The  somewhat  meagre  education  of  even  the  best  schools  should  be 
supplemented  by  extensiv  e  reading  after  school  life  is  finished. 

If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  see  that  its  citizens  know  how  to 
read,  it  is  certainly  no  less  its  duty  to  see  that  they  are  trained  to  do 
the  right  kind  of  reading ;  otherwise  the  ability  to  read  may  be 
hurtful  rather  than  beneficial  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  state." 

The  schools  should  be  well  supplied  with  full  sets  of  supple- 
mentary reading  books.  A  record  should  be  kept  of  the  child's 
reading.  Books  of  reference  should  be  near  at  hand.  "  It  is  when  the 
pupil  is  eager  to  learn,  when  his  interest  is  most  intense  that  the 
information  should  be  furnished."  "  Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot  is 
the  rule,  equally  applicable  to  pedagogics  and  mechanics." 


**  The  reading  from  the  large  set  of  books  *  *  should  be  done 
by  the  pupils  at  home."  *'  A  chapter  or  a  given  number  of  pages 
should  be  assigned  by  the  teacher,  to  be  read  by  the  children  as  an 
evening  lesson.  The  teacher  must  prepare  his  work  as  carefully  as 
the  work  on  any  evening  lesson  should  be  prepared.  Notes  should  be 
taken  of  ponts  worthy  of  comment,  characters  worthy  of  study,  and 
natural  objects  worthy  of  being  described. 

"  Some  supplementary  reading  is  designed  to  train  pupils  in  the 
reading  of  good  books."  *•  It  leads  directly  to  the  reading  of  the  best 
literature.  It  contributes  to  the  SBsthetic  culture  of  the  one  who 
reads.  It  broadens  and  deepens  his  daily  living  by  making  the 
mind  more  keenly  alive  to  all  that  is  beautiful  in  nature  and.  in  art. 
It  enriches  life  by  bringing  to  it  the  inheritance  cf  the  best  thought 
of  past  ages."  "  Supplementary  reading  of  all  kinds  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  pupil's  English.  Unconsciously  he  is  influenced  by 
the  style  of  an  author,  and  is  impressed  by  his  thought  and  by  his 
choice  of  words  to  give  the  thought  expression.  If  the  teacher  is  a 
man  or  woman  of  culture,  this  impression  is  deepened  by  a  judicious 
discussion  of  what  is  read  and  by  a  somewhat  careful  examination  of 
the  author's  mode  of  expressing  his  thought." 
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"  Knowing  how  to  consult  books  for  infoimation  is  often  of  more 
value  than  the  facts  themselves/'  "Bow  to  use  a  book  is  of  prime 
importance  in  the  education  of  the  child."  "  Not  only  will  a  love  for 
good  reading  be  gained,  but  a  taste  for  good  reading  will  be  cultivated 
which  will  protect  him  from  much  that  is  harmful  and  debasing." 


APPENDIX  IL 

SPELLING. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  Orthography  was 
not  thought  to  be  an  important  branch  of  instruction.  A  writer's 
educational  standing  was  not  judged  by  hisspelling,  nor  his  reputation 
jeopardized  if  he  represented  some  words  in  different  ways  to  suit  his 
fancy.  Since  that  time  the  standard  dictionaries  have  decided  how 
words  shall  be  spelled.  Now-a-days  no  person  whose  spelling  varies 
from  some  well-recognized  standard  is  thought  to  be  well-educated. 

The  40  or  50  sounds  used  in  the  English  language  are  represented 
by  the  26  letters  of  our  alphabet  in  so  many  anomalous  ways  that  good 
spelling  is  so  difficult  of  acquisition  that  it  requires  years  of  toil. 

Although  good  spelling  is  no  guarantee  of  scholarship  or  ability, 
yet  bad  spelling  is  taken  as  a  sure  sign  of  illiteracy. 

There  is  no  other  subject  in  the  course  of  study  so  devoid  of 
rational  interest  or  which  does  so  little  to  develop  mental  power,  store 
the  mind  with  useful  information,  or  form  good  habits.  And  yet  for 
other  reasons,  the  teacher  cannot  afford  to  disregard  it,  nor  even  permit 
himself  or  his  pupils  to  favor  the  most  rational  reforms.  He  may 
awaken  thought,  inspire  his  pupils  with  the  love  of  knowledge,  imbue 
them  with  high  moral  ideals,  and  cultivate  will-power,  and  yet  be 
reckoned  a  poor  teacher,  if  they  do  not  spell  and  write  well.  The 
majority  of  parents  know  something  of  spelling  and  penmanship, 
and  must,  of  course,  judge  by  the  only  criterion  which  they  can  apply. 

The  complaints  about  the  bad  spelling  of  modern  schools,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  40  or  50  years  ago,  do  not  seem  to  be  well-founded. 
At  the  time  when  school  fees  were  paid  directly,  only  the  better  class 
of  pupils  were  sent  to  school.  Now  all  are  compelled  to  attend,  a 
large  proportion  of  whom  are  likely  to  be  weak  in  every  subject. 
But,  comparing  pupils  of  the  same  class,  the  boy  of  to-day,  of  twelve 
years  of  age,  is  a  much  better  speller,  writer  and  scholar  generally, 
than  his  father  or  grandfather  at  the  same  age. 

Seeing  that  the  mastery  of  the  arbitrary  combinations  of  letters 
that  we  call  spelling  is  so  difficult  of  acquisition  and  that  the  notion 
prevails  that  inability  to  spell  is  the  surest  evidence  of  the  want  of 
culture,  it  becomes  important  for  the  teacher  to  be  able  to  make  good 
spellers  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the  least  drudgery. 
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The  ability  to  spell  well  depends  chiefly  upon  a  good  visual  mem- 
ory, partly  upon  a  motor  and  articulatory  memory,  and  occasionally 
upon  aaditory  memory. 

The  pupil  who,  in  the  exercise  of  his  sight,  can  in  a  given  time 
take  in  the  greatest  number  of  details  and  retain  them  longest,  will 
be  the  one  who  will  learn  to  spell  most  easily.  This  faculty  is,  of 
course,  strongest  where  interest  is  strongest,  and  may  be  greatly 
improved  by  exercise.  For  this  purpose  varicmn  devices  may  be  used. 
For  example,  a  few  words  are  written  on  the  blackboard.  The  pupil, 
after  looking  at  them  for  a  minute,  is  asked  to  reproduce  them  from 
memory  and  correct  his  work  from  the  board. 

The  exact  shape  of  each  letter,  the  small  differences  that  distinguish 
the  printed  b,  d,  p  and  q,  or  n  and  u  should  be  noted.  To  sharpen 
this  faculty  still  further,  pupils  should  be  asked,  from  a  glance  at  a 
plant,  a  shop  window,  or  any  miscellaneous  collection  of  objects,  to 
describe  them  in  detail. 

When  the  pupils  in  the  lower  grades  are  learning  to  read,  every  one 
who  attends  school  regularly  should  be  expected  to  know  perfectly 
every  word  of  every  lesson  undertaken,  before  passing  on  to  the  next. 
The  new  lesson  should  contain  only  a  few  new  words,  introduced 
according  to  some  definite  plan.  In  the  oral  lesson  which  should 
invariably  prepare  for  the  reading  lesson  the  teacher  should  familiarize 
the  pupils  with  the  use  and  form  of  these  new  word?,  so  that  when 
they  meet  them  in  the  books  they  will  not  cause  any  interruption  to 
the  interest  of  the  story.  Before  leaving  them,  these  words  should 
also  be  used  in  interesting  written  exercises.  If  this  work  is  done 
faithfully,  there  will  not  be  much  need  for  oral  spelling,  but  it  should 
not  be  neglected,  as  it  is  of  some  benefit  to  all,  and  particularly  helpful 
to  those  who  think,  by  preference,  in  auditory  images.  To  make  oral 
spelling  more  effective,  the  pupil  should  learn  his  spelling  lesson  at 
home  aloud,  pronounce  every  word  before  spelling  it.  and  make  a 
slight  pause  after  each  syllable.  We  need  to  use  the  fourfold  channel 
by  dye>  ear,  voice  and  hand,  and  to  elaborate  as  many  associations, 
with  the  words  to  be  learned,  as  possible. 

Up  to  grade  VI.,  or  perhaps  grade  VII.  the  pupil  does  well  who  has 
formed  the  habit  of  invariably  spelling  correctly  all  the  words  that  he 
uses  to  express  his  ideas,  and  perhaps  he  should  not  be  expected  to  do 
more  than  this.  But  before  leaving  grade  VIII.,  that  is.  before  leaving 
the  common  school,  he  should  be  able  to  do  much  more  than  that, — he 
should  be  able  to  spell  all  the  words  that  he  is  likely  to  have  occasion 
to  use  for  the  next  few  years  after  he  leaves  school, — all  the  words 
that  relate  to  ordinary  business  transactions,  and  all  names  in  frequent 
use,  of  persons,  places,  or  things.  As  many  of  these  will  not  occur  in 
any  of  his  school  literature,  it  will  be  convenient  for  him  to  use  a 
spelling  book,  such  as  that  lately  prepared  by  Dr.  Rice,  of  the  United 
States.  Here  he  will  find  the  most  difficult  words  in  common  use  so 
arranged  in  classes,  with  their  exceptions,  as  to  emphasize  their 
peculiarities  and  greatly  aid  the  memory. 
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OTHER  HELPS  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  SPELLING. 

1.  Every  pupil  in  grade  VI,  VII  and  VIII  should  be  required  to 
keep  a  list  of  the  words  which  he  spells  incorrectly,  in  his  ordinary 
school  exercises.  The  mere  fact  of  having  to  keep  such  a  list  will 
make  him  more  careful  in  writing  his  exercises.  Besides,  his  time  will 
be  economized  by  being  devoted  only  to  the  words  over  which  he  is 
liable  to  stumble.  ' 

2.  The  pupils  of  grade  VIII  should  learn  50  or  100  Greek  roots, 
about  twice  as  many  Latin  roots,  and  also  all  the  common  prefixes  and 
affixes.  They  should  have  much  practice  in  tracing  the  derivation  of 
words.  This  exercise  will  be  valuable  in  giving  an  insight  into  the 
structure  and  history  of  our  language. 

3.  Spelltno  may  be  and  should  be  incidentally  taught  in  connec- 
tion with  almost  every  other  lesson  in  school.  In  High  Schools  the 
teacher  of  Arithmetic  should  not  only  carefully  correct  any  misspelled 
words  that  come  under  fiis  observation,  but  he  should  be  held  speci- 
ally responsible  for  all  technical  terms  belonging  to  his  subject;  and 
so,  likewise,  the  teacher  in  physiology  or  any  other  subject. 

4.  Occasional  spelling  matches  will  be  of  very  great  value  in 
exciting  interest,  thereby  making  acquisition  not  only  easier,  but  also 
more  permanent. 

5.  So  far  as  possible,  pupils  should  not  be  allowed  to  see  words 
spelled  incorrectly.  This  impiles  that  they  should  not  be  asked  to 
spell  words  until  they  have  learned  them  so  thoroughly  that  they  are 
not  likely  to  make  any  mistakes ;  also  that  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to 
give  young  pupils  lists  of  misspelled  words  to  correct. 

6.  If  the  teacher  adopts  the  incorrect  theory  that  spelling  is  best 
taught  altogether  by  written  exercises,  he  may  also  err  in  asking  the 
pupils  to  write  so  much,  that  in  self-defence  they  may  be  forced  to 
form  the  habit  of  scribbling.  If  a  pupil's  powers  of  observation  have 
been  properly  trained,  he  will,  when  he  wants  to  use  a  new  word,  be 
as  likely  to  remember  its  form  without  having  to  write  it  several 
times,  as  he  would  be  to  remember  the  face  of  a  new  acquaintance 
without  having  to  draw  a  picture  of  him. 

7.  If  pupils  are  well  taught  they  will  always  know  what  the 
words  are  which  they  can  spell  with  certainty.  In  all  cases  of  doubt 
they  should  be  trained  to  consult  the  dictionary  before  writing  the 
word ;  for  if  not  written  correctly  the  wrong  form  may  persist. 

The  above  conclusions,  arrived  at  after  careful  discussion  by  the 
Halifax  teachers,  are  respectfully  submitted  for  their  guidance  here- 
after in  the  teaching  of  spelling. 

A.  McKAY. 

Halifax,  5th  May,  1900. 
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APPENDIX  III. 

EMPIRE  DA\,  1900. 

In  peace  or  in   war  "  there  is  no  glory  like  his  who  saves   his 
country";  "for  his  country  alone  comprehends  all  his  affection  for  all." 

The  idea  of  Empire  Day  is  said  to  have  been  first  suorgested  by 
Mrs.  Fessenden  of  Montreal.  It  was  taken  up  and  strongly  advocated 
by  the  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Ross,  now  Premier  of  Ontario,  who  wrote  to  the 
members  of  the  Dominion  Educational  Association  meeting  in  Halifax 
in  1899,  asking  lor  their  endorsement.  The  President,  Dr.  A.  H. 
Mackay,  took  an  active  part  in  securing  the  unanimous  approval  of 
the  Association,  and  afterwards  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  by  whom  it  was  first  made  a  special  school  day,  to  be 
devoted  wholly  to  the  inculcation  of  patriotic  sentiment. 

The  observance  in  the  right  spirit  of  such  a  day,  will  no  doubt  help 
to  a  very  considerable  degree  in  securing  the  end  in  view  ;  but*  there 
are  many  most  loyal  educationists  who  believe  that  genuine  love  of 
country  is  one  of  those  sentiments  which  develop  most  naturally  and 
healthfully  without  too  much  public  parade  and  profession.  There 
are  some  things  that  are  best  taught  indirectly.  For  example,  polite- 
ness and  good  manners,  taught  in  a  formal  way,  are  apt  to  give  the 
form  without  the  reality, — to  be  artificial  rather  than  spontaneous. 
There  are  some  virtues  which  exist  as  incidental  qualities  of  a  whole- 
some development.  Of  these  patriotism  is  one.  The  growth  of  the 
sentiment  of  true  patriotism  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  direct 
teaching,  upon  "  soaring  periods,  turgid  rhetoric,  and  pulmonary 
athleticism  "  as  upon  general  intelligence,  wide  knowledge  of  history, 
and  unselfish  devotion  to  duty. 

As  the  prosperity  of  the  cour^try  depends  upon  the  morality, 
intelligence  and  loyalty  of  its  citizens,  and  as  much  of  their  training 
for  citizenship  depends  upon  the  schools,  which  are  largely  supported 
for  this  purpose  by  the  state,  it  follows  that  the  making  of  good  citi- 
zens should  be  one  of  the  first  airas  of  the  teaching  profession  This 
is  well  done  by  every  faithful  teacher  who  does  good  work  in  the 
schoolroom.  There  are  so  many  people  who  attach  more  importance 
to  the  sign  than  to  the  thing  signified,  that  mere  celebrations,  orations 
and  flag  raisings  are  too  apt  to  be  unduly  emphasized  as  a  means  of 
fostering  rational  patriotism. 

While,  however,  utilizing  these  means,  what  else  must  we  do,  and 
by  what  principles  must  we  be  guided  so  as  to  give  reality  and  effect- 
iveness to  our  efforts  to  imbue  our  pupils  with  a  true  love  of  country  ? 

1.  Avoid  inculcating  a  partisan  or  sectional  spirit.  Be  a  Canadian 
rather  than  a  Nova  Scotian,  a  citizen  rather  than  a  mere  follower  of 
any  party. 

9 
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2.  Do  not  unduly  magnify  our  country's  greatness  or  Tirtue,  le$t 
you  induce  that  self-satisfaction  that  would  paralyze  efforts  f«r 
improvement,  and  that  self-conceit  that  would  make  us  ridiculous  to 
•ther  nationa 

3.  Do  not  overlook  the  faults  of  our  own  institutions  or  politiet. 
The  truth  told  plainly  will  do  better.  We  should  not  be  blind  to  the 
moral  defects  of  our  public  men,  for  they  are  amenable  to  the  tame 
moral  laws  as  private  citizens.  Of  course  discretion  must  be  used  ia 
the  telling  of  truth.  In  the  case  of  young  children,  it  if*  perhaps  beat 
that  they  should  not  see  the  faults  of  their  country,  just  as  they  art 
not  supposed  to  know  the  weaknesses  of  their  parents  and  teachen, 
for  they  are  unable  to  make  the  necessary  allowance  for  buuiaa 
imperfection.  Happily  for  us  every  period  of  our  country's  history 
abounds  in  examples  of  great  and  good  men,  and  in  the  recital  of 
heroic  deeds  and  wise  legislative  enactments,  all  calculated  to  inspire 
us  with  self-respect  as  a  nation  and  love  of  country. 

4.  Inculcate  the  sacred  duty  of  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  land 
— civic  laws,  provincial  laws  and  all  law.  But  at  the  same  time  make 
it  the  ambition  of  the  older  pupils,  as  a  part  of  their  future  career,  to 
improve  these  laws,  and  to  right  the  wrongs  that  are  seen  on  every 
side,— -civil,  social,  and  economic  ills.  To  ignore  or  extenuate  them  is 
neither  honest  nor  safe.  "  Advanced  pupils  should  be  told  frankly 
that  there  is  patriotic  work  for  them  to  do, — national  ills  to  be  with- 
stood and  corrected  if  possible,  political  dangers  to  be  guarded  against 
— in  all  which  patriotic  business  we  of  to-day  and  they  of  to-morrow, 
have  a  charge  to  keep  no  less  vital  to  the  national  weal,  than  what 
the  great  fathers  did." 

6.  Children  should  know  and  appreciate  their  country, — its 
scenery,  its  natural  resources  and  possibilities.  Teach  the  theory, 
facts  and  duties  of  civil  life,  the  inestimable  advantages  of  good  gov- 
ernment, the  history,  growth,  and  cost  of  personal  liberty,  and  you 
cannot  fail  to  make  patriots. 

6.  At  this  crisis  in  our  country's  history  we  are  tempted  to  dwell 
too  much  upon  the  pomp  and  circumstances  of  war,  with  which  chil- 
dren are  apt  to  associate  the  highest  bravery,  honor,  and  glory, — a 
dangerous  and  unwholesome  sentiment.  Children  should  be  taught 
that  mental  and  moral  courage  is  nobler  than  valor,  that  to  live  man- 
fully and  to  resist  temptation  often  requires  greater  bravery  than  to 
face  the  dangers  of  war,  and  that  to  overcome  oneself  is  the  noblest  of 
all  victories.  "  Peace  needs  its  love  of  country  as  well  as  war.  The 
honesty  which  shall  recognize  the  ills  that  threaten  us,  the  courage  to 
fight  them,  the  eternal  vigilance  which  is  the  price  of  liberty,  the 
dogged  patience  required  to  hunt  out  of  office  political  tricksters :  the 
zeal  to  bestir  oneself  early  and  late  in  the  face  of  apathy  and  con- 
tumely in  order  to  get  faithful  and  competent  men  elected  to  office, 
these  are  quite  as  needful  as  the  bravery  which  sends  men  to  the 
battlefield  and  they  are  infinitely  harder  to  find." 
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>orr^  7.     Inspire  your  pupils  with  fa^th  in  the  destiny  and  mission  of 

^^,f        the  Saxon-Celtic  race  to  replace  the  barbarism  and  tribal  wars  of  the 

remote  nations  of  the  earth  with  Christianity,  civilization  and  the 

industries  of  Peace. 
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I  give  below  a  list  of  Presiding  Officers  for  the  larger  schools.  It 
16  expected  that  in  making  up  a  programme  of  exercises  for  Empire 
Day,  each  Principal  will  consult  with  his  or  her  Presiding  Officer,  and 
give  every  possible  assistance  in  securing  good  speakers.  The  public 
exercises  may  be  held  in  any  convenient  public  hall  that  is  available* 
and  on  the  forenoon  or  afternoon  of  the  23rd,  to  suit  the  Presiding 
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fn  r:- 

V  :- 
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^  i^.  Officer. 

Presiding  Officers  for  Empire  Day,  £Srd  May,  1900. 

rev::  Academy   The  Chairman,  Mr.  Bell. 

y  i:  Acadian  School Ex-Coro.  Leydon. 

Albro  St.  School Com.  Eeefe. 

Alexandra  School Com.  Campbell. 

Beech  St.  School Ex-Com.  McEerroa. 

Bloomfield  St.  School Ex-Chairman  Oeldert. 

Compton  Avenue  School * . . . .  Com.  Mosher. 

Le  Marchant  Street  School J.  C.  Mackintosh,  Esq. 

Morris  St.  School Chairman  Bell. 

Richmond  School Vice-Chairman  Ryan. 

St.  Mary's  Boys*  School Com.  Musgrave. 

St.  Mary's  Girls'  School Com.  Ohipman. 

St.  Patrick's  Boys'  School Com.  Wood. 

St.  Patrick's  Girls'  School Chairman  Bell. 

Summer  St.  School , .  r Ex-Com.  Butler. 

Tower  Road  School Com.  Martin. 

Young  St.  School Com.  Mitchell. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  McKAT,  Supervisor, 


Halifax,  14th  May,  1900. 
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APPENDIX     D. 


SPECIAL     PROVINCIAL     INSTITUTIONS. 


EAUFAI  INSnTDTlON  FOE  THS  DSAF  AND  DDMB,  1900. 


Sir, — The  attendance  for  the  school  year  has  been  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  four  belong  to  Nova 
Scotia,  eleven  to  Newfoundland,  five  to  Prince  Edward  Island,  one  to 
New  Brunswick,  and  one  to  Bermuda. 

The  representation  by  Counties  for  Nova  Scotia  is  as  follows  : 


Hants  County 2 

Town  of  Windsor 3 

Inverness  County 11 


Kings 

Lunenburg 

Pictou 

Queens 

Richmond 

Shelburne 

Yarmouth 
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5 
10 
7 
1 
4 
8 
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Annapolis  County 2 

Antigonish      '*        3 

Cumberland    'V        9 

Cape  Breton  " 8 

Colchester       "        4 

Town  of  Truro 1 

Digby  County 5 

Guysboro  *' 2 

Halifax     "       3 

Halifax  City 11 

Town  of  Dartmouth 2 

Total 104 

Other  Provinces 18 

Total  for  all  Provinces 122 

During  the  year  22  new  pupils  have  been  admitted,  and  11  pjpils 
have  left  the  school,  and  4  absentees  are  expected  to  return,  leaving 
the  actual  attendance  at  present  107. 

The  general  work  of  the  Institution  has  been  conducted  on  the 
same  lines  as  last  year.  Ih  the  schoolroom,  the  teachers  have  been 
conscientious  and  painstaking,  and  on  the  whole  good  work  has  been 
done.  Increasing  numbers  have  necessitated  the  employment  of 
extra  teachers,  who,  of  course,  require  training  and  experience  before 
they  produce  the  best  results.  Miss  Bessie  Nixon,  who  was  appointed 
in  March,  has  fully  justified  the  high  recommendations  which  she 
brought  from  schools  in  the  United  States.  Miss  Annie  MacKay, 
appointed  in  September,  who  had  some  experience  as  a  teacher  in  a 
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public  school,  and  is  a  graduate  of  Dalhousie  College,  comes  well 
fitted  for  work  in  this  particular  field  of  education.  Mr.  J.  Murphy, 
who  has  also  had  some  experience  in  public  school  instruction,  gives 
promise  of  becoming  a  valuable  teacher  of  the  deaf.  The  Institution 
is  also  fortunate  in  securincr  the  services  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Weaver,  who 
has  had  long  and  successful  experience  as  an  oral  teacher  in  the 
School  for  Deaf  at  Margate,  Eng. — the  largest  school  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  possibility  of  successfully  educating  a  large  percentage  of  the 
deaf  orally  no  longer  admits  of  any  doubts,  but  to  accomplish  this  mo«t 
difficult  task  thoroughly  trained,  painstaking  and  capable  teachers 
are  required.  For  various  reasons  it  has  been  frequently  necessary 
here  to  appoint  teachers  inexperienced  and  untrained  as  far  as  the 
education  of  the  deaf  is  concerned,  and  under  such  circumstances  the 
best  results  are  not  possible,  for  while  such  t^actiers  are  gaining 
experience  and  training,  the  pupils  sufier  more  or  less. 

A  proposal  has  just  been  made  to  establish  in  the  United  States 
summer  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  the  deaf,  and  I  trust 
that  the  less  experienced  teachers  in  this  school,  at  least,  will  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  and  fit  themselves  for  a  more  efficient 
discharge  of  their  duties  as  oral  teachers. 

While  the  number  of  pupils  has  nearly  doubled  within  the  last 
ten  years,  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done,  as  many  deaf  children  of 
school  age  have  not  yet  been  brought  in,  and  are  growing  up 
untrained  and  uneducated.  This  is  particularly  true  as  regards  New- 
foundland and  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Judging  from  statistics,  there  must  be  in  those  Provinces  over 
fifty  deaf  children  of  school  age,  while  only  thirteen  are  under 
instruction. 

The  fact,  that  104  deaf  children  belonging  to  Nova  Scotia  have 
been  in  attendance  during  the  year  proves  that  comparatively 
few  are  being  neglected  in  this  Province. 

In  industrial  work  the  boys,  as  in  past  years,  are  receiving 
instruction  in  shoemaking,  tailoring,  and  printing,  while  the  girls  are 
taught  housekeeping,  sewing,  knitting,  darning  and  dressmaking. 
A  class  in  cooking  will  be  started  in  a  few  weeks. 

In  the  domestic  department  Miss  O'Brien,  the  matron,  and  her 
assistant,  Miss  Bessie  Bond,  have  given  the  utmost  satisfaction. 

Miss  0'Br!en,  as  in  past  years,  paid  strict  attention  to  the  care 
and  comfort  of  the  pupils. 

During  the  year  the  health  has  been  particularly  good.  Thanks 
are  due  to  Drs.  G.  M.  Campbell,  D.  A.  Campbell,  Chisholm,  Pearman 
and  Cogswell  for  the  valuable  services  they  have  rendered  cheerfully 
and  gratuitously. 
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In  April  last  the  school  experienced  a  great  loss  by  the  death  of 
Miss  Mary  Grant,  who  had  been  engaged  here  as  a  teacher  for  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half.  A«>  a  conscientioQs  and  capable  teacher,  and 
as  a  young  lady  of  high  Christian  character,  she  is  greatly  missed, 
and  her  place  has  been  hard  to  fill. 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  FEARON. 
A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  LL.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 


(11.) 

HALIFAX  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND.  1900. 

(INOORPORATKD  1887.) 


THIRTIETH     ANNUAL     REPORT     OF     THE    BOARD     OF 
MANAGERS   OF   THE  SCHOOL  FOR   THE   BLIND. 

In  submitting  their  Thirtieth  Annual  Report  to  the  members  of 
the  Corporation  and  friends  of  the  Blind,  the  Board  of  Managers 
desire  to  express  their  thanks  for  the  deep  interest  which  has  been 
evinced  in  the  welfare  of  the  Blind  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  of 
Canada  and  Newfoundland,  and  to  acknowledge  their  gratitude  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  many  blessings  vouchsafed  in  carrying  on  this 
work. 

superintendent's  report. 

For  details  as  to  course  of  instruction,  teaching  staff,  equipment, 
etc.,  we  would  refer  those  interested  to  the  report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent. It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  School  are  so  well  equipped  and  efficiently  conducted. 
The  need  for  further  accommodation  in  these  departments  is  now 
engaging  the  consideration  of  the  Board,  and  it  is  probable  that  ere 
long  we  shall  have  to  again  ask  our  friends  to  aid  us  in  increasing 
and  extending  the  facilities  for  educating  the  Blind. 

DOMESTIC  department. 

In  June  last  the  Matron,  Miss  Jost,  and  the  Assistant  Matron, 
Miss  Aitken,  resigned  their  positions  in  the  School.  These  vacancies 
have  since  been  tilled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Eraser  as  Matron, 
and  Miss  Catherine  Eraser  as  Assistant  Matron.  Mi»s  Eraser  has 
had  several  years  experience  as  housekeeper  in  the  Halifax  Ladies' 
College,  and  is  well  qualified  to  discharge  her  manifold  duties.  The 
housekeeper,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  has  charge  of  the  kitchen,  dining  rooms, 
etc.,  and  has  proved  herself  energetic,  capable,  and  economical,  and 
her    department    reflects   great   credit    upon   her  supervision.     The 
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Domestic  department  in  a  school  of  this  character  involves  more 
than  ordinary  responsibility  and  care,  and  requires  untiring  zeal  and 
oversight. 

ATTENDANCE. 

« 

It  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  your  Board  that  such  a  large 
number  of  young  blind  persons  are  taking  advantage  of  the  (educa- 
tional privilesfes  which  the  School  affords.  The  Instituti<ii  was 
opened  in  August,  1871,  with  four  pupils.  During  its  early  years  the 
increase  in  numbers  was  comparatively  small,  and  it  is  only  during 
the  past  decade  that  the  growth  has  been  particularly  marked.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  attending  the  school  in 
each  year,  from  December  1st,  1871,  to  December  1st,  1900 : 

Years.  Boys. 

1871 3 

1872 8 

1873....... 10 

1874 9 

1875 10 

1876 10 

1877 14 

1878 17 

1879 •  13 

1880 15 

1881 16 

1882 16 

1883 17 

1884 17 

1885 13 

1886 15 

1887 17 

1888 17 

1889 19 

1890 22 

1891 28 

1892 32 

1893 34 

1894 37 

1895 50 

1896 56 

1897 65 

1898 67 

1899 70 

1900 69 

FREE   EDUCATION. 

Whien  the  School  was  first  opened,  and  before  it  had  secured  a 
recognized  status  in  the  community,  the  Board  of  Managers  found  it 
d:fiicult  to  persuade  the  parents  that  any  real  practical  advantage 
would  result  from  the  education  of  their  blind  children.  It  took 
many  years  to  prove  to  parents  and  to  the  public  generally  that  the 
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School  had  a  definite  and  most  important  work  to  perform,  and  that 
to  do  this  work  thoroughly  and  efficiently  it  required  more  pnpils 
and  a  larger  income.  The  School  was  at  the  time  supported  by  a 
small  grant  from  the  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia,  fees  from  pupils, 
interest  upon  investments.  In  1877  the  Legislature  of  New  Bruns- 
wick made  a  grant  to  the  Institution,  and  in  1879  the  Legislature  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  made  its  first  appropriation  towards  the 
education  of  the  Blind.  The  first  great  step  in  advance  was  made  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1882.  when  the  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia 
enacied  a  law  making  education  free  to  the  Blind  throughout  the 
Province.     In  1888,  the  colony  of  Newfoundland,  having  sent  two 

fupils  to  the  school,  made  an  appropriation  for  their  education.  In 
892  the  Legislature  of  New  Brunswick  formally  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  free  education  of  the  Blind,  and  thus  stimulated  the 
growth  of  the  School. 


It  was  felt  by  your  Board  that  it  was  most  important  that  the 
education  of  blind  children  should  commence  at  the  earliest  possible 
age,  and  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  amendments  to  the 
Acts  relating  to  the  blind  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  The 
Governmenl^  of  these  Provinces  were  memorialized,  with  the  result 
that  in  1895  the  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  amended  the  Act  relating 
to  the  education  of  the  blind  so  as  to  admit  children  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  ten  years,  and  the  Legislature  of  New  Brunswick 
passed  a  similar  Act  in  the  following  year.  These  wide  and  liberal 
amendments  materially  increased  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance 
from  thase  Provinces^ 

The  Colony  of  Newfoundland  and  the  Island  of  Prince  Edward 
have  made  annual  provision  for  the  education  of  a  limited  number  of 
pupils,  and  have  from  time  to  time  increased  the  number,  so  as  to 
meet  the  applications  of  those  seeking  admission  to  the  School.  This 
brief  outline  shows  what  has  been  accomplished  during  the  past 
thirty  years  towards  securing  free  education  for  the  blind  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland.  The  fact  that  in  1871  there 
were  only  six  pupils  in  attendance,  and  that  in  1900  there  are  117, 
proves  that  the  parents,  as  well  as  the  blind  themselves,  thoroughly 
appreciate  and  are  glad  to  take  advantage  of  the  educational  privi- 
leges which  are  now  placed  within  their  reach. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  main  building  of  our  School  was  completed  in  1869.  Its 
dimensions  were  80  by  30  feet.  It  contained  a  basement  and  three 
stories,  and  its  cost  was  $14,027.00.  The  east  wing  of  the  School, 
which  is  54  by  46  feet,  was  completed  and  occupied  in  May,  1891. 
It  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $15,954.00.  The  west  wing  was  opened  for 
occupation  in  February,  1897.  Its  dimensions  are  72  by  46  feet,  and 
its  cost  was  $23,14L00.  In  1877  a  wooden  building  was  erected 
upon  the  grounds  at  a  cost  of  $1,750.00.  This  building,  which  is 
50  by  25  feet,  contains  a  fine  gymnasium  and  workshop. 

These  buildings,  which  cost  in  all  $54,872.00,  are  now  in  an 
excellent  state  of  repair,  and  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes 
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for  which  they  were  erected.  They  contain  92  rooms,  includin^ir 
kitchens,  pantries,  storeroomw,  2  large  dining  rooms,  laundry,  furnace 
rooms,  sitting  rooms,  printing  offices,  school-rooms,  assembty  hall,  15 
music  rooms,  printing  office,  matron's  apartments,  dormitories,  lava- 
tories hospital  rooms,  etc.  The  blind  are  indebted  to  the  Legislature 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  to  their  many  friends  for  the  generous  contribu- 
tions which  have  enabled  your  Board  to  provide  these  substantial  and 
well-appointed  buildings  in  which  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  School. 

GROUNDS. 

The  School,  which  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  portions 
of  the  City  of  Halifax,  occupies  a  fine  lot  of  land  bounded  on  the 
north,  we.^t,  south  and  east  by  Morris  street.  Tower  Road,  South  and 
South  Park  streets.  This  land  at  one  time  formed  a  portion  of  the  old 
South  Common,  and  was  transferred  to  the  School  for  the  Blind  in 
1868.  At  this  time  the  grounds  were  in  a  very  rough  state,  but  they 
have  gradually  been  improved  and  beautified, and  when  the  plan  now 
decided  on  is  fully  carried  out,  we  shall  have  as  fine  and  attractive 
play  grounds  as  any  in  the  Province.  The  square  or  lot  of  land  upon 
which  the  School  is  located  has  been  named  Murdock  Square,  in 
honor  of  Mr.  William  Murdock,  to  whose  original  beque^st  of 
$10,466.67  the  founding  of  the  School  is  directly  due. 

BENEFACTORS. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  School  many  persons  have  evinced  their 
deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  by  freely  giving  of  their 
time  or  mean»  to  lurther  the  objects  for  which  it  was  established.  ^ 
In  addition  to  the  large  sums  of  money  which  have  been  contributed 
towards  our  buildings,  library,  equipment,  and  other  spebial  objects, 
the  institution  has  received  sixty-five  bequests,  amounting  in  all  to 
$69,694.49.  These  legacies  have  been  invested  by  your  Board  in 
securities  of  undoubted  value,  and  the  dividends  and  other  receipts 
therefrom  have  been  used  to  help  meet  the  current  expensies  of  the 
School.  Among  our  benefactors  who  have  thus  aided  the  School,  the 
names  of  William  Murdock,  John  P.  Mott  and  Sir  William  Toung 
may  be  specially  mentioned.  It  can  readily  be  understood  that  were 
it  not  for  the  income  derived  from  our  endowment  many  of  the 
educational  privileges  of  our  pupils  would  have  to  bt)  curtailed. 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  having  in  view  the  needs  of  a  growing 
school,  we  trust  that  those  who  desire  to  further  this  work  will  keep 
the  School  in  mind,  and  will  remember  that  the  blind  for  generations 
to  come  will  benefit  by  all  bequests. 

MEMBERS  OF   BOARD. 

Since  the  first  meeting  of  this  Corporation,  which  was  held  in  the 
City  Council  Chamber,  Halifax,  on  April  27th,  1868,  thirty-five 
g^entlemen  have  been  elected,  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 
For  various  reasons  some  of  these  gentlemen  have  retired  from  the 
Board  after  having  given  to  the  School  much  of  their  valuable  time 
and  attention.     Many  vacancies  have  also  been  caused  by  death,  and 
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the  School  has,  in  this  way,  lost  the  co-operation  of  many  of  its  most 
devoted  and  enthusiastic  friends.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
Mr.  G.  P.  Mitchell,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
School  when  it  was  first  opened,  and  Mr.  John  S.  Maclean,  at  one 
time  president  of  the  Board,  who  for  twenty  years  unstintingly  gave 
to  the  work  his  time  and  thought.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  three 
of  the  gentlemen  who  were  elected  as  members  of  the  Board  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Corporation  have  continued  to  serve  during  the 
past  thirty- two  years,  and  still  take  an  active  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  blind.  These  aie  the  President,  Mr.  W.  C.  Silver,  the 
Treasurer,  Mr.  John  Duffus,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Neal.  It  is  with  regret 
that  your  Board  records  the  death  of  the  Hon.  H.  H.  Fuller,  who  for 
the  /past  twenty-one  years  has  been  one  of  the  managers  of  this 
Institution.  Mr.  Fuller  took  a  kindly  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
School,  and  was  always  ready  to  do  what  lay  in  his  power  to  promote 
its  welfare. 

OUTLOOK. 

Under  the  guidance  of  a  kind  Providence,  the  School  has,  for  the 
past  thirty  years,  been  signally  blessed,  and  your  Board  have  faith  to 
believe  that  in  the  coming  century  the  work  which  has  been  so 
successfully  begun  will  continue  to  develop  and  prosper.  We  have 
aimed  at  making  the  educational  advantages  of  the  blind  of  Eastern 
Canada  and  Newfoundland  equal,  as  far  as  possible,  to  those  enjoyed 
in  larger  centres  of  population  and  wealth.  There  are,  however, 
many  advantages  which  we  should  like  to  see  the  pupils  of  the 
School  enjoying,  and  many  improvements  which  we  shall  be  pleased 
Nto  carry  out  when  we  have  the  means  at  our  command. 

THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

From  the  third  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  published  in 
1873,  we  quote  the  following:  ''The  Board  was  fortunate  in  procuring 
the  services  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Fraser,  son  of  B.  D.  Fraser,  M.  D..  of 
Windsor,  N.  S.,  who  had  been  thoroughly  educated  at  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Boston.  From  his  marked  talentn,  and 
thorough  devotion  to  his  work,  they  look  forward  with  much  confidence 
to  the  future.'* 

Twenty-seven  years  have  now  passed  since  the  Board  thus 
expressed  its  opinion  as  to  the  abilities  of  the  young  Superintendent, 
and  the  test  of  time  has  more  than  justified  its  warmest  hopes. 
Under  Mr.  Fraser  s  wise,  energetic  and  enthusiastic  administration 
the  attendance  has  grown  from  15  to  117  pupils,  and  in  all  ways  he 
has  succeeded  in  keeping  the  School  so  well  abreast  of  the  times  that 
it  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  leading  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  It  is  frequently  a  matter  of  congratulatory  comment  with 
the  Board  that  the  Superintendent's  strength  and  ability  seem  to 
expand  as  continually  increasing  demands  are  made  upon  them,  and 
that  he  has  always  found  a  reward  for  his  devotion  to  his  chosen  life 
work  in  the  steady  progress  of  the  School  whose  educational,  finan- 
cial, and  domestic  interests  are  so  near  to  his  heart. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

In  addition  fco  the  donations  elsewhere  acknowledged,  your  Board 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  following  bequests :  Estate  of  W.  H. 
Keating,  of  EI  Doro,  California,  SlOO.OO;  estate  of  Mrs.  Susan 
Chandler,  of  Falmouth,  N.  S.,  S436.70;  estate  of  Nelson  Forrest,  of 
Amherst,  N.  S.,  $500.00. 

The  thanks  of  the  Board  of  Managers  are  due  Doctors  Lindsay, 
Kirkpatrick  and  Cogswell.  These  gentlemen,  who  attend  (he  pupils 
free  of  charge,  are  always  glad  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  their 
professional  services.  The  Board  of  Managers  also  desire  to  express 
its  thanks  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Clarke,  Mr.  J.  D.  Medcalfe,  the  Halifax  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  other  individuals  and  organizations  for  kindly 
admitting  the  pupils  to  lectures,  concerts,  etc.,  under  their  respective 
managements.  ThiBse  entertainments  have  a  distinctive  educational 
value,  and  are  keenly  enjoyed  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  School. 
The  railways  and  other  transportation  companies  have  our  thanks 
for  the  special  rates  granted,  and  for  the  uniform  kindness  and  care 
shown  to  the  pupils  while  travelling  to  and  from  their  homes. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

,  W.  C.  SILVER,  President 


SUPERINTENDENTS  REPORT. 


To  the  President  and  Board  of  Managers  of  the  School  for  the  Blind : 

Gentlemen, — The  table  of  attendance  herewith  submitte,d  shows 
that  132  blind  persons  have  been  under  instruction  during  the  past 
year,  79  of  whom  were  males,  and  53  females.  Of  these  15  have  since 
graduated  or  remained  at  home,  making  the  total  number  registered 
Dec.  1st,  1900,  117,  of  whom  69  are  males,  and  48  females.  Of  these 
68  are  from  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  34  from  New  Brunswick,  6 
from  Prince  Edward  Island,  8  from  Newfoundland,  and  1  from 
British  Guiana. 

TABLE   OF  ATTENDANCE. 

Boys.  Girls.        Adalta.        Tutal. 

Registered  Dec.  Ist,  1899 65  42  5  112 

Entered  during  the  year 8  11  1  20 

Graduated  or  remained  at  home 9  5  1  15 

Registered  Dec.  1st,  1900 64  48  5  117 

TEACHING  STAFF. 

During  the  past  year  only  two  changes  have  been  made  in  our 
teaching  staff.  Mr.  T.  A.  Hubley,  a  graduate  of  the  School,  has  taken 
the  place  of  assistant  Music  Master,  vacated  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Duffy,  and 
the  position  of  Gymnastic  Instructor,  previously  filled  by  Mr.  Robert 
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Layton,  has  been  given  to  Mr.  James  Scrimmgeour,  who  comes  to  ns 
highly  recommended. 

In  the  Literary  Department  of  the  School,  Miss  C.  R.  Frame,  Miss 
B.  Gumming,  Mr.  S.  R.  Huss^y,  Prof.  Lanos,  and  three  assistants,  have 
done  most  effective  work.  Miss  Josie  Howe,  our  Kindergartner, 
assisted  by  Miss  Campbell  and  Miss  Cailanan,  has  had  charge  of  the 
pupils  between  six  and  ten  years  of  age,  and  the  progress  of  the  little 
children  hc^  been  most  satisfactory. 

Good  work  has  been  done  in  the  Musical  Department  by  Prof. 
A.  M.  Ghisholm,  assisted  by  Miss  B.  Studd  and  Mr.  T.  A.  Hubley, 
piano-forte  teachers,  Miss  Corbin,  vocal  teacher,  and  Messrs.  Govey, 
Hanson,  and  Ivimey,  teachers  of  special  instruments. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Reid,  Tuning  Master,  Mr.  D.  A.  Baird,  Trade  Instructor, 
and  Miss  Allison,  Girls*  Work  Teacher,  have  efficiently  carried  on  the 
instruction  in  the  technical  departments. 

The  Physical  training  of  the  pupils  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  James 
Scrimmgeour,  who  was  appointed  to  his  present  position  in  September 
last. 

All  our  teachers  are  thoroughly  qualified  to  discharge  their  respec- 
tive duties.  They  are  earnest,  energetic,  and  enthusiastic,  and  seek 
by  intelligent  application  to  lead  their  pupils  to  higher  planes  of 
thought  and  industry.  After  many  years  of  experience  with  boys  and 
girls  with  and  without  sight,  I  am  convinced  that,  considering  the 
disadvantages  under  which  our  pupils  work  with  respect  to  suitable 
text  books  and  appliances,  their  progress  compares  favorably  with  that 
of  sighted  pupils  in  other  schools.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
musical  and  technical  education  of. our  pupils  is  carried  on  side  by 
side  with  their  school  work,  and  that  to  achieve  success  in  these 
several  departments  involves  more  hours  of  study  and  more  persistent 
effort  than  is  required  of  sighted  children  taking  the  regular  course  in 
the  public  schools. 

COURSE   OF   INSTRUCnON. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  School  has  been  arranged  to  meet 
as  far  as  possible  the  requirements  of  boys  and  girls  of  different  ages, 
and  varied  tastes  and  abilities.  For  the  younger  children  we  have  a 
comprehensive  Kindergarten  and  Primary  course,  in  which  special 
care  is  taken  to  <Jevelop  the  senses  of  touch  and  hearing,  so  as  to  com- 
pensate in  some  measure  for  the  loss  of  sight.  These  pupils  also 
receive  a  careful  training  in  the  rudiments  of  Music,  including  Time, 
Pitch,  etc. 

The  older  pupils  are  graded  in  five  divisions.  The  work  of  the 
first  four  divisions  includes  all  the  branches  of  study  carried  on  in  the 
eight  grades  of  the  public  schools,  with  the  addition  of  Type-writing 
and  French.  In  the  Fifth  or  preparatory  division,  which  is  intended 
for  pupils  who  enter  the  School  after  they  are  fifteen  years  of  age,  the 
work  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  reading  and  writing  in  the 
Braille  Point  System,  and  to  the  study  of  Arithmetic. 
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Music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  is  stadied  by  the  majority  of 
the  pupils,  and  those  who  display  a  natural  taste  or  aptitude  for  it 
receive  a  thorough  and  careful  training  as  teachers  of  voice  or  piano- 
forte. Special  instruction  is  also  ^iven  in  Cornet,  Clarionet,  and 
Mandolin  playing.  Training  is  given  to  the  boys  in  piano-forte 
tuning,  basket  and  brush  making,  and  cane  seating ;  and  to  the  girls 
in  knitting,  crocheting,  sewing,  iho  use  of  the  sewing  machine,  weaving, 
and  cooking.  The  arrangement  of  this  course  of  study  has  involved  a 
great  deal  of  thought  and  consideration.  The  School  aims  as  far  as 
possible  to  so  train  its  pupils,  as  to  ensure  their  becoming  useful,  and 
active  men  and  women.  While  all  of  the  pupils  are  benefited  by 
their  training  in  the  school  department,  it  is  obvious  that  were  this 
instruction  not  supplemented  by  a  special  training  in  the  musical  or 
technical  departments,  many  would  at  graduation  be  unable  to  sup- 
port themselves.  When,  however,  the  general  education  of  the  pupils 
is  supplemented  by  the  ability  to  teach  vocal  or  instrumental  music, 
to  tune  piano-fortes,  to  manufacture  baskets  and  brushes,  and  to  cane 
seat  chairs,  or  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  girls,  to  make  many  pretty 
and  useful  articles,  and  to  assist  in  household  duties,  it  is  impossible 
for  our  graduates  to  take  their  places  in  the  world  side  by  side  with 
their  brothers  and  sisters  with  sight.  This  education  and  training 
enables  at  least  eighty  per  cent,  of  our  graduates  to  support  them- 
selves, while  the  remaining  twenty  per  cent,  are  partially  self- 
supporting  or  at  least  helpful  in  their  own  homes. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

The  importance  of  physical  training  to  those  who  are  deprived  of 
sight  cannot  be  overestimated,  as  upon  it  depends,  in  a  large  measure, 
the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  the  several  departments  of  the  School, 
and  their  after  success  as  graduates.  Under  proper  supervision  the 
older  pupils  can  be  instructed  to  take  part  in  many  athletic  exercises 
and  sports,  while  in  addition  to  regular  daily  drill,  the  younger  boys 
and  girls  can  be  taught  to  swing,  tilt,  run  and  skip  about  the  play 
grounds  with  ease  and  fearlessness.  Our  beautiful  grounds  are  laid 
out  for  the  pupils.  Each  turn  in  the  paths  is  indicated  by  markers 
which  the  pupil  recognizes  the  moment  his  feet  touches  them.  Our 
Rob  Roy,  Giant  Stride,  and  Snow  Shute,  afford  healthful  recreation 
for  the  play  hours.  We  have  now  at  the  foot  of  our  grounds  a  pretty 
lakelet  measuring  120  by  60  feet.  This  will  afford  the  pupils  a  fine 
opportunity  for  learning  to  skate  during  the  winter  season,  and  will 
unquestionably  do  much  to  promote  ther  health  and  happiness.  Mr. 
James  Scrimmgeour,  our  enthusiastic  instructor  of  Gymnastics,  takes 
a  deep  interest  in  the  physical  well  being  of  the  pupils,  and  under  his 
direction  the  boys  are  keenly  contesting  for  priority  in  pole  kicking, 
shot  throwing,  and  other  out-door  sports. 

EQUIPMENT. 

While  the  equipment  of  the  School  in  the  matter  of  buildings, 
school  appliances,  libraries,  musical  instruments,  etc.,  is  well  abreast  of 
the  times,  it  still  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Our  dormitories  and 
sleeping  apartments  are  already  filled  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity^ 
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additional  schoolrooms  are  urgently  required,  the  need  of  enlarging 
our  assembly  hall,  or  of  erecting  a  new  and  more  commodious  hall,  is 
yearly  becoming  more  apparent,  while  the  space  allotted  to  our  musi- 
cal and  technical  departments  is  so  fully  occupied  that  withoafe 
additional  room  expansion  is  impossible.  Our  hospital  accommodatioa 
has  recently  been  improved  through  the  alterations  luade  in  the  upper 
part  of  our  main  building  during  the  summer  vacation,  but  under  the 
present  circumstances  the  isolation  of  pupils  having  infectious  or  con- 
tagious diseases  is  almost  impossible.  This  difficulty  cannot  be 
overcome  until  the  cottage  hospital,  suggested  in  a  previous  report,  ii 
erected  upon  our  grounds. 

Our  equipment  of  school  appliances  is  the  best  that  can  be  pro- 
cured, and  in  this  respect  the  School  holds  a  leading  place  among  her 
sister  institutions.  Thanks  to  the  many  friends  of  the  School,  our 
library  of  books,  printed  in  the  Braille  Point  system,  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  world. 

Some  years  ago  your  Board  adopted  the  plan  of  renting,  instead 
of  purchasing,  the  pianos  and  cabinet  organs  used  in  the  practice  rooms. 
In  consequence  of  this,  our  musical  departments  are  now  supplied  with 
first-class  instruments,  and  our  pupils  no  longer  suffer  the  disadvantages 
of  practicing  upon  second-rate  or  worn  out  piano-fortes.  Those  con- 
versant with  the  study  of  music  will  readily  appreciate  how  much  the 
development  of  an  ear  for  music,  and  the  techmcal  training  of  the 
pupils,  depend  upon  the  use  of  really  good  pianos. 

Our  Gymnasium  is  commodious,  well  lighted,  and  sufficiently 
heated,  but  as  yet  we  have  not  had  the  means  to  purchase  anything 
like  a  complete  out6t  of  physical  appliances.  A  good  beginning  has 
been  made,  but  an  additional  supply  of  apparatus,  costing  about  $500, 
is  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  School. 

DEATHS. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  record  the  deaths  of  two  pupils  during  the 
past  school  year.  On  Easter  Sunday,  Florence  Flinn,  of  Halifax,  a 
young  girl  of  eighteen,  died  of  pneumonia,  after  a  brief  illness.  This 
young  lady  was  beloved  by  all,  and  her  death  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  her  fellow  pupils.  Stanley  Day,  of  Moncton,  N.  B.,  a  young  maa 
of  nineteen  years  of  age,  who  had  for  many  years  suffered  from  hip 
disease,  died  at  the  Victoria  General  Hospital  in  August  last,  after  a 
long  and  painful  illness,  which  was  borne  with  patience  and  resigna- 
tion. These  two  young  people  were  constitutionally  far  from  strong, 
and  had  they  lived,  their  lives  would  have  been  shadowed  by  ill 
health,  and  by  complete  dependence  upon  their  relatives  and  friends. 
Under  these  circumstances  death  came  as  a  merciful  release  from  paia 
and  sorrow. 

HEALTH  RECORD. 

In  September  a  light  type  of  measles  made  its  appearance  in  the 
School,  and  twenty  of  the  pupils  were  taken  down  by  the  disease. 
Thanks  to  the  care  of  Doctor  Lindsay,  and  the  good  nursing  which 
they  received,  no  ill  effects  developed.     The  general  health   of  the 
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teaching  and  domestic  staS*  and  of  the  remainder  of  the  hoasehold, 
has  been  well  up  to  the  average  record  of  any  previouH  year. 

GRADUATES. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  school  year  6r8t-clasa  certificates  a^^  teachers 
of  music  were  awarded  to  the  following  graduates  :  T.  A.  Hubley,  of 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  Walter  Barnes,  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  and  Miss 
11  artha  Rankin,  of  Chipman,  N.  6.  A  teacher  s  certificate  was  als<» 
given  to  Ernest  Ogilvie,  of  Harborville,  N.  S.  John  Swain,  of  Clyde 
River,  N.  S.,  received  a  trade  certificate  for  brush-making  and  cane 
seating.  These  graduates  have  made  a  fair  start  in  life,  and  may  be 
expected  to  give  a  good  account  of  themselves.  The  following  table 
shows  the  occupations  now  followed  by  those  who  have  been  under 
instruction  in  this  School,  with  the  percentage  of  the  graduates  insuch 
calling. 

Teaching  music  (piano-forte,  organ  or  voice) 39  per  cent. 

Piano-forte  tuning 11 

Manufacturing  (willow  baskets,  brushes  and  chair  8eating).15 
Engaged  as  shopkeepers,  traders,  agents,  lecturers,  teachers, 

caterers  and  manufacturers 15 

At  home  (partially  self-supporting) 20 


It  is  worthy  of  note  that  20  per  cent,  of  our  graduates  are  married 
and  settled  in  homes  of  their  own.  Of  these  16  per  cent  are  men, 
and  4  per  cent  women.  The  marriages  have  in  all  cases  been  made 
with  people  with  sight. 

NEW   OCCUPATIONS. 

So  many  and  so  varied  have  been  the  occupations  followed  by  indi- 
vidual blind  persons,  that  it  would  seem  almost  as  if  blindness  was  in 
no  sense  a  bar  to  success  in  any  calling.  The  late  Dr.  T.  R  Armitage,  of 
London,  cites  many  instances  of  blind  persons  who  have  been  {success- 
ful as  lawyers,  clergymen,  merchants,  bankers,  architects,  builders, 
farmers,  dairymen,  cattle-dealers,  carpenters,  shoemakers,  clockmakers, 
harness-makers,  sailors,  fishermen,  tea-tasters,  and  cutters  of  precious 
stones,  etc.  One  of  our  own  graduates  is  successfully  carrying  on  a 
grist  mill,  and  another  as  an  employer  of  labor,  is  running  a  lath  and 
shingle  factory.  While  I  have  no  doubt  that  blind  persons  may  in 
individual  cases  succeed  in  the  foregoing  professions  and  callings, 
there  is  nevertheless  great  need  for  new  occupations  for  those  who 
have  not  the  natural  force  or  aptitude  to  mark  out  for  themselves 
their  own  lines  of  life.  This  is  especially  true  of  blind  girls.  Many 
of  them  may  be  trained  to  be  successful  teacher.^  of  music,  but  the 
outlook  for  those  who  have  not  a  decided  musical  taste  is  far  from 
bright.  Having  this  in  mind,  we  have  of  late  been  training  our  girls 
in  cooking  and  household  work,  and  the  experiment  has  proved  most 
encouraging.  One  of  our  girls  has  lecently  learned  the  art  of  sham- 
pooing the  hair,  and  has  taught  it  to  several  of  the  pupils.  In  this 
calling  blindness  seems  to  be  no  great  hindrance,  and  it  would  appear 
that  at  least  one  new  and  light  occupation  has  been  found  for  blind 
women. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  Massage  could  be  successfully  practiced  by 
the  blind,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  a  number  of  medical  men  in 
London  have  become  deeply  interested  in  the  proposal  to  train  young 
blind  women  for  this  calling,  and  have  expressed  their  belief  that  well 
trained  blind  persons  would  make  excellent  Masseurs.  The  question 
of  the  occupation  of  the  blind  is  at  present  awakening  a  deep  interest 
in  Europe  and  America,  and  we  hope  that  the  outcome  may  result  in 
the  discovery  of  several  new  and  suitable  occupations. 

PRINTING. 

The  stereotyping  machine  and  point  print  press  presented  to  the 
School  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Whitney,  have  been  most  useful.  In  addition  to 
circular  letters,  songs,  and  choruses,  produced  in  our  printing  office, 
we  have  stiuck  off"  an  excellent  volume  dealing  with  Harmonic  Nota- 
tion, a  comprehensive  spelling  dictionarj',  and  the  first  volume  of 
Zobanakj''s  Gallin  Paris  Cheve  method  of  sight  singing.  These  pub- 
lications have  been  of  great  service  to  the  pupils  in  their  literary  and 
musical  studies. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Owing  to  the  many  appeals  that  during  the  past  year  have  been 
made  to  the  people  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland,  I 
have  thought  it  best  to  postpone  taking  active  measures  toward 
securing  a  sufficient  sum  to  establish  a  scholarship  or  scholarships  for 
talented  or  deserving  graduates.  The  century'  funds  which  are  being 
raised  by  the  different  Christian  Churches,  and  the  appeals  for  con- 
tributions to  the  respective  patriotic  funds,  have  met  with  such  a 
generous  response  that  I  felt  it  would  be  ungrateful  on  my  part  to 
bring  forward  at  this  time  a  specific  appeal  for  the  higher  education 
of  the  blind.  The  project  is  one  I  have  very  much  at  heart,  and  while 
it  may  be  the  part  of  prudence  to  hold  the  matter  in  abeyance  for  a 
time,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  forgotten,  or  that  the  project 
will  not  ultimately  be  successfully  carried  out. 

CONCLCJSION. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  cordial 
support  you  have  given  me  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  this 
large  and  growing  school.  Your  kindly  help,  and  your  counsel  and 
advice  have  always  proved  a  source  of  strength  to  me,  and  have  made 
easy  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  me  as  Superintendent  and  Secre- 
tary. God  grant  that  the  work  for  the  Blind  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  and  Newfoundland,  which  has  been  so  nobly  supported 
during  the  last  three  decades  of  the  19th  century,  may  in  the  coming 
century  be  so  broadened  and  developed  that  for  generations  to 
come  it  may  prove  a  blessing  to  those  who  are  deprived  of  sight. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

C.  F.  FRASER, 

Superintendent 
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(III.) 

VICTORIA  SCHOOL  OP  ART  AND  DESIGN,  HALIFAX. 


(Incorporated  1888.) 


DIRECTORS : 

Ex  offido—  The  Superintendent  of  Education. 
The  Mayor  of  Halifax. 
Mrs.  J.  Morrow,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Fuller, 

Mrs.  Davys,  Miss  E.  Ritchie, 

Mrs.  Chas.  Archibald,  Mr.  J.  E.  Roy, 

Mr.  J.  Dempster,  Dr.  J.  G.  MacGregor,  f.  r.  s., 

Col.  F.  H.  O^ley,  Mr.  J.  C.  Mackintosh, 

Mr.  D.  Keith,  Mr.  Geo.  Harvey, 

Hon.  Senator  Power,  Mr.  A.  McKay. 

Auditors: 
Mr.  J.  C.  Mackintosh,         '  Mr.  D.  Keith. 


President Mayor  Hamilton, 

Vice-President Hon.  Senator  Power, 

Treasurer CoL.  F.  H.  Oxley, 

Secretary A.  McKay. 


TEACHING  STAFF,  j8gg-igoo, 

PrlncipaL 
Prof.  H.  M.  Rosenberg. 

Assistant  Teachers. 

Mechanical  Drawing J.  T.  Larkin,  Engineer. 

Architectural  Draiving H.  E.  Gates,  Architect. 

Saturday  Class. 
Miss  M.  E.  Graham. 

10 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  FOR  iSgg-igoo, 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  rejJort  of  the 
attendance  of  students  at  the  Victoria  School  oL^Art  and  Design  for 
the  year  ended  June,  1900. 

TeRM9. 


— *, 


C( 


lat.  2nd.  3rd. 

Life  Class.  Morning. ; 6  5  5 

•   Evening 5  6  4 

Cast  Drawing,  Morning 9  4  4 

Evening 14  15  13 

Afternoon .' 6  7  7 

Saturday 6  9  9 

China  Painting 7  6  7 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Pupils 12  12  12 

65  64  61 

First  Mechanical  Class 11 

Second  "  27 

Architectural  Class 16 

Total  number  of  different  persons  attending  all  the  classes,  137 
Of  these  6  held  free  scholarships  obtained  by  competition.  The 
students  of  the  Mechanical  and  Architectural  Classes  are  with  very  few 
exceptions  free, — being  attended  mostly  by  apprentices. 

Total  for  1900 137 

1899 108 

Increase .* 29 

At  the  close  of  the  school  a  successful  exhibition  of  the  work  of 
the  pupils  was  held  in  the  Art  School  rooms. 

The  Directors  had  much  pleasure,  during  this  year,  in  acknowledg- 
ing the  receipt  of  the  following  donations  : — 

1.  From  Miss  E.  Ritchie,  a  cheque  for  $50.00. 

2.  From  Mrs.  Chas.  Archibald,  a  cheque  for  $25.00  for  prizes,  also 

25  Reproductions  from  Masterpieces  of  Att. 

3.  A  collection  of  Photographs  of  tine  Architectural  Buildings, 

from  Mr.  H.  E>.  Gates. 

Efforts  were  continued  throughout  the  year  to  secure  a  suitable 
site  for  a  new  building,  but  so  far  without  any  definite  result.  The 
want  of  suitable  rooms  for  the  increasing  classes  is  found  to  be  the 
most  serious  hindrance  to  the  success  of  the  school. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  McKAY, 

A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  LL.  D., 

Suyeviyiitudeni  of  Education. 


• 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

« 

The  Tbeasurer,  in  account  with  Victoria  School  of 

Art  and  Design. 

Dr. 

To  Endowment  Fund: — 

Amount  to  credit  July  3lst.  '99 «7,777  40 

Subscription  Miss  Ritchie 50  00 

.  $7,827  40 

Building  Fund : — 

Amount  to  credit  this  acct 8,000  00 

CwiTent  Accounts: — 

Received  school  fees S    599  51 

Government  grant 800  00 

City  grant 500  00 

Interest  from  investments 569  39 

Mrs.  Chas.  Archibald 25  00 

2.493  90 

818,321  30 

Or. 

By  Disbursements : — 

Salaries $1,689  40 

Rent  and  taxes 206  20 

Fuel  and  light 52  69 

Advertising  and  printing 35  95 

Insurance 11  55 

Models,  supplies  and  sundries 73  81 

Janitor's  salary 78  50 

Prizes  awarded 25  00 

$2,173  10 

Balance  of  acct.  July  31st,  '99 2.450  43 

Halifax  city  consols 4,950  00 

Deposit  receipts 8,600  00 

Cash  balance 147  77 

$18,321  30 

E.  &  0.  E. 

FRED.  H.  OXLEY, 

^  Hon,  Treasurer, 

Halifax,  July  31st,  1900, 
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(IV.) 

HALIFAX  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

For  year  ending  April  SOth,  1900. 


Edward  Farrell,  M.  D President 

A.  W.  H.  Lindsay,  M    D Registrar. 

G.  CimLETON  Jones,  M.  D Secretary. 


No.  of  regular  Professors,  14;  Lecturers  and  Demonstrators,  13. 

No.  of  Undergraduates  :  First  Year,  29  ;  Second  Year,  25  ;  Third 
Year,  15 ;  Fourth  Year,  14 ;  Total  Undergraduates,  83 ;  General 
Students,  2;  Total  Students,  85 — seventj^-nine  (79)  males,  six  (6) 
females. 

Institution  founded  in  1867,  as  Medical  Faculty  of  Dalhou&ie 
College  and  University.     Separated  in  1876. 

Total  number  of  graduates  in  Medicine  (M.  D.,  C.  M.)  including 
those  who  have  taken  their  diplomas  from  Dalhousie  University, 
110  +  2*  ;  in  Pharmacy  (Ph.  M.,)  7.     Total  graduates,  117  -f  2*. 

The  Thirty-second  session  opens  on  August  30th,  1900,  and  will 
continue  for  the  eight  months  following. 

The  College  building  is  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose  of 
medical  teaching,  and  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  Victoria  General 
Hospital,  the  City  Alms  House,  and  Dalhousie  College. 

A  large  wing  has  been  added  to  the  College,  supplying  Histological 
and  Bacteriological  Laboratories,  etc.,  which  have  been  furnished 
with  microscopes  and  other  apparatus  necessary  for  practical  work. 

The  recent  enlargement  and  improvements  at  the  Victoria  General 
Hospital  have  increased  the  clinical  facilities,  which  are  now  unsur- 
passed, every  student  having  ample  opportunities  for  practical  work. 

The  course  extends  over  4  years  and  has  been  carefully  graded^ 
so  that  the  student's  time  is  not  wasted. 

The  following  will  be  the  curriculum  for  M.  D.,  C.  M.  degrees : 

Matriculation. — The  preliminary  examination  prescribed  by 
the  N.  S.  Medical  Act,  or  a  recognized  equivalent. 


*  Received  diploma  September,  1900. 
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1st  Year. — Inorganic  Chemistry  with  Laboratory  work,  Anatomy, 
Practical  Anatomy,  Histology,  Botany  and  Zoology. 

(Pass  Primary  M.  D.,  C.  M.  Examination,  Sect.  A.,  in  Inorganic 
Chemistry,  Histology,  Junior  Anatomy,  Botany  and  Zoology). 

2nd  Year. — Orgfanic  and  Medical  Chemistry  with  Lab-  ratory 
work.  Anatomy,  Practical  Anatomy,  Materia  Medica,  Physiology, 
Practical  Chemistry,  and  Practical  Materia  Medica. 

(Pass  Primary  M.  D.,  C.  M.  Examination,  Sect.  B.,  in  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  and  Chemistry). 

1 

3rd  Year. — Surgery,  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
Practical  Pathology,  Hygiene,  Clinical  Surgery,  Clinical  Medicine, 
Pathology,  Bacteriology,  Practical  Sufgery,  Practical  Medicine,  Prac- 
tical Obstetrics,  Therapeutics,  Dispensary  and  Hospital. 

(Pass  Final  M.  D.,  C.  M.  Examination,  Sect.  A.  in  Medical  Juris- 
prudence and  Hygiene,  Patluio^y  and  Bacteriology,  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics). 

4th  Year. — Surgery.  Medicine,  Operative  Obstetrics,  Gynaecology 
and  Diseases  of  Children,  Opthalmology,  Otology,  Clinical  Medi- 
cine, Clinical  Surgery,  Operative  Surgery,  Practical  Obstetrics,  Hos- 
pital, and  Vaccination. 

(Pass  Final  Mr  D.,  C.  M.  Examination  in  Surgerj',  Clinical  Sur- 
gery, Medicine,  Clinical  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  and  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children). 


(V.) 

SCHOOL  OF  HORTICDLTDRE. 

Director— 5-  C,  Sears, 


SlR,-r-I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  work 
of  the  School  of  Horticulture  for  the  year  ending  July  31st,  1900. 

The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  was  sixty-seven,  of  whom 
fifty-four  registered  for  Nova  Scotia,  ten  from  New  Brunswick,  and 
one  each  from  Prince  Edward  Island,  Massachusetts  and  England. 

The  curriculum,  while  remaining  essentially  the  same  as  last  year, 
was  strengthened  by  the  establishment  of  a  regular  course  for  the 
study  of  insects.  Heretofore  this  subject  had  been  included  merely  as 
a  section  of  the  general  work  in  Horticulture,  but  finding  it  possible 
to  add  further  work  in  this  branch,  and  believing  that  it  is  second  to 
no  other  branch  in  its  importance  to  fruit  growers,  it  was  made  a 
regular  study  throughout  the  year. 
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The  eqaipment  of  the  school  has  been  very  materially  strengthened 
by  the  purchase  of  bacteriological  apparatuf^,  consisting  of  incubators, 
steam  and  hot-air  sterilizers,  water-bath,  and  all  the  accessories  neces- 
sary to  equip  a  small  bacteriological  laboratory.  This  step  was 
determined  upon  for  two  reasons ;  1st,  it  was  felt  that  work  in  this 
line  of  research  would  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  course  of  study 
as  heretofore  taught,  giving  the  students  an  insight  into  what  is 
rapidly  becoming  of  great  importance  to  farmers  ;  and  2nd,  it  would 
enable  the  writer  to  begin  an  investigation  of  a  disease  which  is 
affecting  the  apple  trees  of  the  province,  and  has  in  certain  instances 
caused  most  serious  losses  to  orchardists.  This  disease  is  locally  and 
popularly  known  as  the  "  collar-rot."  Accordingly  this  work  has  been 
begun,  and  while  definite  and  conclusive  results  have  not  as  yet  been 
reached,  enough  has  been  learned  to  justify  some  rather  emphatic 
opinion^  on  the  subject.  There  are  evidently  two  forms  of  the 
disease,  due  in  my  opinion  to' entirely  different  causes.  In  all  cases 
the  disease  attacks  the  tree  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  one  form 
occurs  only  in  orchards  which  are  highly  fertilized  and  cultivated,  and 
in  my  opinion  are  due  to  winter-killing,  while  the  other  form  occurs 
in  all  sorts  of  orchards,  and  seems  to  be  due  to  the  attacks  of  a  fungus 
similar  to  that  which  causes  the  "  black-spot"  of  the  fruit. 

The  usual  work  was  undertaken  in  the  line  of  farmers'  meetings, 
aud  1  should  like  to  emphasize  what  I  have  said  in  former  reports, 
that  I  believe  this  part  of  the  work  of  the  school  is  a  most  important 
one.  The  great  majority  of  our  farmers  and  fruit-growers  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  money,  nor  the  inclination  to  attend  an  insti- 
tution of  any  kind,  but  they  are  glad  to'^get  together  and  discuss,  and 
hear  discussed,  the  latest  methods  pf  agricultural  and  horticultural 
work.  In  this  connection  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  attend- 
ance at  agricultural  meetings  is  steadily  improving.  During  the  past 
year  the  attendance  was  unusually  good,  and  this  in  spite  of  much 
unfavorable  weather.  Meetings  were  held  at  Canning,  Centreville. 
North  Kingston,  Granville  Ferry,  Lower  Granville,  Bear  River,  Round 
Hill,  Clarence,  Bridgetown,  Antigonish,  St.  Andrew's,  River  Denys, 
C.  B.,  Baddeck  Forks,  Big  Baddeck,  Middle  River,  and  Whycocomagh. 
These  meetings  were  addressed  .by  the  Secretary  for  Agriculture 
and  myself,  and  many  of  theui  by  Mr.  John  E.  Starr. 

While  the  present  condition  of  agricultural  and  borficnltural 
education  in  this  province  leaves  much  to  bede.sired,  yet  I  bt^lievethat 
we  are  advancing,  if  slowly,  toward  a  better  appreciation  of  this  work 
by  all  those  interested  in  it 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  C.  SEARS. 
A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education, 
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APPENDIX     E. 


EDUCATIONAL   INSTITUTES. 


(I.) 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE  FOR  THE  ATLANTIC  PROVINCES  OF 

CANADA. 


Sir, — I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Fourteenth 
Annual  Session  of  the  Summer  School  of  Science  for  the  Atlantic 
Provinces  of  Canada,  which  was  held  at  Bear  River,  N.  S.,  July  26th 
to  August  10th.  1900. 

Early  in  the  year  a  calendar  setting  forth  the  courses  to  be  taken 
up  in  the  school,  and  directing  students  as  to  the  preparation  necessary 
to  receive  the  most  benefit  from  the  school,  was  sent  to  the  teachers 
of  the  Maritime  Pronnces  and  others  interested  in  education. 

On  the  evening  of  July  26th  a  most  enthusiastic  opening  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Baptist  church,  kinrily  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
school  for  th#ir  public  meetings,  by  the  trustees.  Classes  were 
conducted  in  the  spacious  school  building  of  the  village,  which  was  a 
veritable  hive  of  industry  from  half-past  eight  in  the  morning  until 
nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

There  were  190  members  enrolled — 143  from  Nova  Scotia,  30 
from  New  Brunswick,  10  from  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  7  from 
the  United  States  of  America. 

From  the  report  of  the  school  in  the  "  Educational  Review  "  of 
August  last,  the  following  is  taken,  which  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
work  done: 

"The  laboratory  and  field  work  were  more  prominent  than  ever 
before,  and  the  bright,  eager  faces  of  students  plainly  indicated  that 
they  were  engaged  in  interesting  and  congenial  work.  In  the  class 
rooms  devoted  to  geology  and  botany,  the  desks  and  tables  were 
strewn  with  rocks,  fossils  and   plants,  and  one  could   not  fail  to  be 
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impressed  by  the  practical  and  useful  character  of  the  work  done. 
In  the  afternoon  members  of  the  sain«  classes,  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  Bailey  and  Me«'^r».\  Vmom  and  Hay,  could  be  seen  picking  their 
way  throurrli  the  windings  of  some  picturesque  dell  or  gorore,  now 
studying  ancient  forms  of  life  from  the  imprints  on  the  rocks,  now 
turninor  their  attention  to  the  ever  present,  active,  living  forms 
around  them.  A  more  eaiger  and  interested  class  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  than  that  which  assembled  pvpry  afternoon  with  Dr.  Andrews, 
engaged  in  the  blow-pipe  analysin  of  minerals,  and  the  rame  spirit 
characterized  the  laboratory  work  of  Dr.  Magee  in  Chemistry  and 
Physics,  Messrs.  Oulton  and  Dixon  in  Zoology,  and  Mr.  Starratt  in 
Physiolosry.  The  demonstrations  carried  on  by  the  latter  teacher 
before  his  class  }^y  means  of  the  microscope,  and  also  to  some  extent 
in  the  advanced  Botany  and  Zoology  classes  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
largely  extended  in  coming  years. 

"But  the  laboratory  method  was  not  confined  to  the  natural  science 
classes.  If  the  laboratory  work  means  *  get  upland  do  something,* 
Principal  Cameron's  work  in  English  Literature  is  laboratory  work 
of  the  highest  type.  His  methods  are  analytical,  leading  his  students 
to  search  for  themselves.  Mr<.  Patterson's  Kindergarten  work,  with 
the  objective  illustration  furhished  by  a  class  of  children,  gave  ample 
opportunity  to  primary  teachers  to  get  something  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  Kindergarten.  Miss  Ina  S.  Brown's  valuable  work  in 
Literature  and  Elocution,  as  well  as  her  readings,  impressed  all  with 
the  simplicity  and  naturalness  of  her  methods.  Miss  Ada  F.  Ryan's 
instruction  in  Tonic-Sol-Fa  has  been  an  excellent  feature  in  the 
Summer  School,  and  this  year  the  interest  was  fully  maintained. 
Dr.  Hall's  suggestive  talks  on  Education  gave  his  hearers  a  new 
inspiration,  because  he  always  has  something  of  fresh  interest  for 
them,  derived  ft-om  his  large  experience  and  reading.  Mr.  F.  A. 
Pickett's  class  on  sketching  was  so  successful  that  he  has  been 
appointed  by  the  directors  teacher  of  drawing  for  next  year." 

The  excursions  this  year  were  interesting,  enjoyable  and  profitable. 
They  were  to  Annapolis  Royal,  Point  Prim,  and  other  points  of 
interest  around  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  vicinity  of  Bear  River. 

An  exceptionally  interesting  course  of  public  lectures  was 
arranged  for  the  year,  and  efficiently  carried  out.  Not  the  lea.st 
enjoyable  was  the  evening  "  With  the  Habitant,"  when  Dr  Drum- 
mond,  in  his  inimitable  manner,  rendered  selections  from  his  published 
and  unpublished  poems. 

The  Summer  School  of  Science  has  become  «in  e.^tablished  educa- 
tional agency  of  the  Maritime  Provinces.  It  is  growing  in  interest 
and  efficiency'  each  year.  In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  it  will  be  the 
aim  of  the  management  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  work  undertaken, 
also  to  modify  it  to  suit  the  chantiing  educational  conditions  of  the 
times;  the  purpose  of  the  school  being  to  encourage  teachers  in  their 
work,  and  to  bring  to  them  the  best  and  most  advanced  educational 
thought. 


/ 
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The  nexb  session  of  the  school  will  be  held  in  Lunenburg:,  N.  S., 
July  23rd  to  August  9th,  1901. 

Appended  find  list  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  financial 
statement. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  D.  SEAMAN, 

Sexretary  Summer  School  of  Science. 

To  A.  H.  Mac  Kay.  Esq  , 

Swpeiiniendent  of  Education. 

Charlottetown,  P.  E.  L,  December  8,  1900. 

OFFICERS: 

Prenident 
W.  R.  Campbell,  M.  A County  Academy,  Truro,  N.  S. 

Vice-  Presidents. 

B.  McKiTTRTCK,  B.  A County  Academy,  Lunenburg,  N.  S 

J.  Vroom,  Esq St.  Stephen,  N.  B. 

G.  J.  McCoUMAC,  Esq.  ....  .Inspector  of  Schools,  Cardigan,  P.  E.  L 

Secretary  -  Treasurer. 
J.  D.  Seaman,  Esq Prince  Sb  School,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 

Local  Secretary. 
George  H.  Love,  Esq Lunenburg,  N.  S. 

Board,  of  Directors. 

> 

The  Preside.vt,  The  Secretary-Treasurer,  A.  Cameron,  Esq,,  G.  J. 
GuLTON,  M.  A..  L.  W.  Bailey,  Ph.  D.,  S.  A.  Starratt,  Esq. 

FACULTY: 
Botany. 

G.  IT.  Hay,  M.  A St.  John,  N.  B. 

J.  Vroom St.  Stephen,  N.  B. 

A  n  hydrous  Chfrn^istry, 
W.  W.  Andrews,  LL.  D Sackville,  N.  B. 

Chemistry. 
W.  H.   M  AGEE,  Ph.  D Parrsboro,  N.  S. 

Draiving 
F.  A.  Pickett St.  John,  N.  B. 
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English  Literature, 

Geology, 
L.  W.  Bailey,  Ph.  D Fredericton,  N.  B. 

Kindergarten 
Mrs.  S.  B.  Patterson Truro,  N.  S. 

Mtiaic  {Tonic  Sol-Fa). 
Ada  F.  Ryan Halifax,  N.  S. 

Pedagogics, 
J.  B.  Hall,  Ph.  D Truro,  N.  S. 

Physics, 
A.  Melville  Scott,  M.  A.  .Fredericton,  N.  B. 


# 


Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
S.  A.  Starratt Yarmouth,  N.  S. 

Zoology  and  ^Entomology. 

G.  J.  OuLTON,  M.  A Moncton,  N.  B. 

F.  A.  Dixon,  M.  A Sack ville,  N.  B. 


FINANCIAL    STATEMENT : 

Receipts. 

Balance  from  1899 $    7  97 

Government  grant.  Nova  Scotia 10')  00 

*'      New  Brunswick 100  00 

Grant  from  citizens  of  Bear  River 100  00 

Registration  fees 220  50 

Proceeds  of  entertainments 64  50 

Advertisements  in  Calendar    30  00 

Balance  due  Treasurer 69 

S623  66 

Eaypendxtures, 

Printing,  advertizing,  stationery $104  86 

Calendars   91  90 

Postage,  freight,  expressage 50  20 

Instructors  and  officers 280  00 

Class  expenses 25  15 

Sundries 71  55 

$623  66 
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(II.) 

TEACHERS'  INSTlTlTreS. 


DIGBY  AND  ANNAPOLIS. 

The  teachers  of  Inspectorial  Division,  No.  4  embracing  Digby  and 
Annapolis  Counties,  met  at  Middleton,  N.  S.,  April  11th  and  12th. 
Inspector  Morse  presided,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Education,  Dr. 
A.  H.  MacKay,  and  Inspectors  Roscoe  and  Macintosh,  were  present, 
with  a  good  representation  from  the  inspectorate  of  the  latter, 
Lunenburg  and  Queens.  In  all  about  125  teachers  were  enrolled. 
A  cordial  reception  was  tendered  the  visitors  by  the  citizens  of 
Middleton  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  April  10th,  at  wl^ich  Principal 
0.  P.  Goucher  presided.  The  Middleton  Outlook  and  Bridgetown 
Monitor  published  very  full  and  interesting  reports  of  the  proceedings, 
from  which  the  following  resume  is  condensed.  The  Outlook  also 
published  portraits  and  sketches  of  Inspector  Morse,  and  many  of  the 
teachers  present : 

After  the  opening  on  Wednesday  morning  the  following  officers 
were  elected :  Vice-president,  O.  P.  Goucher ;  Secretar^'-treasurer, 
A.  H.  Armstrong-;  Assistant  Secretary,  Mrs.  Ida  B.  Jameson  ;  Execu- 
tive Committee,  Principals  L.  Ruggles,  J.  P.  Connolly,  A.  D.  Brown, 
F.  E.  Wheelock,  and  Misses  G.  James  and  L.  B.  Reagh. 

A  paper  on  "  Over-pressure  "  was  read  by  Principal  De  Lancy,  of 
Sandy  Cove.  The  writer  would  not  force  the  slower  pupils  to  keep 
along  with  the  others,  as  it  causes  discouragement  and  lack  of 
thoroughness.  He  would  only  require  four  hours  of  school  work, 
and  no  home  study  for  those  under  ten  years  of  age.  To  prevent 
over  stimulation  he  would  not  publish  the  marks  made  by  candidates 
at  the  provincial  examinations. 

Principal  Connolly  thought  that  the  greatest  over-pressure  was 
in  grades  IX,  X  and  XL  He  would  modify  the  curriculum  by 
having  English  as  an  imperative  subject  and  the  other  subjects  as 
options,  any  four  to  be  taken.  Principal  Smith,  of  M  ah  one  Bay, 
thought  the  science  of  Grades  X  and  XI  should  not  be  attempted  if 
work  could  not  be  made  practicable  ;  and  in  schools  with  insufficient 
staff',  high  school  work  should  not  be  permitted.  At  present  the 
whole  number  of  subjects  could  not  be  taught  in  the  time  given. 
Principal  Ber^'l  G.  James  thought  options  impracticable,  as  it  would 
increase  the  number  of  classes. 

Principal  Goucher  thought  it  would  be  unwise  not  to  publi«»h  the 
marka  Principal  Ruggles  thought  we  should  not  be  called  upon  to 
teach  in  our  schools  what  was,  in  reality,  college  work.  He  would 
cut  the  geometry  down  one-thiid  and  the  algebra  one-half. 
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Principal  Connolly  read  ar\  instructive  paper  on  the  *'  Metric 
System,"  Advocating  its  universal  adoption.  He  explained  how  the 
units  of  niea<)urement  were  obtained;  that  the  system  had  been 
legalized  in  all  countries,  with  the  exception  of  Russia  and  Montene- 
gro, hilt  had  been  adopted  in  few.  Our  present  system  is  much  more 
complicated,  and  the  only  objection  to  the  new  system  is  that  it 
would  cause  confusion.  Every  school  should  have  a  complete  set  of 
metric  weiffhts  and  measures. 

Principal  Richardson  thought  that  as  England  had  not  adopted 
our  decimal  system  of  currency,  .she  would  be  equally  slow  in  adopt- 
ing the  metric  system.  Principal  Rusrjries  favored  the  .system,  and 
thought  that  prejudice  was  one  reason  why  England  had  not  adopted 
the  system.  He  <iid  not  consider  it  expedient  to  teach  both  the  old 
.system  and  the  metric  system,  as  required  at  present.  Mr.  F.  E.  Cox 
said  he  would  be  pleased  to  see  the  system  adopted,  and  likewise  the 
twenty-fou^;hour  system  of  reckoning  time.  In««pecter  Macintosh 
said  tijiis  system  was  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  Lunenburg  trade 
with  the  We.st  Indies. 

Superintendent  MacKay,  who  had  arrived  during  the  discussion, 
remarked  that  he  whs  pleased  to  meet  so  many  teachers,  and  to  know 
that  so  many  of  the  western  counties  were  represented.  He  was 
gratified  to  know  that  the  work  being  done  in  the  in.stitute  was 
practical,  and  he  desired  to  have  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of 
teachers  on  all  subjects.  Speaking  of  the  metric  system,  he  said  that 
England  was  slow  to  adopt  it  on  account  of  her  tremendous  trade. 
He  said  our  text-books  were  more  for  reference  than  to  be  memorized. 
On  motion  of  Principal  Connolly,  a  resolution  was  adopted  requesting 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  to  have  metric  weights  and 
measures  provided  for  all  our  schools. 

Mr.  G.  B.  McQill,  a  former  principal  of  the  Middleton  .schools, 
then  taught  a  les.son  in  "Agricultural  Chemi.stry  "  to  a  class  of  pupils 
from  the  high  school.  By  means  of  a  jar  of  germinating  beans  and 
by  drawings  he  showed  what  the  plant  takes  from  the  air  and  the 
soil,  how  that  its  food  con.sists  of  compounds,  and  thoroughly 
explained  the  process  of  assimilation  and  metastasi.s.  At  the  close  of 
the  lesson  he  exhibited  a  chart,  giving  an  outline  of  the  entire  lesson. 

Prof.  Smith,  of  the  School  of  Agriculture,  commended  the  les.son, 
and  said  we  were  not  as  familiar  with  common  plants  and  animals  as 
we  were  with  .some  that  might  be  considered  rare.  Supt.  MacKay 
also  commended  the  lesson. 

Principal  A.  H.  Armstrong,  by  means  of  a  blackboard  and  card- 
board figures,  taught  the  first  principles  of  that  branch  of  mathe- 
matical drawing  known  as  orthographic  projection.  When  asked  by 
Supt.  MacKay  to  show  the  utility  of  the  lesson,  he  explained  how 
this  branch  of  drawing  was  used  in  making  working  plans,  from 
which  an  article  may  be  constructed,  and  led  up  to  the  teaching  ut 
manual  training  and  technology. 
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Principal  F.  H.  Spinney  then  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Practical 
Bookkeeper."  He  claimed  that  the  present  system  of  business 
training  in  our  schools  is  defective.  Pupils  ^o  through  the  forms 
without  realizing  what  they  are  doing.  He  would  make  original  and 
practical  entries  and  discard  the  text- book. 

Principal  McKittrick  thought  the  chief  liifficulty  whs  in  getting 
the  child  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  "debtor"  and  "creditor."  Supt. 
MacKay  asked  for  an  expression  of  opinion  of  the  institute  upon  the 
advisability  of  teaching  single  t^ntry  to  the  eighth  grade  and  double 
entry  to  the  high  school  j^rades.  Principal  Connolly  would  drop 
double  entry  entirely,  while  G.  B.  McGill  thought  it  was  the  only 
scientific  method  of  bookkeeping.  Prof.  Smith  thought  that  double 
entry  was  the  only  method  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  farmer. 

Principal  Cameron  then  taught  a  lej?son  in  English,  subject,  "  The 
Armada/'  by  Macaulay.  He  taught  it  in  his  usual  inimitable  stj'le, 
holding  the  attention  of  all. 

On  Wednesday  evening  a  public  educational  meeting  was  held  in 
Oddfellows'  Hall,  which  was  crowded  to  the  doors.  Appropriate 
music  and  readings  weie  interspersed  with  the  addresses,  which  were 
of  a  very  interesting  character,  and  intently  listened  to  by  the  large 
audience.  The  interest  of  the  people  of  Middleton  in  educational 
matters  was  shown  by  their  hearty  reception  of  the  visiting  teachers, 
and  their  evident  appreciation  of  the  many  good  points  made  in  the 
speeches  of  the  evening.  Inspector  Morse  presided,  and  addresses 
were  delivered  by  Supi.  Dr.  MacKay,  0.  U.  Hay,  editor  of  the 
"Review,"  Prof.  Smith,  ^  of  the  School  of  Agriculture,  Inspectors 
Roscoe  and  Macintosh.  A  very  pleasant  feature  of  the  meeting  was 
the  .presentation  of  an  address  and  gold-headed  cane  to  Inspector 
Morse  by  Principal  J.  M.  Longley,  on  behalf  of  the  teachers  o£  the 
district.  The  .address  breathed  a  warm  feelinj;  of  attachment  to 
Inspector  Morse,  who  has  seen  longer  continuous  service  than  any 
other  inspector  in  Nova  Scotia. 

At  Thursday  morping's  session  Mr.  Clark  Gormley,  of  Wolfville, 
gave  an  explanation  of  the  construction  and  use  of  apparatus  neces- 
sary for  the  teaching  of  physics  to  Grade  XI,  illustrating  with  a  set 
of  electrical  apparatus  which  he  had  constructed  himself.  This 
apparatus  has  since  been  purchased  hj'  the  Middleton  school  board. 

Dr.  MacKay  thought  a  work-bench  might  be  provided  in  a  separate 
room,  even  in  country  schools,  where  an  anvil,  files,  saws,  etc.,  could 
l^e  kept  for  the  pupils,  with  a  gift  for  mechanics,  to  work  at  noon 
hour.  High  schools  might  be  obliged  to  provide  such  benches  in 
order  to  draw  extra  grant.  Inspector  Macintosh  would  take  two 
ye^rs  for  Grade  XI,  in  order  to  get  time  for  experiments.  Principal 
Goucher  allowed  his  pupils  to  work  experiments  for  themselves,  and 
thus  Grade  X  had  worked  nearly  every  experiment  in  the  chemistry. 

Miss  Lulu  Phinney,  of  Bear  River,  taught  a  model  lesson  in 
"  English  Literature  "  to  a  class  of  Grade  IV  pupils.  Selections  from 
•*  Hiawatha  "  were  chosen  for  the  lesson. 
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MisA  E.  A  Parker,  of  Middleton,  then  taught  a  lesson  to  the  same 
claH9,  subject,  "Our  Flag."  She  described  the  construction  of  the 
flag,  and  endeavored  to  show  what  true  patriotism  was. 

The  attractive  manner  in  which  both  subjects  were  presented  won 
favorable  comment  from  the  teachers  present. 

A  paper  entitled  '*  The  Use  of  Pictures  in  the  Schodl-room/'  was 
rea<I  by  Principal  Harlowe,  the  writer's  name  not  being  given.  He 
had  decorated  the  walls  with  pictures  that  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Perry  Pictures  Co.,  Maiden,  Mass.,  at  a  trifling  cost. . 

Principal  Brittain,  of  Horton  Academy,  Prof.  Smith  and  Principal 
Connolly  referred  to  the  importance  of  cultivating  the  aesthetic  and 
moral  side  of  pupils  by  means  of  pictures. 

Principal  Longley  opened  a  discussion  of  the  Provincial  Teachers' 
Union  by  reading  its  constitution.  Dr.  MacKay  said  the  union  had 
done  much'  to  protect  teachers  from  legal  injustice  or  intimidation. 
A  teacher  should  pay  twenty-tive  cents  per  year  to  help  those 
teachers  who  become  involved  in  legal  difficulty  while  in  proper 
discharge  of  their  duty  rather  than  wait  till  they  may  themselves 
get  into  trouble  and  then  join  the  union  and  ask  their  case  to  be 
borne  by  the  union.  Inspector  Roscoe  said  two  cases  had  occurred 
in  his  district  of  considerable  influence  upon  the  subject.  The  case 
of  Principal  Robinson,  ot  Berwick,  and  Judge  Chipman's  elaborate 
decision  on  the  case,  served  as  a  rule  to  teachers  and  trustees  alike. 
The  union  suppoitcd  Mr.  Robinson  in  the  case.  In  the  other  case  a 
teacher  was  unjustly  accused  and  dismissed  by  the  trustees,  but 
Secretary  Kennedy,  of  the  union,  compelled  tjiem  to  reinstate  him. 

Dr.  MacKay  explained  that  by  a  law  just  passed,  by  unanimous 
vote  of  trustees  and  consent  of  inspector,  teachers  could  be  dismissed 
for  incompetency. 

Inspector  Macintosh  discussed  the  subject  of  low  salaries  ,and 
offered  a^  remedies  (1^  regulation  of  number  of  teachers  to  number  of 
schools  ;  (2)  fixing  grade  of  teachers  to  be  employed  by  various 
schools  ;  (3)  fixing  a  minimum  salary. 

Principal  Ruggles  extended,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Bear 
River,  an  invitation  to  all  teachers  to  the  Summer  School  of  Science 
at  that  place.  The  people  of  the  town  are  preparing  to  give  those 
who  attend  a  hearty  reception. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Crowe,  of  Annapolis,  opened  a  full  and  instructive 
di.«<cussion  of  spelling.  The  following  resolution  was  the  outcome  of 
the  discussion  :  "  This  Institute  respectfully  requests  that  the  number 
of  words  misspelled  by  each  candidate  at  the  Provincial  examination 
be  placed  on  the  summary  of  marks  sent  to  each  candidate." 

Principal  Creed  opened  the  discussion  of  geometry  by  explaining 
how  he  taught  beginners.  He  gave  many  apt  suggestions  on  the 
subject. 

The  Institute  adjourned  after  asserting  the  advisability  of  meeting 
in  spring  rather  than  autumn,  and  after  passing  the  customary  votes 
of  thanks. 
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KINGS  AND  HANTS. 

The  Annual  Teachers'  Institute  of  Inspectorial  Division,  No.  5, 
pursuant  to  previous  appointment,  met  in  Canning  December  20tb 
and  21st,  1899.  The  various  sessions  were  held  in  the  basement  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  as  that  was  the  largest  and  most  convenient 
auditorium  in  the  village.  The  first  session  opened  at  2  p.  m.,  with 
Inspector  Roscoe,  President  (ex-officio),  in  the  chair.  J.  S.  Layton, 
B.  A.,  Vice- Principal  of  Windsor  Academy,  was  appointed  Assistant 
Secretary.  The  President  gave  a  brief  opening  address,  welcoming 
the  Teachers  of  his  District,  speaking  words  of  encouragement  to 
them,  and  urging  upon  them  the  fact  that  their  influence  should 
control  everything  pertaining  to  education,  both  in  the  school  room 
and  beyond  its  limits.  He  dwelt  particularly  upon  the  surroundings 
of  the  school  house,  and  showed  how  the  teachers  should  exert  an 
influence  for  the  improvement  of  them. 

s  The  first  number  on  the  programme  was  a  paper  prepared  and 
read  by  Miss  M.  A.  McRenzie,  of  the  Kentville  Academy,  on  "  Com- 
position in  the  Public  jSchooU/'  Among  the  many  good  points  made 
were  these  :  Knowledge,  in  order  to  be  impressed,  must  be  expressed 
in  propel-  language.  There  are  few  great  writers  in  Canada,  and  one 
reason  was  the  lack  of  training  in  the  schools.  Vocal  expression 
should  be  cultivated.  Local  solecisms  must  be  corrected.  Expression 
must  be  taught.  Daily  prat^tice  is  necessary.  Too  much  attention  is 
given  to  theory  from  books,  and  not  enough  to  exercises.  The  paper, 
though  brief,  was  pertinent,  pithy  and  very  suggestive,  and  called 
forth  a  general  discussion  of  the  subject. 

This  was  followed  by  a  paper  from  P.  J.  Shaw,  Berwick,  on  the 
teaching  of  Agriculture  in  the  common  schools.  The  ideas  presented 
were  fresh  aYid  novel,  much  out  of  the  beaten  track,  but  none  the 
less  practical.  In  Cornell  University,  clubs  were  formed  for  Nature 
Study,  and  the  writer  suggested  the  same  idea  for  a  number  of 
teachers  in  contiguous  sections  to  do  the  same.  He  also  favored  the 
plan  of  having  garden  plots  arranged  on  the  school  grounds,  in  which 
the  processes  of  germination  might  be  jtudied.  A  lively  and  interest- 
ing discu<!sion  ensued. 

At  this  stage  the  President  announced  that  a  Question  Box  was 
prepared,  and  invited  the  members  to  propound  any  questions  bearing 
on  Education  they  chose,  and  place  them  in  it.  A  committee,  com- 
prising L.  D.  Robinson,  Charles  E.  Reid,  J.  S.  Layton,  Miss  Jennie 
Ross,  and  G.  U.  Hay,  Esq.,  were  selected  to  answer  them. 

After  singing  the  National  Anthem,  the  session  adjourned  at 
4.30  p.  m. 

Thursday,  Dec,  ^Ut,  1899. 

The  Institute  opened  at  9.15  a.  m.     President  in  the  chair.     Miss 

Etta  J.  Yuill,  M.  A.,  Wolf  ville,  read  a  paper  entitled, "  The  Educational 

Value  of  Literature.     True  literature,  so  said  the  writer,  is  a  revelation 

'  of  Nature,  of  Human  Nature,  and  cultivates  all   the  mental  powers. 
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The  study  of  the  Ancient  Classics  ip  necessar}-  to  the  meaning  of 
words.  It  tends  to  develop  the  logical  facuU}'  and  appeah  to  the 
spiritual  in  man.  The  best  literature  brings  prominently  before  us 
the  personality'  of  the  autliors.  So,  too,  it  revealed  God,  Nature  and 
Man,  and  consequently  there  thould  be  wise  selections  and  proper 
methods  of  study.  One  thing  should  be  taken  at  a  time  to  keep  up 
the  interest.  Stories  should  be  read  to  children  from  Tennyson, 
Kingsley,  Ruskin  and  others  of  our  choicest  writers. 

Much  discussion  followed  by  Principal  Shields,  Miss  A.  Forbes, 
and  G.  U.  Hay,  Esq.,  and  others.  The  general  opinion  seemed  to  be 
that  the  child  could  not  understand  everythinj;  in  an  author,  that  all 
the  extracts  in  the  Readers  need  not  be  taken,  but  those  of  one 
author,  and  short  dialogues  could  be  prepared  on  these. 

The  next  paper  was  entitled  the  "  Three  R's,"  and  was  read  by 
Mr.  J.  N.  Sturk,  of  Burlington.  There  was  no  doubt  that  after  all 
these  vsubjects  should  receive  prominence.  In  Reading  more  attention 
should  be  paid  to  correct  enunciation  and  pronunciation,  expression ; 
in  Writing,  correct  position,  neatness  and  legibility  ;  in  Arithmetic, 
accuracy  and  rapidity.  Too  much  attention  is  given  to  principles 
and  forms  of  stating  questions. 

The  President  opened  a  discussion,  and  was  followed  by  L.  D. 
Robinson,  Charles  E.  Reid,  J.  8.  Lay  ton,  W.  H.  Wood  worth,  J.  F. 
Smith,  and  others. 

Session  adjourned  at  12  m. 

Thursday,  Dec.  ^IsU  1899, 

The  Institute  opened  at  1.30  p.  m.  President  in  the  chair. 
Clarke  Gormley  presented  a  quantity  of  Physical  Apparatus  he  had 
prepared — Tangent,  Galvonometer,  Dynamo,  Induction  Coil,  Wheat- 
stone  Bridge,  Battery.  He  gave  the  estimated  cost,  and  showed  how 
8 II  this,  and  more,  could  be  made  by  any  teacher  at  little  expense. 
He  answered  promptly  and  directly  a  host  of  questions. 

Miss  Forbes,  B.  A.,  of  Windsor  Academy,  presented  a  paper  on 
"How  to  Teach  Entomology.''  The  dissection  of  an  insect  should 
first  be  made,  then  a  classification  of  those  injurious  and  beneficial  to 
farmers.  A  course  was  outlined  for  the  different  grades  in  all 
subjects  in  the  Nature  Studies.  Grade  VII  should  be  prepared  to  do 
the  most  work  in  Botany.  Collections  should  be  made  in  each  grade. 
This  paper  was  most  excellent  in  dic^on  and  arrangement,  and  called 
forth  many  favorable  criticisms. 

At  this  point  a  telegram  was  handed  the  President  from  Inspector 
Craig,  Oxford,  conveying  to  this  Institute  the  season's  greetings  of 
District  No.  10,  which  was  convened  at  that  place.  The  Secretary, 
un  motion,  was  authorized  to  send  a  suitable  repi}'.  Rev.  T.  Trotter, 
D.  D.,  President  of  Acadia  College,  being  present,  was  then  called 
upon  for  a  short  address  ;  also  Inspector  Creighton,of  Halifax.  Both 
these  gentlemen  spoke  words  of  encouragement  to  the  teachers. 
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Mr.  J.  S.  Layton,  B.  A.,  then  gave  an  illastrative  lesson  on 
Drawing,  how  it  should  be  taught  in  the  High  Schools.  As  the  time 
for  discussion  was  short  and  the  subject  very  important,  it  was 
decided  to  leave  the  matter  over  to  another  session. 

Session  adjourned  at  5  p.  m. 

Thursday  Evening,  Dec,  21, 1899. 

The  public  meeting  of  the  Institute  was  held  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  Methodist  church,  beginning  at  7.30  p.  m.,  the  President  in  the 
chair.  The  speakers  of  the  evening  were  seated  on  the  platform, 
viz.,  President  Trotter  and  G.  U.  Hay,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  "  Educational 
Review."  «Rev.  John  Johnson,  pastor  of  the  church,  opened  with 
prayer.  G.  U.  Hay,  Esq.,  then  gave  an  address  on  the  Educational 
Outlook.  Patriotism,  said  the  speaker,  is  to  be  taught  in  its  broadest 
and  most  comprehensive  sense.  This  should  include  civics,  and  all 
that  pertained  to  the  native  land  of  the  child,  its  rocks,  its  plants,  its 
animals',  etc.  But  more,  there  must  be  more  largely  developed  the 
moral  and  spiritual  in  the  child.  He  thought  the  Course  of  Study  was 
not  too  extensive,  but  not  elastic  enough,  and  that  cramming  was 
being  fostered. 

He  was  followed  by  President  Trotter,  who  most  eloquently  spoke 
upon  "  The  Dignity  of  the  Teaching  Office."  He  eulogized  and 
emphasized  the  dignity  of  labor,  especially  of  exalted  labor,  and 
extolled  the  work  done  by  the  school  teacher  as  primary  and  funda- 
mental in  its  importance. 

« 

At  the  close  of  these  addresses  the  President  then  called  Mr.  P.  J. 
Shaw,  of  Berwick,  to  the  platform,  and  presented  him  with  a  diploma 
issued  by  the  C.  P.  I.  for  knowledge  in  Agricultural  work,  and  also 
with  a  cheque  of  $50  as  the  winner  in  his  class  in  this  course  at  the 
Normal  School.     Mr.  Shaw  was  loudly  applauded. 

The  President  explained  why  the  Superintendent  was  not  present, 
as  was  expected,  having  gone  to  Oxford  to  assist  the  Institute  in 
session  there.  The  meeting  adjourned  after  singing  the  National 
Anthem. 

Friday,  Dec.  22nd,  1899. 

This,  the  last  session  of  the  Institute,  opened  at  9.15  a.  m.,  with 
the  President  in  the  chair.  G.  U.  Hay  then  addressed  the  Institute 
on  "  Science  Teaching  in  the  Schools."  He  spoke  of  the  wideness  of 
the  theme  from  Astronomy,  in  which  one  could  learn  at  least  the 
names  of  the  principal  stars,  the  constellations;  then  Plant  study, 
not  so  much  the  internal  structure  as  their  habits  and  uses.  He 
emphasized  the  formation  of  school  gardens,  kept  by  the  children 
under  the  care  of  the  teacher.  A  great  deal  could  be  taught  by  talks 
with  the  children,  and  while  examinations  in  these  were  necessary, 
still  much  more  should  be  attempted.  He  thought  the  Nature 
lessons  not  too  extensive.  The  whole  subject  was  presented  in  a  most 
interesting  and  masterly  manner. 

11 
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Mr.  Lay  ton,  according  to  arrangement,  took  up  the  subject  of 
Drawing,  and  showed  how  to  teach  the  cube,  how  to  get  the  centre 
of  vision,  etc.  He  emphasized  the  disuse  of  ruler  and  compass. 
Some  time  was  spent  in  answering  questions  on  the  subject. 

The  question  box  was  then  opened,  and  the  committee  answered 
them  satisfactorily,  although  there  was  great  diversity  and  variety  in 
Ihem. 

This  finished  the  prepared  programme,  and  a  short  business  session 
was  held.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  Institute  at  Windsor,  the 
time  to  be  left  to  the  executive. 

The  following  ofiBcers  were  appointed :  C.  W.  Roscoe,  Esq.,  M.  A., 
President  (ex  officio);  Miss  A.  Forbes,  B.  A.,  Windsor,  Vice  do.;  J.  A. 
Smith,  Secretary -Treasurer ;  with  Principals  Shields  and  L.  D. 
Robinson,  Mr.  Huggins  and  Miss  E.  Yuill. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  tendered  President  Trotter,  Q.  U.  Hay, 
Esq.,  and  Mr.  Gormley  for  the  part  taken  by  them  in  the  Institute, 
which  had  tended  to  make  it  the  success  it  was.  Brief  replies  were 
given.  Inspector  Creighton  wished  to  place  on  record  his  appreciation 
of  the  Institute,  the  class  of  papers  read,  the  tact  of  the  President, 
and  tendered  some  advice  about  teachers  being  duped  by  agents  of 
book  depots.  Also  votes  of  thanks  to  the  Trustees  iof  the  Methodist 
church  for  the  use^  of  the  church,  and  to  Piincpal  Robinson,  of 
Canning,  and  associate  teachers  for  their  aid  and  courtesy. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  enrolled  attendance  was  100. 

The  President  then  made  a  few  felicitous  remarks,  expresMing  his 
{reat  delight  at  seeipg  so  many  present,  and  pronouncing  the  Institute 
a  great  success. 

After  singing  the  National  Anthem,  the  Institute  adjourned  sine 
die. 

J.  A.  SMITH,  Secretary, 


CUMBERLAND  AND  NORTH  COLCHESTER. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  December  19th,  the  fifteenth  session  of  the 
Cumberland  and  North  Colchester  Teachers'  Institute  was  opened  by 
a  reception  in  Wood's  Hall,  Oxford,  provided  for  the  visiting  teachers 
by  the  local  teachers.  The  evenin<r  s  entertainment  was  a  success  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  Councillor  Ross'  address  extended  on 
behalf  of  the  town  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  all. 

In  his  reply  Inspector  Craig  spoke  in  his  easy  and  pleasant 
manner  of  the  marked  improvements  in  the  town  of  Oxford,  especially 
thai  of  school  aceommodation,  sinee  the  last  teachers'  convention,  nine 
years  age. 
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At  9  o'clock  a.  m.  on  the  following  morning,  about  140  teachers 
assembled  in  the  High  School  for  registration,  after  which  the 
president,  Inspector  I.  C.  Craig,  delivered  a  very  carefully  and 
elaborately  prepared  address,  especially  urging  upon  the  teachers  the 
great  necessity  for  thorough  nature-study  in  onr  common  schools. 
Miss  Bessie  J.  McNeil  then  read  a  paper  on  "  Over-pressure  in  our 
Public  Schools."  A  lively  discussion  on  the  subject  matter  of  the 
paper  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  morning  session.  Dr.  Magee, 
Prin.  Slade,  A.  D.  Ross,  M.  R.  Tuttle.  W.  M.  Hepburn,  all  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  present  high  school  course  is  too  difficult,  and 
suggested  that  the  amount  of  work  for  each  year  should  be  shortened, 
in  order  to  perform  it  thoroughly. 

Wednesday  afternoon  session  opened  with  an  increased  attendance. 
Mr.  E.  Kaulbach,  of  the  Maritime  Business  College,  at  Halifax,  gave 
a  very  pleasing  and  profitable  address  on  different  phases  of  book- 
keeping. He  said  the  subject  was  much  neglected  in  our  public 
schools.  He  also  said  that  the  cause  of  failure  in  book-keeping  at 
our  provincial  examinations  is,  that  children  of  14  or  15  years  are 
unable  to  grasp  the  ideas  involved  in  the  subject.  Mr.  Kaulbach 
gave  on  the  blackboard  an  account  illustrative  of  a  cash  book  that 
might  be  kept  by  a  boy  in  his  own  little  affairs,  followed  by  some 
very  clear  explanations  and  illustrations  in  journalizing. 

He  strongly  advised  teachers  to  have  their  pupils  write  out  every 
form  in  their  hook-keeping  course,  and  perform  every  transaction  as 
it  should  be  done  in  actual  business. 

Principal  Slade,  of  Oxford,  said  that  he  had  endeavored  to  follow 
Mr.  Kaulbach's  plan  in  the  teaching  of  book-keeping  in  his  school  for 
some  years  past,  and  found  it  very  satisfactory.  Have  every  trana* 
action  carried  on  as  it  must  be  done  in  ordinary  business. 

Principal  McNealy,  of  Springhill,  asked  Mr.  Kaul bach's  opinion 
on  one  of  the  book-keeping  questions  at  the  Provincial  Examinations 
of  1899. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Chipman,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  then  addressed  the 
meeting  at  some  length  on  the  subject  of  Agriculture  and  Horticul- 
ture, emphasizing  the  matter  of  fruit-growing,  the  making  of  butter 
and  cheese,  and  the  improvement  of  cattle  by  introducing  better 
breeds.  He  showed  the  comparative  products  per  annum  of  gold, 
coal,  and  the  farm  in  Nova  Scotia,  giving  the  farm  a  decided  prefer- 
ence. He  considered  farming  not  only  a  remunerative  vocation,  but 
a  noble  one,  and  advised  men  to  take  courage  from  the  advancement 
already  made  and  press  forward. 

Inspector  Craig  and  Dr.  Magee,  in  speaking  to  Mr.  Chipman's 
paper,  advocated  the  idea  of  the  farmer  having  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  business,  and  then  carrying  on  his  agricultural  operations  in  a 
systematic  manner.  The  Doctor  thinks  farmers  make  a  mistake 
when  they  take  money  off  the  farm  and  put  it  in  the  b 
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of  doing  like  the  business  man  who  takes  his  money  out  of  the  bank 
and  puts  it  into  his  business. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  20th  inst.,  Principal  McNealy,  of  Spring- 
hill,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Muon  and  Pippy,  interested  a  very  large 
audience  in  the  Baptist  church,  by  giving  them  a  geographical  and 
historical  lecture  on  the  Great  North  West  of  Canada,  illustrated  by 
sixty-eight  elegant  lantern  views.  Dr.  Magee,  of  Parrsboro,  followed 
with  an  exhibition  of  the  Zeigler  Tubes.  The  various  colors  shown 
were  both  amusing  and  interesting. 

Thursday,  December  2l8t. — Miss  Annie  B.  McEenzie.  of  East 
Wallace,  read  a  very  carefully  prepared  paper  on  "  School  Environ- 
ments." The  points  emphasized  in  this  paper  were  neatness,  cleanliness, 
tasty  ornamentation,  tidy  playground,  etc.  The  writer  very  clearly 
showed  that  the  cooperation  of  pupils  can  be  secured  in  making 
flower  beds,  planting  trees,  etc.  After  a  few  complimentary  remarks 
by  Inspector  Craig,  Mr.  Blair,  horticulturist  of  Nappan,  in  a  short 
address,  gave  the  Institute  some  practical  advice  regarding  the 
planting  of  trees,  viz  :  maple,  pine  and  spruce.  He  also  said  great 
care  should  be  taken  in. transplanting  trees  to  preserve  all  roots  and 
keep  them  wet  during  time  of  removal  from  the  forest  to  place  of 
planting.  Guard  against  the  death  of  a  tree,  as  it  teaches  the 
children  failure  when  success  should  have  been  the  result. 

Dr.  Magee  gave  a  short  talk  on  Chemistry,  accompanied  by  a  very 
interesting  experiment  which  drew  out  the  observing  powers  of  those 
present. 

Miss  Margaret  McPherson  taught  a  lesson  to  Grade  TV  pupils, 
entitled,  "  From  Mineral  and  Rock  to  Soil."  She  brought  out  a 
number  of  important  points  regarding  the  operations  of  nature  in 
changing  the  form  and  appearance  of  things.  It  was  a  lesson  well 
worthy  of  imitation.  Principal  Slade  spoke  of  her  teaching  in  com- 
plimentary terms.  The  Superintendent  of  Education  said  he  was 
pleased  with  the  lesson,  and  also  to  see  the  teachers  interested  in 
nature-work. 

Principal  Crowe,  of  Central  Economy,  read  a  very  excellent 
paper,  entitled  "  Flotsam  and  Jetsam,"  which  elicited  a  lively  discussion 
by  Messrs,  Johnson,  Fraser  and  others. 

Dr.  Hall,  of  Truro  Normal  School,  complimented  the  Institute 
because  the  work  done  thus  far  has  been  so  eminently  practical.  He 
thought  the  educational  problem  should  be  considered  under  two 
heads  :  (1)  Proper  selection  of  material ;  (2)  Proper  adaptation.  The 
doctor  made  some  practical  points  on  leading  the  child  along  lines 
already  interesting  to  him.  May  every  teacher  carry  out  the  sugges- 
tions offered  by  the  writer  of  this  paper,  and  never  again  work  in 
opposition  to  nature,  especially  when  it  is  child  nature  we  are 
operating  on.  Messrs.  Tuttle,  Ross  and  Slade  spoke  in  favorable 
terms  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  Dr.  Hall's  paper. 
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N.  D«  McTaviab,  Esq.,  then  read  a  paper  on  the  Metric  Sytem  in 
our  course.  The  subject  was  ably  dealt  wjth  by  the  writer  in  his 
usual  pleasant  style.  He  argued  in  favor  of  the  system,  showing  how 
arithmetical  calculations  may  be  simplified  by  adopting  A\\8  method. 

Principals  Lay,  McNealy,  Qilroy  and  Crowe  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
metric  system.  Mr.  A.  D.  Ross  (rave  expression  to  some  valuable 
hints  as  to  the  best  method  of  teaching,  the  tables  in  this  sy>«tem. 
The  Superintendent  of  Education  said  that  England  engages  many 
German  clerks  on  account  of  their  knowledge  of  the  metric  system. 

The  public  educational  meeting  in  the  Baptist  church  on  Thursday 
evening  was  a  grand  success.  Inspector  Craig  presided.  On  the 
platform,  A.  H.  MacKay,  LL.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Education  ; 
Firman  McClure,  M.  P.;  H.  J.  Logan,  M.  P.,  and  Principal  R  J.  Lay, 
of  Amherst  Academy.  Inspector  Craig  read  a  letter  from  Mayor 
J.  A.  Dickie,  of  Amherst,  regretting  his  inability  to  be  present  at  this 
meeting.  The  chairman,  Mr.  I.  C  Craig,  complimented  the  citizens 
of  Oxford  in  keeping  pace  with  the  leading  towns  of  the  province  in 
education.'  He  then  introduced  Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay,  Superintendent 
of  Education,  who  began  by  expressing:  himself  as  plrased  to  be 
present  at  this  Institute.  He  said  that  he  had  been  profited  by  the 
meetings  in  his  aim  to  have  the  educational  matters  of  the  Province 
under  his  control  improved,  though  practically  there  is  no  perfect 
system  of  education.  The  world  changes,  consequently  education 
must  change.  He  congratulated  this  Institute  on  being  the  largest 
ever  held  in  the  Province.  He  also  spoke  along  the  line  of  practical 
work  in  school,  emphasizing  the  idea  of  thoroughness  in  teaching, 
and  of  making  the  lessons  lead  pupils  to  look  at  the  indusfrial  side  of 
education.  Education,  in  its  inceptiort,  was  for  the  few,  but  nOw  it  is 
for  all.  He  expressed  himself  as  much  impressed  with  many  things 
on  educational  lines  in  Cumberland  and  Colchester,  making  T^pecial 
mention  of  the  work  started  by  Principal  Lay  when  he  was  School 
Inspector  in  District  10,  the  Joe  Howe  Memorial  Fund,  the  public 
school  buildings  of  Oxford,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  of  the 
town.  He  further  said  that  the  neatness,  cleanliness  and  freedom 
from  marks  or  scratches  on  the  building  spoke  volumes  foi^  the  youth 
of  Oxford. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Messrs.  McClure,  Logan,  Dr.  Hall, 
Prib.  Lay.  The  latter  presented  Inspector  Craig,  in  behalf  of  the 
Institute,  with  two  very  beautiful  chairs,  one  for.  himself  and  the 
other  for  Mrs.  Craig,  accompanied  by  the  following  address  : 

Dear  Sir, — We,  the  teachers  of  District  No.  10,  in  convention 
assembled,  desire  to  express  our  deep  sense  of  the  estimation  in  which 
we  hold  you  as  Inspector.  For  eight  years  you  have  gone  in  and 
out  among  us,  giving  the  most  conscientious  attention  to  your  duty, 
without  sparing  yourself  in  its  arduous  nature,  nor  grudging  time 
nor  efifort  on  your  part  to  help  us  ;  and,  when  we  failed,  to  instruct 
us  in  the  proper  discharge  of  our  duties.  Although  for  a  long  time 
such  have  been  our  feelings,  still,  in  such  a  scattered  community  as 
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you  work,  and  ourselves  so  widelj'  separated,  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  express  our  united  sentiments  on  any  particular  subject  However, 
we  cannot  allow  a  gathjering  like  this  to  pass  without  assuring  you  of 
our  esteeiB^nd  goodwill.  Along  with  that,  as  it  is  holiday  8eafU>D, 
we  de;?ire  you  to  accept  these  two  chairs  as  a  slight  token  of  our 
feeling  toward  you,  in  which  we  hope  that  Mrs.  Craig  and  yourself 
may  spend  maliy  a  happy  evening  talking  with  kindly  feelings  of  the 
teachers  of  District  No.  10.. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  AasociatioB, 

W.  R.  SLADE. 

Secretary 'Treasurer  of  Cumberland  and  North  Colchester  Institute- 

Mr.  Craig  made  an  appropriate  reply,  and  the  meeting  closed  with 
"  God  Save  the  Queen,"  and  three  cheers  for  the  Canadian  Contingent 
in  South  Africa. 

» 

Friday  morning  session,  perhaps  the  most  practical  and  profitable 
meetintf  of  the  Ci)nvention,  was  opened  by  a  very  excellent  paper,  by 
A.  R.  McBain,  Esq.,  on  "  High  School  Work  in  the  Common  School." 
This  paper  eii<:ited  much  interest  and  lively  discussion.  The  prevailing 
opinion  among  those  who  spoke  was  that  High  School  work  beyond 
Grade  IX  should  not  l»e  done  in  our  miscellaneous  schools.  The 
usual  votes  of  thanks  and  exchange  of  complimentary  remarks  were 
gone  throujjh,  and  thpn  the  Institute  appointed  its  officers,  viz.: — M. 
McNealy,  Esq.,  Vic«^- President ;  W.  R.  Slade.  E'^q.,  Secy.-Treasurer ; 
A.  R.  McBain,  Miss  Jennie  Summerville,  Miss  Etta  McAulay,  the 
Principal  o^' Great  Village  School,  and  Dr.  Magee,  Executive  Committee. 

Session  closed  with  God  Save  the  Queen.  Number  enrolled,  182. 
Total  nnmber  of  teachers  present,  200» 

W.  R  SLADE,  Sec'y-Taeasurer. 


FRENCH  TEACHERS^  INSTITUTE 

Premiire  reunion  de  Tlnstitut  Acadien  des  districts  de  Clare  et 
Argyle,  tenue  k  Church  Point  le  17  et  le  18  Mai,  1900.  Prdsidait, 
M.  L'In.specteur,  le  Rev.  J.  J.  Sullivan.  Un  grand  nombre  d'institu- 
teurs  et  d'institutrices  des  deux  districts  assistaient  k  cette  >6union. 

Etaient  presents  le  Dr.  MacKay,  Surintendant  de  TEducation,  le 
Rev.  P^re  Dagnaud,  Sup6rieur  du  College  Ste.  Anne,  THon.  A.  H. 
Coineau,  etc. 

Jeudi  matin,  a  Touverture  de  la  premiere  stance,  M.  le  President 
fit  un  chaleureux  et  Eloquent  discours  de  bien  venue  aux  instituteurs 
et  aux  instituttices,  les  f^licitant  de  la  bonne  volonte  dont  ils  ont  fait 
preuve  en  se  rendant  en  aussi  grand  nombre  k  cette  reunion,  puis 
leur  expliqua  briivement  le  but  de  Tlnstitut  et  terroina  en  insistant 
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sar  la  neceasite  qu'il  y  avaib  d  enseigner  le  fr{in9ais  dans  toutes  nos 
ecoles  acadiennes,  k  Texclusion  de  I'anglais  dansi  les  departements 
primaires. 

Cette'  adresse  est  suivie  *de  la  lecture  d'un  travail  tr^s  instructif 
«ur  le  syst&tne  m^trique,  par  J.  P.  Connolly,  Principal  de  TAcad^raie 
de  Clare.  Dans  son  etude  M.  Connolly  nous  explique  clairement  sur 
quel  principe  on  s'est  bas^  pour  obtenir  Tunite  de  cette  roesure  ;  puis 
il  la  compare  i  notre  systime,  et  par  des  exemples,  demontre  combien 
superieur  il  lui  est,  et  combien  il  .simplitie  les  operations  du  calcul  en 
general.  Ensuite  il  explique  quel  avantage  il  y  aurait  a  mettre  ce 
systfeme  en  usage  dans  tous  les  pa'ys.  II  est,  dit-il,  legalist  par  tout^ 
excepte  en  Russie  et  au  Montenegro,  mais  jusqu'  k  present  peu  mis  en 
usage.  Les  Messieurs  suivants  prirent  part  a  la  discussion  de  ce  travail : 
Rev.  J.  J.  Sullivan,  M.  M.  James  Taylor,  Symphorien  LeBlanc,  A.  F. 
Hache,  M.  Connolly  et  A.  W.  Pothier.  lis  felicitirent  M.  Connolly 
sur  Texcellence  de  sa  conference  dans  laquelle  il  demontre  si  claire- 
ment la  superiorite  du  syst^me  metrique  sur  le  ndtre  et  les  avantages 
qu*il  y  aurait  k  ^'adopter.  Tous  sont*  unanimes  ct  voir  ce  systeme 
8ubstitu6  au  ndtre.  A  la  fin  de  cette  discussion  on  vote  la  resolution 
suivante :  Propose  par  J.  P.  Connolly,  seconde  par  M.  James  Taylor, 
que;  Attendu  que  lenseignement  du  syst&me  metrique  etant  devenu 
obligatoire  dans  nos  ecoles  communes,  tous  les  instituteurs  et  les. 
institutrices  de  Clare  et  d'Argyle,  reunis  en  Convention,  supplient  les 
membres  du  conseil  de  Tinstruction  publique,  s'ils  le  jugent  necessaire, 
de  prendre  des  mesures  pour  faire  pourvoir  toutes  nos  ecoles  d*un 
syst^me  d'e  poids  et  mesures  m^triques.  Ensuite  vint  la  lecture  d*un 
int^ressant  papier  intitule :  Le  salaire  de  Tlnstituteur  est-il  suffisant  ? 
par  Mile.  Amelia  Belliveau.  Dans  le  cours  de  ses  reflexions  Mile. 
Belliveau  demontre  clairement  combien  inf^rieure  est  consid^r^e  la 
classe  enseignante  si  nous  prenons  pour  base  le  salaire  que  les  insti- 
tuteurs et  les  institutrices  rec^oivent^  compare  au  salaire  de  toutes  les 
autres  professions.  Ce  travail  est  discute  avec  beaucoup  d'entrain  et 
tous  s  accordent  a  dire  que  si  les  salaires  sont  bas,  c'est  qu'il  n*y  a  pas 
assez  d'entente  et  d*esprit-de-corps  entre  les  classes  enseignantes. 
Apr^s  la  discussion  bont  passees  les  resolutions  suivantes  : 

Ire.  Qu'  aucun  instituteur  ou  institutrice  ne  doit  s  engager  dans 
une  section  sans  que  ce  soit  a  un  prix  plus  61eve  que  celui  de  son 
pr6decesseur.     Passe  ^  TunanimiXe. 

2eme.  Qu'  avant  de  se  mettre  sur  les  rangs  pour  obtenir  une 
6cole,  le  candidat  devra  premi&rement  s  entendre  avec  I'instituteur  ou 
Tinstitu trice  actuellement  employe  et  ^'assurer  si  il,  ou  elle,  d6sire 
continuer  k  enseigner  dans  cette  section. 

Fass6  a  Tunanimit^. 

Ensuite  Mile.  Z^lie  Saulnier  donna  lecture  d'un  excellent  papier 
"  Le  Fran^ais  et  I'Anglais  doivent-ils  6tre  enseignes  conjointement  dans 
les    d^partements    primaires."     Mile.    Saulnier    nous    a   habilement 
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demontre  combien  il  ^tait  d63avaDtageuz  i  Tilive  de  la!  faire 
apprendre  une  langae  ebrangire  avaot  d  avoir,  une  certaine  connais- 
ance  de  sa  langue  maternelle. 

• 

Ce  papier  est  di^cut^  par  le  Rev.  Pire  Dagnaud,  le  Rev.  Pire 
Sullivan,  M.  James  Taylor,  M.  J.  P.  Connolly,  M.  le  Dr.  MacKay, 
Siirintendant  de  TEducation.  Tous  sont  unanimes  i  dire  que  le 
Fran^ais  devrait  ^tre  enseign^  k  lexclusion  de  TAnglais  dans  tous  les 
departeinents  priinaires  de  nos  ecoles  publiques.  M.  le  Suriutendant 
dit  qu*il  est  surpris  qu'on  n  ait  pas  r(^clame  contre  cet  6tat  de  cboses 
auparavant ;  il  dit  qu'il  est  convajnca  qu'on  ne  peat,  apprendre  une 
langue  ^trang^re  avant  de  posseder  les  premiers  elements  de  sa 
langue  maternelle,  et  qu'il  croyait  qu*au  moins  les  trois  premieres 
anneer4  devraient  Stre  consacrees  i  1  etude  du  fran^ais  dans  toutes  no9 
ecoles  acadiennes.  II  demande  Topinion  de  Tlnstitut  sur  cette  question. 
Alors  il  fut  propose  et  seeonde  que  le  franfiis  devrait  dtre  enseigne 
dans  toutes  nos  ecolen  acadiennss,  k  Texclusion  de  langlats,  les  quatre 
premieres  annees  et  qu'  ensuite  les  deux  langues  seraient  enseign^es 
conjoin  tement. 

M.  James  Taylor  fait  allusion  au  manque  d'appareils  dans  nos 
ecoles  frangaises  et  dit  que  des  d-marches  devraient  dtre  faites 
auptis  du  conseil  de  Tln^ruction  Publique  pour  qu*il  oblige  les 
commissaires  d'ecoles  d  pourvoir  leurs  Ecoles  des  appareils  n^ees- 
saires,  sinon  leur  faire  perdre  Tallocation  provinciate. 

A  la  seance  de  Jeudi  apr^s  midi  M.  James  Taylor  lut  une  adresse 
k  M.  le  Surinttiudant  de  TEJucation,  lui  exprimant  la  haute  appre- 
ciation de  rinstitut  pour  le  vif  int.eret  qu'ii  porte  k  T^ducation  des 
Acadiens  ainsi  que  Thonneur  que  leur  fait  sa  presence  au  milieu 
d  eux. 

9 

M.  le  Suriutendant,  au  milieu  d*un  tonnerre  d*applaudissements  se 
l^ve  et  en  termes  sympathiques  repond  k  cette  adresse ;  il  *remercie 
d*abord  Tlnstitut  pjiiv  tous  les  sentiments  qui  sont  exprim^s 
dans  Tadresse  et  les  paroles  flatteuses  dont  il  est  I'objet ;  il  fait 
remarquer  ensuite  qu'il  etait  heureux  de  constater  que  la  claase 
enseignante  parmi  les  Acadiens  prenait  une  part  si  active  dans  la 
cause  de  I'education.  Je  remarque  aussi,  dit-il,  avec  plaisir,  que  les 
di:iCussions  des  divers  sujets  trait^s"  ici,  sont  faites  avec  entrain  et 
courtoisie;  je  puis  vous  dire  aussi,  sans  flatterie,  que  cet  Institut, 
quoique  k  son  d^but.  d'apr6s  ce  que  j'en  vois,  n'est  nuUement  inferieur 
a  aucun  de  ceux  auquels  j  ai  eu  le  plaisir  d  assister.  Ensuite  U.  le 
Surintendant  insiste  de  nouVeau  sur  la  n^cessit6  d*enseigner  le  fran- 
(ais  a  nos  el^ves  acadiens  si  nous  voulions  parvenir  4  leur  faire 
apprendre  Tanglais.  De  plus  il  nous  assura  de  son  appui  en  tout  ce 
qui  concernerait  I'enseignement  du  fran^ais  dans  nos  6coIes  et  enfin 
termina  en  t^licitant  M.  I'lnspecteur^  le  Rev.  J.  J.  Sullivan,  des  bons 
resultats  qu'il  avait  d6ja  obtenus  par  la  formation  de  cet  Institut  qu'il 
consid^tait  comme  un  puissant  levier,  qui  sans  aucun  doute,  co-op^re- 
rait  beaucoup  a  hausser  le  niveau  de  Tenseignement  dans  nos  Ecoles 
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acadiennes.  Son  discours  est  souvent  interrompu  par  de  chaleareux 
applaudissements.  L'Hon.  A.  H.  Comeau  qui  porte  toujours  an  vif 
int^rdt  a  la  cause  de  T^ducation,  surtout  eelle  de  ses  compatriotes,  fit 
des  remarques  tr^s  appropriees  sur  la  necessity  de  Tadoption  d'une 
serie  de  Hvres  de  lecture  fran^ais. 

Jeudi  soir,  il  y  eut  a.ssemb]6e  publique  dans  la  salle  du  college 
Ste.  Anne  et  en  d6pit  du  mauvais  temps,  Tassemhl^e  6tait  trhs  nom- 
breuse.  Le  Rev.  J,  J.  Sullivan  agiSvsait  comme  president.  A  Touverture 
le  Rev.  P^re  Dagnaud  souhaita  i  M.  le  Surintendant,  au  noin  du 
College  Ste.  Anne,  une  cordiale  bienvenue,  apr^s  quoi  M.  le  President 
prdsenta  M.  le  Dr.  MacKay  qui  paria  pr^  d'une  heure  8ur  la 
grande  question  de  1  education.  L'eloquence  avec  laquelle  il  prononga 
sou  discours  ainsi  que  le  vif  int^r^t  qu'il  eveilla,  captiva  Tattention  de 
son  auditoire  qu'il  tint  suspendu  k  ses  l^vres  du  coniihencement  k  la 
fin  et  qui  souligna  les  passages  particuliirement  heureux  d'applaudis- 
sements  fren^tiques.  Eusuite  le  Revd.  Pfere  Dagnaud,  I'Hon.  A.  H. 
^Com^eau,  M.  P.  P.,  ainsi  que  M.  Connolly  parl^rent  sur  le  m6me  sujet. 

A  la  fin  de  TaBsemblee  M.  le  President  felicita  M.  le  Surintendant 
de  rint6ressant  discours  qu*il  venait  de  nous  faire  entendre,  puis 
remercia  le  Rev.  P.  Dagnaud  de  Tobligeance  quMl  avait  eu  de  mettre 
la  salle  du  College  k  la  disposition  des  instituteurs  et  des  institutrices 
ainsi  que  du  public,  puis  ajourna  Tassemblee  au  lendeinain. — Vendredi 
stance  du  matin 

Lecture  d'une  etude  sur  Tarithm^tique  par  M.  A..  W.  Pothier. 
Ce  papier  fut  tr&s  int^ressant  du  commencement  k  la  fin  et  fut 
discut^  par  le  Rev.  P.  Dagnaud,  M.  Connolly,  A.  F.  Hach^,  etc. 

Lecture  d'un  papier  intitule  "  Le  Fran^ais  est-il  sufiisamment 
enseign^  dans  nos  ecoles,"  par  M.  E.  M.  Belliveau.  M.  Belliveau  a  su 
habilement  demontrer  combien  insufilsant  etait  Tenseignement  du 
Frangais  dans  nos  ^coles.  Mile.  Josephine  Melan^on  sur  le  ''School 
Premises.''  Ce  papier  a  ete  beaucoup  appricie  et  longuement  discut^. 
Ensuite  Mile.  Rose  Anne  Thibodeau  nous  donna  lecture  d'un  excellent 
papier  sur  le  travail  et  Tordre  en  classe.  Quoique  toute  jeune  encore 
Mile.  Thibodeau  fit  preuve  de  son  habilete  dans  Tart  d'enseigner  et 
de  la  maniire  de  distribuer  le  travail  en  classe. 

Un  papier  intitule  "  Nos  livres  de  lecture "  pi^par^  par  M. 
Adolphe  Th^riau  donna  lieu  k  une  chaude  discussion  a  laquelle 
prirent  part  A.  W.  Pothier,  O.  A.  Soucie,  J.  P.  Connolly,  A.  F.  Hach6, 
S  LeBlanc,  Rev.  J.  J.  Sullivan,  Rev.  P.  Dagnaud  et  Mrae.  Theriau, 
A  la  tin  de  la  discussion  fut  passde  la  resolution  suivante  qui  a  ^te 
adoptee  k  Tunanimit^ : 

Propose  et  second^  que  le  livre  de  lecture ''  Les  grandes  Inventions 
modernes  "  soit  condamn^  et  rejet^  de  la  liste  des  livres  adopt^s  par 
le  conseil  de  Tlnstruction  publique.     Pass^  k  Tunanimite. 


f- 
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Election  des  ofiiciers  pour  Tann^e  courante  : 

President Rev.  J.  J.  Sullivan. 

Vice-President James  Taylor. 

Secretaire O.  A.  Soucie. 

Comite — A.  W.  Pothier,  Raymond  D'Entremont,  Mile. 
Rose  Anne  Thibodeau,  Mile.  Helen  Amireau. 

Sur  motion  I'assemblee  est  ajourn<§e  pour  le  mois  de  Mai  prochaih. 

O.  A.  SOUCIE.  Secretaire. 


SUMMARY  REPORT  IN  ENGLISH. 

[From  the  Morning  Chronicle.] 

The  first  meeting  of  the  French  teachers  of  Clare  and  Argyle 
opened  up  at  Church  Point  on  last  Thursday  morning  at  9  o'clock. 
It  was  largely  attended  and  proved  a  great  success.  Dr.  A.  H. 
MacKay,  Superintendent  of  Education,  assisted.  On  entering  th& 
school  room  where  the  teachers  had  convened,  he  was  warmly  wel- 
comed and  presented  with  an  address  on  behalf  of  the  Institute  by 
Mr.  James  Taylor,  the  Vice-President. 

The  Superintendent's  reply  at  once  gained  the  hearts  of  all 
present,  and  inspired  us  with  confidence  and  courage  on  entering  upon 
our  sessional  work.  On  Thursday  evening  at  730  o-clock  a  public 
meeting  was  held  in  St.  Anne's  College  Hall,  Rev.  J.  J.  Sullivan, 
President  of  the  Institute,  in  the  chair. 

The  chief  speaker  was  Dr.  MacKay,  who  for  over  an  hour  held  the 
undivided  attention  of  a  very  large  and  enthusiastic  audience,  among 
others,  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  College.  The  lecture  was 
truly  a  brilliant  effort,  indicative  of  a  mind  possessing  extraordinary 
educational  executive  ability,  and  in  touch  with  all  the  requirements 
of  our  public  school  system. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  appropriate  remarks  were  made 
by  Rev.  Father  Dagnaud,  Superior  of  St.  Ann's  College ;  Hon.  A.  H. 
Comeau,  M.  P.  P.,  and  Mr.  Connolly,  Principal  of  Clare  Academy. 
After  a  few  well  chosen  words  from  the  chairman,  the  National 
Anthem  brought  to  a  close  the  most  interesting  meeting  ever  held  in 
Clare  in  the  interest  of  public  school  education. 

The  teachers  continued  in  session  all  day  Friday.  The  papers 
read  throughout  the  convention  were,  without  exception,  most  inter- 
esting, well  thought  out,  carefully  written  both  in  French  and 
English,  and  discussed  with  a  vim  not  often  found  in  sim  ilar  meetings. 
Many  resolutions,  after  being  thoroughly  debated,  were  adopted  as  to 
the  urgent  necessity  of  changes  being  made  both  in  the  method  of 
teaching  and  as  to  the  books  in  use  in  our  French  schools. 

Before  closing,  Mr.  Hach^,  on  behalf  of  the  teachers,  presented  the 
President,  Rev.  J.  J.  Sullivan,  with  an  address,  expressing  in  warmest 
terms  the  appreciation  of  his  successful  work  in  the  inspection  of  our 
schools,  and  as  organizer  of  our  Institute.  By  unanimous  vote 
Pubnico  was  chosen  as  the  next  place  of  meeting. 
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I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith,  to  be  laid  before  His 
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Superintendent  of  Education. 
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Attorney-Oeneral,  arid  Acting  Provincial  Secretary, 
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GENERAL  REPORT,  1901 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

ON  THE 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

1900-1901. 


To  His  Honour,  Hon.  Alfred  Gilpin  Jones, 

Lieutenant-Oommor  of  Nova  Scotia: 

May  it  Please  Your  Honour, — 

I  beg,,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  to  submit  my  Annual  Report 
on  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Province,  for  the  School  Year  ended 
3l8t  July,  1901. 

For  mach  detail  otherwise  necessary  in  an  annual  report,  I  sub- 
mit as  suppleinentaiy,  the  April  and  October  issues  of  the  Journal 
of  Jiifucntiovj  sent  free  according  to  law  to  every  board  of  public 
school  trustees  in  the  Province.  They  contain,  among  other 
Information,  the  names  of  the  teachers  employed  in  the  schools, 
the  amount  of  the  provincial  aid  paid  each,  the  amount  of  the 
municipal  fund  paid  each  section,  the  names  and  classes  of  the  teach- 
ers licensed  and  of  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  School,  the 
names  and  standing  of  those  who  obtained  '"pass"  certificates  of 
the  four  provincial  high  school  grades,  the  provincial  examination 
question  papers,  the  courses  of  study  for  various  kinds  of  schools, 
and  the  latest  amendments  of  the  school  law. 


GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  School  during  the  year 
was  less  by  1,719  than  last  year.  The  causes  are  alluded  to  in 
some  of  the  inspectors'  reports  in  the  appendix.  While  epidemics 
affected  the  schools  in  some  districts,  industrial  activity''  had  the 
same  effect  in  other  places.  Over  two-thirds  of  this  decrease  were 
boys.  That  there  is  no  decrease  of  population  is  indicated 
by  a  considerable  increase  in  the  lowest  grades,  and  a  slight 
increase  in  the  high  school  grades,  although  there  were  thirty  less 
schools  in  operation. 
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This  decrease  was  due  mainly  to  the  counties  of  Inverness, 
Victoria  and  Richmond ;  for,  as  shown  further  on,  five  counties 
maintained  their  own,  and  five  others  increased  the  number  of 
schools. 

Five  Manual  Training  schools,  with  an  aggregate  of  1,238 
pupils,  went  into  operation  for  the  fii'st  time  under  the  new  law ; 
and  there  is  the  prospect  of  a  large  increase  next  year. 

The  Provincial  Aid  to  teachers  under  the  new  scale  gave  each 
class  of  teachers  a  slightly  increased  grant,  as  was  estimated. 

The  scholai*ship  standard  of  all  new  teachei*s  has  been  raised 
without  causing  a  stringency  in  the  supply — the  scarcity  in  the 
eastern  counties  being  due  to  local  causes. 

The  Science  building  of  the  Provincial  Normal  School  has  been 
finished  and  thoroughly  equipped,  and  the  main  building  has  also 
been  partly  remodeled  and  improved. 

The  scheme  for  the  gradual  supplying  of  our  schools  with 
trained  teachers,  originated  in  1893,  is  still  carrying  out  the 
promise  of  its  early  years,  without  causing  the  stress  and 
dislocation  which  would  inevitably  have  been  produced  by  a  more 
direct  method.  This  gradual  evolution  is  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing figures  showing  the  number  of  Normal-trained  teachers 
employed  by  our  school  boards  in  preference  to  others  for  the 
nine  years  from  1893  to  1901,  namely  : — 

408,  499,  616,  690,  752,  798,  840,  887  and  947. 

Although  the  number  of  schools  in  operation  was  thii*ty  less 
than  last  year,  and  the  general  expenses  correspondingly  less 
also,  as  shown  on  page  11,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  school 
libraries  and  general  equipment  of  the  fewer  schools  exceeded 
considerably  all  of  last  year.  This  indicates  without  any 
doubt  a  healthy  tone  of  activity  in  the  schools. 

In  the  high  school  grades  there  has  also  been  great  activity — in 
some  places,  if  a  few  of  the  press  correspondents  can  be  relied 
upon — excessive  activity,  showing  itself  in  a  tendency  to  press 
forward  some  pupils  who  wore  not  previously  sufiSciently  prepared, 
or  who  for  other  reasons  should  not  be  required  to  take  a  full  course, 
to  win  certificates  of  high  school  scholarship.  lii  order  to  save  even 
a  few  pupils  from  such  pressure,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the 
centml  authority  to  compel  the  attention  of  school  boards  to 
their  responsibilities  in  adopting  inelastic  or  unreasonable  local 
regulations.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  places  the  elastic  *<  full 
course"    prescribed    as   imperative   for    certificates,     has   been 
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interpreted  as  imperative  for  papila ;  although  the  other  regula- 
tions and  the  statistical  forms  to  be  filled  in  both  registers  and 
returns  should  be  sufficient  to  preclude  such  a  notion.  This  defect, 
however,  if  it  does  really  exist,  is  not  related  to  the  serious 
defect  of  apathy ;  but  rather  to  errors  of  judgment  in  teacher 
or  parent.  It  will  be  much  easier  to  quiet  excessive  and  misdi- 
rected activity  than  to  quicken  apathetic  schools,  which  our  high 
schools  at  the  present  moment  are  certainly  not. 

Finally,  the  people  are  becoming  alivQ  to  the  value  of  good 
school  accommodation  for  their  children,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
improved  buildings  which  are  going  up  in  every  quarter  of  the 
Province.  Inspectors  are  bringing  reasonable  pressure  on  those 
who  require  it,  not  only  to  improve  the  school  house,  the  home 
of  the  children  for  a  large  portion  of  the  day,  but  to  consolidate 
small  and  poor  sections,  so  that  a  good  school  house  and  a  worthy 
teacher  can  be  maintained.  That  this  expense,  while  painful  to 
the  unappreciative  and  obstructive  minority  in  such  localities,  is 
not  excessive,  is  shown  by  the  comparison  of  the  cost  of  schools 
in  Nova  Scotia  with  those  of  the  States,  given  on  pages  ix  and 
X  following. 

I  now  present  a  statistical  abstract  of  the  school  year,  compar- 
ing each  item  with  the  corresponding  item  of  the  previous  year, 
then  a  conspectus  of  public  school  statistics  from  1820  to  date, 
followed  by  a  comparison  of  our  school  expenditures  with  those 
of   the  principal  groups  of  the  United  States  from  1871  to  1900. 

Then  the  detailed  report  follows,  mainly  in  the  order  suggested 
by  the  statistical  tables. 


STATISTICAL  ABSTRACT. 
1. — Sections. 

1900.  1901.         Deoraase.     IncroMe. 

School  Sections  in  Province 1 875         1848  27       

Sections  without  Schools 132  145       13 

2. — Sections. 


• .  •  • 


Schools  in  operation .2417  2387  30 

session  50  days  or  under. .       9  13  ....  4 

50  to  100  days 30  39       9 

100  to  150  days   ..    117  107  10       

150  to  200  days...   235  298       63 

200  (and  less  than 

full  term) 1138  1016  122       

"       full  term 888  914       26 

Average  days  in  session 203.7  200.6  3.1  .... 


« 

it 
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3. — Teachers. 

Number  of  Teachers 2557 

Normal  trained .  887 

Class  A.,  Male  Teachers 70 

19 

143 

270 

184 

761 

.• 219 

891 


« 


« 


i< 


«c 


<( 


« 


A.,  Female 
B.,  Male 
B.,  Female 
C,  Male 
C,  Female 
D.,  Male 
D.,  Female 


<( 


(I 


t( 


<« 


tt 


tt 


Total  Male  Te^achers 616 

Total  Female  Teachers 1941 

New  Teachers 463 

Teachers,  service  1  year  or  under 65b' 

1  to  2  years 274 

2  to  3  years 238 

3  to  4  years 227 

4  to  5  years Vo'S 

5  to  7  years 258 

7  to  10  years 275 

10  to  15  years 216 

15  to  20  years 114 

20  to  30  years 108 

30  years  and  over . .  28 

New  Licenses  issued  (all  classes) ....  896* 

*  Incorrectly  given  as  918  in  Report  for  1900. 

4. — Attendance. 

Pupils  on  register,  1st  quarter  ....  81,972 

2nd      "       90,181 

3rd      "       93,475 

4th      "       99,670 

A  V.  Daily  Attendance,  1st  "       57,148 

2nd"  ....  54,106 

3rd  **  . , . .  51,857 

4th  "       54,035 


tt 


ti 


tt 


u 


l< 
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it 


tt 
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tt 
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tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


it 


tt 


tt 


it 


tt 


tt 


,1 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


it 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


2492 

947 

79 

25 

122 

300 

166 

737 

173 

890 

540 

1952 

466 

658 

310 

244 

198 

163 

241 

235 

213 

115 

84 

31 

830 


72,227 
87,476 
91,518 
96,774 
54,596 
50,172 
50,442 
52,810 


65 


21 

•  • 

18 
24 
46 
1 
76 


29 


•  .  •  • 


17 

40 

3 

•  . 

24 

•  • 
66 


9,745 
2,705 
1,957 
2,896 
2,552 
3,934 
1,415 
1,225 


Total  Days' Attendanceforyear.il, 3 18,7 71  10,763,651  555,120 

5. — Classification  of  Pupils. 

Grade  I.  (and  Kindergarten)    ....  18,798 

II 13.257 

III 12,256 

IV 12,816 

v.... 10,666 

VI 9,014 

VII 8,825 

VIII 7,248 


60 
9 
6 

•      • 

30 


11 
3 
2 

36 
6 


1 

I      ■ 

3 


^otal  in  Common  School  Grades . .     92,880 


19,185 

....  do7 

13,089 

168  .... 

11,975 

281  .... 

12,655 

161  .... 

10,590 

76  .... 

8,700 

314  .... 

8,292 

633  .... 

6,628 

620  .... 

91,114 

1,766  .... 
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Grade  IX 4,391 

"      X  1,894 

"      XI 865 

"      XII 99 


4,461 

■  •  •  • 

70 

1,850 

44 

•  •  1  ■ 

878 

•  •  •  • 

13 

107 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1719 

8 

7,296 

47 

98,410 

■  ■  •  • 

3,470 

•   •   •   • 

.11 

1,511 

387 

•   •   •  • 

1,584 

34 

•  •  •  • 

4,070 

•  •  •  • 

17 

J,C42 

•  •  •  • 

64 

Total  in  High  Schcx)l  Grades  ....       7,294 

Total  in  Public  Schools 100,129 

Wrote  at  High  School  Exams ....  3,459 

Passed  in  Grades  written  for. . . .  1,898 

Pull  Academic  High  School  Pupils  1,618 
Full   non-Academic  High  School 

Pupils 4.053 

Partial  High  School  Pupils   1.678 

6. — Section  Statistics. 

Property  in  Section $82  641,987  $82,026,153  $615,834  . . 

School  Property  in  section .  1,675,629  1,632,460  43,169   .. 

Vote  at  annual  meeting 519,620  470,108  49,512   . . 

Buildings  and  repairs 120,551  86,532  34019   . . 

Teachers'  salaries 380,681  370,934  9,747    . . 

Vols,  in  school  libraries 14,334  14,789  455 

Maps,  charts,  globes,  etc 7,991  8,017  26 

Scientific  app.  and  collection  16,271  18,059  1788 

Total  lit.  and  scien.  app 55,132  57,573  2441 

7. — Total  Expenditure. 

Total  Provincial  Aid $248,309    $254,778     $6,469 

Total  Municipal  Funds ......    1 19,923       1 19,870     $47  

Total  Section   Assessment...   519,620       470,108       49,512      


Total  Expenditure,  Public  Edu- 
cation   $887,852     $844,762     $43,090 

8. — Enrolmknt  and  Average  Attendance  of  Pupils. 

Total  annual  enrolment 100,129     98,410     1,719 

Daily  present  on  an  average 56,224     53,043     2,581 
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HISTORICAL  AND  COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS. 

The  historical  and  comparative  statistics  given  in  the  following 
tabulations  are  of  general  interest,  and  explain  themselves  without 
the  aid  of  comment : 

CONSPECTUS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STATISTICS 

(A)  Before  the  Free  School  System. 


Ybab. 


Average  Ko.  of 
Teaoners,    Winter 
and  Summer. 

Avera^  No.  of 

Pupils  enrolled. 
Winter  and  Summer. 

Local  Funds, 
$4  =  £1. 

Provincial  Grants, 
$4  =  £1. 

Total  Cost  of  Schools. 

Annual  Cost  per 
Pupil**  enrolled." 

Rkmakks. 


1820 
4 
8 
9 

1831 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 

1841 
2 
3 
4 
6 
7 

1850 
1 
2 


6 
7 
8 
9 
1860 
1 
2 

3 
4 


217 


375 
423 
457 
444 
530 
550 
648 
854 
939 
935 
1001 
1041 
896 
878 
967 


907 


1002 
1127 
1061 
1059 
1043 
1092 
1072 
1112 


5.514 
6,639 
12,000 
12,941 
11.771 
13,161 
12,573 
15292 
16,000 
20,910 
29,382 
29,723 
30,979 
33,960 
34,729 
25,328 
20,579 
32,762 


31.010 


31,307 
34,356 
33,742 
35,681 
35,293 
33,652 
36,087 
37,483 
35,405 


$  48,792 
31.367 
57.602 
37,468 
49.8 1 3 
60.000 


83.973 
92,272 
88,190 
79.828 
98,1 72 

100,556 
83,611 

107,107 


103,608 


104,047 
128,222 
129,672 
135,041 
121,873 
129.775 
129,999 
130.664 
1 1 5,226 


$  7.338 
16.628 
17.865 
27.323 
28,000 


36,112 
34,396 
36,255 
37,712 
43,394 
42,368 
42,675 
47,982 


46,642 


42,355 
53,519 
53,319 
46.891 
45,742 
46,833 
47,888 
45,472 
47,930 


$  34,720 


38,705 
74,230 
55,333 
77,136 
78,000 


120,095 
126,668 
124445 
117,540 
136,566 
142,924 
136.286 
155,389 


150.250 


146.402 
181,741 
182,991 
181,932 
167.615 
170,608 
177.887 
176.136 
163.156 


$3  29 
5  64 


4 
5 

4 


o 
5 
5 
4 
5 
4 


40 
04 
88 


4  09 
4  26 

4  02 
3  46 

3  93 

5  64 

4  61 
4  74 


4  85 


4  68 
29 


42 
11 
75 
25 
93 


4  70 
4  61 


Common 
Schools  only. 


Common 
and 
High  Schools. 

J.  W.  Dawson. 

M 
If 

M.  &R. 

A.  Forrester. 

u 
it 
U 
tt 
it 
tt 
€1 

T.  H.  Rand. 
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(B).     Undbe  the 

Fees  School  Stbteh. 

'& 

2i 

a 

P 

i 

^ 

'S-i 

■ 

B> 

l5 

§ 

H 

1 

5 

1 

£.s 

!i 

l| 

.1 

1 

1 

i 
i 

il 

i 

< 

1"  !^-= 

1' 

1 

1 

¥  y^i  1 

1988 

9I< 

3S,4ill 

23,672 

iM.O 

S  124,673 

$  S3.26.V«  217,936 

0.26 

Rand. 

ti 

10S9 

50,574 

29,239 

57.8 

176,252 

»  55;462 

136,821 

368.536 

12.60 

1310 

65,896 

36,9IS 

5.1.1 

262,913 

91,477 

18^,000 

516,390 

13.98 

8 

1390 

68,612 

39,781 

59.2 

298,659 

91,968 

164,750 

555,367 

13.98 

9 

1B15 

74,13» 

43,078 

58,1 

286,764 

91,7^ 

187,387 

645,001 

ia.07 

1S70 

I6G9 

75.279 

42.177 

5ti,0 

2H6,160 

91,762 

174.60! 

.■.32,5^4 

12,62 

Hu.,1. 

1620 

75.995 

43,612 

67.1 

217,209 

91,762 

176,174 

515,145 

11.8! 

2 

1662 

73,6SH 

4*1,806 

85.4 

245,769 

96,461 

171. .395 

512,616 

1^-56 

3 

1614 

74,297 

41„1K2 

s.s.S 

265.J74 

105,029 

165,562 

636,86S 

12.91 

1 

4 

1658 

76.277 

44,H3 

5B.0 

2H7.349 

107,801 

175,013 

669.863 

12.90 

B 

177S 

79,123 

44,229 

.^,3 

320,130 

107,391 

185,565 

613.091 

13.86 

H 

a 

1810 

79,813 

4S.373 

56.3 

338.83^ 

106,781 

194,00.=. 

640,2:i4 

14-11 

-i 

7 

IS88 

S2,S64 

48,890 

56.8 

324,550 

106.833 

204,266 

635,649 

13  61 

AUiaon 

8 

1954 

B2,84h 

48.991 

6H.0 

368,38. 

106, U20 

208,115 

683,317 

13.06 

9 

igsB 

e2,998'  45,857 
76.393'  42,580 

55. J 

107,191 

1!05,576 
196.217 

]HSO 

1809 

65.7 

'  28i',58i 

107,181 

'584,959 

i3'74 

I 

ISSl 

78,«28|43,4fll 

55.1 

286.086 

106.695 

185.519 

578,300 

13.31 

2 

1932 

79,W2 

43,748 

55.3 

290,564 

106,949 

184,627 

582,140 

13.31 

3 

1961 

80,477 

4B,efiO 

56.7 

316,477 

120,340 

186,088 

622,91)5 

13.65 

4 

20U 

82,153 

47,280 

57. -^ 

314,17:; 

120,315 

ini,i24 

626,641 

13.23 

5 

2054 

84,02A 

4tl,3'.)8 

67.8 

334.1  44 

ia)„i-28 

199,188 

65!t,560 

13.50 

e 

2111 

83,714 

51,14-2 

39.6 

321.954 

120,377 

209.834 

652,165 

12.75 

7 

2148 

85,474 

SU,I«5 

.=-8,5 

337,216 

119,017 

216,085 

672,348 

13-43 

s 

2133 

84,534 

48,707 

67.6 

34fi,3l4 

118,485 

211,196 

675,995 

13  88 

8 

2182 

84,429 

50."38 

nO.M 

341.716 

118,281 

212.922 

672,919 

13.45 

ISBO 

2214 

85,482 

49,620 

58-0 

377, 5i9 

118.349 

213,434 

709,312 

14.29 

-'229 

83,548 

49,347 

^9,0 

3B.1.077 

118,301 

213.906 

725,  .;84 

14.60 

MacK 

y 

2 

2268 
i3]9 

85,077 

50,975 

59.8 

410,017 

VM.Vi- 

216,430 

746,574 

14. 'i6 

3 

94,8B9 

50.103 

■^8 

413,448 

89,62-1 

166,040 

Bfifl.m 

13.35 

Vt  year 

■ 

4 

23S1 

98,710 

51,152 

51.8 

461,a)0 

I'X.m 

220,436 

795.143 

15,. "^ 

g 

5 

^399 

100,5f>f, 

5i,iJ06 

63.7 

463,144 

119,900 

238,760 

811,804 

15.03 

6 

2439 

iOI,03:i 

54.015 

hS  4 

4S0,97-* 

120,018 

242,345 

913,3.15 

l.'i.OS 

S 

7 

24SS 

100.847 

H922 

54.4 

448,-J63 

119,602 

242,81 1 

810,076 

14.76 

1 

8 

2510 

ioi,ai.i 

57.T7I 

67 

47.S,1(M 

iis.sna 

21B..'*37 

S.1B,81f» 

14,52 

9 

srtj  io'>,r,i: 

■;u,i.-i    i-i  r.R| 

J900 

1 

2V.I2,  !i-,l(.. 

'':;';' ^1  ' 

.-.I'l  ■:.'' 

i,.,.,... 

^■j;\,";'-;    \-]  I';? 

< 

*Id  1883  tbe  transitioii  was  made  from  the  school  year  of  tino  terms  endios  on  the 
SlBtOctober  to  the  aohool  year  of  one  term  en<)mg  on  theSlsCJtil;  This  Bchoul 
;ekr.  tharefore,  coniistad  of  the  nine  calendar  months  from  the  Ut  of  November  to 
the  Slat  of  July  1893.  From  thia  date  the  Mfond  cnluma  of  the  table  above  givea 
tbe  "Ko.  of  Teachers  H  uring  the  year,"  and  the  rAtrd  column  givea  the  "Annual 
EnrolmtHit." 

This  table  has  been  carefully  compared  with  the  recorda ;  so 
that  its  figures  caa  be  as.'iuined  to  be  correct  when  there  is  any 
difference  between  them  and  those  in  any  table  previously  pub- 
lished. 

On  the  following  page  is  shown  n  graphic  representation  of  the 
above  comparative  growth  of  Provincial,  Municipal  and  Sectional 
coat  of  education,  with  the  population  and  enrolment  of  pupils 
from  1864  to  1901. 
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IX 


School  Expenditures  Per  Capita  of  "Average  Attendance" 
IN  THE  United  States  of  America  and  Nova  Scotia  for 
THE  School  Years  Ended  as  Follows: 


Year. 


S 


» 


1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875 . 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881 . 

1882. 

1 888 . 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1881). 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1  h98 . 

1899. 

1900. 


5| 


I 


SCO 


• 

1 

5 

m 

«^ 

E 

& 

o; 

♦^ 

e6 

s 

> 

^ 

1 

I 


15 
16 
15 
13 
15 

13 
12 
12 
l:J 
14 
14 
14 
15 
15 
15 
15 
10 
17 
17 
18 
IH 
18 
18 
18 
IS 
18 


20 
93 
06 
85 
91 
70 
64 
67 
97 
71 
61 
05 

V  m 

oo 
63 
12 
06 
07 
71 
55 
23 
54 
20 
58 
62 
41 
76 
67 
76 


18*09 
20  ?9 


$18 
18 
19 
19 
2(1 
19 
17 
16 
16 
15 
17 
17 
18 
18 
19 
19 
19 
20 
21 
23 
23 
24 
25 
26 
26 
28 
28 
29 
29 
31 


31, $10  271 


86 
89 

89l 

n' 

14 
89 
55 
05 
64 
14 
35 
17 
37 
19 
11 
38 
60 
64 
58 
66 
89 
91 
21 
84 
45 
77 
34 
11 
72 


10  46 
9  25 
9  01 
8  98 
8  65 
7  68 
7  21 
6  76 
6  60 


7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


22 

(;3 

46 
44 
32 
33 


$9 
9 
8 
7 
7 
6 
0 
5 
5 

n 

o 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


00 
08 
39 
55 
51 
70 
25 
98 
65 
40 
72 
25 
17 
26 
74 
93 


7  33 

6  88 

7  61 

6  00 

7  77 

7  12 

7  78 

7  28 

8  52 

7  78 

8  74 

7  82 

8  65 

7  72 

8  61 

7  58 

8  58 

7  69 

8  87 

7  00 

9  3:i 

7  09 

8  97 

7  09 

9  79 

6  92 

10  68 

7  34 

$14 
16 
16 
16 
16 
10 
15 
15 
14 
14 
15 
15 
16 
16 
17 
17 
17 
18 
19 
19 
19 
20 
20 
21 
20 
20 
19 
19 
20 
20 


87 

36 

53 

57 

09 

91 

93 

0^ 

22 

39 

19 

79 

69 

90| 

53 

45 

4.) 

2!) 

3:) 

70 

42 

13 

02 

29 

20 

09 

75 

47 
32 
85 


$21 
23 
25 
24 
20 
26 
24 
25 
23 
22 
23 
24 
25 
24 
26 
25 
24 
27 
29 
30 
33 
33 
33 
29 
27 
27 
25 
28 

26 
30 


t 


87$11  81 
57  12  56 

12 

12 

13 

14 

13 

13 


04 

36 

85 

35 

09 

82' 

39 

59 

81 

32 

39 

69 

31 

52 

85 

38 

37 

57 

42 

55 

57 

06 

32 

16 

86 

29 

52 

44 


13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
12 
13 
13 
13 
14 
14 
14 
•13 
to 
15 
15 
14 
14 
14 
15 


94 
90 
86 
11 
61 
96 


74 

36 

31 

65 

23 

50 

75 

43 

88 

45 

29 

09 

65 

35 

54 

03 

05 

76 

52 

5a 

79- 


*  Three-fourlhs  of  a  year. 
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Expenditure  ''per  pupil  in  avkbage  attendance"  in  each 
State  of  U.  S.  A.  and  in  Nova  Scotia,  for  the  year  1900 
— arranged  in  order  of  amounts 


Nevada J47  81 

^ew  York 38  97 

Oolorado 38  12 

Massachusetts 37  76 

Montana 35  44 

California 35  00 

District  of  Columbia ....  34  63 

Rhode  Island 34  09 

North  Dakota 33  08 

New  Jersey 30  26 

Arizona 29  45 

Connecticut 28  58 

Washington 27  98 

Pennsylvania 25  12 

Wyoming 24  95 

Oregon 24  75 

Nebraska 24  22 

Illinois 24  07 

South  Dakota 23  51 

Minnesota 23  15 

Vermont 22  85 

New  Hampshire 22  02 

Maryland 21  95 

Iowa 21  89 

Ohio 21  63 


West  Virginia $21  27 

Utah 21  21 

Indiana 19  28 

Michigan 18  08 

Idaho 18  22 

Wisconsin   17  73 

Kansas 17  66 

Maine 17  53 

Missouri 16  99 

Nova  Scotia 15  79 

New  Mexico 15  31 

Delaware 13  99 

Texas 11  35 

Oklahoma 10  77 

Florida 10  21 

Virginia 9  70 

Kentucky 8  58 

Louisiana 7  76 

Arkansas 7  01 

Georgia 6  64 

Mississippi 6  48 

Tennessee 5  17 

South  Carolina 4  44 

North  Carolina 4  34 

Alabama 3  10 
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COMMENTS  ON  STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

School  Sections. 

Table  I  shows  a  decrease  of  27  school  sections.  Were  this  all 
due  to  the  coDsolidation  of  small  sections  it  would  mean  a  great 
gain.  But  it  is  only  partly  due  to  this  cause.  In  the  following 
counties  sections  ceasing  to  exist  on  account  of  the  shifting  of  the 
population  were  written  off  by  the  District  School  Commissioners, 
namely,  Guysboro  12,  Inyemess  10,  and  Ejngs  3.  Union  of 
sections  occurred  in  Cumberland,  Richmond  and  Inverness.  It  is 
hoped  that  during  the  present  year  this  consolidation  may  go  on 
at  a  more  rapid  rate.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  still  a 
tendency  to  subdivide  sections,  just  in  those  counties  whei'e  such 
a  tendency  has  already  done  most  evil. 

School  Sections  Without  School. 

Hants,  Lunenburg  and  Queens  counties  have  signalized  them- 
selves by  having  no  section  without  school. 

As  compared  with  last  year  the  following  counties  improved  by 
the  number  of  schools  given  after  each ;  Halifax  3,  Guysboro  2, 
Hants  1,  Lunenburg  1,  Yarmouth  1.  The  following  are  the  same 
as  last  year:  Antigonish,  Cumberland,  Digby,  Halifax  City, 
Pictou,  Queens  and  Shelburne.  The  following  went  back  :  An- 
napolis 1,  Inverness  1,  Colchester  3,  Cape  Breton  4,  Kings  4, 
Richmond  4,  and  Victoria  4. 

In  the  appendix  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  sections  without 
school,  with  notes  describing  their  general  condition. 

Enlarging  Sections. 

The  geographical  extent  of  a  school  section  in  a  region  which 
is  not  wealthy  and  thickly  settled  is  recommended  by  the  Regu- 
lations to  be  not  less  than  the  space  swept  by  a  mdius  of  two 
miles — about  8,000  acres.  The  disadvantage  of  being  even  two 
miles  from  the  school-house  is  more  than  comi>ensated  for  by  a 
steady  school  and  a  good  teacher. 

In  the  four  counties  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  (although 
428  schools  were  open),  there  have  been  78  sections  without  school, 
namely,  in  Cape  Breton  36,  in  Inverness  22,  in  Victoria  12,  and 
in  Richmond  8.  Now,  throughout  the  whole  Island,  the  geo- 
graphical size  of  the  school  sections  do  not  average  one-half  the  size 
recommended.     But,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  statement  refeiTed 
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to  above,  as  in  the  appendix,  many  of  these  sections  are  in  outlying 
regions,  where  even  the  geographical  area  recommended  ooald 
not  be  of  any  material  advantage  to  the  school. 

Each  of  the  428  schools  had  an  average  daily  attendance  of  only 
20.  Were  the  sections  of  double  the  average  size  as  they  should 
be,  each  would  have  an  attendance  of  about  40,  and  would  be 
strong  enough,  to  support  good  teachers. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  responsible  for  a  considerable  number  of 
these  vacant  schools,  when  we  know  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
teachers  in  the  province  who  could  not  obtain  schools,  and  in  some 
inspectorates  none  of  the  lower  class  teachers  were  employed. 
The  industrial  activity  in  Cape  Breton  has  also,  no  doubt,  inten- 
sified the  difficulty,  by  offering  stronger  inducements  to  those 
who  would  otherwise  teach  for  the  small  pittance  which  can  be 
offered  as  a  salary  in  a  poor  section,  perhaps  one-third  or  one- 
iourth  of  its  proper  size. 

The  attention  of  Inspectors  and  District  School  Boards  has  been 
directly  called  to  this  state  of  affairs,  while  the  law  has  been  so 
changed  that  small  sections  can  be  united  by  them,  tiolenn  v(}lens\ 
if  necessary.  Poor  sections  which  receive  onf-^^nrd  more  of  Pro- 
vincial and  Municipal  grants  must  now  qualify  by  being  enlarged 
to  the  proper  size  if  it  is  possible. 

Guysboro  had  12  sections  without  school ;  but  under  the  tactful 
management  of  Inspector  Macdouald  this  number  is  being  lessened 
very  rapidly  at  present.  It  will  be  seen  that  Inspector  Mac- 
donald  in  his  report  suggests  a  special  Institute  to  be  held  at  some 
central  point  for  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  and  the  counties  of 
Antigonish  and  Guysboro — which  I  recommend  to  the  Council. 

Union  of  Several  Small  Sections. 

In  my  last  two  reports  I  referred  especially  to  excellent  results 
obtained  in  Australia  and  some  of  the  States  in  uniting  several 
sections  and  conveying  the  distant  children  to  school  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  united  Section.  In  this  manner  it  is  possible,  where 
the  conditions  are  favorable,  for  the  poorest  sections  to  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  a  graded  school,  a  comfortable  school  room  and  good 
teachers,  at  no  greater  cost  than  the  inadequate  if  not  useless 
schools  otherwise  possible. 

Some  attempt  was  made  to  stimulate  sections  to  try  this  plan ; 
but  the  cost  of  conveyance,  in  the  places  considered,  appeared  to- 
be  too  ffreat  to  the  cautious  men  interested. 
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Professor  Robertson,  on  behalf  of  Sir  William  Macdonald, 
thoaght  the  scheme  was  worthy  of  trial ;  and  in  order  to  extend 
to  the  poorer  rural  parts  of  the  country  some  such  benefit  as  his 
Manual  Training  demonstrations  introduced  to  the  more  populous 
centres,  he  intimated  the  possibility  of  Sir  William's  assuming  the 
cost  of  some  initial  demonstration  of  the  scheme.  He  has  since 
published  his  intention  of  making  this  test. 

The  towns  and  villages  offer  the  most  promising  centres  of  con- 
solidation for  surrounding  sections,  and  it  is  hoped  we  may  soon 
have  some  decisive  experiments. 

Teachers. 

Sixty-five  teachei's  less  were  employed  this  year  than  the  year 
previous.  As  the  schools  open  were  only  30  less,  it  follows  that 
there  was  an  improvement  of  35 — that  is,  35  schools  which  had 
two  teachers  last  year  for  different  portions  of  the  year,  were 
unbroken  this  year  by  a  change  of  teachers. 

Another  desirable  feature  is  shown  in  Table  II,  the  increase 
of  the  highest  class  of  teachers.  This  has  been  stimulated  by  the 
new  regulations  for  **  Superior  Schools."  When  trustees  put 
their  school  building,  grounds  and  equipment  on  a  superior  plane 
and  engage  the  service  of  a  Class  '*  A  "  teacher,  the  effoit  is  recog- 
nized by  allowing  the  teacher  to  participate  in  the  Class  •*  A  " 
grant.  This  tends  not  only  to  the  improvement  of  school  accom- 
modations, but  to  the  retention  of  more  of  the  higher  class  teachers 
in  the  profession,  while  it  prepares  the  way  for  the  abolition  of 
the  lowest  class  in  the  near  future. 

Another  satisfactory  trend  is  visible  in  the  continued  growth  of 
the  proportion  of  Normal-trained  teachers  in  the  profession  since 
1893.  As  teachers  are  employed  by  school  boards  it  is  evident 
that  those  who  have  had  training  in  our  Provincial  Normal  Schools 
are  on  the  whole  preferred  to  others.  The  following  table  shows 
this  continuous  trend,  which  not  only  speaks  well  for  the  Normal 
School  but  promises  well  for  improved  teaching : — 


XIV 
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Normal-Trained  Teachers  Employed. 

COINTIKS. 

1893. 

1894. 

189.^. 

ll^»6. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Annapolis .... 

25 

25 

33 

35 

33 

38 

45 

51 

60 

Antigonish  . . . 

2 

7 

6 

6 

10 

13 

20 

25 

25 

Cape  Breton . . 

17 

22 

29 

33 

34 

41 

43 

49 

47 

Colchester  . . . 

63 

67 

85 

98 

106 

101 

87 

88 

90 

Cumberland  . . 

75 

83 

95 

104 

109 

104 

114 

107 

119 

Digby . 

17 

14 

14 

27 

28 

28 

31 

29 

32 

Guysboro 

2 

13 

18 

13 

18 

16 

24 

29 

27 

Halifax  Co . . . 

23 

40 

57 

57 

53 

57 

60 

56 

54 

Halifax  City . . 

31 

35 

34 

38 

44 

48 

54 

59 

62 

Hants 

45 

38 

48 

46 

51 

63 

62 

63 

74 

Inverness  .... 

7 

7 

17 

20 

21 

24 

25 

31 

39 

Kiuffs 

23 

35 

48 

43 

49 

40 

40 

52 

59 

Lauenburg . . . 

23 

34 

38 

51 

57 

63 

61 

60 

59 

Pictou 

20 

33 

41 

49 

56 

53 

52 

56 

55 

Queens 

5 

7 

7 

15 

10 

15 

13 

18 

14 

Sichmond .... 

5 

5) 

6 

7 

13 

10 

16 

18 

17 

Shelbnme .... 

3 

4 

5 

13 

16 

18 

19 

21 

25 

Victoria 

4 

4 

9 

6 

7 

19 

20 

15 

20 

Yarmouth 

18 

22 

26 

29 

37 

47 

54 

60 

69 

Totals..   408     499     616     690     752     798     840     887     947 


THE  PROVINCIAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

This  school,  which  has  always  been  doing  good  work  irom 
the  date  of  its  institution  under  Dr.  Forrester  in  1855,  has  now 
been  more  fully  equipped  than  ever  before. 

The  new  Science  building,  which  also  functions  as  the^  School 
of  Agriculture,  has  been  completed  with  a  full  set  of  well  fur- 
nished laboratories  for  biological  work,  qualitative  and  quantita- 
tive chemical  work,  mineralogical  and  geological  work,  and  a 
special  library. 

The  main  building  has  been  partly  remodeled  internally,  fitted 
up  with  modern  accommodations,  a  physical  laboratory  and  an 
enlarged  general  library. 

The  Macdonald  Manual  Training  School  under  the  charge  of 
T.  B.  Kidner  and  his  staff,  is  installed  in  the  original  Normal 
School  building  of  1855,  and  looks  out  on  the  campus  in  the 
foreground  of  our  photogravure — the  frontispiece. 

The  Truro  Domestic  Science  School  under  the  directorship  of 
Principal  Campbell,  and  also  affiliated  to  the  Normal  School,  is 
by  the  side  of  the  Manual  Training  School. 
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And  finally,  the  public  schools  of  Truro  are  affiliated  as  Train- 
ing Schools,  where  student  teachers  have  to  develop  power  and 
demonstrate  their  skill  in  teaching  a  regular  school.  These 
schools  are  conducted  by  an  able  staff  of  teachers. 

Normal  School  Work. 

In  the  Normal  School  we  have  now  a  very  well  equipped  in- 
stitution, which  promises  to  make  its  influence  on  public  educa- 
tion felt  with  increasing  power  as  the  years  go  on.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  all  such  an  institution  can  do  in  one  year  is  ap- 
proximately limited  to  the  number  of  trained  teachera  sent  out. 
In  1901  some  250  teachers  were  in  attendance — the  largest  number 
in  the  history  of  the  school.  But  this  figure  includes  a  number 
of  the  lower  classes  of  scholarship  who  are  in  attendance  but 
from  three  to  six  months. 

The  teachers  who  are  allowed  to  enter  the  profession  directly 
from  the  public  schools  without  attending  the  Noimal  School  are 
tested  simply  by  the  annual  government  written  examination — 
necessarily  a  very  crude  and  fallible  test  for  the  selection  of 
teachers.  In  the  Normal  School  they  are  tested  in  addition  by 
the  power  shown  in  class  work  in  the  laboratory  and  in  actual 
teaching  in  the  public  schools. 

• 

For  details  of  the  Normal  School  work  and  methods,  reference 
must  be  made  to  the  comprehensive  and  able  report  of  Principal 
Soloan  in  Appendix  A.,  page  50. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  School  of  Agriculture  has  its  lecture  headquarters  and  its 
chemical  and  biological  laboratories  and  green  house  in  the 
Science  building  of  the  Normal  School.  The  dairy,  live  stocky 
barns,  piggery,  poultry,  agricultural  and  hoilicultural  operations, 
are  used  in  the  practical  instruction  on  the  Provincial  Farm.  The 
teachers  in  attendance  at  the  Normal  School  are  required  to  take 
courses  here  to  enable  them  to  understand  the  elements  of 
agriculture  to  the  extent  of  being  able  to  interest  their  pupils  in 
the  observation  and  study  of  the  laws  of  nature  on  which  the 
attachment  to  and<  success  in  husbandry  greatly  depend.  Farmers^ 
classes  alternate.  Mr.  Fuller,  the  Manager  of  the  Farm,  in 
addition  to  Principal  Smith  and  his  assistants,  has  been  specially 
successful  in  interesting  the  teachers'  classes  in  the  practical  work 
done  on  the  farm. 

In  my  previous  reports  I  endeavored  to  show  the  importance 
of  developing  the  industrial  sentiment  in  the  public  schools 
instead  of  the  professional  notion  hitherto  prevailing  so  exclusive- 
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ly.     I  pointed  out  what  was  being  done  in  other  coantries,  and 
-our  own  few  attempts  in  school  gardening  and  nature  study. 

About  two  years  ago,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  Journal  of 
E'iucatiov^  I  had  been  considering  the  possibility  of  utilizing 
some  of  the  best  trained  gi*aduates  of  the  School  of  Agriculture 
as  special  teachers  of  the  so-called  '<  Nature  Lessons/'  which  is 
the  elementary  scientific  basis  of  the  art  of  agriculture.  The  plan 
proposed  was  to  find,  say,  ten  schools  which  could  employ  such  a 
teacher  half  a  day  each  week.  But  rural  trustees  who  had  faith 
in  such  a  plan  to  the  number  of  ten  in  one  district  of  the  country 
could  not  be  found.  The  teachers  trained  to  give  useful  nature 
lessons  were  very  few..  Our  present  Normal  School  in  afBliation 
with  the  School  of  Agriculture  is  now  giving  a  course  of 
such  instruction  to  all.  But  a  course  of  even  one  year  in  com- 
bination with  the  other  subjects  requiring  attention  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  develop  the  knowledge  and  power  desirable.  A 
graduate  course  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  is  necessary. 

Professor  Robertson,  who  is  the  adviser  of  Sir  William  Mao- 
donald's  intelligent  generosity  directed  hitherto  specially  to 
Manual  Training  Schools  and  adapted  rather  to  towns  and  vil- 
lages than  the  country,  saw  from  his  experience  of  what  was 
done  in  some  European  countnes,  and  from  the  similar  work 
which  he  had  already  undertaken,  that  such  a  scheme  might  be 
demonstrated  to  be  of  special  value  to  rui*al  communities. 

The  idea  then  in  his  mind  was  further  matured  and  expressed 
at  the  convention  of  the  Dominion  Educational  Association  in 
Ottawa.  It  has  later  been  specificially  formulated  and  pub- 
lished as  an  experiment  which  Sir  William  Macdonaldis  willing  to 
make -to  prove  its  value  to  rural  schools. 

The  school  includes  the  establishment  of  a  *•  Nature  Study" 
school  at  Guelph,  the  homologue  of  our  School  of  Agriculture  in 
affiliation  with  the  Normal  School  at  Truro ;  and  the  support  of 
his  trained  teacher^^  for  a  few  years  in  a  few  selected  localities  in 
each  province  of  the  Dominion.  Sir  William's  demonstration 
will  be  profoundly  appreciated  and  eagerly  observed  in  Nova 
Scotia.  However,  not  only  the  general  puljlic,  but  teachers 
whose  accomplishments  are  solely  in  the  department  of  words 
instead  of  things,  may  find  it  hard  to  see  the  great  use  of  such 
training.  Hence  it  becomes  the  duty  of  all  interested  in  the 
improvement  of  our  education  to  think  it  out  fairly  and  fully 
before  giving  expression  to  opinion. 

The  power  and  habit  of  accurate  observation  of  and  inference 
from  things  around  us  is  a  good  training  for  all  classes. 
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Macuonald  Manual  Trainimi  School,  Trueo,  N.  S.,  IflOl. 
(MBchanic   Science  puiiiU  at  work — front  vieir  of  room.) 


Macuonald  Manual  Trainino  School,  Tbi'r 

(Mechanic  Science  pupils  at  work — reverse  v 
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It  is  the  basis  of  success  in  industry,  of  intelligence  in  citizen- 
ship, of  sound  morality  in  society,  and  even  ot  excellence  in 
philosophy,  literature  and  art.  The  great  men  of  literature  were 
not  made  great  by  the  study  of  models  so  much  as  by  the  under- 
standing oi  nature.  It  is  equally  important  for  one  who  would 
develop  the  higher  spiritual  character  of  the  soul  in  a  religion 
which  involves  "  good  will  to  men."  But  this  **  nature  study  "  is 
not  the  memorization  of  alleged  facts  whether  related  or  unrelated  ; 
it  is  instead  the  development  of  common  sense  by  understanding 
the  things  which  are  immediately  around  us,  a  training  of  funda- 
mental value  to  every  individual,  no  matter  what  may  be  his 
future  vocation.  Principal  Smith's  full  report  in  Appendix  B, 
page  59,  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  great  efforts  to  make  this 
institution  useful  to  all  classes  of  fanners,  even  to  those  who 
choose  to  follow  a  reading  course  at  home. 

Manual  Training  ('Mechanic  ScibnceI. 

In  my  last  report  I  called  attention  to  one  of  the  means  adopted 
to  wean  popular  sentiment  from  its  primitive  attraction  to  the 
so-called  learned  professions;  and  to  create  in  the  schools  the 
sentiment  that  industrial  labor,  especially  when  it  is  intelligent, 
is  as  noble  as  any  other  occupation. 

In  1891  a  manual  training  school  in  wood  work  was  opened  in 
the  Halifax  Public  Schools.  In  1893  a  department  was  opened 
in  the  Provincial  Normal  School  at  Tniro,  and  the  course  was 
imperative  on  all  teachers,  male  or  female,  from  that  date. 

In  1900  an  Act  was  passed  allowing  a  maximum  grant  of  $600 
to  any  school  section  establishing  a  fully  equipped  school  of 
either  Mechanic  or  Domestic  Science. 

At  this  stage  Professor  J.  W.  Robertson,  on  the  part  of  Sir 
William  Macdonald,  was  offering  to  test  the  value  of  manual 
training  in  woodwork  in  the  public  schools,  at  his  own  expense, 
in  each  province  of  the  Dominion. 

Sir  William  presented  a  fully  equipped  school  to  the  Town  of 
Truro ;  and  its  principal,  Mr.  Kidner,  took  charge  also  of  the 
Manual  Training  for  the  Normal  School,  relieving  Mr.  Russell  for 
some  of  the  "Nature  Study"  sciences.  Mr.  T.  B.  Kidner,  who 
is  a  most  accomplished  English  teacher  in  his  department,  has 
thus  been  most  generously  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Province 
by  Sir  William ;  and  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  is  enjoying 
his  service  as  supervisor  of  the  Mechanic  Science  schools  of  the 
Province.  $3,250  is  the  estimate  of  his  donation  to  Truro  (see 
page  38,  column  25)  ;  while  half  as  much  more  has  been  spent 
directly  or  indirectly  for  the  Province. 
h 
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Opposite  page  xvii  there  is  given  a  front  and  a  rear  view  of  the 
Macdonald  Manual  Training  room  in  Truro,  showing  the  pupils  at 
work ;  and  on  the  following  two  plates  are  photographic  repro- 
ductions of  the  woodwork  made  by  pupils  taking  the  course. 

For  a  detailed  sketch  of  the  work  of  the  Director  of  the  Mac- 
donald Manual  Training,  see  his  report  as  Supervisor  of  the 
Mechanic  Science  schools  of  Nova  Scotia  in  Appendix  C,  page 
89. 

The  Macdonald  Manual  Training  schools  throughout  the  Do- 
minion have  adopted  the  Teachers'  Training  Course  formulated  for 
the  Truro  School  in  1901. 

The  Macdonald  Manual  Trainins:  school  at  Truro  has  also  been 
made  the  training  school  for  the  Macdonald  teachers  of  New 
Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Manual  Training  (Domestic  Science). 

The  Manual  Training  Schools  are  of  two  kinds :  The  one. 
Mechanic  Science,  more  especially  adapted  to  boys ;  the  other. 
Domestic  Science,  more  especially  adapted  to  girls.  The  Educa- 
tion Act  provides  for  the  one  with  the  same  liberality  as  the  other 
— a  maximum  of  $600  being  allowed  to  be  earned  by  each  school 
section  qualifying  under  Regulations  72  to  81. 

The  terms  ''Mechanic"  and  "Domestic"  Science  are  given 
simply  as  names  characteristic  of  each  branch,  the  work  of  the 
former  being  specified  in  Kegulations  75  to  77,  of  the  latter  in 
Regulations  78  and  79.  The  general  term  '*  Manual  Training," 
including  both,  connotes  the  fundamental  character  of  each — the 
training  of  the  hand  and  eye — the  exact  subordination  of  the  mus- 
cular power  to  the  guidance  of  the  trained  mind,  in  wood  work, 
metal  work,  needle  woik,  cooking,  etc.  The  two  branches  might 
with  equal  propriety  be  called  the  "  Mechanic"  and  "  Domestic" 
arts,  but  for  their  general  scientific  rather  than  their  technical  ap- 
plication. 

The  School  Board  of  Truro  immediately  took  advantage  of  the 
new  law  and  established  a  school  for  the  Town  of  Truro.  Pro- 
vision was  further  made  for  a  teacher's  training  course  in  affiliation 
with  the  Normal  School,  as  was  done  by  the  Macdonald  School  for 
Mechanic  Science.  The  courses  of  these  two  branches  of  Manual 
Training  for  special  teachers  are  to  be  found  in  the  Regulations  of 
the  C.  P.  I.,  207  and  208. 

While  but  few  are  taking  the  training  courses  for  special  Manual 
Training  teachers,  all  Normal  School  teachers  in  training  must  take 
an  ordinary  course  in  at  least  one  of  these  two  branches. 


MACDoNAip  Manual  Tbaixisg  School,  Tburo,  N.  S.,  1901. 
(Course  of  work  in  Mechanic  Science  ) 


Macuonald  Makcal  Training  School,  Truro.  N.  S.,  1901. 
(Course  of  work  in  Mechanic  Science.) 
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M.  T.  Schools  of  the  Province. 

TaMe  XXI,  pages  37  and  38,  gives  the  statistics  of  these  schools 
for  the  first  year  of  their  development  under  the  law  of  1900. 
Next  year  will  show  a  gi'eat  increase,  and  the  following  year  still 
greater,  to  judge  from  the  manner  in  which  the  towns  and  villages 
are  availing  themselves  of  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  law. 

The  first  year,  then,  1,238  pupils  have  been  receiving  instruction 
in  these  schools,  without  in  any  appreciable  extent  interfering  with 
the  progress  of  the  regular  school  work — according  to  some,  with 
benefit  to  the  resiular  school  work  of  many  pupils.  Of  these,  699 
took  Mechanic  Science,  and  639  Domestic  Science.  ^ 

This  work  cost  the  Provincial  Treasury  $2,603.25,  the  school  sec- 
tions concerned,  $2,256.48  (mainly  equipment),  and  from  donations 
$3,405.19  (nearly  entirely  Sir  Wm.  Macdonald's  donation  to  the  Mac- 
donald  School  at  Truro,  $3,250). 

In  addition  to  this  woik  all  "  Superior"  schools  are  being  encou- 
raged to  have  at  least  a  bench,  with  tools,  which  can  be  utilized 
with  beneficial  effects,  not  only  to  many  pupils,  but  to  the  school 
property  and  apparatus. 

Mechanic  Science  schools  are  opening  next  year  in  Halifax, 
Truro,  Wolfville,  Pictou,  Antigonish,  Yarmouth,  Lunenburg  and 
Bridgewater ;  Domestic  Science  schools,  in  Halifax,  Truro,  Lunen- 
burg, Bridge  water  and  Chester.  Halifax  takes  the  lead  in  erecting 
one  of  the  fine  t  Manual  Training  schools  in  Canada,  an  elevation 
and  ground  plan  of  which  are  shown  on  the  pages  following. 

General  Attendance. 

Table  IV,page  8,shows  that  the  school  year  opened  with  a  depressed 
attendance — the  first  quarter  being  3,745  less  than  that  of  the  cor- 
responding quarter  of  the  previous  year.  The  attendance  improved 
comparatively  in  the  second  and  third  quarters — the  winter  months 
— while  it  fell  off*  again  in  the  spring  quarter.  This  indicates  some 
connection  with  the  demand  for  labor  during  the  summer  months 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

In  Cape  Breton,  Hants,  Yarmouth  and  Colchester  there  was  a 
larger  number  of  children  at  school  by  from  261  to  2M  than  the  pre- 
vious year.  In  Annapoli<,  Cumberland,  Kings,  Richmond,  Halifax 
City,  Fictou,  Victoria  and  Inverness,  the  attendance  was  less  by 
from  100  to  551. 

Table  VII,  page  11,  shows  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  Schools — libraries,  apparatus  and  collections:  while 
Table  VI  shows  an  increase  in  the  attendance  of  parents  and  the 
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value  of  prizes.  This  is  a  very  satisfactory  sign,  especially  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  general  attendance  and  the  schools  open  are 
less. 

Table  IX,  page  14,  shows  that  the  diminished  attendance  was 
due  entirely  to  the  older  pupils  of  the  common  school  grades,  for 
those  of  the  first  grade  of  the  common  schools,  and  those  of  the 
high  school  grades,  were  greater  than  during  the  previous  year. 
The  diminished  attendance  is  not  due,  therefore,  to  the  diminution 
of  population,  for  the  younger  pupils  have  increased;  but  to 
causes  affecting  pupils  from  7  to  13  years  of  age  mainly. 

Time  Table  of  the  Schools. 

The  schools  of  Nova  Scotia  are  net  regulated  in  detail  like  those 
of  the  bureaucratic  systems  from  the  Central  Education  Office. 
There  is  a  very  large  degree  of  "  home  rule "  given  to  our  local 
school  boards, — perhaps  more  than  they  wish  to  exercise.  Each 
teacher  is  free  to  make  his  own  time  table,  subject  to  his  school 
board  only.  Table  VIII,  page  12,  shows  a  rough  average  of  the 
actual  time  taken  in  the  public  school  in  teaching  the  various 
subjects. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  average  time  given  to  each 
subject  varies  in  each  county.  The  Inspectors,  from  the  returns, 
can  note  the  varying  times  in  each  school.  Sometimes  teachers 
prove  by  the  time  they  spend  on  the  different  subjects,  that  they 
have  no  proper  notion  of  the  perspective  of  the  course  of  study. 
But  taking  the  average  of  all  the  time  tables  of  the  schools  in  the 
province,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  absurdities  must 
pretty  well  balance  each  other  or  that  our  teachers  as  a  body  have 
very  much  more  common  sense  than  their  critics  (who  from  extreme 
cases  affect  to  judge  the  whole)  give  them  credit  for.  Here  is  the 
actual  proportion  of  time  in  minutes  taken  up  in  teaching  each 
subject  per  day  on  the  average — although  in  practice  all  subjects 
are  not  taken  up  each  day,  and  often  not  during  the  same  portion 
of  the  year  : — 

Minutes.         Minutes. 

r  Spelling 35 

English    <  Reading 62 

(  Composition  and  Grammar . .  24 

r  Writing 19' 

Writing    <  Drawing 13 

(  Bookkeeping 7^ 

Arithmetic 


121 

Three 
R's 
39  j-     215 

55 


X 


History  and  Geography 

j'Temperance 9 

Morals 5 

Nature 7 

JDrill 

\Music   6 


Oral  Lessons 


Exercises 


39^ 


21 


10 


Other 

subjects 

70. 


Total 


285 


Uaciionald  Manval  Tbainino  School,  Truro,  N.  S.,  1901'T 
(Courae  of  work  in  Mechanic  Science.) 


Macdonald  Manual  Tbainino  School,  Truro,  N.  S.,  1901. 
(Course  of  worh  in  Mechanic  Science.) 
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About  one-third  of  the  schools  is  attempting  to  do  a  little  or 
more  high  school  work,  as  can  be  seen  on  page  13.  This  would 
bring  the  average  time  of  the  teachers'  work  considerably  over 
285  minutes  per  day — perhaps  over  300  minutes,  or  5  hours. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  3  R's  have  215  minutes  out  of  285 
devoted  to  them.  It  is  very  evident  from  these  statistics,  that 
however  defective  many  teachers  may  be  in  their  methods,  and 
however  absurd  some  or  them  may  be  in  their  conceptions,  they 
have  on'  the  whole  a  very  good  idea  of  the  proportion  of  time  to 
spend  on  each  subject. 

The  Common  School  Course. 

The  Common  School  Course  was  prescribed  in  1881,  after  having 
been  first  formulated,  discussed,  and  revised  by  the  teachers  of  the 
province  in  annual  conventions  at  Truro,  beginning  in  1880.  It  was 
designed  to  cover  the  first  eight  years  of  the  public  school  work.  It 
was  never  like  the  English  system  from  1870  to  1895,  the  ba^isof 
government  examinations  on  which  the  amount  of  the  public  grant 
to  each  school  depended.  There  have  been  echoes  for  years  in  the 
American  press  of  the  English  criticism  on  the  strain  put  upon 
English  pupils  in  or^pr  to  make  as  many  promotions  as  possible ; 
and  some  people  here  appear  to  have  assumed  our  system  to  be  the 
same.  The  English  and  other  systems  of  the  payment  of  public 
grants  according  to  promotions  put  the  School  Boards  in  the  posi- 
tion of  saying  to  the  teacher :  "  We  cannot  afford  to  keep  you 
unless  you  can  *  pass'  a  large  proportion  of  your  pupils."  The 
teacher  of  the  English  school,  therefore,  from  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  had  to  press  forward  every  possible  pupil.  Hence, 
severe  pressure  of  study  in  the  cases  of  numerous  children  in  every 
school.  There  is  no  such  cause  of  pressure  here,  either  in  the  com- 
mon or  high  school  grades.  There  is  no  centralized  system  of  grad- 
ing or  promotions  whatever  in  the  common  school  grades.  This 
work  is  properly  left  to  the  intelligence  of  the  local  School  Boards, 
whose  official  advisers  are  the  principals  of  their  schools. 

The  law  is  expressed  in  Regulation  152  as  follows : 

Public  School  Course  of  Study. 

"  152.  The  public  school  course  of  study  may  be  considered  under 
its  sub-divisions  of  the  common  and  high  scnool  courses.  They 
furnish  a  basis  for  the  classification  of  pupils  by  the  teachers  and 
for  the  examination  of  schools  by  the  inspectors,  while  they  also 
secure  a  definite  co-ordination  of  all  the  work  attempted  in  the 
public  schools  of  all  grades,  thus  fostering  the  harmonious  inter- 
action of  all  the  educational  forces  of  the  province. 

"  These  courses  are  to  be  followed  in  all  schools,  particularly  with 
reference  to  (1^  the  order  of  succession  of  the  subjects,  and  (2)  the 
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simultaneity  of  their  study.  The  fulness  of  detail  with  which  they 
can  be  carried  oiU  in  eaxih  school  must  depend  upon  local  con- 
ditions,  such  as  the  size  of  the  school,  the  number  of  grades 
assinned  to  the  teacher,  etc.  As  suggestive  to  teachers  with  little 
experience,  contracted  forms  of  the  detailed  common  school  course 
for  miscellaneous  and  partially  graded  schools  are  appended, 

**  The  public  school  course  of  study  is  the  result  of  the  observation  and  experience 
of  representative  leading  teachers  of  the  province,  under  the  suggestions  of  the 
experiments  of  other  countries,  and  the  criticism  of  our  teachers  in  provincial  con- 
ventions assembled  for  many  years  in  succession.  A  system  developea  in  such  a 
manner  must  necessarily  in  some  points  be  a  compromise,  and  presumably  therefore 
at  least  a  little  behind  what  we  might  expect  from  the  few  most  advanced  teachers. 
But  it  is  also  very  likely  to  be  a  better  guide  than  the  practice  of  a  majority  with- 
out any  mutual  consultation  for  improvement.  The  successive  progression  of 
studies  is  intended  to  be  adapted  to  the  order  of  development  of  the  powers  of  the 
child's  mind,  while  their  simultaneous  progression  is  designed  to  prevent  monotony 
and  one-sidedness,  and  to  produce  a  harmonious  and  healthy  development  of  the 
physical,  mental  and  moral  powers  of  the  pupil  The  apparent  multiplicity  of  the 
subjectfi  is  due  to  their  sub-divsion  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  leading  features 
of  the  main  subjects  which  might  otherwise  oe  overlooked  oy  inexperienced  teacbers. 
The  courses  have  f}^.€n  demoiiMt rated  to  be  adajAed  to  the  average  pupil  under  a  teacher 
of  average  skill .  The  teacher  w,  hoirei'er^  cautioned  to  talv.  special  cart  that  pupils 
{more  expfcially  any  prematurely  promoted  or  in  feeble  health)  should  not  run  any  Hsh 
of^  otx^r-pr^jMure^^  in  attempting  to  follow  the  average  claM-trork'.** 

In  Regulation  161  is  given  the  following  "  contracted"  course 
referred  to  above,  for  rural  schools  with  one  teacher. 

161.     FOR  A  COMMON  SCHOOL  WITH  ONE  TEACHER. 

(Ungraded,  "Miscellaneous,"  or  "Rural"  School.) 

[CloMHeH  o,  6,  c,  and  d.] 

Reading. — (d)  Four  lessons  a  day,  very  short,  with  spellinp,  grammar  aud  compos- 
ition  questions  on  them  ;  (c)  three  short  lessons  in  like  manner  ;  (b)  two  short  lea- 
sons,  one  from  Health  Header  No.  I,  with  the  full  range  of  questions  on  them  ;  (h.) 
one  lesson  (Health  Reader  No  2  on  alternate  days),  with  questions  covering  spelling 
definitions,  grammar,  analysis,  prosody  and  composition,  more  or  less  partially. 

Writing  and  Draunnu. — (d)  on  slate  or  paper  from  blackboard  or  cards  during 

specified  times  of  the  day  ;  (c)  rame,  more  advanced  ;  fb)  copy  books  and  drawing 

books,  once  each  day  ;  (a)  the  same,  once  each  day.  The  use  of  the  "  Universal 
Scale." 

Language. — Text  book  only  in  (a)  and  once  a  day  or  every  other  day.  with  written 
compositions  iu  (a)  and  (b)  as  indicated  in  the  other  courses.  Cla^s  instruction  or 
essav  criticism  once  or  twice  a  week.  All  as  in  "  Lessons  in  English,"  taught 
orally. 

Gex>graphy, — Oral  lessons  once  or  twice  a  week  to  (d)  and  (c)  and  (b).  Text-book 
twice  a  week  (b)  and  (a). 

History. — Oral  lessons  once  or  twice  a  week  to  (c)  and  (b).  Text- book  twice  a 
week  for  (a). 

Arithmetic. — Each  class  to  receive  attention  twice  a  day  as  a  class  from  the  teacher; 
(d)  a  very  few  minutes  at  a  time  ;  (a)  more  time,  which  may  vary  with  the  difii- 
cultv  of  the  points  to  he  reasoned  out.  This  will  form  the  main  subject  for  **  seat 
work."  while  the  teacher  is  engaged  with  other  classes. 

J/'tiAtc  — At  least  twice  a  day  for  a  few  minutes.  Exercises  short  and  often  given 
«re  more  useful  for  many  purposes  than  exercises  long  and  seldom. 
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LtMom*  on  Nature, — Once  every  day  eo  ae  to  select  daring  the  year  the  moft 
importaDt  points  specified  in  the  ancontracted  course.  Oral  lessons  on  sabject 
matter  of  James"  Agriculture, 

It  is  mainly  on  this  course  of  study  that  we  find  the  average  time 
spent  by  the  teacher  to  be 

On  the  3  R*s ; .  215  minutes. 

History  and  Geography 36 

Oral  lessons  on  Patriotic  and  Moral  Studies, 

Health,  Temperance  and  Nature 21 

Singing  and  Drill 10 


(I 


The  figures  for  History  and  Geography  are  larger  than  they 
should  be  for  the  common  school  grades,  because  the  time  given  to 
them  in  the  high  schools  is  included.  That  is.  if  the  statistics  were 
confined  to  the  common  school  grades  alone  the  time  given  to  the 
3  R*s  would  be  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  other  subjects: 

The  general  prescriptions  lay  chief  stress  on  just  the  same  sub- 
jects as  do  the  teachers  on  the  average.  On  the  register  which  is 
found  in  every  school  room  and  has  to  be  opened  twice  every  day, 
rural  schools  are  especially  ordered  that  "  Spelling,  Reading,  Lan- 

fuage.  Writing   and    Arithmetic  will    be  the  principal   subjects  to 
etermine  th«  grade  of  the  pupil." 

The  spelling  of  the  English  language  is  so  difficult,  that  it  takes 
two  years  more  of  school  labour  to  master  it  than  is  necessary  with 
the  spelling  of  German,  Italian,  Spanish  or  even  Welsh— or  would 
be  necessary  if  English  orthography  followed  the  ph  >netic  system 
with  which  it  originated  But  we  are  bound  b}^  the  traditions  of 
the  past.  Our  children  must  be  taught  to  copy  exactly  the  ortho- 
graphical mistakes  made  by  our  predecessors  Literary  fashion  is 
inexorable,  although  the  child  can  never  have  the  philological 
interest  in  the  spellinn  of  words  to  aid  him,  for  they  must  be 
memorized  before  he  makes  an  acquaintance  with  other  languages 
or  even  the  origin  of  his  own.  Hence  Regulation  153  contains 
the  following  prescription : 

"Spelling  and  Dictation. — It  should  be  strictly  insisted  upon,  that 
from  the  very  commencement  in  the  first  grade,  the  pupil  should 
spell  every  word  read  in  the  lessons,  and  common  words  of  similar 
difficulty  used  in  his  conversation ;  for  if  this  is  not  done,  the  pupil 
is  all  the  time  being  simultaneously  trained  to  tolerate  wrong 
mental  images  of  the  forms  of  the  words  which  can  seldom  be  cor- 
rected by  ordinary  efforts  in  the  higher  grades.  Writing  words 
in  the  lower  grades,  transcription  and  dictation  in  the  higher  grades 
should  be  utilized  more  and  more  as  facility  in  writing  increases." 

The  carrying  out  of  this  prescription  has  very  materially  im- 
proved  the  spelling  in  the  high  school   grades,  as  is  being  demon- 
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strated  by  the  high  school  examination  papere.  But  whtre  the 
Principal  of  an  Academy  or  High  School  allows  the  teachers  of  the 
common  school  grades  to  neglect  accurate  spelling  from  the  very 
first  grade  up,  he  can  never  with  any  ordinary  effort  correct  the 
bad  habit  in  the  high  school. 

The  same  general  principle  applies  to  arithmetic.  Blundering  is 
a  habit  which  if  tolerated  through  the  lower  grades  becomes  as 
much  a  part  of  the  mathematical  character  as  the  new  mathematical 
principles  learned.  In  many  8chools  pupils  are  being  as  regularly 
trained  to  blunder  rs  to  cipher.  They  start  with  30  per  cent,  ac- 
curacy in  grade  I  and  end  with  30  per  cent,  accuracy  in  grade  XII. 
Hence  the  following  prescription  for  Arithmetic  posted  in  every 
Register  in  every  school,  from  Regulation  153. 

"  Arithmetic, — It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  secure  the  habit 
of  obtaining  accurate  answers  at  the  first  attempt.  Every  slip 
in  mental  or  written  arithmetical  work  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
is  a  positive  education  in  a  habit  which  will  tend  to  render  useless 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  afterwards  to  become  accurate  or  even  to 
make  satisfactory  progress  in  mathematics.  Accuracy  is  of  supreme 
importance  from  the  first.  Rapidity  should  follow  as  the  secondary 
consideration.  Appropriate  exercises  in  Mental  Arithmetic  should 
be  given  in  every  grade,  and  proficiency  in  it  should  be  required  in 
all  promotions.' 


)} 


In  like  manner  directions  are  prescribed  as  guides  for  each  sub- 
ject, of  which  I  quote  from  Regulation  153,  two  or  thiee  more  only. 

"  English. — In  all  grades  practice  should  constantly  be  given  in 
expressing  the  substance  of  stories,  lessons  or  observations  orally  in 
correct  language,  and  in  the  higher  grades  in  writing  also.  Dis- 
cussion of  subject  matter  of  lesson.  Attention  to  the  use  of  capi- 
tals, punctuation  marks,  paragraphing,  etc.,  should  be  introduced 
gradually  and  regularly,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  common  school 
course,  language  in  correct  form  can  be  fluently  used  in  description 
or  business  letters,  orally  and  in  writing.  The  practical  rather  than 
the  theoretical  knowledge  of  English  is  what  is  specially  required 
in  the  common  school,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  school  time  should 
be  given  to  it.  Pupils  should  be  continually  exercised  in  finding 
synonyms  or  substituting  *  their  own  made  meanings  "  for  difficult 
words  in  their  reading  lessons,  instead  of  merely  memorizing  defini- 
tions of  words  arranged  in  lists.  The  teacher  should  be  careful  to 
use  always  the  most  correct  language  ;  while  the  errors  of  speech  in 
class  or  on  the  play  ground,  or  in  conversation,  should  never  be 
allowed  to  pass  without  correction.'* 

*•  Writing, — Style  most  easy  to  read  should  be  cultivated.  Simple 
vertical  writing  is  generally  preferable  to  the  sloping  styles.  No 
exercise  in  writing  should   be   accepted  by  the  teacher  from  the 
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pupil  unless  its  form  shows  evidence  of  care,  otherwise,  the  more  the 
pupil  writes  the  worse  the  writing  becomes." 

"Geography  and  History  — The  verbal  memorizing  of  these  lessons 
at  home  by  the  pupils  is  for  the  most  part  injurious  to  the  character 
of  the  memory  and  useless  as  practical  knowledge.  For  in  spite  of 
all  cautions  and  instructions  to  the  contrary,  most  pupils,  when  left 
to  themselves,  mentally  associate  the  facts  memorized  with  the 
wording,  the  paragraph  and  the  page  of  a  book,  instead  of  with  the 
proper  locus  on  the  map,  or  with  the  proper  system  of  related  facts 
Thei>e  lessons  should  therefore  be  prepared  under  the  careful  and 
philosophical  direction  of  the  teacher  in  the  school,  at  least  until  the 
pupils  are  trained  how  to  study  aright.  The  home  work  would 
then  be  only  the  review  and  perfecting  of  the  lessons  by  the  pupils 
in  the  proper  manner  by  reference  to  the  several  items  in  the  text. 
Local  or  current  events,  historical,  economic  or  scientific,  should  be 
skilfully  used  to  interpret  the  remote  in  time  and  place." 

Where  these  prescriptions  of  the  course  of  study  are  carried  out, 
the  work  of  the  school  is  satisfactory  to  all.  Where  they  are  ignored 
there  is  serious  cause,  not  only  for  complaint  against  the  school 
board  or  its  official  adviser,  the  principal,  but  for  the  arresting  of 
the  public  gi-ants  to  the  school  until  there  is  reform.  Through  the 
Journal  of  Educfttion  the  public  have  been  invited  to  report  such 
defects  to  the  inspector,  who  will  take  such  action  as  may  appear, 
to  be  best  under  the  circumstances. 

Whfn  215  minutes  per  day  are  on  the  average  devoted  to  the 
3  R  s  as  directed  above,  and  89  minutes  or  less  to  geography  and 
history,  as  in  the  exact  manner  indicated  ;  then  no  person  can  think 
that  21  minutes  given  to  an  intelligent  developing  talk  on  patriotic, 
moral  and  other  duties  of  the  young  citizen ;  on  the  health  and 
wealth  producing  elements  which  lie  latent  around  him,  is  lost 
1iime.  With  the  capable  teacher  it  may  be  the  most  valuable  por- 
tion of  the  day ;  first,  in  breaking  the  dreadful  monotony  of  the 
spelling  and  figuring  grind  of  the  3  R  schools,  which  alone  simply 
prepare  the  pupils  to  be  accurate  machines  to  perform  the  narrow 
routine  of  the  clerk,  if  he  can  endure  the  school  long  enough ;  and 
secondly,  in  causing  the  pupil  to  think  of  and  understand  the  world 
and  the  duties  of  intelligent  citizens  in  it.  It  is  the  universal  testi- 
mony of  inspectors,  supervisors  and  principals  that  teachers  who 
give  the  best  oral  lessons  on  such  subjects  are  also  as  a  rule  the 
n)Ost  successful  in  giving  an  accurate  training  in  the  mechanical  3 
R's.  The  ten  minutes  on  an  average  actually  spent  in  singing  and 
drill  need  no  defence  against  those  who  would  convert  them  into 
another  drill  on  spelling  and  figures. 
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The  articulation  between  the  common  school,  high  school,  and 
'College  is  merely  a  common-sense  arrangement  to  prevent  confusion 
«nd  the  useless  waste  of  teaching  energy. 

The  circumstances  giving  rise  to  criticism  are  probably  largely  in 
iionnection  with  the  three  years  of  the  high  school  course — ior  the 
fourth  year  is  simply  the  old  teachers'  Grade  "  A  "  examination,  in- 
«truction  in  which  subjects  is  now  recommended  only  for  schools 
with  at  least  four  high  school  teachers,  and  which  may  some  time 
be  relegated  altogether  to  the  coHeges. 

Last  year  the  common  school  {eight  yefira)  course  included  91,114 
pupils ;  the  high  school  (three  years)  course  only  7,189.  In  round 
numbers  for  every  15  pupils  attending  the  public  schools  14  are  in 
the  eight  common  school  grades  and  1  in  one  of  the  three  high 
4School  grades.  This  proportion  of  high  school  pupils  is  not  exces- 
sive when  we  consider  that  not  only  our  professional  men  but  the 
leaders — the  captains  and  pioneers — of  our  industries  should  come 
out  of  them. 

Only  1  in  15  passes  beyond  the  common  school  grades,  while 
only  about  I  in  100  passes  through  the  high  school.  We  may 
have  doctors,  lawyers  and  clergymen  enough,  but  in  order  to  develop 
our  country  we  need  above  all  things  men  who  know  mathematics 
^nd  the  sciences. 

Now  a  high  school  course,  if  only  a  short  three  year  s  course,  can 
not  be  made  for  the  few  shopkeepers  alone,  nor  for  the  clergymen 
a.lone ;  but  for  the  scientific  farmer  who  has  to  raise  the  food  of  the 
the  world  from  inorganic  dust ;  for  the  scientific  miner  who  as  his 
mine  becomes  deeper  or  his  ore  poorer  can  discover  more  economical 
methods ;  for  the  engineer,  the  manufacturer,  the  builder  of  new 
machinery  and  of  the  metal  and  other  structures  replacing  the 
primitive  constructions  of  the  passing  age.  For  when  technical  in- 
stitutions complete  our  one-sided  college  system,  none  without  a 
good  high  school  course  in  mathematics  and  the  sciences  can  be 
profitably  admitted, 

Options. 

The  High  School  course,  even  if  it  is  only  one  of  three  years,  must 
therefore  have  its  options ;  for  we  must  not  cut  off  free  fikccess  to  any 
of  the  important  callings  on  which  the  prosperity  and  true  great- 
ness of  the  country  depends.  We  must  allow  Latin  as  well  as 
English  to  be  taught,  history  as  well  as  mathematics,  drawing  as 
well  as  writing.  As  it  would  be  impossible  for  every  student  to 
take  all  subjects,  as  it  would  be  unwise  for  nlost  students  to  take 
many  subjects,  the  Central  Education  authority  allows  local  school 
4>oards  to  determine  what  subjects  shall  form  the  course.  They  are 
and  have  been  free  to  allow  students  to  take  one  or  as  many  sub- 
jects ss  are  taught  in  the  school. 
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Qovernment  examinations  are  allowed  to  be  taken  on  any  sub- 
jects, for  which  certificates  are  awarded — a  .group  of  any  eight 
papers  being  considered  '*  full"  work.  But  these  are  not  grading  ex- 
aminations, although  some  teachers  through  misunderstanding  or 
for  other  reasons  disregard  or  overlook  Regulation  68,  where  eveo 
in  Academies  students  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  higher  classes  "<U 
the  discretion  of  the  Principal  (or  faculty)  of  each  Academy" ;  and 
where  in  any  institution  it  is  directed  that  *'  the  grading  should  for^ 
economy  and  ejfficiency  be  adjuated  to  local  conditions — i.  e..  to  the 
number  of  the  students  and  of  the  staff  of  instructors,  etc"  But 
the  evolution,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  our  examination 
system  will  be  discussed  briefly  in  a  later  para(;raph. 

Any  full  annual  course  in  a  high  school  must  include  enough 
work  for  the  student  who  attends  for  the  purpose  of  earnest  study — 
who  wishes  to  lose  no  time  for  any  other  purpose.  Unless  duplicate 
schools  and  teachers  can  be  supplied  those  who  wish  to  take  a  course 
not  requiring  any  or  much  home  study  have  to  join  the  class  com- 
posed of  students  whose  whole  purpose  is  to  **  get  on."  and  they 
must  therefore  do  the  regular  annual  work  on  that  subject.  It  fol- 
lows that  this  less  serious  student  can  take  but  a  few  of  the 
subjects  taken  by  the  more  able  or  more  serious.  There  is  no  other 
solution  except  the  establishment  of  two  or  more  parallel  schools  in 
which  there  shall  be  one-half  or  some  other  fraction  of  the  annual 
work  in  each  subject  which  is  done  in  the  strong  school. 

But  this  alternative  may  be  dismissed  at  once  as  impractic- 
able;  for  it  would  require  six  years  to  complete  the  regular 
three  years  course. in  the  school  requiring  pupils  to  do  daily  only 
half  of  the  work  done  in  the  regular  school.  It  would  be  as  im- 
possible to  consider  the  year  at  the  one  school  to  be  the  equivalent 
of  that  in  the  other  as  to  change  a  half  a  dollar's  worth  of  silver 
into  a  whole  dollar  by  simply  stamping  it. 

Conspectus  of  High  School  Course. 

Examination  papers. 

Subjects.  1st  Year.     2nd  Year.     3rd  Year. 

English 2  2  2 

Mathematics 3  3  3 

Science 1  1  1 

Drawing,  Bookkeeping,  etc 1  1  1 

Foreign  Languages 2  4  6 

Any  eight  papers  make  a  full  course  for  which  a  certificate  may 
be  granted,  if  the  candidate  choose:^  to  pass  the  Provincial  Examina- 
tion ;  a  proceeding  entirely  optional.  In  some  of  our  best  Academies 
students  who  for  sufficient  reasons  do  not  wish  to  work  hard,  take 
a  course  of  4  or  5  papers  Special  students,  when  good  reasons  are 
shown,  are  admitted  for  even  one  subject.     It  is  a  few  or  more  of 
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these   subjects   which    bring    many  of  our  rural  schools  into  the 
category  of  mixed  high  schools  which  are  now  to  be  considered. 

Time  Table  of  High  School  Subjects. 

In  the  5th  column  of  Table  VIII,  continued,  on  page  13,  we  find 
that  Algebra  is  studied  in  1223  schools.  As  there  is  a  little  Algebra 
in  Grade  VIII,  the  last  grade  of  the  common  schools  (put  there  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  go  into  the  high  school — just  suflS- 
cient  to  enable  workmen  to  use  the  formulas  given  in  hand-books 
in  algebraic  symbols,  for  calculations  which  they  may  need  in  their 
work  if  they  are  to  rise  to  be  foremen,  etc.),  we  cannot  say  that 
there  are  1223  schools  attempting  high  school  work.  Geometry, 
however,  is  found  in  on'y  the  high  school  grades,  so  that  we  fiiay 
take  the  number  of  schools  in  which  Geometry  is  taught  as  those 
doing  some  high  school  work, — that  is  1049  schools.  There  are 
49  good  high  schools  including  the  Academies.  There  are, 
therefore  about  1000  schools  attempting  to  do  more  or  less  high 
school  work.  The  average  time  spent  in  teaching  Geometry 
is  only  about  16  minutes  per  day.  And,  as  many  of  the  high 
schools  devote  more  time  to  it,  roost  of  the  schools  may  spend  but 
from  10  to  13  minutes  on  the  subject. 

Thus  more  than  one-third  of  the  schools  are  doing  such  work  and 
have  been  doing  it  for  many  years.  Parents  who  have  promising 
scholars  demand  that  the  trustees  should  get  the  highest  class 
teacher  possible,  so  that  they  may  receive  an  education  at  home, 
which  otherwise  could  be  had  only  at  a  high  school  or  Academy  in 
the  town  or  city.  Yet  when  a  teacher  who  has  to  do  common 
school  work  with  a  large  number  of  pupils  is  also  required  to  teach 
several  pupils  in  one,  two  or  three  grades  of  high  school  work,  the 
elementary  work  is  apt  to  suffer. 

Here  we  are  confronted  with  a  dilemma  to  which  I  have  called 
attention  from  year  to  year.  Shall  we  close  1,000  schools  to  the 
teaching  of  high  school  subjects,  and  have  the  ambitious  parents 
from  1,000  school  sections  rise  as  a  unit  and  say:  "  Why  should  we 
be  compelled  to  send  our  children  at  heavy  expense  to  the  town 
schools — to  build  up  another  community  intellectually  and  finan- 
cially Why  cannot  we  go  on  a<^  our  fathers  did,  and  receive  our 
education  at  home  when  we  have  a  toacher  who  can  give  it  ?"  Shall 
we  close  the  high  school  teaching  or  It.t  it  go  on  as  directed  by  the 
ratepayers  through  their  elected  representatives,  the  trustees  ? 

Hitherto  School  Inspectors  have  advised  School  Boards,  and 
some  times  the  advice  has  been  taken.  General  directions  were 
issued  suggesting  that  when  a  few  advanced  pupils  were  studying 
in  a  common  school  the  time  of  the  teacher  should  be  distributed  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  class,  rather  than  in 
proportion  to  each  class,  whether  it  consisted  of  one  or  many.     It 
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was  also  suggested  that  advanced  pupils  might  aid  the  teacher  as 
an  assistant  with  some  classes  in  return  for  aid  in  advanced  studies. 

When  both  teacher,  trustees  and  advanced  pupils  have  good  com- 
mon sense,  the  system  works  without  friction,  and  the  high  school 
work  is  profitable  to  the  locality.  It  is  also  found  that  advanced 
pupils  from  these  rural  schools,  as  a  rule,  develope  more  initiative, 
more  power  of  origination  than  those  trained  in  the  large  high 
schools,  where  every  step  is  made  easy,  probably  because  they  are 
thrown  more  on  their  own  resources. 

Number  of  Schools  in  which  the  following  subjects  are  taught : — 

SUBJECTS.  SCHOOLS. 

English,  etc.,  as  in  table,  page  12 2387 

Algebra  (High  and  a  few  Common  Schools) 1223 

Geometry  (High  Schools  only) 1049 

Natural  History  (High  Schools  only) 957 

Physics  "  "  "      803 

Chemistry  "  "  "     446 

Physiology  "  "  "     323 

Practical  Mathematics  (High  Schools  only) 237 

French  '  "  "     133 

Latin  "  "  •*     128 

Creek  "  "  "     28 

For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  difficulties  incident  to  this  depart- 
ment of  our  system,  see  the  Education  Report  of  1899,  pages  XXI. 
to  XXV.,  and  the  following  pages. 

County  Academies. 

A  County  Academy  is  the  High  School  in  each  county  which  par- 
ticipates in  the  Academic  grant  of  $10,000,  in  virtue  of  which  it  is 
open  free  of  charge  to  all  from  the  county  who  are  qualified  to 
enter,  and  which  is  expected  to  be  better  equipped  than  other  high 
schools. 

The  test  for  admission  is  the  County  Academy  entrance  examina- 
tion. The  questions  are  prepared  by  the  Education  Department ; 
but  the  answers  are  valued  by  the  Principal  and  hi>*  staff  of  each 
Academy,  so  that  the  standard  is  as  flexible  as  the  judgments,  if  not 
necessities,  of  the  faculties  of  the  various  institutions  interested. 

Of  the  7,296  who  are  returned  as  high  school  students,  1 ,642  are 
taking  only  a  few  subjects,  the  remainder  choosing,  or  being  re- 
quired by  local  authority  to  take  a  *'  full "  course,  consisting  of  any 
group  of  eight  papers.  These  7,296  students  are  divided  as  follows 
•between  the  Academies  or  specially  subsidized  high  schools,  and  the 
noa-sabsidizai  high  sch  ools. 
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Academies 1,635 

Other  High  Schools 5,661 

Total  High  School  Students 7.-296 

Some  of  the  non-subsi«iized  high  schools  are  superior  in  equip- 
ment to  many  of  the  County  Academies.  But  the  great  majority 
of  them  are  rural  schools  doing  high  school  work  as  already  de- 
scribed. 

Only  about^  700  or  800  enter  the  Academies  by  the  County 
Academy  entrance  examination — about  1  in  every  ten  of  those  who 
are  doing  high  school  work.  The  5661  who  are  not  attending  the 
Academies  are  promoted  by  their  teachers  at  their  own  discretion » 
or  according  to  the  local  regulations  of  their  school  boards.  Very 
many,  howexer,  voluntarily  take  the  County  Academy  entrance 
papers. 

Some  county  Academies,  owing  to  the  defective  work  done  in 
the  lower  grades,  or  to  the  few  students  coming  from  the  county, 
or  simply  to  the  lack  of  a  sufficiently  populous  constituency  to 
secure  the  coveted  grade  of  grant,  show  a  tendency  to  mark  the 
entrance  answers  higher  and  so  to  admit  less  qualitied  pupils  than 
other  Academies,  where  marking  is  much  severer. 

Some  criticize  this  elasticity  as  unfair,  and  call  for  a  provincial 
board  of  examiners  to  secure  uniformity  for  the  county  Academy 
entrance.  Another  takes  the  other  extreme  ground,  that  there 
should  be  no  entrance  examination  at  all.  While  stiil  others,  and 
the  great  majority,  maintain  that  there  should  be  no  specially  sub- 
sidized high  schools,  that  the  ordinary  high  schools  are  as  deserving 
in  every  way  as  the  Academies. 

The  great  argument  against  the  withdrawal  of  the  Academic 
grants  is,  that  the  Academies  on  the  faith  of  obtaining  a  special 
grant  improved  their  buildings  and  teaching  paraphernalia,  provided 
accommodations  for  students  from  the  county,  and  demonstrated  to 
other  localities  that  good  buildings  and  an  appropriate  equipment 
will  pay  anywhere  even  without  a  special  grant.  Therefore  faith 
should  not  be  broken  with  them. 

As  the  County  Academies  were  expected  to  be  the  typical  and 
leading  high  schools.  Table  XIX,  beginning  on  page  24,  is  devoted  to 
a  detailed  analysis  of  them.  By  deducting  the  figures  of  this  table 
from  those  of  the  corresponding  table  for  all  high  schools,  pages 
15  to  18,  the  figures  for  the  non-academic  high  schools  are  obtained. 

Age  of  Academic  Pupils. 

On  page  33  will  be  found  the  average  age  of  those  in  each  of  the 
high   school  grades,  in  each  county,  and  in  the  province  as  a  whole. 
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For  the  latter  the  facts  are  as  follows  :  On  the  1st  day  of  August,  a 
month  before  the  Academies  regularly  opened,  the  average  age  of 
the  pupils  of 

Years.     Months. 

Grade  IX.,   (D)  was  ....  — 15  2 

"       X.,     (C)      10  5 

"       XL,    (B)     17  8 

"       XII.,(A)     19  0 

Now,  so  completely  apart  from  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  have 
some  of  the  most  intelligent  people  in  the  province  been,  that  they 
have  been  complaining  of  the  slow  advancement  of  their  children  in 
their  local  schools,  when  they  were  one  and  even  two  years  younger 
than  the  average  of  the  corresponding  grades  in  the  leading  County 
Academies.  This  illustrates  the  value  of  the  judgment  of  a  fair- 
minded  man,  who  has  no  standard  of  comparison  except  his  own 
impressions  from  local  experience. 

Provincial  Examinations. 

The  results  of  these  are  tabulated  on  pages  42  to  46.  The  high 
school  examinations  are  entirely  optional,  not  only  in  rural  high 
schools,  but  in  county  academies — except  when  local  school  boards 
make  them  compulsory.  Not  only  are  all  schools  not  required  to 
grade  according  to  the  results  of  such  examinations ;  but  they  are 
specially  cautioned  (see  Reg.  68)  against  making  any  such  local 
regulation. 

For  several  possible  reasons  in  many  parts  of  the  Province  these 
cautions  were  not  observed  or  were  disregarded.  The  discipline  of 
the  school  and  the  range  of  the  course  of  study  was  attempted  to 
be  simplified  by  the  ultimatum  to  questioning  parents  ''  the  law  says 
it,"  even  when  the  law  did  not  say  it. 

To  illustrate  the  point  :  Some  of  our  most  scholarly  teachers 
thought  Latin  shouM  be  imperative  on  every  one  taking  a  regular 
high  school  course.  ''  Make  it  imperative,  and  that  will  simplify 
matters."  The  counter  argument  was  :  "  Then  you  will  say  to 
every  parent  who  wishes  his  child  to  be  exempted  from  Latin,  the 
'  law  requires  it,'  and  the  parent  has  to  submit  to  the  tj'ranny  of  the 
law — a  subdued  rebel.  In  a  few  years  the  country  would  be  full 
of  sudi  rebels.  But  if  Latin  is  known  to  be  optional,  and  if  you 
think  it  desirable  for  the  pupil,  you  reason  with  the  parent,  and  in 
many  cases  you  will  convert  him.  The  pupil  then  accepts 
without  any  rebellious  feeling."  Hence  Latin  was  made  optional 
for  a  certificate  of  a  full  high  school  course.  But  the  law  requires 
no  one  to  obtain  a  certificate,  and  not  a  cent  of  public  money  is 
given  as  an  inducement  for  a  school  to  capture  certificates. 
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It  must  be  mentioned,  however,  that  in  a  few  of  our  best  nehools 
the  local  authorities  practically  made  the  Provincial  examination 
results  their  grading  test ;  and  with  such  tact,  good  sense  and 
thoughtfulness  were  the  .schools  from  the  lowest  grade  4  up  managed 
that  no  public  complaint  was  heard  from  anyone.  But  these  cases 
are  exceptional. 

It  was  argued  in  these  cases  that  no  one  could  charge  the  pro- 
vincial examiners  with  partiality,  conscious  or  unconscious.  That 
teachers  are  often  led  by  the  alert  answers  of  Ct^rtain  boys  in  class 
to  be  unconscious  of  their  lack  of  accuracy.  That  the  boy  who 
always  flashes  a  guess,  and  if  he  does  not  " hit  it"  the  first  time 
*'  hits  it ''  the  second  time,  and  may  be  considered  the  smartest  in 
the  class,  has  only  his  single  c»r  first  answer  at  a  written  examina- 
tion, and  is  measured  according  to  his  value.  But  however  that 
may  be,  the  law  recognized  that  with  the  great  majority  of  teachers 
it  would  be  mischievous  to  attempt  to  grade  individual  schools,  in 
different  localities,  and  working  under  very  diverse  conditions,  on  a 
centrally  conducted  examination. 


Stimulation. 

From  time  immemorial  it  has  been  customary  in  educational  as 
in  other  departments  to  stimulate  interest  by  offering  prizes.  The 
class  prize,  however,  has  not  the  approv  al  of  the  best  educationi^^ts  ; 
for  it  has  been  found  to  stimulate  but  a  few,  and  the  motive  to 
win  the  prize  is  not  the  one  we  should  wish  to  cultivate. 

Certificates  or  diplomas  are  better,  for  all  who  do  fair  work  can 
win.  These  are  high  in  favor  among  educationists  all  over  the 
world. 

But  there  is  evidence  that  there  may  be  too  much  stimulation 
even  in  certificates,  especially  when  the  sentiment  becomes  wide- 
spread, and  rival  schools  are  competing  for  the  glory  of  the  greatest 
number  of  passes.  The  true  object  of  education  is  liable  to  be  lost 
sight  of,  and  pressure  has  probably  been  unwisely  put  upon  many 
to  win  a  school  victory  instead  of  securing  a  useful  education. 

Check. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  may  be  advisable  to  consider 
heroic  measures  to  prevent  such  competition,even  to  the  withholding 
of  grants  from  schools  which  do  injury  to  any  pupil  by  local 
regulations  or  restrictions  which  are  incompatible  with  the  free- 
dom sought  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Provincial  law,  or  by  with- 
drawing the  privilege  of  examination. 
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Evolution  of  Provincial  Examinations. 

When  the  free  school  Rjrstern  was  established  in  1864  a  syllabus 
wa^  prescribed  for  the  different  grades  of  te  ichers.  This  was  the 
first  course  of  study  for  the  hii^h  schools  of  the  Province  which  had 
to  prepare  the  teachers.  At  first  there  were  numerous  examining 
boards ;  but  in  1867  a  single  Provincial  board  was  appointed  on 
account  of  the  divergent  standards  actually  made  by  the  different 
district  boiirds. 

From  this  date  the  syllabus  of  the  difi^erent  grades  of  teachers' 
licenses  formed  the  actual  course  of  study  of  the  high  schools  of  the 
Province,  and  the  teachers'  examination  was  a  provincial  examina- 
tion. This  course  soon  contained  all  the  subjects  of  our  present 
three  hio:h  school  grades,  with  the  classics  and  mathematics  of 
grade  XII.  In  addition  it  contained  the  teacher's  professional 
subjects. 

In  the  year  1877  no  less  than  2058  candidates  came  up  from  the 
liigh  schoo's  where  they  had  been  studying  not  only  our  present 
high  school  subjects,  but  the  school  laws,  the  theory  of  teaching, 
and  the  theory  of  school  man^igement  Only  554  were  successful ; 
but  the  who'e  2^.58  were  studying  all  these  subjects,  although 
all  were  not  intending  to  become  teachers.  Many  wished  to  hold  a 
License  as  a  diploma  of  Scholarship  ;  and  surely  the  sentiment  was 
■as  innocent  as  that  of  the  undergraduate  in  the  University. 

Next  year  this  is  what  happened  : 

(ExtrcLct  from   Education  Report,  1878,  page  xviii.) 

*'  It  will  be  observed  that  the  total  number  of  candidates  (for  the  Teachers' 
Examination  )  was  2003,  as  compared  with  2058  the  previous  year." 

*'  Of  the  2003  candidates  examined,  101,  or  just  one- twentieth  part,  obtained 
the  Grade  of  License  applied  for." 

The  examination  craze  was  checked  by  a  triple  m  )vement.  The 
examination  papers  were  made  more  ditticult,  an  age  limit  was 
fixed,  and  a  fee  was  imposed  on  all  new  can<li<Jates. 

Thus  the  study  of  our  own  history  may  reveal  a  method  of  deal- 
ing with  the  present  crisis.  As  the  following  table  of  figures  shows, 
the  number  of  candidates  in  successive  years  fell  to  1028,  then  to 
802,  and  in  1881  to  the  minimum  of  743.  It  took  four  years  before 
the  momentum  of  the  examination  movement  was  checked. 

But  with  the  improvement  of  the  schools  the  number  began  again 
to  increase,  in  spite  of  the  fee,  the  age  limit  and  stiff  examination 
papers,  until  it  went  over  the  1500  mark,  about  which  it  oscillated 
Jintil  1892. 
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The  Change  of  1893. 

Out  of  the  1432  examined  in  1892  only  175  obtained  the  grade  of 
license  applied  for.  Why  were  1432  in  addition  to  high  school 
work  attempting  Normal  School  work  also  in  every  school  doing 
high  school  work,  when  the  majority  of  them  merely  wished  to 
obtain  a  License  as  a  certificate  of  scholai^ship  ?  Why  should  not 
the  examination  be  divided  into  the  scholarship  and  professional 
parts,  so  that  the  high  schools  should  be  relieved  of  the  teaching  of 
professional  subjects  ?  There  appeared  to  be  no  good  reason  against 
it.  The  License  examination  was  therefore  divided  into  (I)  the 
scholarship,  and  (2)  the  professional  or  M.PQ.  In  the  first  year  the 
1432  who  were  studying  the  theory  of  teaching  and  school  man- 
agement, etc.,  in  the  schools,  fell  down  to  370  taking  the  M.  P.  Q. 
(minimum  professional  qualification)  examination.  This  was  a  great 
relief  to  the  public  schools. 

But  the  abolition  of  the  universal  fee  and  age  limit,  the  narrower 
syllabus  of  examination,  the  simpler  character  of  the  examina- 
tion, and  the  enlargement  of  the  teacher's  "  memo "  to  the 
size  of  the  more  shewy  certificate,  soon  swelled  the  1500  of  the 
Teacher's  License  examination  to  very  nearly  3500.  The  effect  on 
unthinking  people  was  a  demand  for  further  lowering  of  the  exami- 
nation standard  so  that  they  could  crowd  still  more  pupils  through. 
For  when  the  1500  enlarged  to  3500  they  included  many  of  those 
who  did  not  want  to  make  education  a  serious  labor,  pupils  who 
had  many  other  duties  to  attend  to  outside  of  the  school  room,  as 
well  as  many  who  were  not  physically  strong,  and  some  who  were 
promoted  without  a  thorough  grounding  in  elementary  subjects. 
Some  of  these  students  were  thus  heavily  handicapped  in  the  race 
for  certificates,  and  had  to  endure  the  humiliation  of  failure  when 
others  were  successful.  Failure  brought  home  to  them,  in  a  manner 
never  before  felt,  the  defects  of  their  previous  education.  Hence 
the  double  complaint  of  over-pressure  in  some  cases,  and  of  defects 
brought  to  light  and  emphasized  by  the  very  examination  itself  in 
other  cases.  Yet  the  work  in  every  department  of  the  high  schools 
improved  on  the  aggregate.  The  figures  following  show  the  general 
situation  at  a  glance : — 
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The  Other  Side. 


While  we  have  been  noting  the  difficulties  peculiar  to  examina* 
lion  systems  where  there  are  not  teachers  with  that  ro^^ust  influ- 
ence necessary  to  stem  the  tendency  to  their  abuse  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  we  must  be  judicial  enough  to  see  their  advantages.  We 
may  consider  them  under  two  heads,  local  examination  and  govern- 
ment examinations. 

In  the  United  States  and  also  in  Canada  school  boards  having 
written  examination  systems  found  them  to  have  at  length  in- 
troduced inconveniences  which  resulted  in  their  temporary  abolition. 
But  after  a  very  short  experience  of  an  examinatiDnless  system  of 
grading  and  promotion,  they  were  again  compelled  to  reintroduce 
examination  methods,  simple  or  complex,  sometimes  to  the  extent 
of  monthly  written  examinations,  or  combined  written  and  oral 
examination.  The  facts  are  that  there  is  and  has  been  a  perpetual 
flux  and  reflux  in  such  methods.  And  while  the  local  examination 
and  certificate  systems  of  the  United  States  have  in  many  cases 
been  changed,  and  again  rechanged,  the  few  state  systems  are  in 
high  favor. 
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With  the  abolition  of  our  high  school  examinations  we  would 
soon  see  resuscitated  the  local  high  school  examinations  and  cer- 
tificates which  have  hardly  yet  become  extinct. 

Written  versus  Oral  Examination. 

The  teacher  who  objects  to  an  examination  at  the  end  of  his 
course  because  it  is  an  evil,  believes  in  a  daily  examination  of  his 
students.  Although  he  is  mystic  enough  to  object  to  the  precise 
valuation  of  each  question  and  its  correct  addition  as  it  is  done  in 
the  primary  schooi,  he  is  mathematician  enough  to  sum  his  daily 
impreasion  for  a  year  by  a  process  which  he  cannot  himself  explain, 
and  to  arrive  at  a  summary  conviction  that  the  student  should  pass 
or  not  pass.  Both  methods  are  examination  methods.  Each  has  its 
own  good  points  and  defective  points 

The  examinations  are  written,  because  this  is  the  most  convenient 
form,  as  well  as  the  faireist.  Oral  examinations  of  a  uniform 
standard  would  be  impossible.  The'  oral  examination  even  of  a 
single  examiner  could  not  be  uniform  under  any  conceivable  ar- 
rangement. Besides,  oral  examinations  specially  disturb  the  nervous, 
and  cannot  show  what  the  individual  is  able  to  do  at  the  desk  before 
the  calm  and  unconscious  face  of  the  printed  questions.  And  it  is 
at  the  desk,  with  the  pen  or  pencil  that  most  of  the  business, 
literary,  mathematical  and  art  work  of  the  world  is  done.  Writing 
is  the  more  normal  condition,  aud  is  therefore  the  better  method  for 
fair  examination. 

But  there  is  one  side  on  which  written  examination  is  defective. 
It  does  not  measure  the  force  of  the  personality  or  the  presence  of 
the  candidate,  the  character  of  his  speech  and  his  manner  which  are 
very  important  elements  of  the  wf  rth  of  the  candidate.  In  science 
it  does  not  measure  the  skill  of  manipulation,  although  it  may  in- 
dicate the  faculty  of  common  sense,  for  the  manner  in  which  a  man 
draws  on  his  store  of  knowledge  shows  how  he  is  able  to  use  that 
knowledge.  In  the  sciences  involving  observation  a»  d  manipu'a- 
tion,  in  the  mechanic  and  domestic  arts,  it  is  especially  defective. 

Government  or  State  Examinations. 

In  the  Education  Report  of  1897  some  of  the  advantages  of  our 
system  was  referred  to  in  the  following  words: — 

This  czamiDation,  notwithstanding  the  natural  defects  of  all  examination  systems, 
has  already  been  productive  of  very  great  benefit  to  secondary  education,  not  only 
in  unifying  the  multiple  courses  previously  called  for  in  each  school,  but  in  ffraduaily 
raising  the  standard.  The  process  of  raising  the  standard  is  always  painful  in  its 
effects  in  fome  qunrters.  And  as  painful  procesf^es  should  never  be  used  unless  there 
is  a  fully  compensating  advantage,  the  Hdvantage  of  maintaining  a  good  standard 
may  be  pointed  out.  Ist,  Our  high  school  standard  should  correspond  as  nearly  as 
practicable  with  the  standards  of  secondary  education  in  the  educational  countries  of 
the  world,  in  order  that  our  statistics  may  be  comparable  with  theirs. 
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2Dd»  A  low  standard  is  not  supposed  by  any  one  to  have  an  advantage  over  a  high 
standard,  except  that  it  possibly  requires  less  effort.  But  if  there  is  less  effort  there 
is  less  education  and  less  value  in  such  a  standard.  And  besides,  there  will  be  just 
as  many  in  the  long  run  who  will  fail  to  pass  the  low  standard  ;  because  candidates 
are  generally  ambitious  to  **  pass  "  just  as  soon  as  they  can,  so  that  after  a  high  stan- 
^  dard  has  once  been  established  for  a  few  years,  it  will  be  felt  to  be  no  more  difficult 
than  the  lower  standard. 

3rd,  In  addition  to  the  evils  of  a  low  standard  from  an  educational  point  of  view, 
we  have  another  from  a  financial  point  of  view.  With  our  free  high  school  system 
and  method  of  granting  aid  to  the  County  Academies,  the  lowering  of  the  standard 
would  mean  the  increase  of  the  academic  grants  without  an  increase  of  proper 
academic  work. 

The  results  of,  the  Provincial  Examination  system  will  naturally  be  unpleasant  to 
an  institution  w  hich  fails  as  well  as  to  the  individual.  And  there  are  often  tides  in 
the  affairs  of  school  sections,  sometimes  outnide  of  the  high  school  itself,  which  may 
cause  it  on  some  occasions  to  make  comparative  failures.  But  the  very  fact  that  such 
a  failure  is  infallibly  detected  within  the  first  year,  is  the  best  guarantee  for  the  most 
earnest  efforts  to  promptly  remove  defects  and  keep  up  th^i standard. 

Now,  while  a  few  of  the  teachers,  pupils  and  parents  who  having 
experienced  the  pain  of  this  guarding  of  the  Htandard,  raay  decry 
it  m  feeling  if  not  wise  words,  let  us  see  what  the  greatest  educa- 
tional authorities  in  the  world  say  on  the  institution. 

Modern  German  Authority. 

An  article  on  the  evils  of  examinations  by  Dr.  Friedrich  Paulsen, 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Berlin,  the  best  known  educational 
authority  in  Germany,  is  republished  in  English  in  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Education  of  the  United  States  for  1897-8, 
beginning  on  page  237.     The  concluding  paragraph  is  as  follows  : — 

*'6.  Practical  concliisiotis.  The  exposition  of  the  injurious  accessary  effects  of 
examinations  doe^  not  justify  the  demand  for  their  abolition  Kxaminations  are 
necessary  evils  We  caunot  wish  to  return  to  the  system  of  individual  pleasure  and 
patronage  ;  but  it  is  well  to  realize  that  such  concomitant  effects  exist  and  are  un- 
avoidable. For  onr  first  rule  of  conduct  we  shall  therefore  liave  to  adopt  the  maxim, 
*'  Examinations  must  not  be  multiplied  beyond  necessity." 

Modern  American  Authority. 

President  Eliot  of  Harvard  University,  in  following  Stanley- 
Hall  at  the  meeting  of  the  *  New  Engfland  Association  of  College  and 
Secondary  Schools, '  9th  October,  1901,  said  among  other  things : — 

What  is  the  reason  that  the  continental  universities  do  not  examine  for  admission? 
What  is  the  reason  that  the  examinations  of  the  continental  universities  of  Kurope 
are  not  so  generally  taken,  I  may  say  are  not  so  influential,  as  the  examinations  of 
the  American  universities?  bimply  this,  that  the  function  of  admitting  to  profes- 
sions, including  the  profession  of  teacher,  and  the  function  of  inspecting,  examining, 
and  giving  certificates  of  issue  to  the  secondary  schools,  is  a  governmental  function. 

If  we  had  in  this  country  competent  governmei*t  inspectors  for  all  the  primary  and 
secondary  schools  in  the  United  States,  and  nobody  cmdd  go  out  fronif  a  high  school 
with  a  certiflcate  without  passing  a  oovekniient  examination,  then  we  should 
not  need  the  admission  examinations  of  colleges  and  universities  ;  then  Harvard  Col- 
lege would  he  absolutely  delighted  to  be  rid  of  admission  examinations  in  all  depart- 
ments ;  then  we  should  do  as  the  German  university  does,  and  take  in  anybody  that 
brings  us  the  government  certificate  of  having  graduated  at  a  high  school.       We  have 
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no  such  government  inspection  and  examination,  and  the  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  attempted,  imperfectly  it  is  true,  to  provide  a  substitute  for  that 
government  control.  Yon,  of  course,  remember  that  admission  to  every  profession  in 
Germany  or  France  is  determined  by  government  examinations.  We  are,  /  am  happy 
to  say,  approaching  that  condition  in  this  country  in  regard  to  some  callin^^.  The 
approach,  however,  is  very  gradual  and  the  ^oal  is  distant.  In  the  meantime,  the  , 
universities  undertake  to  exercise  some  wholesome  restraint  and  regulation  in  th«t 
great  field. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  opinion  of  President  Eliot  was  made 
before  one  of  the  most  important  educational  organizations  in 
America,  and  was  uttered  but  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  few  objections 
made  in  Nova  Scotia  with  reference  to  a  governmept  system  of 
examination,  when  placed  in  the  balance  against  the  opinions  of 
Paulsen  and  President  Eliot,  and  those  whom  they  represent,  would 
appear  to  be  due  to  peculiar  local  conditions  or  administration  The 
system,  in  the  opinions  of  Paulsen  and  Eliot,  represents  the  high 
water  mark  attained  in  the  one  case  and  hoped  for  in  the  other 
case.  It  is  not  our  system  which  is  doubtful ;  but  it  may  be  our  ad- 
ministration of  it.  Our  teachers  and  school  boards,  if  not  also  our 
in-pectors  aud  superintendent,  may  have  not  yet  learned  to  control 
its  difficulties;  and  possibly  in  some  quarters  there  has  not 
yet  been  a  serious  move  to  learn.  Let  us  now  see  what  English 
and  Krench  modern  authority  says  on  the  subject. 

English  and  French  Modern  Authority. 

The  greatest  living  English  educationist,  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  In- 
spector of  His  Mnjesty's  Training  Colleges,  in  a  paper  on  the 
Government  examination  of  France,  published  in  May,  1S98,  by  the 
British  Government  and  since  reprinted  widely  and  in  book  form, 
enthusiastically  supports  the  system  «s  a  most  desirable  thing  for 
the  schools  of  England.  From  this  able  paper,  which  may  be  found 
beginning  on  page  654  of  the  second  volume  of  the  special  British 
Reports  on  Education,  a  few  paragraphs  are  selected — the  Italics 
and  square  brackets  being  mine  : — 

**  By  the  law  of  March  28,  1882,  the  Minister  of  Public  lustruction  in  France  was 
empowered  and  directed  to  provide,  both  iu  the  capital  and  in  the  provinces  fur  the 
award  of  certificates  to  scholars  at  the  end  of  the  primary  school  course  [our  County 
Aoidemy  entrance].  The  purpose  of  this  measure  was  partly  to  attest  that  the 
holder  had  received  a  fair  elementary  education,  and  partly  to  facilitate  his  entrance 
into  the  ranks  of  labor." 

•*  This  law  has  now  been  in  operation  for  sixteen  yeatf^,  and  has  ^roj-cd  to  be  highly 
snccess/u/.  Its  influence  on  the  social  and  iudustrial  condition  of  the  people,  on  the 
schools,  the  teachers,  and  the  parents  has  been  so  marked  that  it  well  deserves  the 
serious  attention  of  English  teachers  and  public  authorities,  and  of  all  others  inter- 
ested in  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  our  own  school  system." 

**  The  most  potent  instrument  in  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  school  attendance 
in  France  is  probably  the  leamnrj  certijicate,  for  it  applies  not  merely  to  the  picked 
scholars  who  prolong  their  education  in  the  higher  grade  schools  but  to  the  rank  and 
file  of  French  children." 

**  A  scholar  of  13  or  14  unprovided  with  his  leaving  certificate  has  no  chance  of  ad- 
mission to  a  higher  grade  or  technical  school,  aud  year  by  year  such  a  scholar  finds 
himself  at  a  greater  disadvantage  when  he  presents  himself  in  the  industrial  market. 
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Employers  everywhere  seem  to  value  thecerti6cate,  and  the  number  of  such  employers 
who  regard  its  possession  as  a  condition  to  be  fulfilled  by  applicants  increases  every 
year.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  in  pitbiic  eompanteSf  in  most  large  hujnnes$ 
establishments,  and  in  cUl  branches  of  the  public  service,  the  certificate  is  indispens- 
able.** 

"  In  practice,  the  system  is  found  to  fulfil  several  important  purposes.  It  gives 
to  teachers  a  dearly  defined  standard  of  the  proper  work  of  an  elementary  school,  and 
indicates  the  goal  which  otighi  lo  be  reached  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  year  by  every 
fairly  instructed  child  in  such  a  school  It  strengthens  the  hands  of  the  teacher  by 
supplying  his  scholars  with  an  additional  motive  for  diligence,  and  with  a  new  inter- 
•est  in  their  own  improve*nent.  It  is  specially  valued  by  parents^  as  an  attestatioti  of 
the  progress  of  their  children,  and  as  a  passport  to  hoiiourahle  employment.  It  serves 
as  an  entiance  examination  for  admission  to  higher  and  technical  schools,  and  pre- 
vents those  schools  from  being  encumbered  by  the  presence  of  papils  who  are  deficient 
in  the  rudiments  of  learning.  It  furnishes  a  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  the  primary 
schools,  and  a  means  of  estitnafiiig  the  comjxiratiir  success  ana  ability  of  the  teachers.** 

• 

"  Courses  of  study  have  their  value,  as  showing  what  is  the  amount  of  acquirement 
which  can  reasonably  be  expected  of  children  at  the  successive  stages  of  their  bchool 
career.  They  serve  as  a  guide  both  to  teacher  and  inspectors  ;  they  give  definiteness 
to  the  plans  of  all  the  menil^rs  of  a  school  staff;  and  tney  cotUd  not  be  dispensed  irith 
except  at  the  risk  of  much  looseness  and  incoherence,  both  in  the  aims  and  in  the 
practice  of  primary  instruction.^ 


)* 


"  Individual  examination  unquestionably  acts  as  a  safeguard  for  thoronghuess  and 
exactness,  and  as  the  best  measure  of  a  scholar's  progress. 

**No  parent  would  be  satisfied  to  learn  that  his  son  belonged  to  a  cla^s  which  was 
certified  by  an  innpector  to  be  well  ordered  and  taught.  He  would  desire  to  know  in 
J'vller  detail  the.  sta^uH  and  pj'ogref*s  of  the  jxirticular  pupil  in  whom  he  was  interested. 
Individual  examination  is  one  of  the  truest  tests  of  the  efficiency  of  an  educational 
system.  Provided  that  we  secure  in  the  first  place  u  right  conception  of  the  results 
which  ought  to  be  attained,  and  in  the  second  a  skilful  and  impartial  method  of  ap- 
praising those  results,  schools  and  educational  procosses  must  always  to  some 
extent  be  estimated  by  the  re^ts  which  they  can  jrroduce.'* 

"  Careful  sWit*»Vffra/ examination  is  needed  for  the  due  satisfaction  of  parents  and  of 
school  managers,  for  the  proper  award  of  any  prize  or  distinction  which  the  school 
may  provide  and  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  less  forward  scholars  who 
are  not  likely  to  win  any  diHtinction.  And  it  is  difficult  lo  see  how  rexfMnsiMt  public 
aiUhorUies  can  dispense  irith  it,  if  they  would  maintain  a  high  standard  of  excellence 
in  either  the  work  or  the  methods  of  our  schools." 

"The  kindling  of  interest,  the  formation  of  taste  and  character,  the  habits  of  ob- 
servation and  of  application,  the  love  of  reading,  and  the  aspiration  after  further 
knowledge  and  self-improvement  are  among  the  best  and  highest  results  of  school 
training.  The  history  of  the  p.\8t  shows  that  the^^e  result^  are  generally  secured  inci- 
dentally aad  most  ejfecfirely  in  those  schools  in  which  the  intellectual  level  is  highest, 
and  in  which  work  of  the  ordinary  educational  type  is  most  honestly  and  systemati- 
colly  done. '' 

**  While  some  of  the  more  precious  and  less  pUpable  results  of  instruction  may 
-escape  observation  and  defy  the  analysis  of  examiners,  the  part  of  education  which 
takes  the  form  of  direct  instruction  and  is  capable  of  being  tested  by  individual  ex- 
amination, is,  though  not  the  highest  part,  yet  a  very  fiuhi*ta?Uivl  factor  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  child. " 

**  It  must  be  manifest  to  all  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  subject  that 
in  our  present  stage  of  our  educational  progress  we  cannot  safely  part  with  an  instru- 
ment which  constitutes  the  most  effective  safeguard  we  have  yet  known  both  against 
superficial  teaching  and  inadequate  inspection." 

**  It  is  essential  that  the  Education  Department,  which  is  responsible  not  only  for 
the  distribution  of  large  public  funds,  but  also  for  the  maintenance  of  a  high  and 
improving  ideal  of  elementary  education  in  the  country,  should  know  from  year  to 
year  what  is  the  outcome  of  the  methods  pursued  in  the  schools,  and  how  many 
scholars  are  turned  out  fairly  equipped  with  the  instruction  needed  for  the  business 
of  life." 
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**  1.  The  examination  should  net  be  competitive,  and  should  not  hfkve  for  its- 
promitient  object  the  discovery  or  reward  of  exceptional  merit.  Its  purpose  should  bfr 
to  set  before  schools  and  scholars  generally  the  nature  and  scope  of  a  good  elementary 
education,  and  to  offer  such  a  ttM  as  a  boy  or  girl  of  average  diligence  and  intelligence 
ought  to  attain." 

2.  No  prize  or  immediate  pecuniary  advantage  should  be  associated  with  it.  No 
legaJi  enactment  need  enforce  it,  and  no  penalty  should  be  incurred  by  those  who  do 
not  possess  it.  Its  value  should  depend  entirely  on  the  quality  of  the  aUaifiments  it 
professed  to  attest,  on  the  fairness  and  thoroughness  of  the  examination,  and  on  the 
increased  appreciation  year  bv  year  of  the  worth  of  a  good  education  on  the  part  of 
parents  and  public.  Considered  as  an  instrument  for  raising  and  maintaining  the 
standard  of  instruction,  the  award  of  a  ieairing  certificate  should  be  regarded  as  an 
educational  measure  only  ;  and  the  less  teachers  and  examiners  are  liable  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  compassion  to  individuals,  or  by  regard  to  the  pecuniary  effect  of  the 
award,  the  better." 

3.  The  chief  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  are  to  secure  that  a  satisfactory  use  has 
been  made  of  a  good  elementary  course,  and  that  this  cours^^,  while  including  all  the 
necessary  rudiments  of  learning,  thall  leave  room  for  optional  subjects  adapted  in  dif- 
ferent places  to  local  requinsmeuts  and  to  the  particular  aptitude  and  qualifications 
of  teachers." 

"  The  curriculum  of  every  school  ought  to  comprise  : — 

1.  Reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 

2.  The  English  language  with  the  elements  of  grammar  and  exercises  in   English- 
composition. 

3.  The  outline  of  British  [Canadian]  geography  and  English  [and  Canadiiui]  his- 
tory. 

4.  The  rudiments  of  physical  and  experimental  science. 

5.  Some  acquaintance  with  good  literature,  and  the  learning  by  heart  of  choice 
passages  fiom  the  best  authors. 

6.  Drawing,  needlework  (for  girls),  and  for  boys  some  other  form  of  manual  in- 
struction. 

The  value  of  the  certificate  would  be  far  greater  if  it  were  granted  under  the  direct 
authority  of  the  state  [by  Provincial  Examiners],  than  if  School  Hoards,  Managing 
Committees,  [County  Academies,  High  Schools]  or  individual  teachers  awarded  it. 
There  would  be  better  security  for  the  maintenance  of  a  uniformvLud  impartiaZ  stand- 
ard, and  for  the  absence  of  local  and  personal  influence.  Moreover,  allowance  must 
be  made  for  a  very  natural  and  not  unreasonable  sentiment,  which  causes  the  average 
parent  and  scholar  to  regard  a  certificate  signed  by  a  public  oflScer  such  as  His 
Majesty's  inspector  of  schools  [the  Superintendent  of  Education]  as  a  document 
possessing  special  dignity  and  as  an  object  of  honouiable  ambition." 

*'  In  summing  up  the  arguments  of  this  brief  paper,  it  is  not  difiBcult  to  forecast 
some  of  the  consequences  which  might  be  expected  to  foilow  from  the  oflScial  issue  of 
leaving  certificates  by  the  Education  Department  to  the  scholars  in  the  public  ele* 
mentary  schools  It  would  certainly  have  the  effect  of  defining  more  exactly  the 
course  of  iiiStruction  which  should  be  adopted  in  such  schools  ;  and  would  afford  an 
additional  and  much  needed  safeguard  for  thoroughness  and  exactness  in  instruction. 
It  would  help  teachers  in  securing  discipline  and  regular  attendance,  if  they  were 
able  to  say  that  without  these  they  would  not  feel  justified  in  certifying  that  the 
scholar  was  eligible  to  be  examined.  It  would  arouse  the  interest  and  sympathy  of 
parents  and  give  them  a  new  motive  for  co* operating  with  the  school  teachers  It 
would  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  secondary  and  technical  schools  by  furnishine 
them  with  an  appropriate  entrance  examination.  It  would  help  the  employers  of 
labour  to  discriminate  among  applicants  for  situations.  And  it  is  not  too  much  to 
hope  that  by  degress  the  influence  of  the  system  would  serve  to  make  clearer  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public  the  relations  between  character,  knowledge,  and  intelligence,  on- 
the  one  hand,  and^  on  the  other,  the  honour,  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  the  citizenft. 
life." 
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Sir  Joshua  Fitch  and  the  educationists  of  France  would  recom- 
mend us  to  further  develop  our  County  Academy  entrance  examina- 
ti(>n  into  a  "  Common  School  Leaving  Examination/'  and  they  would 
not  only  have  the  Education  Department  prepare  the  questions,  but 
would  have  a  provincial  board  to  examine  them  instead  of  our 
rather  elastic  plan  of  leaving  the  examination  to  the  staff  of  each 
Academy. 

Scotland's  Latest  Move. 

In  Scotland  the  Education  Department  has  adopted  a  similar 
.system,  giving  a  "merit"  certificate  corresponding  somewhat  to  our 
County  Academy  Entrance,  but  not  to  be  granted  to  any  pupil  under 
12  years  of  age.  The  system  is  stimulated  hy  giving  an  increased 
grant  to  schools  for  each  pupil  ho'ding  a  merit  certificate.  This 
would  be  nearly  the  equivalent  of  gi\  ing  each  school  doing  high 
school  work  in  Nova  Scotia  a  special  grant  for  each  one  holding  a 
high  school  entrance  certificate  granted  on  a  Government  examina- 
tion. In  Scotland  our  system  would  be  considered  altogether  too 
elastic,  with  a  total  lack  of  pecuniary  in«luccment  for  pupils  to 
pass  "  the  examinations  in  every  school. 


<f 


Sir  Henry  Craik,  K.  C.  B.,  in  his  report  on  the  Scottish  high- 
school  examinations  held  in  June  and  July,  1901,  says: 

**  I  hai'c  again  to  report  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cnndidates  preaented  for 
examination.     The  number  last  year  was  lt\T7],  this  year  it  is  ] 7.406. 

'*  The  increase  of  thirty -three  in  the  number  of  schools  presenting  pupil  teachers 
only  does  not,  I  think,  indicate  that  pupil  teachers  are  being  less  frequently  presented 
as  pupils  of  Higher  Class  Schools  or  of  higher  departments  of  State-aided  Schools, 
hut  probably  that  an  increasing  number  of  pupil  teacliers  take  tlie  Leaving  Certi6cate 
Examination  in  order  to  obtain  qualifications  or  exempt  ions  under  the  Code." 

As  with  US  the  examinations  are  used  for  tcHchers  so  far  as  it  is 
required,  as  well  as  for  other  purpo-ses ;  and  more  inducements  are 
held  out  to  those  taking  the  examinations.  To  frihow  how  the  Scot- 
tish Department  is  coming  up  to  our  method  in  details,  although  it 
has  gone  beyond  in  the  principle  of  offering  inducements  to  pass  the 
examinations,  another  few  sentences  are  quoted  : 

"To  have  some  indication  of  the  relative  importance  that  is  attached  to  the  differ- 
ent partN  of  the  examination,  it  was  last  year  thought  well,  in  republiphing  the  papers, 
to  print  o>fposite  each  question  the  maximum  number  of  marks  that  the  revisors  were 
iiisirnctcd  to  allow  f<»r  it.  This  year  the  same  course  has  been  followed.  '  **  Candi- 
dates are  warned  befoie  the  examination  that  they  must  hold  no  communi(*Ation 
whatever  with  ot  her  candidates,  and  that  any  candidate  detected  in  so  doing  will  be 
subject  to  instant  dii^mi^sal  from  the  examination  room."  **0n  the  whole,  careless 
presentation  is  probably  diminishing,  but  a  practice  which  I  have  deprecated  in  pre- 
vious reports  as  an  abupe  of  the  examination,  viz.,  that  of  sending  in  candidates  at  11 
or  12  years  of  age,  has  once  more  reappeared.  Should  it  continue,  the  fixing  of  an 
age  limit  may  become  desirable." 

"  In  view  of  the  strong  representations  made  in  favor  of  the  issue  of  Leaving  Cer* 
tificates,  not  in  single  subjects,  but  in  groups,  it  was  last  year  decided  as  a  preliminary 
experiment  to  begin  by  issuing  such  grouped  certificate  ." 
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That  is,  two  years  ago  the  Scottish  Education  Department  adopted 
our  system  of  high  school  examination  for  groups  of  subjects — 
granting  the  certificate,  somewhat  as  we  do,  on  a  certain  number  of 
papers. 

Modern  Changes  in  English  System. 

The  following  extracts  are  made  from  the  report  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  England  for  1900.  The  old  Education  Department 
has  been  consolidated  with  the  modern  Science  and  Art  Department, 
thus  forming  the  new  Board  of  Education^  which  has  supreme 
control  over  all  branches  of  public  education  of  ancient  and  modern 
origin,  instead  of  comment,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  italicizing : 

*'  Since  1S97,  payments  on  the  rebulis  of  examination  in  elementary  subjects  have 
**  not  been  made,  bat  the  examinntion  result  has  >)een  taken  into  consideration  with 
■**  the  Report  of  the  Inspector  in  awarding  grants."— [f*ogre  9.] 

**  A  change  in  the  grouping  of  the  Science  Subjects  (if  the  Directory,  and  a  revision 
**  of  several  of  the  syllabuses,  has  also  been  made.  This  will  prevent  the  ot^erlapping 
**  of  the  different  Science  subjects,  and  encourase  students  to  study  progressive  Science 
**  cour*se8  in  which  knowledge  of  the  general  scientific  principles  involved  in  any 
"  branch  shall  precede  the  study  of  their  application  to  any  special  department  of 
**  industry.  Special  group  certificatefi  are  issued  to  students  who  have  successfully 
"  followed  one  of  these  continuous  courses,  which  should  be  particularly  valuable  to 
**' applicants  for  positions  in  the  industrial  world  " 


**  The  simplification  of  grants  and  the  accompanying  changes  in  the  cnrricnlara  of 
'*  t-hmeiUary  schools  form  a  further  advance  on  the  lines  which  have  been  followed 
**  in  recent  alterations  of  the  code.  The  general  object  of  these  alterations  has  been 
*'  to  secure  for  schools  greater  financial  stability,  to  allow  more  freedom  in  the  classi- 
^'  fication  of  scholars,  to  make  the  curriculum  more  iiberal  and  **  practical,  and  to 
provide  for  the  varying  moods  of  different  types  ol  schools." 

"  The  present  changes  are  intended  to  operate  in  the  same  direction,  and  in  par- 
**  ticular  to  make  the  course  of  instruction  in  all  schools  more  comprehensii^,  while 
**  enabling  the  details  of  the  instruction  to  be  adapted  to  the  special  circumstances  of 
**  the  school.  Under  the  old  system  of  separate  grants  there  has  been  to  some  extent  a 
•**  tendency  to  specialize  in  ceiiain  subjects  to  the  neglect  of  others  equally  important^  and 
••  to  draw  sharp  lines  of  distinction  between  subjtetH  which  would  be  more  profitably 
■**  treated  in  connection  u*ith  one  another.  We  hope  that  the  new  code  will  remedy 
**  these  etnls.  and  will  thus  make  it  possible  to  secure  a  higher  level  of  general  educa- 
**  tion  without  imposing  any  additional  burden  on  teachers  and  children." — [Pa^e  11  ] 

Leaving  Examinations 

A  leaving  examination  certificate  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  year 
<»ommon  school  course,  and  another  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  high 
school  course,  have  some  advantages  over  our  present  system  possibly. 
But  they  would  be  open  to  the  objection,  say,  in  the  latter  case,  of 
requiring  examination  on  some  subjects  which  might  have  been 
studied  two  or  three  years  before.  If  such  subjects  were  not  covered 
in  such  an  examination,  there  would  be  an  irresistible  tendency  on 
the  part  of  many  to  obtain  the  leaving  certificate  cheaply,  by 
omitting  some  first  and  second  year  subjects ;  or  there  would  be  a 
tendency  to  crowd  the  third  year  with  review  work  of  subjects  in 
£rst  and  second  years. 
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Examination  Records. 

In  the  Journal  of  Education  are  published  the  names  and 
marks  of  candidates,  as  well  as  the  names  of  those  gradu- 
ating from  the  Normal  School,  and  of  teachers  receiving  licenses 
and  public  money.  This  is  done  firstly  as  a  public  audit,, 
secondly  for  the  official  information  of  school  officers  of  all 
grades,  and  thirdly  as  stati>tics  from  which  after  a  series  of 
years  some  useful  generalizations  may  be  made,  as  has  only  a 
few  weeks  ugo  been  so  impressively  expressed  by  the  greatest 
modern  student  of  man,  in  the  course  of  the  second  Huxley 
Lecture  of  the  Anthropological  Institute,  England,  (delivered  by 
Francis  Galton,  D.  C.  L.,  D.  So ,  F.  R.  S.,  on  October  29th,  1901)  :— 

The  correlation  between  youthful  promise  and  performance  in  mature  life  has  never 
been  properly  investigated.  Its  measurement  presents  no  greater  difficulty,  so  far 
as  I  can  foresee,  than  in  other  problems  which  have  been  successfully  attiicked.  It  i» 
one  of  those  alluded  to  in  the  oeginnine  of  this  lecture  as  bearing  on  race  improve- 
ment,  and  being  on  itb  own  merits  suitaole  for  anthropological  inquiry.  Let  me  add 
thttt  I  think  its  neglect  by  the  vast  army  of  highly  educated  persons  M'ho  are  con- 
nected with  the  present  huge  system  of  competitive  examinations  to  be  gross  and 
unpanlonable.  Neither  schoolmasters,  tutors,  officials  of  the  universities,  nor  of  the 
btate  department  of  education,  have  ever  to  my  knowledge  taken  any  serious  step 
to  solve  this  important  problem,  though  the  value  of  the  present  elaborate  system  of 
examinations  cannot  be  rightly  estimated  until  it  is  solved.  When  the  value  of  the 
correlation  between  youthful  promise  and  adult  performance  shall  have  been  deter- 
mined, the  figures  given  in  the  table  of  descent  will  have  to  be  reconsidered. 

To  prevent  excessive  rivalry  which  has  occasionally  shown  itself 
between  schools,  these  figures  are  nut  given  to  the  general  press  for 

fmblication ;  and  school  officers  are  requested  to  publish  no  local 
ists  of  their  student's  successes  in  the  local  press.  It  must  be  ac> 
knowledged,  however,  that  the  principle  of  provincial  examination 
in  Nova  Scotia  has  had  practically  the  unanimous  support  of  edu- 
cationists ;  and  the  general  public  has  never  approved  of  any 
educational  method  more  enthusiastically  to  judge  from  the  rapid 
'  growth  of  the  numbei-s  utilizing  it.  But  the  more  popular  such  a 
movement  the  more  we  should  heed  the  warning  of  the  intelligent 
critic,  and  endeavor  to  eliminate  any  unnecessary  or  useless  pain 
from  the  method.  Useful  pain,  however,  is  a  necessary  condition  of 
its  usefulness*. 

Teachers'  Examinations. 

Our  present  high  school  examinations  are  simply  the  old  teachers' 
examinations  developed  as  indicated  already.  And  they  must 
probably  be  retained  as  teachers'  examinations  under  any  circum- 
stances for  some  years  yet.  Grade  "  E  "  was  abolished  years  aga 
"  Permissive  "  Licenses  have  also  practically  passed  away  Grade 
"  D  "  has  already  passed  on  to  the  stage  of  the  old  "  permissive,"  and 
in  some  of  the  more  progressive  counties  it  has  already  been  practi- 
cally eliminated  this  year.  In  a  very  short  time  grades  A,  B  and  C 
may  be  the  only  ones  to  be  required  for  tecushers, — "  A"  and  "  B  " 
teachers  forming  the  mainstay  of  the  profession 
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The  Teacher 

More  important  than  everythinnr  else — including  examinations 
and  text  books — is  the  teacher.  Within  the  last  year  or  two  both 
his  maturity  and  scholarship  have  been  advanced  without  any 
serious  strain  on  the  supply.  His  professional  qualifications  are  also 
improving  and  it  is  fully  time.  When  we  tliink  that  two-thirds  of 
all  the  teachers  employed  in  the  province  left  school  to  enter  directly 
on  the  high  and  infinitely  complex  and  important  work  of  teaching, 
Wft  need  not  be  surprised  to  hear  occasionally  of  unsatisfactory 
teaching.  And  when  we  find  that  in  Britain  and  European  coun- 
tries the  teacher  has  now  to  have  two  or  more  years  of  training,  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  even  many  of  those  going  through  our  excellent 
Normal  School  are  taking  too  short  a  course. 

The  New  Idea  of  1893. 

The  new  idea  in  the  changes  of  1893  was  the  entering  of 
the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  which  will  eventually  compel  every 
new  teacher  entering  the  profeasion  to  be  more  or  less  trained.  A 
glance  at  the  curves  on  the  plate,  page  xlix,  shows  that  previous  to 
lollowing  1893  the  trained  teachers  employed  were  becoming  less 
every  year.  The  upward  trend  of  the  curve  from  that  date  is  one 
of  the  most  promising  signs. 

The  Rise  of  the  Teacher. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  development  of  our 
educational  system,  I  have  compiled  in  tabular  form  a  conspectus 
of  the  numbers  of  male  and  female  teachers  employed  each  year 
from  the  inception  of  the  free  school  system  in  1864  down  to  1901. 

On  the  next  page  the  same  facts  are  represented  graphically.  The  f| 
numbers  of  Normal -trained  teachers  employed  are  given  from  1887, 
when  for  the  first  time  these  statistics  appear  to  have  been 
collected.  The  change  in  the  direction  of  this  curve  in  1893,  and 
its  uniform  upward  trend,  seem  to  show  that  without  any  radical 
change  in  the  present  method  of  licensing  teachers  the  change  from 
untrained  to  trained  teachers  may  go  on  for  some  years  yet  with 
reasonable  rapidity. 

Female  Teachers  Sixty- four  Years  Ago. 

On  the  22nd  March,  1838,  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
education  for  the  year  1837  was  read  before  the  House  of  Assembly. 
The  committee  expresses  itself  strongly  in  favor  of  a  uniform 
provincial  system  of  education,  and  of  compulsory  assessment.  The 
following  two  paragraphs  of  the  said  report  are  quoted  to  throw  a 
glimpse  of  light  on  the  state  of  public  education  and  sentiment 
■six^y  years  ago: 
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"  With  these  views  the  committee  decided  to  state  the  difficalties  which  pressed 
tipon  them  frankly  to  the  house,  leaving  it  to  a  majority  to  decide  either  for  or  against 
assessment  for  the  ensuing  year.  If  they  decided  in  favor,  then,  taking  our  popula- 
tion at  180,000,  and  assuming  that  the  children  of  a  school-going  age,  either  between 
five  and  twelve,  or  seven  and  fourteen,  amount  to  26.000,  we  would  require  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-six  teachers  to  educate  the  whole.  To  sustain  these  would 
require  a  very  large  sum,  and  deducting  the  amount  now  paid  from  the  Proviucial 
funds,  and  all  that  is  voluntarily  contributed  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  the 
amount  to  be  raised  would  be  so  considerable  that  public  opinion  should  be  fully  pre- 
pared for  its  imposition  before  such  a  law  was  passed." 

"Should  it  be  determined  to  continue  the  present  law,  the  committee  recommend 
that  an  additional  £100  be  added  to  the  amount  now  granted  under  it ;  that  a  new 
and  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  whole  sum  be  made  and  that  such  improve- 
ments be  carried  out  in  the  details  as  will  make  it  more  efficient.  Among  these  the 
committee  recommend  the  introduction  of  itinerating  school  masters  in  scattered 
settlements ;  and  the  admission  of  female  teachers,  who  are  often  the  most  valuaJhle 
that  can  he  obtained,  to  some  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  law.** 

Since  that  day  female  teachers  have  beea  admitted  to  "  some 
participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  law,"  as  the  following  figures 
testify.  The  year  1870  marks  the  date  when  female  teachers 
attained  the  majority,  since  which  time  they  have  increased,  until 
now  they  stand  as  1952  to  540  male  teachers. 
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TEACHERS  EMPLOYED  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA. 


Normal 

Year. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

113   , 
917 

Trained. 

1864 

615 

498 

186r> 

520 

377 

1866 

618 

442 

1060 

1867 

761 

599 

1360 

1868 

763 

627 

1390 

18K9 

798 

717 

1515 

lh70 

767 

798 

1565 

1871 

751. 

866 

1620 

1872 

704 

889 

1593 

1873 

665 

959 

1624 

1874 

647 

1010 

1657 

1875 

672 

1103 

1775 

1876 

687 

1124 

1811 

1877 

717 

1171 

1888 

1878 

740 

1214 

1954 

1879 

735 

1251 

1986 

1880 

720 

1089 

1809 

1881 

724 

1157 

1881 

1882 

677 

1256 

1933 

1883 

656 

1305 

1961 

1884 

635 

1379 

2014 

1885 

631 

1424 

2055 

1886 

627 

1484 

2113 

1887 

605 

1539 

2144 

445 

1888 

580 

1568 

2154 

444 

1889 

577 

1605 

2182 

426 

1890 

580 

1635 

2215 

433 

1891 

574 

1656 

2230 

416 

1892 

565 

1703 

2268 

408 

1893  • 

582 

1737 

2319 

408 

1894 

541 

1810 

2351 

499 

1895 

540 

1859 

2399 

616 

1896 

582 

1856 

2438 

690 

1897 

576 

1909 

2485 

752 

1898 

614 

1896 

2510 

798 

1899 

594 

1900 

2494 

840 

1900 

616 

1941 

2557 

887 

1901 

540 

1952 

2492 

947 
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Salary  of  the  Teacher. 

Without  improvement  in  the  salary  of  the  teacher,  however,  all 
other  efforts  to  improve  the  profession  are  partially  doomed  to  fail- 
ure. There  are  comparatively  speaking  not  very  many  of  the  2500 
schools  of  the  province  which  give  salaries  to  enable  a  man  to  remain 
in  the  profession  and  support  a  family.  The  profession  is  now  made, 
necessarily,  a  stepping  btone  to  something  better  Every  year  some 
of  the  most  promising  teachers  have  to  leave  for  a  more  remuner- 
ative employment.  A  glance  at  the  curves  on  page  xlix  shows  that 
the  depression  in  the  total  number  of  teachers  last  year  was  due  to 
the  less  number  of  male  teachers,  who  were  probably  attracted 
away  as  a  result  of  the  increasing  industrial  activity  within  certain 
parts  of  the  province. 

The  readjustment  of  the  Provincial  Grant  to  teachers  last  year 
was  an  improvement  on  the  previous  year  and  the  old  scale.  But 
the  people  did  not  uniformly  increase  the  salaries  from  the  section. 
On  the  whole,  salaries  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  risen — although 
in  some  classes  they  did  rise,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  last  column  (1900- 
to  1901)  of  the  curves  on  page  Hi.  Tables  XIV  and  XV  (pages  19 
and  20),  show  the  details  of  salaries  in  each  county  last  year.  The 
figures  below  show  the  average  salaries  of  each  class  of  teachers 
from  the  year  1879,  which  facts  are  represented  graphically  on 
the  page  following. 

The  late  modification  in  the  law  has,  however,  benefitted  the 
higher  class  of  teachers  in  another  and  more  distinct  manner.  It 
admits  the  scholarly  class  "  A  **  teacher  in  the  common  school,  if  the 
common  schcol  in  its  grounds  and  general  equipment  as  well  as 
management  is  up  to  the  standard,  to  a  higher  grant  than  formerly. 
In  fact,  it  is  probable  that  the  old  law  is  responsible  for  the  undue 
pressure  of  common  school  pupils  into  high  school  grades,  so  as  to 
enable  the  old  "  A "  grants  to  be  obtained.  The  present  system 
acknowledges  to  a  greater,  if  not  to  a  sufficient  extent,  the  import- 
ance of  superior  common  school  work. 
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AVERAGE  SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS. 


Year. 

A  AND  B(M) 

* 

A  AND  B  (F):C  (M) 

1 

C  (F) 

D  (M) 

D(F) 

1879.. 

$425 

$293 

$290 

$232 

$204 

$174 

1880 . . 

393 

319 

262 

218 

194 

157 

1881 . . 

397 

294 

267 

224 

193 

160 

1882.. 

389 

289 

272 

226 

198 

159 

1883.. 

409 

29« 

279 

231 

206 

166 

1884.. 

423 

311 

287 

236 

212 

169 

1885 . . 

422 

312 

287 

237 

205 

170 

1886 . . 

439 

304 

288 

237 

199 

170 

1887.. 

438 

305 

274 

231 

183 

162 

1888.. 

438 

298 

254 

228 

190 

161 

1889 . . 

438 

297 

2.50 

223 

182 

161 

1890.. 

.  440 

299 

249 

221 

182 

158 

1891.. 

449 

286 

261 

233 

186 

164 

1892.. 

489 

296 

255 

224 

180 

158 

*1893.. 

348 

2*0 

205 

178 

152 

122 

A(M) 

B(M) 

A  (F)  ■  B  (F) 

1894.. 

S802 

$4:)8 

1653 

$319 

276 

228 

181 

157 

1895.. 

838 

419 

534 

310 

288 

232 

182 

163 

1896 . . 

789 

398 

622 

302 

275 

2i£7 

182 

161 

1897.. 

836 

406 

651 

;J03 

284 

228 

184 

162 

1898 . . 

841 

400 

553 

291 

287 

226 

179 

164 

1899 . . 

781 

399 

477 

308 

zfil 

231 

188 

166 

1900.. 

733 

392 

423 

293 

272 

231 

190 

166 

1901 . . 

763   384 

433 

294 

258 

234 

193 

165 

^Three-quarter  year. 
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As  we  cannot  expect  able  men  or  women  to  remain  in  the  pro- 
fession without  a  fair  living  salary,  it  .becomes  the  duty  of  parents 
and  school  boards  as  well  as  of  the  government  to  seek  out  those 
who  have  proved  themselves  to  be  good  teachers,  and  pay  them 
appropriately. 

To  be  able  to  do  this  every  school  section  should  have  its  bounds 
enlarged  as  much  as  possible — wherever  it  will  pay,  enlarged  be- 
yond the  two  mile  limit  from  the  school  house,  with  conveyance  of 
the  children  to  the  school.  The  Inspectors  as  secretaries  of  their 
respective  Boards  of  District  School  Commissioners  have  already 
commenced  to  stimulate  the  consolidation  of  small  sections  under 
the  new  powers  given  the  Boards.  Boards  are  directed  to  place 
no  schools  on  the  "  Poor  List "  for  Rpecial  aid  if  they  are  less  than 
Mie  normal  size  unless  geographical  conditions  prevent  the  enlarge- 
ment. Without  increasing  the  sectional  rate  of  assessment,  better 
teachers  can  thus  be  employed.  The  average  rate  in  the  different 
counties  for  a  series  of  years  will  be  shown  in  another  paragraph. 
• 

The  Municipal  Fund. 

Table  XV,  page  21,  shows  that  the  Municipal  Fund  derived  from 
the  levy  of  an  amount  equal  to  30  cents  per  capita,  amounted  to 
$119,876.42,  of  which  $53,974.25  was  paid  to  school  boards  on  ac- 
count of  the  teacher,  and  $55,739.67  on  account  of  average  attend- 
ance of  pupils.  This  formed  a  very  important  part  of  the  rexenue 
of  the  poorer  rural  schools,  ever  since  the  adoption  of  the  free  school 
system. 

But  the  Provincial  Schools  for  the  Blind,and  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
under  lat^r  legislation,  have  begun  to  seriously  draw  upon  the  fund 
in  some  of  the  poorer  countjcs,  as  is  shown  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
columns  of  figures  Over  $10,000  were  drawn  from  this  fund  for 
these  institutions  this  year.  Were  section  72  of  the  Education  Act 
amended  so  as  to  allow  35  cents  per  capita  to  be  raised  instead  of 
30  cents,  the  fund  would  be  as  good  as  it  was  originally  for  the 
schools.  It  might  be  worth  considering  if  it  should  not  be  raised 
still  higher,  in  order  to  help  the  poorer  sections  to  maintain  more 
effective  schools. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  some  think,  that  wealthy  sections  such  as 
the  City  of  Halifax,  and  the  Towns  of  Dartmouth,  Truro  and  Wind- 
sor, have  by  special  legislation  been  cut  off  from  contributing  to  this 
fund.  It  is  held  that  such  selfishness  is  not  compatible  with  the 
idea  of  citizenship  in  a  commonwealth,  where  the  naturally  poorer 
portions  of  the  country  should  find  some  compensation  in  its  union 
with  the  naturally  richer  portions. 

It  is  held  by  many  that  the  true  principle  of  sectional  assessment 
for  schools  is  to  assess  the  property  of  the  resident  for  the  schools  of 
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the  section  in  which  his  family  is  being  educated,  and  in  which  he 
has  the  franchise  of  the  annual  meeting.  Sections  placed  on  the 
second  schedule  to  the  Education  Act,  tax  property  within  the  sec- 
tion which  is  not  represented  by  a  ratepajer  at  the  annual  meeting. 
It  violates  the  general  principle,  "  no  taxation  without  representa- 
tion." 

But  were  the  Municipal  rate  raised  from  thirty,  say  to  forty  cents 
per  head,  all  property  throughout  the  Municipality  would  be  con- 
tributing generously  .to  the  general  Municipal  fund  for  all  schools, 
so  that  the  second  schedule  with  Section  80  of  the  Education  Act 
might  be  repealed,  leaving  the  original  and  general  law  in  operation 
everywhere,  thus  giving  every  property  owner  representation  at  the 
annual  meeting  through  whose  action  the  property  is  to  be  assessed. 

Perhaps  our  legislators  should  study  this  question  afresh,  and  ih 
the  light  of  the  revelation  of  the  following  table  as  to  the  rates  of 
school  assessments  in  the  different  counties. 

Sectional  Taxation. 

From  Table  VII,  page  11,  the  following  calculations  are  made 
showing  the  valuation  of  the  average  school  section  in  each  c  )unty 
and  in  the  province,  and  the  sectional  assessment  with  the  rate  per 
SlOO,  for  1901.  The  rates  for  the  four  preceding  years  are  also 
given  for  comparison.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  scales  of 
valuations  in  different  counties  may  be  different. 
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Latin  in  Nova  Scotia. 

There  remains  but  little  space  to  comment  on  the  trend  of  public 
opinion  .as  shown  in  the  selection  of  optional  subjects;  and  as  the 
"  dead  languages"  in  the  High  School  is  the  bete  noir  of  the  ordin- 
ary critic,  a  word  on  the  most  popular  of  them  may  be  said. 

It  must  be  remembered  first,  that  Latin  is  entirely  optional,  unless 
local  teachers  or  school  boards  make  it  imperative  on  pupils,  for 
which  the  local  authority  alone  should  be  held  accountable. 
Secondly,  as  it  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  high  school  course 
is  designed  specially  for  those  who  cannot  take  a  University  course ; 
but  for  economical  reasons  it  is  articulated  with  the  University 
courses,  preparation  for  which  would  be  attained  by  a  very  much 
narrower  course  than  we  arr^  actually  called  upon  to  provide.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  Latin  has  its  advantages,  to  judge  from 
its  popularity  with  educated  and  able  men  in  all  ages;  and  that 
Latin  may  be  studied  in  the  high  school  with  advantage  although 
the  student  never  goes  to  college,  or  going  to  college  takes  a  course 
in  which  Latin  may  be  omitted.  If  we  must  provide  the  manual 
training  which  one  man  wants,  the  English  which  another 
man  wants,  the  writing  and  figuring  which  another  wants,  why 
should  not  the  taxpayer  who  knows  the  value  of  Latin  have  his 
favorite  subject,  provided  it  is  not  also  forced  on  the  others — 
and  especially  at  the  present  time,  when  the  Government  has  out- 
lined a  scheme  of  subsidizing  manual  training  which  in  a  few 
years  is  likely  to  cost  more  than  the  special  grants  given  to 
the  1 28  schools  in  which  Latin  is  taught  but  for  an  average  * 
of  seventeen  minutes  per  day  ?  What  we  need  is  not  the  abolition 
of  the  chance  for  the  poor  hoy  who  has  genius  to  rise  to  the  highest 
position  of  influence  in  the  governing  caste,  where  his  presence  and 
his  experience  will  enable  those  who  rule  to  understand  the  con- 
ditions of  the  poor  s  »  as  unite  their  interests  with  those  who  for  the 
time  being  are  the  wealthy,  in  the  maintenance  and  administration 
of  the  commonwealth.  What  we  need  is  not  the  abolition  of  the 
chance  of  the  poor  who  have  genius  to  acquire  a  classical  education  if 
they  are  naturally  fitted  for  it,  but  to  supplement  the  classical  with 
the  scientific  and  the  technical  for  the  greater  number  who  will 
become  more  useful  through  such  courses  of  instruction.  What 
appears  to  the  ordinary  unthinking  man,  or  even  to  the  able  but 
too  ^•usy  man,  an  unnecessary  education,  may  leally  be  a  thousand 
times  more  valu  ible  to  the  general  public  in  the  course  of  events 
than  what  he  thinks  may  be  the  most  valuable.  We  must  not 
educate  every  one  to  do  the  same  things,  or  ehe  we  are  nar- owing 
the  range  of  human  employment  and  makinnr  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence more  intense  and  bitter.  Full  employment  and  harmony  is  to 
be  found  in  the  discovery  and  exploitation  of  as  many  and  as 
diverse  employments  as  possible,  when  we  shall  have  our  neighbors 
as  customers  instead  oF  competitors,  to  use  a  figure  which  can  be 
understood  by  everyone.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  while  efforts  are 
being  made  for  the  extension  of  education  into  new  channels,  those 
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most  deeply  concerned  in  the  development  and  destiny  of  the 
country  express  themselves  so  often  in  the  same  vein  as  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  when  replying  to  his  welcome  ia 
Halifax  on  the  19th  of  October  last,  when  he  said: 

• 

'*  I  am  glad  to  gather  from  the  address  of  the  University  of  Dalhoosie  that  in  the 
midst  of  that  national  prosperity  you  happily  enjoy  you  have  not  neglected  the 
interests  of  higher  education.  You  recognize  that  uothio^  is  so  essential  to  the 
advancement  of  a  people  as  adequate  provision  for  a  training  which  will  keep  the 
coming  generation  abreast  of  the  march  of  intellectual  progress  and  scientific  know- 
ledge. 

In  the  high  schools  of  the  United  States  Latin  increased  very 
rapidly  within  the  last  few  years — ^a  sketch  of  which  is  contained  in 
the  address  of  President  Stanley  Hall  last  fall,  which  is  quoted 
below.  But  there  has  been  no  excessive  increase  in  Nova  Scotia  to 
merit  the  repetition  of  such  criticism  here  as  has  been  occasionally 
flooding  the  press  there. 

Latin  was  in  1901  taught  in  only  128  schools  in  the  province,  the 
average  time  per  day  throughout  them  all  being  about  seventeen 
minutes.  The  extremes  are  found  in  Yarmouth  countv,  with  four 
schools,  and  an  average  of  forty-two  minutes  per  day ;  and  Lunen- 
burg county,  with  five  schools,  only  seven  minutes  per  day.  Surely 
not  a  serious  loss  of  time,  even  were  there  as  little  educational 
benetit  in  Latin  as  some  assert.  There  were  only  1,635  learning 
Latin  out  of  7,296  high  school  pupils — only  16  out  of  every  1,000 
attending  the  public  schools.  In  1900  there  were  1595  studying 
Latin,  and  seven  years  ago  only  1508.  So  that  the  increase  is  not 
abnormal. 

Latin  in  the  United  States. 

I  quote  from  G.  Stanley  Hall's  (President  of  Clark  University) 
addreas  before  the  "  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  9th  October,  1901 : — 

In  1899,  239,981  students  in  American  public  high  schools  were  studyins  Latin,  of 
whom  47.55  per  cent,  were  male  anri  52. 4A  were  female.  The  increase  from  34.89 
per  oent.  in  1890  has  been  quite  steady.  In  the  eight  years  preceding  189^,  while 
the  total  high-school  enrolment  increased  84  per  cent ,  the  pupils  in  Latin  increased 
174  per  cent ,  or  twice  as  fast.  It  was  taught  in  4,706  of  the  5,4*.)5  public  high  schools 
in  the  country  and  taken  by  16,672  more  students  in  1899  than  in  1898.  This  is  ail  the 
more  remarkable  when  we  find  that  the  proportion  of  high  schools  in  the  country 
which  are  reported  as  fitting  for  college  in  any  grade,  has  declined  from  14.44  per 
oent.  in  1890  to  11.54  per  oent.  in  1899  ;  that  in  Massachnsetts,  where  there  are  13.663 
high  school  pupils  the  first  year,  there  are  only  4,(i65  who  enter  the  fourth  year,  and 
in  1899,  6lN  who  went  to  college,  or  an  average  of  about  3^,  were  from  the  244 
Massaehusetts  high  schools.  Wnile  we  have  no  direct  statistics  upon  that  subject, 
it  is  plain  that  the  great  majority  of  those  who  begin  Latin  in  the  public  high  schools 
not  only  do  not  enter  any  higher  institution,  but  do  not  graduate  from  the  high 
school.  In  Massachusetts  only  half  those  who  enter  the  first  reach  the  third  year, 
and  only  a  little  over  one-third  of  them  reach  the  fourth  year. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know,  what  I  can  find  no  statistics  to  tell,  whether  it  is 
not  mostly  these  embryo  Latinists  who  drop  out  limp,  discouraged  and  disappointed. 
This  fact  constitutes  an  extraordinary  situation,  which  classicists  think  a  tnumphant 
Timlication  of  their  claims  of  the  inherent  culture  power  of  Latin,  which  the  public 
at  last  recognizes,   and  a  defeat  of  those  who  would  establish  science.      It  seems  a 
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victory  of  the  old  college  idea.  Some  Latinists  take  bolder  aod  more  advanced 
grounds  and  a£(ree  with  Bennett,  who  urges  that  language  is  the  supreme  iDstrument 
of  culture,  aua  Latin  is  the  supreme  lauguage  for  education.  Whereas  Latin  was 
formerly  defined  as  a  good  thing  to  know  well,  Bennett  ar^es  that  its  best  use  is 
for  those  who  go  but  a  little  way  in  it ;  that  it  is  a  better  drill  in  English  than  Eng- 
lish itself,  and  better  than  French  and  German,  because  the^  are  so  soon  and  easily 
acquired  to  the  point  where  they  are  re(id  without  translating  as  we  go  along  into 
the  vernacular.  Just  as  soon,  he  says,  as  the  content  dominates  words,  **  the  mind 
is  carried  away  by  the  general  sense  and  the  details  and  shades  of  expression  escape." 
The  end  is  linguistic,  not  literary  ;  thought  must  not  move  too  freely  in  the  new 
language  ;  proficiency  in  it  must  not  go  too  far  ;  and  even  after  we  know  it  pretty 
weU  we  must  persist  in  tranelating  into  English  as  we  read.  The  highest  value  of 
this  choicest  topic  is  not  only  for  beginners,  out,  says  Bennett,  for  those  of  average 
ability.  Only  for  those  exceptionally  gifted  is  the  study  of  the  mother  tongue  alone 
sufficient,  and  its  educational  value  cannot  be  secured  by  those  much  Mow  the 
average  ability  If  this  is  not  so,  he  says  tens  of  thousands  of  high  school  pupils  are 
making  a  prodigious  and  most  wasteful  error,  and  the  sooner  we  recognize  it,  the 
better  for  our  civilization.  This  latter  alternative,  I  deliberately  believe,  and  hold 
that  the  modern  Latin  craze  is  calamitous  to  the  point  of  pathos,  especially  in  view 
of  the  urgent  need  of  other  topics. 


The  facts  needed  for  a  full  explanation  of  this  rage  for  Latin  are  not  all  yet  at 
hand  ;  many  of  the  causes  are  external ;  in  some  high  schools  Latin  is  jequired  for. 
the  first  year  or  lonser ;  in  others  strongly  advised.  Again,  as  the  high  school  in  a 
sense  sprung  from  the  old  Latin  school,  it  still  means  latin  to  a  large  part  of  the  com- 
munity, most  so  it  appears  among  Roman  Catholics,  and  there  are  many  indications 
that  the  percentage  of  girls  studying  Latin  will  soon  exceed  that  of  the  boys.  Latin, 
too,  has  acquired  much  momentum  by  inheritance  from  the  old  but  of  ten  defunct 
English  grammar  with  parsing  and  analysis.  Those  who  hope  and  wish  to  teach  find 
it  next  to  algebra  the  safest  investment,  and  it  is  the  best  studenra  who  wish  to- 
teach.  Again,  it  is  one  of  the  cheap  subjects  to  teach,  especially  as  compared  with 
science,  and  Latin  teaching  is  more  open  to  women  than  science. 

The  chief  cause,  however,  I  believe  is  its  prestige  and  tradition  which  are  prodig- 
ious. This  superstitious  reverence  of  Latin  has  a  second  illustration  in  the  autobio- 
graphy of  BooKer  Washington,  who  says  that  during  the  reconstruction  period  from. 
I8rt7  to  1^8,  the  colored  people  had  two  crazes— to  know  the  classical  languages  and 
to  hold  office.  It  was  felt,  he  adds,  that  '*a  knowledge,  however  little,  of  Latin, 
would  make  a  very  superior  human  being,  bordering  almost  on  the  supernatural," 
and  he  conceives  a  large  part  of  all  his  own  mission  among  his  race  to  be  the  over- 
coming of  these  two  passions.  Latin  is.  or  has  been  so  inexorably  demanded  by  the 
college  gatekeepers  that  to  omit  it  on  entering  the  high  school  has  often  meant  to- 
abandon  all  chance  of  going  to  college,  however  faint  the  pro!«pe>-t  be.  So  thoroughly 
are  even  public  high  schools  permeated  to  the  saturation  poinc  with  academic  inter- 
ests that  work  from  the  higher  institutions  downward  ;  and  so  ns  yet  unformulated 
and  dumb  is  the  sentiment  of  the  people  who  founded  and  supported  the  public  high 
schools  to  fit  for  life  instead  of  for  college,  that  perhaps  nothing  io  our  whole  system 
of  education  better  illustrates  how  extreme  one  tendency  may  become  in  a  transition, 
epoch  before  the  inevitable  reaction. 

I  will  not  raise  here  the  ghost  of  .the  old  discussion  which  has  rased  about  the  clas' 
sics,  bat  I  do  protest  that  everything  we  know  of  nature  and  needs  at  this  age  cries 
out  against  making  the  early  stages  of  Latin,  for  those  who  will  soon  drop  it,  the 
best  study  they  could  select,  and  1  urge  that  this  new  craze  for  Latin  rudiments  in* 
volves  losses  no  less  than  tragic,  whether  we  consider  the  arbitrary  and  conventional 
reasons  of  choice,  the  purely  formal  nature  of  the  training  just  at  the  age  when  the 
soul  most  hungers  for  substantial  courses  now  su  well  supplied,  and  which  are  so 
much  better  for  aU  that  great  majority  who  enter  the  high  school  and  leave  before 
graduating. 

The  Colleges. 

Under  Section  6  (9)  of  the  Education  Act  I  am  required  "  to  col- 
lect as  far  as  possible  the  statistics  of  all  educational  institutions  in 
the  Province."  Those  of  the  Colleges  are  shown  in  Table  XXII, 
page  39.     The  classitication  of  the  students  of  the  Presbyterian  Col- 
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le^e  was  inadvertently  entered  by  the  compiler  under  the  head  of 
^*  Students  in  Arts,"  whereas  they  were  intended  for  "  Theology,"  for 
which  no  t^pace  has  been  made  for  students  of  each  year.  With  this 
explanation*  the  sums  total  aie  practically  correct,  for  the  theologi- 
•cal  students  are  admitted  after  completing  an  Arts  course.  It  is 
difficult  to  represent  the  statistics  of  each  college  in  a  schedule,  when 
the  interpretation  is  made  in  each  case  by  a  different  individual. 
But  the  main  facts  are  clear. 

The  Colleges  of  the  Province  have  an  aggregate  of: 


89 


} 


} 


28 
93 
47 
40 
686 


Professors    57 

liccturers 32 

Male  undergraduates  in  Arts    397* 

Female  undergraduates  in  Arts   114    J-    =     497 

Oeneral  students    10 

*Les8  24  Students  in  Theology. 

Male  Students  in  Science 25 

Female  Students  in  Science 3 

Male  Students  in  Medicine   82    [ 

Female  Students  in  Medicine    11    j 

Regular  Students  in  Law 32 

Partial         "  *'       "    15 

Regular  Students  in  Theology 30 

I'artial  "         "         "  4 

Grand    Total   Students   in  the   Colleges   of   Nova  | 

Scotia  f 

Total  graduates  from  the  Colleges  of  Nova  Scotia  )     _  0^05 

to  date,  according  to  returns  received j     ^ 

The  Degrees  Conferred  in  1901. 

B.A 75  LL.  B 12  PhD 1 

M.A 19  B.  C.  L 4  M.  D..C.M 13 

B.  Sc 4  D.  C.  L.   3  B.D 2 

D.D 7 

Total  140. 

As  mentioned  in  tha  Report  of  last  year,  the  Universities  are  ex- 
tending their  courses  to  include  the  sciences  and  their  applications 
to  the  industries — technology.  St.  Francis  Xavier  has  specially 
excelled  in  this  extension  during  the  year. 

Technoloqecal  Institutions. 

Now  that  the  government  has  so  liberally  stimulated  the  manual 
training  idea  in  the  public  schools,  we  may  expect  in  a  few  years  a 
^reat  number  of  young  people  to  be  ready  to  enter  with  protit  on 
technological  courses  preparatory  to  the  exploitation  of  those  pro- 
vincial industries  in  which    trained  scientific  skill  is  most  needed. 
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In  our  high  school  system  advantiige  is  taken  of  affiliation  with 
some  collegiate  institutions,  to  save  the  expense  of  separate  institu- 
tions. The  affiliation  of  technical  colleges  with  some  of  our 
strongest  universities  would  probably,  if  practicable,  attain  a  given 
standard  of  efficiency  at  half  the  cost  of  the  erection  of  a  single 
polytechnic  university  fie  novo  And  a  single  polytechnic  would 
in  like  manner  attain  the  >ame  standard  much  more  cheaply  than 
a  series  of  separate  technical  schools,  in  which  both  instructors  and 
equipment  would  to  some  extent  be  expensively  duplicated  or  re- 
peated. The  difficulty  in  selecting  the  best  course  is  our  heritage 
from  the  denominational  rivalries  of  the  past  century,  which  has 
already  bequeathed  to  us  several  unallocable  fragments  of  a  univer- 
sity instead  of  a  single  institution  around  which  all  institutions 
eould  cluster,  and  from  which  all  citizens  could  derive  equal  ad- 
vantages. 

Colleges  and  Schooi^ 

without  degree  conferring  powers  have  their  statistics  shown  on 
page  40  following  It  appears  that  there  are  at  lea^it  1720  pupils 
in  attendance  at  tliese  institutions,  which  range  from  private  schools 
for  children  to  ladies'  seminaries  and  business  colleges. 

GOVERNMKNT  NiGHT  SCHOOLS 

have  their  statistics  shown  on  page  ^6. 

Schools  under  Dkpartmknt  of  Mines. 

During  the  past  season  the  schools  of  mining  instruction  were 
•continued  on  the  usual  system  by  the  Department  of  Mines. 
Schools  were  in  operation  at  Springhill,  Westville,  Stellarton, 
Sydney  Mines  Old  Bridgeport,  Bridgeport,  Glace  Bay,  Caledonia 
and  Reserve  Alines. 

At  the  examinations  held  last  July,  2  managers,  12  underground 
managers  and  13  overmen  received  certificates. 

Schools  of  instruction  for  engine  men  were  not  held  during  last 
year,  but  arrangements  are  being  made  for  holding  them  during  the 
year  1902. 

The  Inspectors'  Reports 

appear  in  the  appendix  from  page  98  to  page  145  and  are  all 
valuable  as  giving  a  picture  of  the  educational  conditionn  and 
tendencies  in  the  different  portions  of  the  Province.  The  work  of 
inspection  is  of  the  greatest  value,  for  the  inspector  Ih  the  man 
who,  as  a  rule,  creates  that  advanced  opinion  in  the  section  which 
ultimately  overcomes  the  primitive  inertia  of  communities,  deter- 
jnining  a  majority  eventually  to  erect  suitable  buildings,  eupply 
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necessary  apparatuR,  and  provide  for  a  good  teacher.  The  minority, 
who  are  thuR  forced  to  contribute  to  a  better  state  of  things,  often 
show  bitter  feeling-*  not  only  to  the  originator  of  reform,  but  to  the 
system.  Although  Auch  parties  may  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
the  true  motive  of  their  criticism,  the  fact  of  its  occurrence  in 
sections  where  the  taxes  are  threatened  to  be  increased,  may  often 
be  a  guide  to  the  motive.  The  officer  who  is  of  the  most  use,  in 
this  manner,  unconsciously  and  of  necessity  must  pain  some  in- 
dividuals. But  the  quantity  of  pain  thus  produced,  if  the  officer 
is  careful,  charitable  and  tactful,  is  often  an  approximate  measure 
of  his  usefulness. 

So  important  is  the  work  of  the  inspector,  thut  if  possible  the 
area  of  his  operations  should  be  limited  to  a  smaller  number  of 
schools,  in  other  words,  the  staff  should  be  increased. 

The  sections  without  schools  are  described  briefly,  in  a  special 
report  beginning  on  page  146,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
difficulties  with  which  inspectors  have  to  cope  in  consolidating 
sections  and  in  endeavoring  to  keep  pioneer  and  fluctuating  settle- 
ments supplied  with  schools. 

•     Halifax  Schools. 

On  page  161  will  be»  found  the  report  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
School  Board  of  Halfax,  which  is  always  of  special  value  on  ac- 
count its  being  a  large  and  wealthy  section  with  the  most  capable 
officers  to  direct  the  work,  and  the  fullest  opportunity  to  test  the 
most  promising  methods.  Ten  years  ago,  Manual  Training,  for  in- 
stance, was  first  introduced  here.  To  day  the  finest  public  school 
Manual  Training  building  in  Canada,  for  woo^l  and  metal  work,  and 
the  domestic  sciences,  is  being  erected  by  the  School  Board.  . 

Blind  and  The  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Full  reports  from  these  splendid  institutions  are  given  in  Appen- 
dix F,  beginning  respectively  on  pages  185  and  183. 

TRUANT  SCHOOLS. 

The  Protestant  Industrial  School  and  the  St.  Patrick's  Industrial 
School  in  Halifax  function  as  truant  schools ;  but  €us  the  teachers 
are  licensed  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  they  are  classed 
as  public  schools,  and  their  statistics  are  absorbed  into  those  of  tha 
public  schools  of  Halifax. 

It  is  to  he  regretted  that  there  is  no  Parental  School  for  uncon- 
trollable children  who  have  not  become  criminals,  to  which  a  child 
requiring  such  care  could  be  s^  nt  from  any  school  section  of  the- 
Province,  where  within  a  few  years  his  unstable  character  might  b& 
formed  aright  and  fixed. 
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The  Victoria  School  of  Art  and  Design. 
The  report  of  thi8  institution  is  given  on  pae^e  198. 

Halifax  Medical  College. 

is  reported  on  page  204,  and  is  followe«i  by  reports  of  the  training 
school-  for  Nurses  m  the  Nova  Scotia  Hospital,  in  Dartmouth  ; 
the  Victoria  Hospital,  in  Halifax ;  and  the  Aberdeen  Hospital,  in 
New  Glasgow. 

School  of  Horticulture. 

This  institution,  which  is  in  receipt  of  Provincial  aid,  han  a  sum- 
mary report  from  its  Director,  F.  C.  Sears,  on  page  208,  a  fuller  one 
being  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Teachers'  Institutes. 

In  Appendix  G,  at  page  210,  are  reports  from  these  institutions, 
beginning  with  that  of  the  Summer  School  of  Science,  held  at  Lun- 
enburg—  the  most  largely  attended  convention  of  this  institution. 
Then  follow  the  reports  of  the  Institutes  held  at  Great  Village, 
Digby  and  Fubnico. 

The  fourth  triennial  session  of  the  Dominion  Educational  Associ- 
ation was  held  at  Ottawa  in  Aucrust  from  the  14th  to  tlie  16th  ;  and 
therefore  belongs  techincally  to  the  next  school  year. 

An  excellent  Institute  was  held  before  the  Christmas  vacation  at 
Antigonish.  It  was  attended  by  a  very  large  proportion  of  teachers 
of  Antigonish  and  Guy?iboro. 

From  the  suggestions  of  Inspector  Macdonald  and  my  observa- 
tion of  what  work  can  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  at  such 
institutes,  I  am  recommending  the  trial  of  an  extended  Institute  or 
Teachers*  Summer  School  at  a  point  accessible  to  the  Cape  Breton 
•counties,  and  possibly  those  of  Antigonish  and  Guysboro,  in  order 
to  awaken  greater  pedagogical  interest  in  this  promising  portion  of 
the  Province. 

The  Provincial  Educational  Association. 

Owing  to  the  extension  of  the  Teachers'  Institutes,  which  will  by 
next  year  be  probably  held  in  every  quarter  of  the  province,  and  to 
the  presence  of  the  Dominion  Educational  Association  and  the 
American  Institute,  this  Association  held  no  meeting  lately.  As 
there  is  no  other  educational  convention  of  provincial  character  pro- 
jected for  next  summer,  and  as  no  one  can  complain  of  its  too 
frequent  recurrence,  a  convention  should  be  held  sometime  in  1902. 
Its  constitution,  which  might  be  enlarged  so  as  to  admit  as  mem- 
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beTS  representatives  from  provincial  industrial  organizations,  such 
as  the  Farmers*  Association,  the  Mining  Society,  etc ,  is  defined  in 
the  School  Law  as  follows : 

1119.     The  Superintendent  of  Education  shall  have  authority  to  assemble 
annually  if  desirable  in  either  Truro  or  any  other  place  which  may  be  approved 
by  two-thirds  of  the   executive  committee  hereinafter  provided  for,  an  educa- 
tional association,  whose  object  shall  be  to  promote  the  efficient  operation  of  the 
public  school  system,  and  the  professional  improvement  of  its  members  by  the 
discussion  and  elucidation  of  educational  problems. 
lai.     The  membership  shall  be, — 
(a)     Hx'officio^   the  Superintendent,   the  principal  and  professors  of  the 
Normal  School,  the  provincial  examiners,  the  inspectors  of  schools,  the 
presidents  of  colleges  within  the  province,  and  one  representative  chosen 
annually  by  each  divisional  institute  for  every  twenty-five  enrolled  mem- 
bers present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  each  institute  ;  and 
(6)     OrtiiunrVi  all  licensed  teachers,  professors  and  instructors  in  colleges 
and  seminaries,  trustees  and  commissioners  of  schools  by  enrolment  and 
the  payment  of  such  fees  (not  exceeding  one  dollar)  as  the  association 
itself  may  determine. 

Nhw  Buildings. 

During  the  year  very  creditable  school  buildings  have  been  under 
construction,  chief  among  which  are  the  Academy  at  Sydney,  the 
Public  School  at  Chester,  both  of  which  will  be  opened  during  the 
year  ending  1902.  In  Chester  the  L-idies  have  raised  over  S400 
to  supplement  the  vote  of  the  School  Board  in  equipping  Manual 
Training  departments  in  the  new  school  building.  Truro,  Bridge- 
town and  Shelburne  have  lilso  entered  upon  the  construction  of 
modern  school  buildi'  gs.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
Halifax,  and  the  other  ^wns  in  which  creditable  buildings  are 
being  erected  or  have  been  secured. 

Increased  Expenditure. 

Table  XXVI.  page  47,  exhibits  a  summary  of  the  total  Govern- 
ment grants  for  education.  There  are  two  items  which  hencefor- 
ward will  be  greatly  increased,  First,  the  current  expenses  of  the 
Normal  School,  which  will  in  future  include  that  of  the  Science 
Building  formerly  charged  to  Agriculture.  This  is,  however, 
merely  a  transference  from  the  account  of  agriculture  to  that  of 
education,  due  to  the  proximity  of  the  Scie.ice  building  to  the 
Normal  School  and  the  necessity  of  their  joint  management. 

Second,  the  prospective  increase  of  Manual  Training  schools  in 
the  near  future,  considering  the  liberal  grants  offered  them,  a  maxi- 
mum of  S600  per  section,  indicates  a  large  increase  in  the  future 
grants  devoted  to  this  object.  The  amounts  drawn  by  the  Schools 
for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  are  also  increasing. 

Extra  Work  of  the  Year. 

During  the  year  the  following  work  had  to  be  done  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  work  of  the  Department  each  year.  The  Manual  of 
the   School   Laws  was   revised   in   accordance   with   the    Revised 
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Statutes  of  1900,  the  Regulations  oF  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion were  reviseti  and  extended,  plans  of  school  houses  for  rural 
sections  were  prepared  with  specifications  and  published  as  an 
appendix  to  the  Manual,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  free  by  order  of 
the  Council  to  each  board  of  tru^^tees  in  the  province. 

The  Normal  and  Science  buildings  of  the  Provincial  Normat 
School  ht  Truro  were  completed  and  furnished  with  a  very  care- 
fully selected  and  full  equipment. 

Regulations  of  Manual  Training  schools  (both  Mechanic  and 
Domestic  Science)  were  provisionally  drawn  up,  tested  and  revised  ; 
and  the  proper  furnishin.r  of  the  schools  at  the  various  centres 
already  specified  was  necessarily  a  matter  of  greater  concern  than 
they  will  be  in  the  future  atVr  the  experimental  stage  is  past. 

All  the  statistical  blanks,  registers  and  returns  were  rem <  deled 
in  Older  to  admit  of  the  fuller  comparison  of  our  statistics  hence- 
forward with  international  schemes  of  educational  statistics 

The  discussion  of  text  books  last  year  imposed  a  great  amount  of 
labor  in  the  examination  of  numerous  books  with  a  view  of  discov- 
ering any  which  might  be  more  .suitable  to  our  educational  needs  in 
respect  of  quality  and  cost  than  those  which  are  at  present  prescribed 
or  recommanded. 

SEEN  FROM  ABROAD. 

At  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of  1900  a  representation  of  our 
high  school  work,  system  and  equipment  was  exhibited,  for  which 
a  Grand  Prize  Diploma  was  awarded. 

The  Government  of  Great  Britain  published  a  synopsis  of  the 
Nova  Scotian  system  of  Education,  with  a  skeich  of  ils  development 
and  a  full  and  illustrated  summary  of  its  {statistics  in  Volume  IV 
of  its  Special  Reports,  occupying  seventy-two  pages,  from  page  263 
to  page  334. 

Our  texts  in  Arithmetic  have  displaced  the  older  texts  in  another 
province,  and  in  the  remaining  provinces  the  old  texts  when  re- 
tained have  been  revised  on  similar  h'nes. 

The  Manual  Training  Course  of  study  and  regulations  for  teach- 
ers formulated  for  the  Truro  Macdonald  School  have  been  substan- 
tially adopted  for  the  Macdonald  Schools  in  all  the  other  Provinces 
of  the  Dominion ;  and  the  Truro  school  in  affiiliation  with  the 
Provincial  Normal  School,  has  been  made  the  training  school  for 
teachers  for  the  three  Provinces,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  Nova  Scotia,  at  the  expense  of  the  Sir  William  Macdon- 
ald Fund. 
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The  "manual  training"  and  *' nature  study"  (for  some  years  on 

•our  course   without  popular   exploitation)  ha^e  been    taken  up  by 

Sir  William  Macdonald  on  the  recommendation  of  Professor  \^',  J. 

Robertson,  who  is  not  only  improving  them  here  but  is  currying 

them  into  every  province  of  Canada. 

And  our  plan  of  stimulating  the  observation  of  nature  with  the 
accurate  recording  of  such  phenemona  in  the  schools,  has  not  only 
been  introduced  into  some  of  the  other  provinces,  but  has  already 
been  started  in  a  very  attractive  form  in  Denmark  as  "  Natwriagt' 
tagelaer,"  In  the  instructions  printed  on  the  neat  and  elaborate 
schedule  occurs  the  sentence  "  S(ym  en  saadan  f  orberedelse,  aynea 
jeg,  de  Naturiagttagelaer,  aoia  Hr.  Skoleinspektor  Miclielaen,  Skan- 
derborg  har  gjort  opmaerkaom  paa  foretages  i  Kanadiake  t^koler, 
fortrinlig  ml  egne  aig."  (By  way  of  preparation  it  appears 
that  the  nature^observations  carried  on  in  Canadian  Schools  and 
reported  upon  by  Herr  Michelsen  of  Skanderborg,  School  Inspector, 
^wiil  pre-eminently  serve) 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  MACKAY, 

Superintendent  of  Education. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  COUNTY  ACADEMIES,  &C. 
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GOVERNMENT  AID  TO   POOR  SECTIONS. 


TABLB  XVII. 

Special  Government  Aid  to  Poor  Sections,  1901, 


COUNTIES. 


Annapolis  . . 
Antigoni«h  . 
Cape  Breton 
Colchester . . 
Cumberland 

Digby 

Quyshoro  . . 
Halifax  Co 
Hants 


Invirness  . 
Kings  .... 
Lunenburg 

Pietou 

Queens  . . . 
Richmond . 
Shelburne . 
Victoria . .  . 
Yarmouth  . 


Total    1901. 
"       1900. 


Increase 
Decrease 


Paid  by  Government  over  auol 
abovo  the  ordinary  Grants  towardB 
Salaries  of  Teachers  employed  in 
Poor  Sections. 


First  Half   Year. 


$  141  56 
128  60 
91  98 
150  00 
150  00 
144  56 

116  88 
147  01 
131  55 
136  47 
150  00 
150  00 
114  10 

117  43 
111  19 

40  86 
37  03 
55  89 


$  2115  11 
2043  11 


$   72  00 


Second  Half  Year 


117  11 

124  :H 

102  29 

147  02 

150  00 

153  61 

97  63 

120  94 

145  65 

131  47 

150  00 

134  17 

134  22 

87  37 

115  46 

52  61 

39  16 

64  50 


S  2067  45 
2190  75 


$     123  30 


TOTAL. 


$  258  67 
252  94 
194  27 

297  02 
300  00 

298  17 
214  41 
267  95 
277  20 
267  94 
300  00 
284  17 
248  32 
204  80 
226  i>5 

93  47 

76  19 

120  39 


$   4182  56 
4233  86 


$   51  :iO 


SPECIAL  COUNTY  AID. 
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TABLB  XVm. 

Poor  Sections— Special  County  Aid. 


Number  of  these 

Amount  of  County   Aneas- 

Municipalities. 

Sections  having 
Schools. 

ment  paid  to  tbeae  S»hooU 
over   and    above  ordinary 

allowanoe. 

Annapolis,  County  of 

19 

$  182  82 

Antigonish,         "         

17 

191  47 

Cape  Breton,       "         

14 

146  84 

Colchester,          "         

23 

222  34 

Cumberland,       •*         

28 

282  96 

Digby,     District  of 

15 

176  02 

Clare,               "         

7 

79  94 

Guysboro,        "         

11 

136  17 

St.  Mary's,       "         

2 

26  25 

Halifax,  County  of 

22 

252  48 

Hants,  East,  District  of  .... 

12 

117  62 

Hants,  West,          "          

10 

132  65 

Inverness,  County  of 

21 

264  71 

Kings,                •*           

28 

294  92 

Lunenburg  and  New  Dublin, 

District  of 

17 

7 

159  05 

Chester,  District  of 

54  89 

Pictou.  Countv  of 

20 

219  08 

Queens,        "         

14 

129  36 

Richmond,  **         

13 
4 

171  96 

Shelburne,  District  of 

49  41 

Barrington,          *         

3 

37  97 

Victoria,  County  of 

6 

71  30 

Yarmouth,  District  of 

8 

85  17 

Argyle,               **           

3 

20  78 

Total  1901 

323 
335 

$3506  16 

"     1900 

3566  58 

Increase 

Decrea«*e 

12 

SfiO  42 
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TABLB  ZXV. 

CoNSPBCTUs  OP  M.  P.  Q.  Examination  Results  by  Stations. 
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TABLE   XXVI. 

Summary  of  Government  Grants  for  Education  for  the  Fiscal  year  ended 

Sept.  30th,  1901, 

Provincial  Aid  to  Teachers $189,820  26 

Normal  School  11,895  89 

Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb 7,060  00 

School  for  the  Blind 6,137  50 

C!ounty  Academy  Grants 10,000  00 

Inspection 14,425  00 

Expenses  (Office)  1,137  60 

Salaries  (Office). .  r , 3,400  00 

Travelling  Expenses,  Superintendent 400  00 

Examination  (Gross) 5,769  98 

School  of  Agriculture   1,750  00 

Travelling  Expenses,  Normal  School  Students 2,7*2  10 

Government  Night  School   339  66 

Mechanic  and  Domestic  Science 2,603  25 

Summer  School  of  Science  200  00 

Dominion  Educational  Association 160  00 

$256,811  18 
Less  Examination  Fees 2,033  08 

254,778  10 


PART  III. 


APPENDICES 


PROVINCIAL 
School  of  Agriculture  (Science)  Building, 

Normal  School  (Main)  Building, 
Truro,   1901. 


APPENDIX  A. 


PROVINCIAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

AND  AFFILIATED  INSTITUTIONS. 


PRINCIPAL'S  REPORT,  SESSION  J900-I90I. 


A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.  d.,  F.R.S.C.,  Etc., 
Superintendent  of  Education. 

Sui, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  upon  the 
Provincial  Normal  School  for  the  year  ended  July  Slst,  1901 : — 

School  opened  on  October  I7th,  with  an  unusually  large  enrol- 
ment of  pupils,  the  membership  of  the  "  B  "  class  being  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen,  that  of  the  ''  A  "  class  nine,  of  the  "  D "  class 
thirty-nine.  In  February,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  "  D " 
students,  a  class  of  seventy-three  candidates  for  second  rank  dip- 
lomas, presented  itself ;  and  in  March  the  "  B "  division  was 
augmented  by  five  pupils  ^ho  had  during  former  sessions  secured 
the  diploma  of  second  rank.  Thus,  the  total  attendance  for  the  year 
was  two  hundred  and  forty,  an  excess  of  seventeen  over  that  of  any 
former  year,  and  this  notwithstanding  that  no  pupil  was  admitted 
to  any  clas^  without  either  the  corresponding  hi^h-school  certificate 
or  a  college  graduation  certificate.  It  is  probable  that  the  abnor- 
mally large  enrolment  of  candidates  for  first-rank  diploma  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  a  widely  circulated  rumor  to  the  efiect  that  in  the 
ensuing  year  the  term  of  attendance  was  to  be  lengthened. 

The  personel  of  the  school  comprised,  in  addition  to  the  Principal, 
two  other  new  members,  Mr.  E.  w.  Connolly,  B.  A.,  of  St  Francis 
Xavier  College,  and  Mr.  J.  Alphonse  Benoit,  B.  A.,  of  Dalhousie 
College,  and  Tate  head-master  of  Clare  Academy,  these  gentlemen 
discharging  the  duties  of  Mr.  A.  O.  Macdonald,  who  had  resigned 
to  accept  an  Inspectorate  of  Schools,  and  of  Dr.  Hall  who  was  in 
Scotland  on  leave.  To  Mr.  Connolly  were  assigned  hygiene, 
geography,  and  commercial  branches ;  ^to  Mr.  Benoit,  mathematics 
and  physics. 

For  convenience  of  instruction  and  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  large  attendance  to  the  limited  capacity  of  the  school  rooms. 
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classes  "  D  "  and  "  C  "  fell  into  two,  aud  class  "  B ''  into  three 
sections;  while  for  laboratory  work  in  chemistry  and  domestic 
science  further  subdivision  was  necessary,  a  state  of  things  which 
entailed  considerable  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Faculty  in  its  endeav- 
our to  keep  the  whole  school  equally  employed.  Some  relief  was 
afforded  by  the  Macdonald  Manual  Training  School,  which  un- 
dertook the  instruction  of  classes  in  mechanic  science,  and  a  further 
assistance  by  the  Truro  School  of  Domestic.  Science*,  to  which  were 
assigned  the  newly  introduced  subjects  of  its  curriculum. 

Early  in  the  session,  visiting  and  teaching-practice  in  the  common- 
schools  maintained  by  the  School  Board  of  Truro  were  begun,  and 
this  exercise  was  systematically  carried  on  throughout  the  year 
under  the  direction  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Normal  School  and 
public  schools.  Of  this  torm  of  teaching-practice  I  am  able  to 
report  the  most  gratifying  success.  It  received  the  fullest  support 
from  the  public-school  teachers,  whose  valuable  cooperation  in  the 
instruction  and  preparation  of  pupil-teachers  I  would  gratefully 
acknowledge,  and  upon  whose  continued  support  the  success  of  our 
training-work  must  in  no  small  measure  depend.  The  visiting  of 
the  public  schools  for  purposes  of  observation  brings  the  pupil- 
teacher  into  full  view  of  the  processes  of  child-training  carried  on 
under  normal  conditions  by  accomplished  teachers.  It  offers  a  point 
of  view  seldom  in  after  life  available  'to  our  students ;  for,  once 
they  have  embarked  in  their  profeasional  career,  leisure  and  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  schools  are  privileges  which  their  daily  routine 
denies  them.  Even  to  an  experienced  teacher  the  value  of  such 
privileges  would  be  considerable  ;  to  a  novice  it  is  inestimable.  And 
when,  in  addition  to  being  brought  into  frequent  contact  with 
schools  in  actual  operation,  the  novice  is  afforded  a  measure  of 
practice  in  the  conduct  of  a  school  under  normal  conditions,  his 
novitiate  is  of  a  character  eminently  calculated  to  fit  him  for  his 
future  work.  It  is  after  this  method  of  confronting  the  pupil- 
teacher  with  natural  and  real  rather  than  with  artificial  conditions, 
and  upon  the  conviction  that  by  practice  alone  can  theory  te  justified, 
that  the  instruction  of  the  past  session  has  proceeded. 

It  is  in  place  here  to  explain  that,  early  in  the  school  year,  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  effected  an  arrangement  with  the 
School  Board  of  Truro  whereby  the  students  of  the  Provincial 
Normal  School  are  granted  visiting  and  teaching  privileges  in  each 
of  the  common  schools  of  Truro  for  two  hours  per  week,  and  that, 
under  this  arrangement  teaching  practice  has  since  been  conducted. 
Hours  for  visits  and  practice  have  been  set  apart  after  consultation 
with  the  principal  of  the  Truro  schools.  The  two  hours  per  week 
granted  for  our  purposes  have  been  as  far  as  practicable  consecu- 
tive hours,  and  the  public  school  teacher's  programme  is  interfered 
with  as  little  as  possible ;  so  that,  viewed  from  the  most  adverse 
standpoint,  the  effect  upon  the  public  schools  of  the  intercourse 
.with  the  Normal  School  can  hardly  appear  injurious.   Indeed,  much 
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can  be  said  in  favor  of  it.  A  teacher  will  hardly  fail  to  find  incen- 
tive for  his  best  work  in  the  presence  of  visitors  who  have  come  to 
learn  his  art.  Should  he  be  called  on  to  render  assistance  to  tyros 
or  to  give  advice  as  to  method,  the  effort  required  will  go  far  to- 
ward clarifying  his  own  methods  and  revealing  to  himself  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  his  own  teaching.  Even  where  a  pupil- 
teacher  fails  in  the  conduct  of  a  lesson,  the  very  failure  may  prove 
instructive  to  his  critics  as  well  as  to  himself. 

The  plan  of  practice  pursued  in  the  Normal  School  has  been 
briefly  as  follows.  On  ap  appointed  day,  a  group  of  pupil-teachers 
is  sent  by  one  of  the  Normal  School  staff  k)  visit  and  make  the 
acquaintance  of  a  certain  department  of  the  common  schools  with 
a  view  to  conducting  the  classes  therein  at  a  corresponding  hour 
one  or  more  days  later.  On  such  occasions  as  pupil-teachers  are 
present  in  the  public  school  as  visitors,  the  teacher  of  the  depart- 
ment is  at  liberty  to  use  the  visitors  as  apprentices  to  render  assist- 
ance in  anv  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  school.  The  teacher  keeps 
a  record  of  the  work  and  deportment  of  the  pupil -teachers  assigned 
to  her,  and  gives  information  upon  the  grading,  studies,  programme 
of  work,  etc ,  suggests  topics  for  the  practice  lessons,  and,  in  many 
cases,  lends  advice  as  to  their  treatment.  The  visit  concluded,  the 
lesson  topics  are  reported  to  the  Normal  School  instructor,  who 
directs  the  pupil-teachers  in  the  further  preparation  of  their  lessons. 
On  the  day  following,  he  is  present  in  the  public  school  while  the 
practice  lessons  are  being  given,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  after- 
ward to  review  critically  in  the  presence  of  candidates  the  manner 
of  presentation  of  the  various  lessons.  Under  this  plan,  the  public 
schools  of  Truro  take  the  place  of  the  former  *'  Model  SchoQl,"  the 
latter  having  been  taken  over  by  the  School  Board  and  incorporated 
into  the  unitorm  school  system  of  the  town. 

As  remarked  above,  a  new  subject  was,  this  session,  added  to  the 
Normal  School  curriculum — household  science,  the  practical  as  well 
as  the  theoretical  consideration  of  which  was  carried  on  in  the 
kitchen  and  class  rooms  of  the  Truro  School  of  Domestic  Science' 
This  school,  estab'ished  in  the  autumn  of  lUOO  by  the  Truro  School 
Board,  under  authority  from  the  Council,  for  the  training  of  the 
female  pupils  of  the  public  schools  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
housewifery,  incorporated  with  this  function  two  others,  viz ,  the 
instruction  of  the  female  students  of  the  Provincial  Normal  School 
and  the  training  of  candidates  for  special  diplomas  in  household 
science,  a  subvention  being  granted  by  the  government  in  considera- 
tion of  its  Normal  School  work.  During  the  year,  the  school 
operated  with  success,  its  course  for  our  students  proving  highly 
attractive  as  well  as  valuable.  No  commendation  is  needed  for  this 
new  departure  in  education;  for  any  school  work  which  compels 
the  practical  application  of  abstract  principles  is  a  welcome  in- 
novation. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  a  eonstitntional  modification  was 
made  in  the  arrangements  for  mechanic  science  teaching.  Tmro 
had  already  been  chosen  as  the  location  for  one  of  the  several 
manual  training  schools  for  Canada  established  by  Sir  Wm.  Mac- 
donald  of  Montreal,  and  the  School  Board  of  Truro,  ander  whose 
direction  and  partly  at  whose  expense  the  school  was  to  be  con- 
ducted, was  willing  in  consideration  of  a  special  govemmeot  grant 
to  take  over  the  task  of  mechanic  science  instruction  for  Normal 
School  students,  and  to  provide  a  course  of  study  for  candidates 
seeking  to  qualify  themselves  as  teachers  of  mechanic  science.  The 
required  subvention  was  allowed  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  the  work  was  carried  on  as  outlined  above.  Thus,  our 
former  instructor  in  mechanic  science,  Mr.  Russell,  was  released 
from  part  of  his  former  duties  and  enabled  to  devote  his  whole 
time  to  laboratory  work  and  nature  teaching,  and  the  teaching 
personnel  of  the  Normal  School  was  thereby  increased  in  number. 
During  the  session,  the  course  in  mechanic  science,  compulsory  for 
male  students,  was  left  optional  to  female  students  of  the  senior 
classes,  and  was  elected  by  some  thirty  of  the  latter.  Optional 
courses  in  spoken  and  written  French  and  German  were  given  after 
the  Christmas  vacation.     All  other  studies  were  obligatory. 

Classes  in  the  sciences  subsidiary  to  agriculture  were  held  in 
October,  November,  December,  April,  May,  and  June  by  Mr.  Smith 
of  the  School  of  Agriculture.  Local  excursions  for  natural  history 
study  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Russell.  The  ex- 
perimental farm  was  visited,  and  some  of  the  more  striking  farm 
processen  were  inspected  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Fuller  the 
manager  and  of  Mr.  Smith  who  is  Professor  of  Agriculture. 

The  three  departments  above  discussed,  mechanic  science,  house- 
hold science  and  agriculture,  are  the  ones  on  which  one  might  be 
tempted  wholly  to  rely  to  give  practical  direction  to  school  studies. 
It   is,   however,   not    impoteible  or   even  difficult  to   give  equally 
practical  bearing  to  many  other  subjects  too  commonly  dealt  with 
SiS  abstractions.     I  would  cite,  for  example,  arithmetic,  matheinati- 
cal   drawing,  hygiene,   physics^   and   the  physiographic  sciences; 
even,  indeea,  language  and  psychologic  science,  all  of  which  admit 
of  being  studied  in  the  concrete,  and  all  of  which,  together  with 
history  and  literature,  should  be  set  forth    in  their   relation   to 
human  affairs  and  as  aids  to  a  fuller  interpretation  of  our  immediate 
surroundings  and  of  the  varied  asf  ects  of  nature  and  human  action. 
As  might  be  expected,  it  is  in  the  power  of  applying  knowledge 
and  in  the  ability  to  discover  the  purpose  and  bearing  of  school 
subjects  that  the  greatest  deficiencies  are  disclosed  by  our  pupils. 
In  the  junior  classes  of  our  schools   the  candidate  is  sometimes  too 
'^  and  immature  and  his  fund   of  general   information   and 
ice  too  small  to  permit  of  even  the  main  purpose  of  educa- 
ig  sufficiently  set   forth  to  him.     In  other  cases,  he  is  so 
in  the  tradition  of  memory-training  as  the   one   end  of 
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school-work  that  his  short  sojourn  at  the  Normal  School  can 
hardly  remove  his  prejudice.  With  the  great  majority  of  cases 
however,  a  thoughtful  and  purposeful  interpretation  of  the  subjects 
of  the  curriculum  finds  eager  acceptance ;  and  the  strongest  justi- 
fication of  the  support  of  a  Normal  School  to-day  lies  in  the 
necessity  of  breaking  down  the  popular  misconception  of  the  pro- 
cess of  education  as  the  accumulating  of  masses  of  unrelated, 
purposeless  and  fruitless  knowledge,  and  in  the  opportunity  which 
a  Normal  School  affords  of  reaching  the  people  through  the  public 
school  teachers  who  have  imbibed  its  best  influences. 

In  this  connection  I  would  draw  attention  to  another  marked 
deficiency  too  frequently  noted  in  the  young  people  who  come  to 
the  Normal  School.  Broadly  speaking,  power  of  expression  is  one 
of  the  best  evidences  of  an  education.  Speech,  drawing,  written 
composition,  are  among  the  media  of  expression :  they  are  not  the 
only  ones.  Manner,  carriage,  handwriting,  construction  and  con- 
trivance must  be  counted.  It  is  to  power  of  expression  in  this 
wider  sense  that  I  refer  when  I  remark  it  as  a  too  common  deficiency 
in  our  pupils.  To  descend  to  detail :  The  study  of  grammar  and 
English  compc  sition  has  been  pursued  for  years  by  all  of  our  pupils. 
A  goodly  percentage  of  these,  nevertheless,  continue  to  speak  an 
ungrammatical,  rude  English,  and  to  write  an  awkward,  slovenly 
and  inaccurate  compo^^ition.  Grammar  study  has  in  no  obvious 
sense  profited  them,  and  the  labour  which  they  have  expended 
through  years  on  the  artificial  composition  exercises  printed  in  a 
text-book  has  been  largely  misdirected.  Their  teacher  has,  possibly, 
not  been  too  careful  in  his  own  spoken  English  and  has  missed  a 
thousand  opportunities  of  impressing  grammatical  principles  upon 
the  unformed,  living  speech  of  his  pupils.  It  has  probably  never 
occurred!  to  him  that  composition  is  best  taught  orally,  that  his 
pupils'  English  is,  first  and  last,  a  spoken  language,  and  that  young 
people  will,  in  the  main,  write  as  they  speak.  Writing  he  possibly 
regards  as  a  merely  mechanical  accomplishment  that ''  any  fool  can 
learn,"  and  he  accordingly  puts  himself  above  insisting  upon  it  that 
the  exercises  handed  him  in  school  be  done  neatly,  legibly,  and  in 
good  form.  A  mathematical  exercise,  so  long  as  it  be  correct  in 
method,  he  will  accept,  although  the  work  be  sprawled  any  and 
everywhere  over  the  page.  Drawing  he  will  ignore  as  the  accom- 
plishment of  effeminates.  His  pupils  may  walk  and  talk  like  boors 
and  display  manners  to  correspond,  for  aught  he  sees  in  it  of  con- 
cern to  his  scholastic  duty.  A  piece  of  apparatus  provided  it  be 
contrived  to  roughly  suit  its  purpose,  he  will  never  think  of  per- 
fecting. He  will  fail  even  to  protect  from  defacement  the  furniture 
and  walls  of  his  school-room,  unless  he  is  whipped  up  to  it  by  the 
trustees.  Hence,  it  comes  to  pass  that  in  the  Normal  School  much 
effort  must  be  expended  in  the  correction  of  elementary  notions 
that  failed  to  be  properly  treated  in  the  grades. 

For  dealing  with   defects  of  speech,  manner,  composition,  etc., 
an  effective  measure  has  been  found  in  the  denial  of  the  too  prevalent, 
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heresy  that  a  papil-teacher  s  worth  can  be  estimated  by  means  of 
written  examinations.  Written  tests,  examinations,  compositions, 
lesson-plans,  etc.,  are,  indeed,  still  required  in  the  course  of  the 
term's  work,  but  every  candidate  is  given  fully  to  understand  that 
these  are  by  no  means  the  sole  or  even  the  most  important  records 
upon  which  to  depend.  A  system  of  marking  by  percentages,  while 
applicable  to  a  student's  work  in  the  exact  sciences,  fails  of  success- 
ful application  elsewhere.  The  personal  element,  which  enters  so 
largely  into  the  work  of  an  educator,  is  something  that  cannot  be 
valued  in  percentages ;  and  this  element,  together  with  the  sum 
total  of  moral,  physical,  and  mental  equipment,  are  what  the 
Normal  School  instructors  mu^t  look  to,  with  a  care  that  no 
candidate  over-deficient  in  any  of  these  shall  receive  their  com- 
mendation. The  recognition  of  this  basis  of  judgment  is  bound  to 
put  the  candidate  upon  hiH  best  behaviour  while  in  attendance  at 
the  Normal  School,  and  in  so  doing  to  lay  or  to  strengthen  the 
foundation  upon  which  his  future  success  as  a  teacher  will  rest 
To  all  of  our  instructors  the  strongest  representations  have  been 
made  as  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  in  the  class-room  a 
correct  standard  of  speech  and  courteous  conduct  on  the  part  of 
students  as  well  as  of  teachers. 

• 

With  regard  to  the  religious  element  in  Normal  School  training, 
while  there  are  many  who  deplore  the  absence  of  specific  instruc- 
tion in  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  their  particular  sects,  there  is 
as  yet  no  one  to  suggest  a  means  by  which  this  deficiency  could  be 
supplied  after  a  fashion  acceptable  to  all. 

However,  the  reproach  so  often  heard,  that  our  schools  are  God- 
less, is  one  which  for  my  own  part  I  feelingly  resent.  The  very 
constitution  of  our  schools  which  provides  for  the  moral  training  of 
children  by  Christian  teachers,  forbids  the  accusation.  The 
absence  of  Bible-reading  and  exposition'  and  of  formal  worship 
does  not  involve  the  ignoring  of  the  actuating  motives  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  while  the  exemplification  of  these  motives  in  the  daily 
relations  between  teacher  and  pupils  is  in  itself  an  iHeal  presenta- 
tion of  religious  instruction ;  it  is  the  fruition  of  religious  training, 
its  end  and  aim.  It  is  the  obvious  duty  of  a  normal  school  to  set 
forth  plainly  to  its  students  the  limitations  imposed  upon  doctrinal 
teaching  by  a  public  differing  widely  in  its  religious  tenets,  but  at 
the  same  time  to  emphasize  the  necessity  to  a  teacher  of  bringing 
to  bear  in  his  school  religious  conviction  and  high  moral  sense,  and 
of  seeking  in  these  the  springs  of  ideal  human  conduct. 

The  physical  side  of  education  has  during  the  session  been  dealt 
with  in  the  concrete  in  classes  for  calisthenics  and  military  drill,  as 
well  as  theoretically  in  the  lectures  and  discussions  on  hygiene  and 
physiology.  It  is  hoped  that  teachers  may  come  more  and  more  to 
view  this  side  of  education  as  essential  to  a  well  rounded  manhood. 
Military  drill  is  advocited,  not  as  ministering  to   vain  notion  of 
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military  pomp  and  aggresaiveneas,  but  as  part  cf  the  training  of 
citizens  upon  whom  the  duty  of  defence  may  at  any  tioie  fall. 
Moreover,  drilling  in  squad  is  an  attractive  and  healthful  exercise, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  moral  qualtities  of  promptness,  precision,  and 
-obedience  begotten  by  it.  And  here  I  would  refer  to  the  80-called 
patriotic  teaching  of  the  public  schools,  a  great  part  of  which  con- 
sists in  misguided  endeavour  to  feed  our  national  vanity  rather  than 
in  acquainting  our  youth  with  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  in  ap- 
pealing to  those  instincts  whose  development  will  tend  to  make 
private  and  national  life  healthier  and  manlier. 

To  undertake  to  set  out  in  detail  the  multifarious  points  at  which 
the  Normal  School  is  expected  to  influence  the  life  of  the  public 
tschools  would  be  in  vain.  How  far  its  influence  avails,  the  condition 
of  the  public  schools  will  in  the  moin  serve  as  an  index ;  and  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  the  value  of  the  Normal  School  training  is  to  be  had 
in  a  comparison  of  the  schools  conducted  by  its  graduates  with  other 
43chools.  Doubtless,  there  are  many  excellent  teachers  who  are  not 
indebted  to  a  Normal  School  training  for  their  usefulness.  Still, 
inquiry  will  show  that  their  pedagogic  attainments  have  been  of 
slow  growth ;  and  it  need  never  be  doubted  that  the  same  persons 
would  have  achieved  equal  success  in  a  shorter  time  had  they  been 
enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  the  experience  which  older  teachers 
were  ready  to  place  at  their  disposal. 

For,  the  avoidable  errors  into  which  a  young  and  untrained 
teacher  is  likely  to  fall  are  legion.  Prominent  among  them  and  of 
the  highest  moment  is  to  be  noted  the  failure  to  correlate  school- 
room studies.  Until  the  attention  of  the  novice  is  called  to  the 
means  and  the  necessity  of  co-ordinating  the  branches  of  the  curri- 
culum, of  assembling  the  various  knowledges  under  comprehensive 
heads,  of  requisitioning  several  branches  of  study  to  interpret  par- 
ticular phenomena,  his  work  is  almost  certain  to  fail  of  useful  aim, 
And  absolutely  sure  to  stifle  the  higher  intellectual  life  of  the  pupil. 

To  exemplify  and  expound  a  due  correlation  of  the  studies  of  the 
common  schools,  I  have  deemed  it  prudent  in  the  preparation  of 
students  for  practice- teaching  to  allot  to  each  of  the  Normal  School 
instructors  the  whole  course  of  study  in  several  of  the  grades.  The 
danger  involved  in  havinsj  *  specialists '  as  instructors  is  thus  coun- 
teracted ;  for,  ignoring  his  specialty-teaching,  the  practice-teaching 
•demands  of  him  the  all-round  qualifications  of  a  common-school 
teacher.  His  function  is  not  merely  to  impart  instruction  and 
method  in  his  specialty,  but  as  well  to  trace  the  connection  between 
this  specialised  knowledge  and  other  knowledges,  to  deal  with  these 
as  mutually  interpretative,  and  by  this  correlation  of  diversified 
topics  to  economize  effort  and  to  unify  our  conception  of  the 
universe. 

The  weakness  of  the  untrained  teacher  manifests  itself  to-day  in 
our  country  schools  in  other  ways.      One  of  these  demands  passing 
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notice.  I  refer  to  the  competition  into  which  many  village  schools- 
aspire  to  enter  with  the  fully  equipped  high-school.  Sometimes 
the  blame  attaches  to  the  trustees,  but  not  seldom  to  the  teacher, 
whose  absurd  zeal  pricks  him  on  to  sacrifice  the  most  obvious  in- 
terests of  his  school  to  what  he  calls  '  advanced '  work.  Or,  again, 
in  imitation  of  the  well  manned  departments  of  the  town  school,  he 
endeavours  to  maintain  each  of  the  eight  common  school  grades  as 
a  separate  class,  either  obstinately  rejecting  the  recommendations  of 
the  Council  for  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  grades,  or  not  know- 
ing how  to  bring  about  the  reduction. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  for  the  coming  year  the  prospects  of 
the  Provincial  Normal  School  are  good.  The  science-building  nears- 
completion,  and  its  equipment  and  occupation  will  leave  little  to  be 
desired  in  the  way  of  material  facilities  for  a  high  order  of  work. 
Some  extensive  repairs  are  required  in  the  Prince  St.  building. 
The  completion  of  the  town  sewer  system  will  permit  of  the  instalT- 
ation  of  sanitary  appliances  here  ;  and  I  would  respectfully  recom- 
mend that,  while  this  work  is  being  done,  the  reflooring  of  the 
corridors  and  assembly-hall  as  well  as  the  painting  of  the  walls  and 
woodwork  be  undertaken.  The  transformation  of  the  chemical 
laboratory,  soon  to  be  vacated,  into  a  physics  laboratory,  is  another 
recommendation  which  I  would  respectfully  commend  to  your 
attention. 

The  subjoined  lists  show  that  of  the  nine  candidates  for  Academic 
Rank,  seven  qualified  to  receive  the   Academic  diploma  after   one- 
year  of  successful  teaching,  while  two  were  awarded  First  Rank 
diplomas. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  nineteen'  candidates  for  First  Rank 
Diploma,  eiohty-eight  were  successful,  the  remaining  thirty-one 
receiving  diplomas  of  lower  rank. 

Of  the  seventy -three  candidates  for  Second  Rank  diplomas,  fifty- 
seven  were  successful,  the  remaining  sixteen  securing  a  lower  rank. 

Of  thirty -nine  candidates  for  Third  Rank,  twenty-seven  were 
successful,  and  nine  were  recommended  for  provincial  license  for 
the  period  of  one  year. 

During  the  session,  six  graduates  of  the  school  were  promoted 
from  First  to  Academic  Rank,  seventeen  from  Second  to  First,  and 
one  from  Third  to  Second. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

DAVID  SO  LOAN, 

Principal, 

Provincial  Normal  School,  Iraro,  N,  S.,  Jvly  Slat,  1901, 
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LISTS    OF    STUDENTS    1900-01   WITH 

DIPLOMA     AWARDS. 


QUALIFIED  FOR  ACADEMIC  DIPLOMA  AFTER  ONE  YE^R 

OF  SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING  (THOSE  MARKED  ♦  AFTER 

OBTAINING  HIGH  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE  OF 

GRADE    A);    IN     THE    MEANTIME 

AWARDED    DIPLOMA    OF 

FIRST  RANK. 

Tena  Grant Sunny  Brae Pictou. 

Janie  MacAleese Parrsboro Cumberland. 

*Janie  L.  Mackenzie,  B.A Bedford Halifax. 

*Ruth  Simpson,  B.  A New  Glasgow Pictou. 

•Clarence  L.  Fulton,  B.  A Mid.  Stewiacke. . .  Colchester. 

•James  P.  McNeil,  B.  A Antigonish Antigonisb. 

Charles  Warren  Oliver Pictou Pictou. 

QUALIFIED  FOR  FIRST  RANK  DIPLOMA. 

Wilford  E.  Banks Meadowvale Annapolis. 

Ainsley  Barteaux I-*awrencetown  ...         " 

David  D.  Boyd R.  Bourgeois Richmond. 

Peter  Carter Antigonish Antigonish. 

Moses  M  Coady Margaree  Forks . .  Inverness 

William  E.  Cox Truro Colchester. 

Arthur  G.  Hirtle Mahone  Bay Lunenburg. 

Fred  C  Hewitt Lunenburg " 

Frank  Knight West  Hansford .  . .  Cumberland. 

Edward  M.  LeBlanc Tusket  Wedge  .  .  .Yarmouth. 

John  MacAmis Antigonish Antigonish. 

Egbert  Parker  Morse Tiverton DiK^y- 

Garnet  D.  Morse . .  Lawrencetown  . . .  Annapolis. 

Sigefroi  H.  Pothier Tusket  Wedge  . .  .Yarmouth. 

Herbert  Parker Bear  River Digby. 

Albert  L.  Sandf ord Delhaven Kings. 

John  Forsyth  Smith Truro Colchester. 

William  V.  Spurr Torbrook  Mines  .  .Am  apolis. 

Janie  R.  Allen >helburne She  burne. 

Edith  Allen Halifax Halifax. 

Pearl  A.  Anderson Springhill Curiil»erland. 

Lulu  Archibald   Truro Colchester. 

Emma  Bishop Whycocomagh  .  . .  Inverness. 

Agnes  Benoit N.  E.  Margaree ...         ** 

L.  Ruberta  Berry Clementsport  ....  Annapolis. 

Janet  Cairns Barney's  River . . .  Pictou. 
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Matthew  Tompkins Emerald Cape  Breton. 

Eleanor  F.  Hown North  Sydney   . .         '* 

Mag^e  Ella  Annand Musquodobo't  Har. Halifax. 

Ella  Susan  Archibald Lower  Truro  ....  Colchester. 

Winifred   Barclay Tatamagouche 

Blanche  Bigelow Lower  btewiacke . 

May   Benjamin Pugwash Cumberland. 

Mary  MacLean  Brown Pleasant  Valley . .  Yarmouth. 

Stella  Anne  Boliver   Conquerall Lunenburg. 

Cassie  Chisholm Heatherton Antigonish. 

Eva  Emeline  Currie Truro   Colchester. 

Stella  J.  Davison Portaupique    ** 

Laura  Bell<*   Denton Waterford   I^igby. 

Mary   A.  d'Entremont M.  E.  Pubnico ....  Yarmouth. 

Minnie  Harriet  DesLauriers . . . .  R.  Bourgeois   ....  Richmond. 

Jennie  Isabell  Ferguson Balmoral   Mills  .  .Colchester. 

Ethel   Fisher Newton  Mills 

Mary   Fletcher Falkland   Ridge.  .Annapolis. 

Margaret  Eraser Springhill    Cumberland. 

Charlotte  W.  Frost Argyle Yarmouth. 

Mary  Alma  Goodwin L.    Stewiacke Colchester. 

Caroline  Holmes ., Homeville   Cape  Breton. 

Bertha   Scott Springhill    .Cumberland. 

Georgiana   Sutherland River  John Pictou. 

Maggie  M.  Morrison Noel  Shore Hants. 

Amy  Rood  Kelley Glace   Bay Cape  Breton. 

Edna  MacLellan   Noel  Shore Hants. 

Arabella  Higgins M.  Musquodoboit .  Halifax. 

Louise  Alberta  Higgins Musquodoboit " 

Helen   M.   Kaulbacb Lunenburg Lunenburg. 

Susie  Kent Springhill Cumberland. 

Laleah  E.  Eillam    Pleasant  Valley . .  Yarmouth. 

Mary  Emma  Landrie Lin  wood Antigonish. 

Cora  Mabel   Lindsay Belmont Colchester. 

Lulu  Jean  Lynds  Onslow " 

Annie  E.  McDaniel Margaree  Forks.  .Inverness. 

Ethel  MacDonald   Amherst Cumberland. 

Allena  M.  MacGillivray Dunmaglass Antigonish. 

Helena  Macneil R.  Bourgeois Richmond. 

Myra  Mary  Manning Bridgewater Lunenburg. 

Viola  L.  Maskell West  Jeddore Halifax. 

Daisy  Mattatall E   Tatamagouche .  Colchester. 

Adelaide  Morrison Point  Tupper ....  Richmond. 

Maud  Mussells Clementsport Annapolis. 

Lydia  Oxley    Tidnish Cumberland. 

C lara   Blanche   Parker Truro  Colchester. 

Adeline  C.  Pothier Tusket  Wedge  . . .  Yarmouth. 

Frances  G.  Sutherland Brookfield     Colchester. 

Jessie  Scott Alton " 

Susie   Simpson   Springhill Cumberland. 

Laura  May  Sproul Clementsport  ....  Annapolis. 

Jennie  M.  Smith Liverpool Queens. 
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lillian  V.  Tait Amherst Cumberland. 

Alma  Taylor , L.  Stewiacke Colchester. 

Ruth  Trenholm Fort  Lawrence  . . .  Cumberland. 

Alice  Tupper Round  Hill Annapolis. 

Janet  L.  Warne Hill  Grove l^igby. 

C.  Winifred  Wyman Yarmouth Yarmouth. 

<JUALIFIED  FOR  SECOND  RANK  AFTER  ONE  YEAR  OF 

SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING ;    IN  THE  MEANTIME 

AWARDED  DIPLOMA  OF  THIRD  RANK. 

Joseph  N.  MacLennan Dun  vegan Inverness. 

Margaret   Bryden Tatamagouche  . . .  Colchester. 

Oeorgie  Densmore Minasville Hants. 

Janie  A.  Ferguson Balmoral  Mills  . . .  Colchester. 

Eva  Jane  Spencer Mira  Gut Cape  Breton. 

Mabel  O'Brien Noel  Shore Hants. 

Annie  McKeough Linwood Antigonish. 

Anna  Mackenzie Waterside Pictou. 

Margaret  J.  MacLeod Leitch  s  Creek  . . .  Cape  Breton, 

Mary  E.  MacTiennan Dunvegan " 

Mary  S.  Taylor Uectanooga Digby. 


AWARDED  DIPLOMA  OF  THIRD  RANK. 

Moses  J.  Coady S.  W.  Margaree  . .  Inverness. 

Jessie  Catherine  Ferguson Balmoral  Mills  . .  .Colchester. 

Leonice  Belliveau Church  Point Digby. 

Sadie  Bond E.  Rawdon Hants. 

Mary  B.  Bowie ^.  Boylston Guyaboro. 

Philomena  Bourque Eel  Brook v . .  Yarmouth. 

Jessie  L.  Chisholm Musquodoboit  Har.Halifax. 

Ethel  Cameron Brownsville Pictou. 

Mary  M.  Campbell Alexander, Mabou. Inverness. 

Ida  May  Crowell Three  Fathom  Har  Halifax. 

Laura  B.  Densmore Shubenacadie  ....  Hants. 

Theresa  D'Eon N.  W.  Pubnico  . . .  Yarmouth. 

Mary  Jane  Finlay Linden Cumberland. 

Lilla  L.  Gates Melvern  Square.  .Annapolis. 

Eva  Haines Freeport l^igby. 

Sarah  Livingstone Black  Brook Cape  Breton. 

Martha  B.  Murray Harmony Colchester. 

Edna  Morehouse Centreville Digby. 

Eliza  Mackenzie Grant,  South  Cove  Victoria. 

Marcella  MacGillivray Antigonish Antigonish. 

Esther  M  Morgan Guysboro Guysboro. 

Agnes  MacClintock Nappan Cumberland. 

Emma  MacDonald Westchester " 

Annie  M.  MacDonald West  Bay Cape  Breton. 

Mattie  Sibley Musquodoboit  Har.Halifax. 

Mary  Catherine  Smith Broad  Cove  Chapellnverness. 

Bessie  J.  Sulia Deep  Brook ......  Digby. 

Olara  Maud  Swimm Swansburg Shelbume. 
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RECOMMENDED  FOR  PROVISIONAL  LICENSE  OF  THIRD 
CLASS  FOR  THE  TERM  OF  ONE  YEAR. 

Bessie  F.  Bond Eiast  Rawdon  ....  Hants. 

Constance  Bourque Eel  Brook   Yarmouth. 

Christina  Cameron Margaree  Forks . .  Inverness. 

Mabel  E.  Cresine Riverside Guysboro. 

Janetta  M.  Grant Roachvale    " 

Susie  MacLeod Margaree Inverness. 

Jeanetta  McI  vor Cariboo  R Pictou. 

Martha  Maclsaac Broad  Cove  Mineslnverness. 

Mary  Smith Antigonish Antigonisb. 

COURSE  UNCOMPLETED  AND  UNCLASSIFIED. 

Margaret  J.  Dewis Shubenacadie  ....  Hants. 

Florence  M.  O'Brien Noel 

Hattie  Scott Guysboro Guysboro. 

Janie  Gratto E.  Earltown Colchester. 

Alice  Nelson Salmon  River 

James  DeLacy  MacGrath Arichat Richmond. 

Carrie  M.  Hawboldt Marryatts  Cove.  .Lunenburg. 

Homer  Rood Belmont Colchester. 


ADVANCEMENT  OF  STUDENTS  OF  FORMER  YEARS. 

FROM   FIRST  RANK   TO   ACADEMIC. 

Albinus  William  Horner Salem Yarmouth. 

Obed  Parker  Goucher Middleton Annapolis. 

Laura  M.  Messenger Parrsboro Cumberland. 

Reginald  Stephen  Boehner Halifax  .    Halifax. 

Harry  England Nof  th  Sydney  . . .  Cape  Breton^ 

Grace  H.  Patterson .".  Truro Colchester. 

FROM   SECOND  RANK   TO   FIRST  RANK. 

Fred.  G.  Morehouse Masstown Colchester. 

Ethel  M.  Thorburne   L.  Jordan  Bay  . . .  Shelbume. 

Alexander  J.  Urquhart Saltsprings Pictou. 

Mary  E.  Leary Bridgewater Lunenburg. 

Ella  Kate  Henry U.  Musquodoboit  .  Halifax. 

Florence  Bentley Shulie Cumberland. 

Colin  J.  McKinnon Antigoni^h Antigonish. 

Laura  M.  Creelman Hantsport Hantis. 

Janie  C  Smith Truro Colchester. 

Emma  K.  Chisholm Kentville Kings. 

Pryor  Coldwell  Goodwin U.  Selma Hants. 

Sarah  T.  Lantz Mahone  Bay ....   Lunenburg, 

Margaret  E.  Allen New  Glasgow ....  Pictou. 

Mary  L.  Gilliatt U.  Clements Annapolis. 

Harry  Wilfrid  Churchill Maitland Yarmouth. 

Arthur  J.  MacLeod Jordan  River  . . .  .Shelbume. 

Clara  Alice  Putnam Hantsport Hants. 

FROM  THIRD  RANK  TO   SECOND   RANK. 

Martha  B.  Boyle , Mabou Inverness. 
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APPENDIX  B. 


PROVINCUL  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


PRINCIPAL'S  REPORT, 


TuuRO,  Nova  Scotia, 

December  10th,  1901. 
Dr.  a.  H.  MacKay, 

Superintendent  of  Education. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  following  report 
upon  the  work  of  this  School  during  the  past  year. 

The  year  opened  while  we  were  occupying  rented  rooms  in  the 
Masonic  building  from  which  we  moved  in  the  spring.  We  are 
now  located  in  the  new  Science  Building.  There  has  been  con- 
siderable delay  in  installing  our  equipments  and  getting  the  build- 
ing  and  apparatus  in  working  order.  Indeed  oiuy  this  week  for 
the  first  time  is  the  chemical  laboratory  available.  All  the  chemical 
work  of  the  school  had  been  hitherto  done  in  the  Normal  School 
laboratory.  During  the  summer  recitations  and  lectures  were 
conducted  in  the  class  rooms  of  the  Normal  building.  As  many  of 
these  were  undergoing  alterations  and  workmen  were  engaged  in 
repairing  the  building  it  made  it  difficult  to  conduct  the  school 
The  autumn  work  of  the  school  was  interrupted  to  some  extent  on 
account  of  the  installation  of  new  apparatus.  Under  these  condi- 
tions it  has  been  an  exceedingly  hard  and  trying  year. 

I  have  to  thank  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  for  making 
the  building  as  available  for  us  as  possible. 

While  the  work  has  been  hard  to  carry  on  it  has  its  compensation 
in  that  the  School  now  has  available  as  fine  laboratories  and  equip- 
ments as  can  be  desired. 

Under  such  conditions  I  could  not  urge  the  attendance  of 
students,  as  there  has  been  as  many  at  the  school  as  I  could  do 
justice  to;  and,  on  that  account  I  issued  no  circulars  during 
the  year  until  now.  I  am  sending  the  following  circular  of  in- 
formation to  inquirers  and  others : 
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SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Thie  sobool  was  established  id  the  year  1885,  in  connection  with 
the  Provincial  Normal  School  at  Truro.  The  instruction  is  given 
in  the  Science  Building  and  on  the  Provincial  Farm.  It  is  designed 
to  afford  the  agricultural  education  required  by  farmers,  teachers 
and  the  young  men  and  women  who  desire  instruction  in  the 
Natural  Sciences,  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Dairying.  The 
Science  Building  contains  class  rooms  and  laboratories  for  Chemistry, 
Botany  and  Biology.  The  equipment  provides  the  best  apparatus 
to  render  the  school  efficient  in  giving  the  knowledgt  required  for  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  various  branches  of  Agriculture. 
Teachers  may  here  receive  thorough  instruction  in  the  sciences  and 
their  relation  to  farming,  farmers  the  science  and  art  of  farming, 
and  young  men  from  other  lands  desiring  to  settle  in  this  province, 
that  instruction  which  will  fit  them  for  farming. 

The  Provincial  Farm  was  established  for  the  express  purpose  of 
affording  the  students  of  the  school  practical  instruction  in  the 
several  tield  operations,  dairying,  care  and  management  of  live  stock, 
and  the  raising  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  . 

This  is  not  an  Agricultural  College.  It  is  simply,  as  the  name 
indicates,  an  Agricultural  School,  which  any  person  with  a  good 
common  school  education  can  enter.  Advanced  work  is  also  done 
here  by  teachers.  Normal  School  students  and  others,  in  the  Natural 
Sciences,  particularly  Chemistry,  Botany,  Biology  and  Veterinary 
Science. 

• 

No  FEES  ARE  CHARQED  FOR  TUITION. — Any  person  may  study  any 
subject  for  which  he  is  prepared,  taking  either  a  full  course  or  a 
partial  course,  according  to  his  needs.  The  main  object  is  to  offer 
an  opportunity  for  anyone  to  improve  his  mind  and  at  the  same 
time  acquire  useful  knowledge  in  the  direction  of  the  science  and 
practice  of  Agriculture. 

CALENDAR. 

Winter  Session,  begins  January  8th,  1902,  and  continues  during 
January,  February,  March. 

Summer  Session,  April  to  December  inclusive. 

Summer  Session  for  teachers,  July,  August. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  school  also  the  first  Monday  in 
June,  September,  November,  and  the  second  and  third  Mondays  of 
July. 

Foreign  students  are  admitted  upon  the  same  conditions  as  Nova 
Scotians. 

Students  are  not  admitted  who  are  not  of  good  moral  character. 

To  Students  of  Agriculture, — This  school  offers  both  short 
courses  and  full  courses  equivalent  to  those  given  in  an  Agricultural 
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College.  Students  can  acquire  the  art  as  well  as  sciences  of 
Agriculture,  and  receive  compensation  for  their  labor  upon  the 
farm.  The  courses  are  so  arranged  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  young 
men  who  are  already  familiar  with  farm  practice,  as  well  as  those 
who  have  had  no  experience  upon  the  farm.  Every  facility  of  all 
departments  of  the  school  is  available  to  students  intending  to 
become  farmers  as  well  as  to  those  expecting  to  become  teachers. 

To  Teachers. — This  school  offers  exceptional  opportunities.  The 
teacher  can  take  either  the  complete  or  partial  course.  On  com- 
pletion of  the  former  he  may  receive  a  fellowship  enabling  him  to 
continue  his  studies  at  the  school  another  year  at  very  small 
expense.  Teachers  who  graduate  from  this  school  receive  an 
additional  grant  of  thirty,  sixty  or  ninety  dollars,  depending  upon 
the  character  of  the  school  taught  and  their  work  as  teachers. 

To  Teachers — who  take  the  short  summer  course  this  school 
offers  not  only  unrivalled  opportunities  for  studying  the  sciences, 
but  also  the  Government  grants  2  weeks'  additional  vacation  or  its 
equivalent  to  those  taking  the  course. 

To  College  Students  and  Graduates  of  Colleges. — This 
school  affordp  laboratories  and  facilities  for  advanced  scientific  work 
equal  to  the  best  universities,  and  advanced  work  accomplished  at 
this  school  is  accepted  at  the  leading  universities  without  examina- 
tion. Graduates  of  this  school  are  admitted  to  the  best  universities 
to  advanced  standing  without  further  examination. 

To  Graduates  of  this  School. — This  school  offers  three  fellow- 
ships of  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  dollars  each,  upon  completing 
the  teacher's  course,  such  fellows  to  be  selected  by  the  Principal  on 
condition  that  they  remain  at  the  school  for  a  further  period  for 
study  and  assist  by  giving  instruction  in  some  line  of  work  which 
they  are  pursuing. 

THE  SCIENCE  BUILDING. 

This  building  is  situated  on  the  Normal  School  grounds  in  the 
centre  of  Truro,  on  Young  Street,  between  Prince  Street  and 
Victoria  Street,  about  three  minutes*  walk  from  the  Union  station 
of  the  Intercolonial,  Canadian  Pacific  and  Midland  trains.  It  may 
be  entered  either  from  the  Normal  School  grounds  or  from  Young 
Street. 

The  ground  floor  of  this  building  is  devoted  to  recitation  rooms 
and  cloak  rooms.  There  is  a  passage  from  it  leading  to  the  green 
house  and  another  to  the  first  floor.  Work  in  connection  with  the 
greenhouse  may  be  carried  on  in  this  room. 

The  first  floor  is  devoted  to  the  biological  sciences.  There  are  sixty- 
two  individual  desks,  each  provided  with  drawers  and  lockers,  and 
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separate  vessels  coDtainin^  standinfjf  and  runniofjf  water,  microscopes 
etc.  These  desks  are  so  arranged  that  no  one  passes  between  them' 
and  the  windows  to  obstruct  the  lig^ht.  Cases  of  reference  books 
and  a  general  work  table  for  microtomes,  incubators  and  similar 
apparatus  are  provided.  Long  work  tables  are  also  provided  upon 
which  the  growing  of  plants  and  investigation  and  study  of  these, 
under  special  definite  conditions,  may  be  conducted.  All  the 
apparatus  requisite  for  such  work  is  provided.  This  room  opens 
into  the  entrance  hall  and  also  directly  into  the  greenhouse. 

The  greenhouse  will  be  used  for  educational  work — not  for  the 
mere  growth  of  ornamental  plants.  Provision  is  made  for  each 
student  to  have  a  section  under  his  control  where  the  problems 
concerning  the  growth  and  culture  of  plants  may  be  investigated 
and  learned.  A  portion  of  this  greenhouse  will  contain  aquaria, 
in  which  forms  of  aquatic  life  too  large  for  the  aquaria  on  the  stu- 
dents' desk  may  be  kept. 

On  the  second  floor  are  two  chemical  laboratories^  balance  and 
store  rooms.  The  general  chemical  laboratory  contains  desks  for 
sixty-four  students  working  at  one  time.  In  this  laboratory  in- 
struction will  be  given  in  introductory  and  general  chemistry.  The 
desks  are  so  arranged  that  deleterious  gases  are  immediately  re- 
moved from  each  desk,  always  insuring  pure  air  for  the  students  to 
breath.  The  room  for  advanced  chemistry,  qualitative  and  quanti- 
tative analysis,  contains  twenty  individual  desks,  distill  for  pure 
water,  drying  ovens,  furnaces,  condensers  and  all  necessary  appa- 
ratus .for  such  work.  Each  de«<k  is  provided  with  sink  and  hood 
containing  steam  cups  for  evaporations.  The  balance  room  contains 
two  excellent  balances  sensitive  to  one  tenth  milligram 

The  third  floor  will  be  used  for  a  museum. 


THE  PROVINCIAL   FARM. 

The  fajrm  i.s  situated  on  "  Bible  Hill,"  about  fifteen  minutes*  walk 
from  the  railway  station.  It  contains  one  hundred  acres  of  land 
and  is  well  equipped  with  the  various  breeds  of  live  stock,  imple- 
ments and  buildings  to  illustrate  methods  of  farming.  The  farm 
buildings  are  new.  The  main  barn  is  50  x  100  ft,  with  an  ell  40  x 
50  ft.  '  The  ground  floor  is  used  for  stables  for  the  cattle  and  horses, 
and  has  adjoining  these  a  large  silo,  root  cellars,  box  stalls,  tool 
rooms,  wash-room  and  feed  rooms.  The  main  floor  has  the  granary 
and  mows  for  hay  and  grain,  tool  room,  carpenter  shop  and  work 
room. 

The  Dairy  House  which  is  just  completed  is  supplied  with  steam 
power  from  a  boiler  and  engine  (this  power  is  used  also  for  the  barn 
for  threshing,  grinding,  and  cutting  fodder  and  ensilage,)  and  has 
all  apparatus  necessary  for  dairy  work  upon  the  farm. 
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There  are  rooms  for  engine  and  boiler  work,  ice,  cold  storage^ 
office  and  recitation. 

There  is  also  an  excellent  piggery  and  a  building  for  raising  and 
fattening  poultry. 

The  Dominion  Poultry  Fattening  Stat' on  for  Nova  Scotia  is  also 
here.  It  is  in  charge  of  Joseph  P.  Landry,  a  graduate  of  thin 
school. 

The  stock  consists  of  excellent  specimens  of  the  Shorthorn 
Guernsey  and  Jersey  breeds  of  cattle,  while  fine  specimens  of  Hack- 
neys and  Clydesdales  (Qovernment  importations)  are  also  to  be 
seen  here. 

A  large  and  complete  supply  of  farm  machinery  is  in  use  upon 
the  farm. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  full  course  in  Agriculture  extending  as  it  does  throucjhout 
the  growing  season,  enables  the  student  to  obtain  a  thorough  and 
practical  knowledge  of  all  phases  of  our  Agriculture.  The  lectures 
accompany  the  various  stages  of  the  farm  work  and  are  based  upon 
the  knowledge  the  student  acquires  upon:  the  farm  in  the  various 
operations  |ind  investigations  he  is  required  to  conduct.  The  Physics, 
Chemistry  and  Biology  of  the  farm  are  treated  in  the  other  courses, 
leaving  the  manual,  skillful  and  applied  features  of  the  work,  foi^ 
this  course. 

The  short  course  for  January,  February  and  March  will  follow  as 
far  as  practicable  the  same  order  as  in  the  full  course,  but  will  of 
necessity  consist  chiefly  of  lectures  upon  the  various  farm  practices. 
It  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are  unable  to  take 
the  full  course,  but  who  desire  to  gain  what  information  they  can 
in  a  limited  time.  Extensive  reading  and  taking  of  notes  will  be 
also  required  in  this  as  in  the  full  course. 

The  full  Dairy  course  is  similar  in  general  to  the  Agficultural 
course.  The  student  will  be  required  to  devote  more  time  to  Dairy- 
ing both  in  the  school  work  and  in  the  Dairy  till  he  is  enabled  to 
carry  out  the  work  skillfully  and  understand  the  principles  in«» 
volved.  This  course  oH'ers  manj^  advantages  to  the  student  as  he 
becomes  familiar  with  the  work  in  all  seasons. — See  Dairy  house. 

The  Short  Dairy  course  offers  special  advantages  for  students  for 
Winter  Dairying  as  the  work  can  be  carried  on  under  most  favor- 
able conditions. — See  Dairy  house. 

The  full  Horticultural  Course. — This  will  be  conducted  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Agricultural  course  proper  The  student  will 
become  familiar  with  the  various  branches  of  fruit  growing  by 
practice  and  lectures  and  recitation,  accompanying  the  work. 
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Lectures  and  demonstanation  will  be  given  to  Normal  Students 
upon  the  more  important  branches  of  farming  and  fruit  raising. 

This  School  offers  instruction  in  the  following  subjects : 

Course  1.  General  Chemistry,  Normal  classes. 

2.  General  Chemistry. 

3:  Qualitative  Analysis. 

4.  Quantitative  Analysis. 

5.  Soils. 

6.  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

7.  Structural  Botany. 

8.  Systematic  Botany. 

9.  Vegetable  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

10.  Agricultural  Botany. 

11.  Systematic  Zoology. 

12.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

13.  Anatomy  of  the  Domestic  Animals. 

14.  Agricultural  Zoology. 

15.  Elementary  Biology;  Normal  Clhsses, 

16.  Advanced  Biology. 

17.  Elementary  Physiology. 

18.  Advanced  PhyKiology. 

19.  Elementary  Entomology. 

20.  Systematic  Entomology. 

21.  Structure  and  Habits  of  Insects. 

22.  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Diseases  of  Animals. 

23.  Agriculture  full  course,  April  to  December. 

24.  Agricultural  short  course  (Winter  course). 

25.  Agriculture,  Normal  classes. 

26.  Dairying,  Summer  course. 

27.  Dairying,  Winter  course. 

28.  Dairying,  short  course. 

29.  Horticulture,  complete  course. 

30.  Horticulture,  short  course  (Winter  course). 

31.  Horticulture,  Normal  classes. 

Normal  School  classes  are  open  to  all  students  of  this  school  and 
afford  instruction  in : 

Literature, 

Drawing. 

Music  and  Elocution, 

Mathematics, 

Geography,  and  many  other  subjects. 

During  the  winter  term  extending  over  the  months  of  January, 
February*  and  March,  instruction  may  be  had  in  the  following 
courses :— No.  1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  9,  10,  13,  17,  19,  22,  24.  27.  30. 
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HOME  READING  COURSES. 

Anyone  unable  to  attend  the  School  of  Agriculture  or  looking 
forward  to  attending  at  some  future  time,  may  pursue  a  course  in 
reading  and  receive  credit  for  it  at  the  school 

In  order  to  do  so  the  person  should  upon  deciding  to  take  the 
course  write  to  the  Principal  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  inform- 
ing what  book  or  books  he  or  she  proposed  to  read,  and  ask  to  be 
enrolled.  Then  upon  completing  the  book,  again  write  to  the 
Principal  so  stating  and  asking  for  an  examination.  This  examina- 
tion will  be  conducted  by  the  teacher  in  that  locality,  or  a  minister 
or  home  reliable  party.  The  applicant  should  give  the  address  of 
such  party  after  having  obtained  his  or  her  consent  to  act.  The 
questions  will  be  sent  directly  to  such  party,  who  will  conduct  the 
examination  and  return  the  answers  to  the  Principal  of  this 
school. 

Where  a  number  of  young  people  in  a  locality  club  together  and 
exchange  books,  they  can  at  little  expense  have  a  wide  range  of 
reading. 

Upon  completing  in  a  satisfactory  manner  a  course  of  reading,  a 
certificate  will  be  granted  to  the  student  in  recognition  of  it. 

Students  are  requested  to  correspond  with  the  Principal  about 
their  reading  whenever  they  meet  with  difficulties,  when  he  will 
whenever  possible  help  them.  They  are  requested  also  to  keep  the 
Principal  informed  as  to  their  progress. 

The  following  books  can  be  procured  by  any  book  store  and 
usually  at  reduced  prices ;  where  it  is  not  convenient  for  the  student 
to  order  them,  if  he  writes  to  the  Principal  he  will  obtain  the  book 
for  him.     Write  to  the  Principal  for  prices  of  these  books. 

READING  COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Either  Bailey's  Principles  of  Agriculture,  or  Voorhees*  Principles 
of  Agriculture. 

Robert's,  Fertility  of  the  Land. 

Robert's,  the  Farmstead. 

Kiiig's.  The  Soil. 

Thomas',  The  American  Fruit  Cultiirist. 

Bailey's.  Principles  of  Fruit  Growing. 

Bailey's,  Pruning  Book. 

Card's,  Bush  Fruits. 

GofTs,  First  Principles  of  Plant  Culture. 

Bailey's,  Garden-making. 

Bailey  and  Hunn's,  Practical  Garden  Book. 

Johnson's,  How  Crops  Grow. 

Johnson's,  How  Crops  Feed. 
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Voorhees'  Fertilizers. 
Storer  8  Agriculture  (three  volsj. 
Jordan's,  The  Feeding  of  Animals 
Henry's,  Feeds  and  Feeding  i 

Wing's,  Milk  and  It's  Products. 
Fleishmann's,  Book  of  the  Dairy. 
Wright's,  Practical  Poultry  Keeper. 
Watson's,  Poultry  Farm,  etc.,  etc. 

The  student  is  in  no  sense  confined  to  the  ahove  books,  but  with 
the  approval  of  the  Principal  may  read  such  works  and  in  such 
order  ns  he  or  she  desires. 

Teachers  desiring  to  take  up  the  study  of  any  science  under  the 
direction  of  the  school,  should  write  to  the  principal  concerning.it 
and  state  just  how  he  or  she  is  situated,  what  apparatus  if  any  is 
available,  and  corresponding  courses  can  be  arranged. 

Teachers  are  advised  to  take  up  a  course  of  reading  which  will 
benefit  them  in  their  school  work  and  advance  their  standing  if 
they  attend  the  School  of  Agriculture  either  for  the  summer  session 
or  for  the  complete  course. 

* 

All  teachers  in  the  province  are  urged  to  enlist  the  interest  of 
young  people  in  their  localities  in  such  a  course  of  reading. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

I  may  add  to  the  foregoing  that  I  have  made  arrange  if  lents  with 
Professor  RoHertson  and  Mr.  Kidner,  Director  of  the  MaeDonald 
Manual  Training  School,  whereby  our  Agricultural  Students  shall 
receive  a  special  course  of  instruction  in  Manual  Training,  which 
will  be  designed  t)  particularly  meet  their  needs.  The  importance 
and  value  of  such  a  course  is  very  great,  and  we  owe  many  thanks 
to  both  Prof.  Robertson  and  Mr. -Kidner  for  the  kindly  way  in  which 
they  have  placed  the  Manual  Training  School  at  our  service,  as  well 
as  to  the  worthy  Founder  of  the  School. 

Young  men  and  women  who  wish  to  improve  their  education  and 
fit  themselves  for  life's  work,  can  now  find  at  the  School  of  Agricul- 
ture abundant  facilities ;  thorough  scientific  instruction  in  the 
Sciences,  excellent  practical  instruction  in  Agriculture,  and  the  best 
of  Technical  training  at  the  MaeDonald  Manual  Training  School. 
Everyone  intending  to  be  a  farmer,  or  teacher  in  our  Province,  who 
<5an  afford  to  leave  home  f»)r  three  months  or  longer,  and  has 
enough  money  to  pay  his  expenses  for  board  and  room  should  at- 
tend. He  who  cannot  should  take  advantage  of  the  Home  Reading 
-Courses  either  for  farmers  or  teachers. 
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OTHER  FEATURES. 

There  are  certain  featares  in  our  equipments  that  deserve  speoial 
attention.  Among  these  I  may  mention  the  excellent  opportunitiea 
for  practical  work  upon  the  farm.  About  one- third  of  our  students 
have  worked  upon  the  farm  for  the  school  for  compensation  and 
have  thus  added  considerably  to  the  length  of  time  they  were  abl& 
to  remain  at  the  school.  A  large  number  have  either  been  familiar 
with  farm  work  or  have  had  only  a  limited  time  to  attend  the 
school  and  have  therefore  preferred  to  learn  all  they  could  from 
the  farm  without  taking  time  to  perform  the  manual  operations 
with  which  they  were  already  familiar  These  include  many  of 
our  best  students.  They  have  been  just  as  much  bent^fited  by  the 
farm  as  those  working  upon  the  farm  without  registering  in  the 
school.  Thirty-two  women  have  taken  dairy  instruction  in  the 
sc*hool  and  on  the  farm. 

Another  feature,  which  we  are  able  to  offer  for  the  first  time,  is 
the  work  in  the  green  house.  It  is  not  the  intention  to  use  the 
green  house  solely  for  the  culture  of  flowers  and  ornamental  plants, 
but  as  far  as  possible  all  species  of  native  plants  will  )e  grown 
there  and  all  species  of  cultivated  plants  adapted  to  our  climate. 
The  necessity  for  this  lies  in  the  f^ct  that  Normal  students  and 
Agricultural  students  taking  the  short  winter  coarse,  have  other- 
wise no  opportunity  while  here  to  study  the  growth  of  these  plants^ 
In  order  to  carry  on  the  work,  besides  pots  for  small  plants, 
there  are  two  hundred  and  thirty  boxes  of  about  one  thousand 
cubic  inches  capacity,  which  are  arranged  in  tanks  so  that  they  may 
be  watered  from  beneath,  in  which  there  are  already  eighty  diflTerent 
kinds  of  cultivated  plants  growing.  In  some  of  the  boxes  there 
are  various  kinds  of  weeds  growing.  These  are  allowed  to  grow 
for  the  students  to  study  and  also  to  find  out  the  number  and  kind 
of  weeds  in  a  given  amount  of  soil.  Each  student  has  charge  of 
one  or  more  of  these  boxes  or  "  Farms "  as  they  call  them.  The 
green  house  will  be  conducted  entirely  for  educational  purposes^ 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  such  will  not  give  the.  most- 
beautiful,  attractive  or  showy  green  house,  but  will  give  the  educa- 
tion, which  is  far  better. 

In  the  biological  laboratory  there  are  twenty  compound  micro- 
scopes with  suitable  equipments,  an  excellent  microtome  for  section 
cutting,  lenses  giving  a  magnification  from  three  to  fifteen 
hundred  diameters,  apparatus  for  the  analysis  of  milk,  blood  and 
separation  of  sediments  from  liquids,  and  an  incubator  both  for 
microscopic  and  bacterial  work.  The  facilities  for  study  are  now 
such  as  to  invite  every  one  desiring  to  pursue  advanced  as  well  as 
elementary  studies  in  either  plant  or  animal  life. 

Already  students  have  here  added  to  the  world's  knowledge  of 
the  life,  history  and  structure  of  a  number  of  animals  and  plants^ 
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The  circQ^ation  of  the  blood  of  the  mayfly  nymph  has  been  worked 
out  v«rv  completely,  and  new  undeseribed  organs  discovered.  Many 
of  the  domestic  animals  have  been  dissected. 

In  the  chemical  laboratories  are  facilities  for  the  analysis  of  all 
fariti  products,  fertilizers,  and  minerals.  The  equipment  indudesy 
besides  many  other  pieces  of  apparatus,  two  delicate  balances^ 
drying  ovens,  condensers,  and  a  supply  of  distilled  water,  accur,at» 
measures  and  suitable  apparatus  for  volumetric  as  well  as  gravi* 
metric  analysis. 

LOCAL  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  past  year  excellent  work  has  been  accomplished  by 
these  schools.  The  grading  of  the  grant  has  enabled  teachers  who 
were  doing  good  work,  but  who  in  the  past  were  unable  to  qualify 
for  the  entire  grant,  to  qualify  for  part  of  it.  These  schools  con- 
duct gardens  in  connection  with  their  work.  The  science  work  aa 
well  as  the  nature  study  is  carried  on  on  a  higher  plane  than  in  the 
common  schools.  The  first  school  gardens  so  far  as  1  know  that 
were  ever  in  this  province  were  those  conducted  by  our  teachers. 
The  first  one  was  at  Rouni  Hill,  Annapolis  Co.  c  nducted  by 
Mr.  George  B.  McGill  in  liS87.  He  drained  the  garden  with  tilo 
drain,  which  was  witnessed  by  farmers  of  the  locality,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  garden  won  universal  praise.  They  are  now  a  regular 
adjunct  to  our  local  Agricultural  schools.  I  should  mention  how- 
ever the  excellent  work  of  one  of  our  graduates,  Mr.  P.  J.  Shaw,  B. 
A.,  Berwick,  in  popularizing  the  school  garden. 

The  following  agricultural  teachers  are  engaged  in  teaching  thia 
year.  Some  of  them  while  doing  excellent  work  in  agriculture  and 
the  sciences  will  qualify  under  their  **  A  "  licenses  A.  W.  Horner,. 
Yarmouth;  P.  J,  Shaw,  Berwick;  J.  A.  Delancey,  Great  Village;  C. 
J.  Bruce,  Bass  River;  G.  R.  Marshall,  Richmond;  W.  P.  Fraser,. 
Westville;  W.  M.  Aymar,  Joggins  Mines;  T.  R.  Richards,  Canso; 
W.  M.  Bruce,  Hazel  Hill ;  W.  S.  Brodie,  Glace  Bay ;  G.  G.  Archibald,, 
J.  E.  Barteaxix,  Tniro. 

Last  year  the  following  were  teaching:  A.  W.  Horner,  Yar- 
mouth; W.  M.Bruce,  Sandy  Cove;  P.  J.  Shaw,  Berwick:  G.  B. 
McGil',  Middleton;  J.  A.  Delancey,  Canard;  G.  R  Marshall,  Rich- 
mond; W  S.  Bro'lie,  Maitland;  W.  O.  Creighton,  Westville;  F.  L. 
Crowe,  Hazel  Hill;  T.  R.  Richards,  Canso;  VV.  P.  Fra-er,  Hawkes- 
bury ;  W.  M.  Aymar,  Joggins  Mines. 

While  I  have  referred  frequently  in  former  reports  to  the  work 
carried  on  in  our  local  agricultural  schools  I  should  like  to  again 
refer  to  it.  Of  course  the  work  in  no  two  sections  is  or  should  bo 
exactly  alike.  The  teacher  adapts  himself  to  the  conditions  in  the 
section  but  it  is  surprising  how  much  is  done.      The  pupils  take  a. 
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deep  interest  in  the  work,  and  the  study  of  farm  management, 
manures,  diseases  of  animals  and  plants,  and  stock  feeding,  are  car- 
ried to  a  point  where  they  will  be  of  lasting  benetit  to  the  future 
farmer.  Not  only  does  it  open  to  him  a  new  field  and  inspire  him 
to  further  study,  but  it  shows  him  how  and  what  to  study.  He 
acquires  a  foundation  of  practical  knowledge  which  will  be  of  direct 
use.  This  instruction  is  not  at  the  expense  of  any  of  the  essential 
school  studies,  but  on  the  contrary  such  studies  actually  *  promote 
the  pursuit  of  the  common  branches. 

A  METHOD  OF  IMPROVING  THE  NATURE  WORK 

IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  unsatisfactory  character  of  much  of  the  "  Nature  Work  "  of 
the  common  schools  is  well  known.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me 
by  two  of  the  graduates  of  this  school  that  besides  the  effoits  that 
are  now  being  made  that  this  institution  could  become  an  even 
greater  factor  in  improving  the  nature  teaching  than  it  now  is. 
After  considering  their  suggestions  I  am  certain  that  much  good 
can  be  accomplished  if  the  suggestions  can  be  carried  out. 

I  should  like  to  propose  that  under  the  direction  of  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction  where  five  adjoining  sections  with  miscellan- 
eous schools  (or  fewer  if  graded)  desire  to  improve  the  character  o- 
the  instruction  in  their  schools  and  where  the  teachers  also  agree  tf 
<50operate.  that  the  Principal  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  may  bo 
permitted  to  employ  a  graduate  of  this  school  to  give  instruction  in 
these  schools  under  his  direction,  and  receive  compensation  through 
the  Education  Department.  Such  teachers  are  to  be  available  as 
instructors  at  the  School  of  Agriculture  in  the  Summer  vacation 
course.     They  might  be  designated  '"  Nature  Teachers.' 


» 


The  Nature  teacher  would  be  expected  to  attend  at  least  one  of 
the  schools  each  day  and  give  instruction  a  portion  of  the  time  to 
the  school  in  nature  work  bearing  on  agriculture.  The 
teacher  in  the  school  would  receive  the  benefit  of  this  wOrk  and 
would  be  expecte«l  to  carry  on  some  nature  study  besides  under 
the  direction  of  the  Nature  Teacher.  This  teacher  would  also  be 
expected  to  attend  the  School  of  Agriculture  during  the  following 
Summer  to  continue  this  study.  The  second  year  the  Nature  teacher 
would  visit  these  schools  only  once  a  month  and  conduct  similar 
schools  in  adjoining  sections ;  or  if  for  any  reason  the  same  Nature 
teacher  is  not  available  the  schools  could  be  inspected  by  another 
or  by  the  Principal  of  the  school  of  Agriculture.  If  the  Section 
teacher  has  profited  by  the  opportunity  and  returned  for  the 
second  summer  term  at  this  school  (School  of  Agriculture)  and  had 
shown  satisfactory  work,  such  teacher  should  receive  an  additional 
grant  thereafter  when  teaching. 

The  section  will  be  benefited  by  having  an  additional  teacher  one 
day  each  week,  by  having  better  instruction  given  the  pupils,  by 
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hftving  another  inducement  to  retain  the  same  teadier,  and  by 
having  intelligent  and  better  nature  lessons.  Besides,  the  nature 
teacher  would  be  available  to  help  the  as^ricultural  work  o£  the 
community  and  promote  agricultural  education  by  lectures,  demon-* 
stration  and  evening  classes. 

The  teacher  in  the  section  would  be  benefited  by  the  assistance^ 
by  the  teaching  of  nature  lessons  both  to  the  classes,  and  directly^ 
by  the  attendance  at  this  school  in  the  summer,  and  ultimately  by 
an  additional  grant. 

The  province  would  be  benetited  by  raising  the  character  of  the 
instruction  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  entire  cost  would  be  com^ 
paratively  little. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  we  are  already  far  in  advance 
of  almost  all  the  States  of  the  United  States  and  the  other  provinces 
of  our  Dominion,  and  that  methods  being  adopted  there  are  often 
tentative  or  experimental,  and  to  a  great  extent  preliminary  to  the 
great  subject  of  Nature  Study.  There  can  be  no  correct  Nature 
Study  in  the  school  unless  it  is  presented  in  the  proper  manner.  It 
is  not  so  much  what  is  learned  as  how  it  is  learned.  The  latter 
depends  upon  the  spirit  with  which  the  subject  is  approached  by 
the  teacher  and  the  method  of  instruction.  It  must  be  scientific 
teaching.  The  pupil  must  learn  to  find  out  for  himself;  must 
acquire  a  desire  to  investigate.  It  is  the  opposite  to  the  old 
method  of  teaching  where  the  pupil  simply  committed  to  memory 
what  was  to  be  learned  from  a  book.  Here  he  will  remember — is 
certain  to  remember — because  he  is  interested  and  finds  out  for  him- 
self. The  knowledge  which  everyone  possesses  after  leaving  school, 
which  everyone  acquires,  constantly  acquires  in  after  life,  is  chiefly 
of  this  character  and  makes  up  the  greater  part  of  our  education. 
It  should  begin  in  the  lowest  grades  and  continue  with  increasing 
force  throughout  the  entire  school  system.  It  does  not  so  readily 
adapt  itself  to  "  examinations"  because  it  becomes  a  part  of  the 
pupil.  He  sees  clearer  and  thinks — two  rather  important  factors 
in  education.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  with  a  proper  study  of 
nature  the  pupil  becomes  nobler,  possesses  loftier  conceptions,  and 
will  be  a  better  citizen. 

During  my  holidays  last  winter  I  made  a  study  of  some  of  the 
phases  of  Nature  Study  and  Agricultural  Education  in  other 
portions  of  the  Dominion  and  throughout  eastern  United  Sttites.  I 
saw  many  things  which  convinced  me  of  the  wisdom  of  the  course 
we  have  pursued  in  regard  to  these  subjects  in  Nova  Scotia.  The 
Agricultural  College  and  professors  almost  invariably  have  come  to 
realize  that  the  only  way  to  reach  the  great  mass  of  future  citizens 
is  through  the  common  schools,  that  in  all  cases  it  is  desirable  to 
begin  with  the  pupils  as  early  in  their  school  life  as  possible.  lam 
convinced   that  the  use  of  leaflets  as  a  means  of  helping  along 
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Nature  Study  is  at  best  an  ineflScient  method.  Often  the  teacher 
uses  the  leaflet  only  as  so  much  more  material  for  the  pupil  to 
memorize.  The  best  way  for  a  teacher  to  learn  to  teach  a  Science 
or  Nature  Study  (the  natural  sciences)  is  to  first  study  it  properly, 
and  then  he  will  teach  it  correctly. 

I  was  also  impressed  with  the  amount  of  good  instruction  that 
could  be  given  with  comparatively  little  outlay  in  the  way  of 
equipment.  I  have  always  urged  that  our  teachers  could  do  much 
more  than  they  do  with  such  means  as  they  have  at  hand.  Too 
much  apparatus,  especially  with  beginners,  is  apt  to  lead  them  to 
think  that  apparatus  is  necessary  to  do  any  nature  work.  On  the 
other  band  I  nnd  that  the  better  educated  the  teacher  is  in  the 
subject  the  more  easily  he  dispenses  with  apparatus,  and  that  the 
quality  of  the  instruction  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  thorough 
instruction  the  teacher  recei\  es.  Our  teachors  cannot  I  e  too 
thoroughly  trained  in  the  sciences,  and  should  have  every  facility 
for  studying  them. 

ATTENDANCE. 

•  The  following  students  have  attended  the  school  during  the  year, 
and  of  these  three  have  completed  their  course  and  are  entitled  to 
diplomas  as  agricultural  teachers.  Two  had  attended  in  previous 
years  and  were  thus  able  to  complete  the  work,  while  one  entered 
with  such  exceptionally  good  preparation  and  has  made  unusual 
progress  so  that  he  has  qualified  also  this  year. 

GRADUATES  AS  LOCAL  AGRICULTURAL  TEACHERS. 

John  Crearar  MacDonald Pictou. 

Fred.  G.  Morehouse Sandy  Cove,  Digby  Co. 

Howard  D.  Urquhart St.  Peter. 

STUDENTS. 

Hugh  Reginald  Rhodes Spalding,  England. 

L.  D.  Slater     Ottawa,  Ont. 

Herbert  L.  Stirling Bexley  Heath,  Kent,  Eng. 

Harold  M.  Marchant Lakeville. 

Ethelbert  J.  Whitman New  Albany. 

Thomas  Gallant Belle  Cote. 

Joseph  P.  Landry Antigonish. 

William  L  McDougall Truro. 

J.  Malcolm  Swaine Yarmouth. 

Everet  Wallace West  Gore. 

Douglas  R.  Patterson Truro. 

James  T.  Brander Lakeport,  Cumb.  Co. 

W.  H.  Longley Paradise. 

Sophia  J.  Coffin Truro. 

Minnie  Creelman ** 
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M.  Helen  Bruce 

Henry  Bruce " 

William  H.  Bruce " 

Robert  Calder Hasting 

Mabelle  Fash Granville. 

Loie  Richardson Truro. 

John  Forsyth  Smith 

A.  W.  Leslie  Smith " 

W.  P.  Fraser New  Glasgow. 

O.  H.  Linton Truro. 

Arthur  Moxon " 

Bertha  G.  Oxner Mariott's  Cove. 

Fred  Tupper Truro. 

W.  H.  Semple " 

W.  M.  Aymar Dighy 

David  Muir,  Jr Truro. 

Jean  McCurdy : . .  Onslow.- 

Milton  Davidson Aylesford. 

Matthew  E.  DeVine Pubnico. 

Hardress  E.  Hiltz Truro. 

James  A.  Delancy Mlddleton. 


I  give  herewith  a  list  of  all  the  students  who  have  attended  the 
school  regularly  since  its  establishment.  There  are  many  who  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  classes  in  the  school  without  registering ; 
these,  however,  are  not  included.  In  a  few  instances  students  have 
registered  and  after  a  short  attendance  been  called  away.  The 
number  following  the  student's  name  indicates  the  year  of  the 
school,  as,  No.  1,  the  year  1885  to  1886;  2,  indicates  the  second 
year  of  the  school,  1886-1887,  etc. 

In  some  cases  I  have  been  able  to  state  how  the  former  student 
18  now  employed.  In  many  cases  I  have  not  recently  heard  from 
them,  and  have  had  to  omit  this  information,  and  in  other  cases  the 
student  has  not  completed  his  education.  This  is  the  case  with 
most  of  our  students  of  recent  years. 

A  large  percentage  are  farmers  and  most  of  the  others  are 
teachers.  These  are  the  persons  to  whom  the  school  appeals.  A 
few  have  drifted  into  proiessions  as  medicine,  due  undoubtedly  to 
the  interest  which  their  studies  in  physiology,  anatomy  and  zoology 
here  awakened. 

A  number  have  pursued  a  course  in  some  university  as  a  result 
of  their  studying  here.  This  must  redound  to  the  good  of  the 
world  as  of  our  own  province  if  we  are  wise  enough  to  utilize  them. 
We  certainly  can  employ  more  agricultural  educators  in  our 
province,  and  I  hope  the  government  will  pursue  the  wise  policy  of 
calling  on  those  whom  she  has  educated  or  helped  to  educate — the 
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graduates  of  the  School  of  Agriculture — where  they  are  available 
to  do  the  work,  rather  than  to  permit  them  to  go  abroad  to  build 
up  other  lands.  This  has  been  the  policy  in  the  past — to  utilize 
our  graduates. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  SMITH. 

PrindpaL 


STUDENTS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE  FOR  IT 

YEARS— FROM  1885  TO  1901. 

Allen,  Shenton  B. — Yarmouth  (teacher).     10. 

Ancient,  H.  A. — Acadia  Mines  (deceased).     5,  6,  7,  8. 

Anderson,  J. — Glengarry.     4,  6. 

Anderson,  Teresa — Halifax  (teacher).     4,  5. 

Annand,  E.  K— Truro.     8,  9. 

Archibald,  Eben,  (B.  A.) — Harmony,  Harvard  Universary.     11. 

Archibald,  E.  D.— Port  Hastings.     9,  10. 

Archibald,  Charles — Harmony,  Dalhousie  University.     12. 

Archibald,  (Mrs.)  D. — Upper  Stewiacke.    8. 

Archibald,  F.— Truro.     9. 

Archibald,  G.  G. — Ag.  Teacher  and  Farmer,  Agr.  Teacher's  Diploma, 

Truro.     9,  10.  11,  12. 
Archibald,  Mary  A. — Yarmouth  (teacher)  Yarmouth. 
Archibald,  H.  C. — Truro,  Dairy  business,  Sydney.     9,  10, 11. 
Atwater,  Harold  E. — Baddeck.     12. 
Ayraar,  Wm.  M. — Principal  Joggins  Mines  School,  Agr.  Teacher's 

Diploma,  Digby.     12.  13,  14,  15,  16. 
Barrett,  Arthur  L— Truro      11,  12,  13. 
Barrett,  David— Truro.     8,  9,  10. 
Barrett,  Henry — Photographer,  Truro.     8,  9. 
Barteaux,  J.  E. — Science  Teacher.  Truro  Academy,  Agr.  Teacher's 

Diploma,  Port  Maitland.     10, 11. 
Barnes,  E.  T, — Newfoundland.     8. 

Bancroft,  G.  R — Principal  Freeport  Schools,  Springhill.     13. 
Beale,  A.  M.— Halifax.     6,  7. 
Benoit,  J.  A.,  (B.  A.) — Prof,  of    Mathematics    and    Physics,  Prov. 

Normal  School,  Arichat.     10. 
Beveridge,  W.  R — Principal  of  Hebron  Schools,  Hebron.     10,  11. 
Bethell,  Clarence  G.— Port  LaTour.     12. 
Bingay,  J.  G. — Tusket  (teacher)  Yarmouth.     12. 
Black,  John— Scotland.     12,  13. 
Black,  Wallace  D.— Truro,  Farmer.     2,  3. 
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Blair,  Joseph  C  — Asst  Prof,  of  Horticulture,  Illinois  Univ.,  Truro, 

3,4,5,6.7, 
Blanchard,  Melville  W— Truro,  Farmer.     12. 
Blanchard,  William — Truro.  Farmer.    9. 
Brander,  Jamas  Fred. — Lockeport,  Student     16. 
Blackader,  Ross  II — Hebron,  Dalhousie  University.     11. 
Boliver,  Q.  S. — Lunenburg,  Farmer.    5. 
Boehner,  R  S.,  (B.  A.) — Science  Teacher  Plctou  Academy,  Paradise. 

9. 
Brennan  (Miss)  J.  J.  C. — Aylesford.     8. 
Brownrifig,  J.  D. — West  River.     13. 
Brodie,  W.  S.  (B.  A.),  Agr.  Teacher's  Diploma,  Principal  Qlace  Bay 

Schools — Halifax.     14, 15. 
Bruce,  Charles  J.,  Principal  Bass    River  School,  Agr.   Teacher's 

Diploma— Truro.     10.  11,  12, 13. 
Bruce,  William  McE.,  Teacher,  Hazel  Hill,  Agr.  Teacher's  Diploma — 

Truro.     14,  15, 16. 
Bruce,  Mary  Helen — ^Truro  (deceased).     15,  16. 
Bruce,  Henry  D. — Truro  (student).     16. 
Bruce,  Jane — Halifax  (teacher).     15. 
Burns,  Arthur  G — Kingston.     13. 
Bums,  J.  H.  Stead — Halifax.     4,  5,  6. 
Butchart,  Ada  M.— Truro.     12. 
Cain,  Geo.  Hogarth — Yarmouth.     14. 

Calder,  Robert  L.  (B.  A.)— West  Bay  (teacher).  Port  Hastings.     16. 
Calkin,  W.  S.  (B.  A.,  B.  S.)— Truro  (chemist),  Spring  Forge,  Pa.  1,2. 
Campbell,  R  S. — ^Tatamagouche.     ^. 
Cann,  Jeannette  A. — Yarmouth,  (Dalhousie  Univ.)     12. 
Carter,  Hattie— Truro.     13. 
Capstick,  Hermon — Lockeport     12. 

Cassels,  Alexander  S. — Glasgow,  Scot,  (farmer).  Alba,  C.  B.     10, 11. 
Lockart  S.—  "  ^  '  "  10, 11. 

Chataway,  Geo.  H. — Barks,  Eng.     5. 
Christopher,  Maud — Brookfield.     8. 
Chisholm,  Kate — Antigonish.     11. 
Chiasson  Adelaide — Grand  Etang.     12. 
Church,  (Miss)  N.  E.— Halifax.     8. 

Churchill,  Charles  H. — Brooklyn,  Yarmouth,  (farmer).     8,  9,  12,  13. 
Churchill,  Harry  W.— Richmond,  Yarmouth,  Prin.  Ohio  Schools.  11. 
Clarke,  Gavin  B. — Tatamagouche  (farmer).     1. 
Clarke,  Sidney — Tatamagouche  Bay  (farmer).     1,  2,  3,  4f,  5,  6. 
Coady,  Mike  E.— S.  W.  Margaree.     11. 
Cochran,  Thos.  J.— Halifax.     2. 
Conrad,  Fred— Truro.     13. 
Conrad,  L.  Clair — Truro  (student).     16. 
Colpitts,  Edgar  L. — Pleasant  Vale,  N.  B.  ^farmer).     10. 
Coffin,  Arthur — Pictou.     14. 
Coffin,  Sophia  J. — Pictou  (teacher)  Tidnish.     1 6. 
Cook,  Henry  L. — Bridgewater,  Agr.  Teacher's  Diploma.     4. 
Corning,  J.  C. — Chegoggin.     7. 

6 
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Crowe,  F.  A.— Truro  (Montreal  Y.  M-  C  A.)    13. 

Crowe,  Fred*  L — Truro,  Agr.  Teacher's  Diploma,  (Student  in  Agr. 
Course,  Cornell  Univ.)     12, 13,  14, 16,  16. 

Cumming,  Allison  (B.  A.)  Truro.     11,  12,  13. 

Cumming,  Melville  (B.  A.,  B.  S.  A.)^Truro,  Asa  Prof,  of  Agricul- 
ture, Grit  Agr.  College.     11, 12,  18. 

Cumming,  Edward — Halifax,  Teacher   St.  Mary's  School,  Halifax. 
13. 

Cumraings,  Fred.  D. — Truro  (student).     12,  13. 

Cunningham,  J.  Howard — Guysboro.     12. 

Cunningham,  Robt— Tatamagouche  Bay  (farmer).     3. 

Cunningham,  Geo.  D. — Tatamagouche  Bay.     10. 

Cutten,  Wella — ^Truro  (teacher).     14. 

CJooke,  A.  D. — Halifax.     9. 

Cox,  (Mrs )  C. — Upper  Stewiacke.     8. 

Creed,  John  M. — Guysboro.     9. 

Creelman,  Alice — Upper  Stewiacke.     8. 

Creelman,  (Mrs  )  J. — Upper  Stewiacke.     H, 

Creelman,  H.  Graham  (B.  A.) — Upper  Stewiacke.     12. 

Creelman,  Minnie — Truro,  Principal  Milford  Schools.     16. 

Craig,  Nelson  R. — Lockeport.     10. 

Creighton,  W.  0. — West  River  (farmer),  Agr.  Teacher's    Diploma 
5,6. 

Creighton,  G.-^Halifax,  Inspector  of  Schools.     4. 

Crichton.  D.  B.— Halifax.     9,  10. 

Crichton,  Fred. — Halifax  (farmer).     9,  10. 

(Jrouse,  Annie — Bridgewater  (teacher).     10,  11. 

Cirowe,  Anna — Truro     12. 

Dalrymple,  Joseph — Truro  (mechanic).     12. 

Dane,  Francis  M. — Yarmouth.     10. 

Davidson,  Geo.  W. — Woodville,  Hants  Co.  (teacher  and  farmer.)     8. 

Davidson,  (Miss)  L. — Bass  River.     8. 

Davidson,  Milton — Aylesford,  (student).     16. 

DeArmond,  Ira  L. — Belmont  (farmer).     6,  7,  8. 

Dechman,  Arthur  A.  (M.  D.) — Sherbrooke.     2,  4,  5. 

DeLancy,  James  A. — Middleton.  Principal   Great  Village  Schools, 
Agr.  Teachers  Diploma.     13,  15,  16. 

Delaney,  James — Halifax.     12. 

Dempsey,  Isabel — Halifax  (teacher).     12. 

Denton,  Kelsey  C,  Principal  of  Shubenacadie  Schools — Little  River. 
12,  13. 

De Wolfe,  Loran  A. — West  Gore  (Dalhousie  University).     11, 12. 

Devine,  Matthew  E — Pubnico  (student).     16. 

Dickie,  Sophia — Halifax.     12. 

Doherty,  D.  P. — Halifax.     9. 

Donovan.  Florence  E. — Truro  (Dalhousie  University).     12, 13. 

Doucet,  Moses  C. — Grand  Etang.     12. 

Dunlap  (Miss)  A.  E. — Barrington.     9. 

Durland,  Royden  K. — Yarmouth.     12. 

Eaton,  James  E. — Dartmouth  (farmer).     5,  6,  7,  8. 
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Edwards,  Chas.  H. — Truro.    4,  5. 

Edwards,  Jae.  W. — Grove's  Point  (farmer),  Agr.  Teachers  .£Kploma» 

3. 
Ellis  (Mrs.)  S. — Upper  Stewiacke,    8. 

Fash,  Mabelle — Bridgetown  (teacher),*Truro  Academy:     10,-11, 16. 
Faulkner,  M.  Clare— Trura     12. 
Fawcett,  Fred.— Sackville.    7,  8. 
Fisher  (Mrs.).  A. — Upper  Stewiacke.     8. 
Ford,  A.  L — Amherst.     8. 
Foote,  J.  Perry — Lakeville.  .14. 
Fraser,   William  P. — New  Glasgow,-  Principal  Westville   Schools, 

Agr.  Teacher,s  Diploma.     12,  13, 14, 16. 
Fraser,  J.  C.  Warren — New  Glasgow  (farmer).     9,  10. 
Freeman,  Frank  E. — Paradise  (t^her).     12. 
French,  Cecil  (Y.  S.) — London,  Eng,   Prof,  of  Vetinary   Medicine, 

Washington,  D.  C.     5. 
Fuller.  Fred  L. — Hortoo  Landing,  Prof,  of  Agriculture  in  School 

of   Agriculture,   Manager  of   Provincial  ^Government    Farm. 

4,5.7. 
Fullon,  Edward — Lower  Stewiacke.     4u 
Fulton,  Jessie — Onslow  (teacher).     15. 
Fulton  (Miss;,  S— Folly.     8. 

Fulton,  Silas  A. — Truro,  Dalhousie  University.     18. 
Fultz,  Geo.  W.— Lower  Sackville.     13. 
Graham  (Miss),  L  A. — Brule.     8. 
Graham  (Miss),  M.  S. — Burnside.     8. 
Gallant.  Thos.— Belle  .Cote  (student).     16. 
Gillis.  E  T.— Mabou.     9. 
Goodwin,  Geo.  L — Upper  Granville.     12. 

Grant,  Milton  D.  (B.  A.)— New  Glasgow.  Clerk,  Ottawa.     10, 14. 
Grant,  J.  W. — London,  Eng.     9,  10. 
Grant  (Miss),  J  E. — Springville.     8. 
Gray,  M.  W.— Halifax.     5. 
Graves,  Chester  B — Boston.     12. 
Greeno,  G. — Newport.     5. 

Gumey,  Arthur — Truro.   Royal  Canadians,  Halifax.    .10. 
Hamilton,  C.  A,  M.D.) — Boylston.  Physician.  Mahone.     3. 
Hamilton  (Mra),  W.  A — Upper  Stewiacke.     8. 
Harding,  Harry  F. — Truro,  member  1st  Canadian  Volunteers  to  S. 

A.     12.  13. 
Harlow,  L.  C.  (B.  S.  A.,  B.  S.)— Lockeport.     9. 11,  12. 
Harvey,  B.  C.  H.  (B.  A )— Toronto.     10 
Harvey,  E. — Upper  Stewiacke.     4. 
Haycock,    Ernest    (B.    A.) — Weatport,   Prof,    of    Chemistry    and 

Mineralogy,  Acadia  University.     10. 
Heartz,  W.  B.  G.— Truro  (deceased).     9.  10. 
Hebb  (Miss).  B. — Lunenburg  (teacher).     8. 
Hebb,  W. — Bridgewater  (farmer).     4. 

Hemeon,  M.  (B  A). — Mill  Village,  Teacher,  Truro  Academy.     8. 
Hendry,  Edward  S. — North  Brookfieid,  Acadia  University.     12. 
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Hennigar,  Anna — Noel  (teacher),     12, 13. 

Hepburn,  William  H.  (B.  A.)— Pictou  (teacher).    11,12. 

Hiltz,  Hardress  K— Truro  (student).    15, 16. 

Hiltz  (Miss)  J.  L.— Chester.    8. 

Homer,  Albinus  W. — ^Yarmouth,  Principal  of  Central  School,.  Tar- 
mouth,  Agr.  Teacher's  Diploma.    10, 11, 12. 

Hood,  Albert  H. — Yarmouth.     11. 

Hunt,  P.  W,— England,  (farmer).  Middle  Stewiacke.    6,  7. 

Hunt.  R  Leigh— Brook6eld.    12,  14. 

Johnson,  Agnes — Upper  Stewiacke.    8. 

Johnson,  Bessie — Upper  Stewiacke.    8. 

Johnson  (Mrs ).  Samuel — Upper  Stewiacke.    8. 

Johnson  (Mrs.),  J.  S. — Upper  Stewiacke.    8. 

Johnson  (Mrs.),  Noble — Upper  Stewiacke.    8. 

Johnson  (Mrs.),  G. — Upper  Stewiacke.     8. 

Keddy,  O.  B.— Milton.     12. 

Xing,  A.  A. — Hilden,  recently  Lecturer  on  Agriculture  in  B.  C.  1, 
2,  5,  6,  7. 

King,  J.  W.  H.,  (B.  S). — Onslow,  Indiana  Univ.     1. 

King,  Bertram. — Hilden,  Creamery  Manager  in  British  Columbia. 
6,  7,  8,  9. 

Kinley,  T.  J. — Paradise.     9. 

Kinnear,  S.  C. — Halifax.     9. 

Landry,  Joseph  P. — Antigonish,  Manager  of  Dominion  Poultry  Fat- 
ting Station,  Truro.     13,  14,  16. 

Lane.  S.  B.— Truro.     9,  10. 

Langille,  John — ^Truro    (mechanic).     9. 

Layton,  DuDcan — Truro    (student).     15. 

Layton,  Robert— Truro    12,  13. 

Layton,  James,  (B.  A.) — Elmsdale,  Halifax  Medical  College.  10, 12, 
13. 

Lawson.  William  A. — Wallace,  Halifax  Medical  C)ollege.     12,  13. 

Logan,  F.  W. — Amherst,  recently  Manager  of  Acadia  Oeamery.    9. 

Linton,  0.  Hayward — Truro,  Principal  of  Alice  Street  School* 
Truro     15,  16. 

Linton,  (Miss)  C.  C.R.— Truro     13,  1*,  15. 

Longley,  R  — Paradise.     9. 

Longley,  W.  H. — Paradise    (student).     16. 

Lockman,  Annie — Sydney  Mines.     11. 

Lynch,  B. — Truro    (mechanic).    9. 

McDaniel,  M.  Q. — Margaree.     8. 

McDonald,  Chas.  A. — Mabou    (farmer).    6,  7. 

McDonald,  Wm.  Mack. — Mabou     (farmer).    5. 

McDonald,  Michael  J. — Hay  Cove    (farmer).    4,  5. 

McDonald,  Blanche  (B.  A) — Hopewell,    (teacher).      11. 

McDonald,  Janet — Antigonish.     11 

McDonald,  John  D. — Barney  s  River.     14. 

McDonald,  Hugh — Truro     15. 

McDonald,  J.  Crerar — Pictou    (student).     16. 

McCSurdy,  Jean — Onslow.     16. 
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McCurdy,  Mabel — Onslow.     16. 

McDougal,  Edward — Riverside.     11. 

McDougal,  Wm.  I — Truro    (student).    14, 15. 

McGill,  Qeo.  B. — Middleton,  Agriculture  Teacher's  Diploma,  (farmer^ 

i; 

Mclver,  L — Nappan.    8. 

Mclnnes  (Miss)  L. — Truro    (teacher).    8. 

Mcintosh,  Gertrude — ^Truro.     Dalhousie  Univ.     15. 

MacSLay,  Mary  A,  (M.  A). — Dartmouth.     Principal  of    Bedford 

Schools.     12,  13. 
McKinnon,  Joseph  D. — Beaver  Clove,     (farmer),     Agr.  Teacher's 

Diploma.     5. 
McEenzie  (Miss)  E.  N. — Stellarton    (teacher).     8, 12. 
MbEenzie,  Geo  F — Wallace.    Principal  ot  Dawson  City  Schools.  10. 
McEinnon,  Colin  F. — Antigonish.     11. 

McEenzie,  Georgia  A. — Truro,  Teacher  Bible  Hill  School.      14. 
McLean,  S.  Clifford   (B.  A). — New  Glasgow,  Teacher  New  Glasgow 

High  School     12, 13. 
McLeod,  Herbert  Reade— Halifax.     11, 12. 
McNutt,  Percy  J. — St.  John.     15. 
McNeil,  Daniel  (B.  A). — Beaver  CJove.    Agr.  Teacher's  Diploma.     6, 

7,9. 
McNeily,  M. — Windsor.     9. 
McPhee,  (Miss)  M.— South  River.     8. 
McPhee,  James  D.,  (B.  A). — South  River.      11. 
McTavish,  N.  D. — Pictou.     Teacher  Amherst  Academy.     4, 6,  9. 
Morrison,  John  C. — Englishtown.     12 
Messinger,  Laura  N. — Tremont    (student).     12. 
Messinger,  M.  W. — Tremont.     12. 
Mack.  E.  E— Mills  Village.    6,7. 
Matherson,  A.  L. — Barrington.     9,  10. 
Marchant,  Harold  M. — Lakeville    (student).    16. 
Marshall,  G.   R. — Springfield.     Agr.  Teacher's  Diploma.    Principal 

of  Richmond  SchooL     2,  10. 
Maxwell,  W.  H. — ^London,  Eng.     (deceased.)    4,  5,  6. 
Messenger,  V.  W. — Tremont.  Manual  Training  Teacher.     14. 
Miller,  Clarence — Stellarton.    McGill  Univ.     16. 
Minard  (Miss)  C.  V.— Brookfield.     8 
Moore,  E.  L.,  (B.  S.  A..  V.  S).— Truro,    Prof,   of  Zoology   South 

Dakota  Univ.     5,  6,  7. 
Moore,  E.  F.,  (M.  D).— Halifax.     7. 
Moore,  T.  H.— Idsgard,  Eng.     9. 
Morse,  Rose — Bridgewater.     13. 
Morse,  E.  P. — Paradise.     9. 
Morse,  Geo.  R — Melvern  Square.    Agr.  Teacher's  Diploma.   Halifax 

Medical  College.     10,  1 1,  12. 
Mosfs,  Winnif red— South  Ohio  (teacher.)     12. 
McBain,  Alexander  R. — Meadow ville.     12. 
McCallum,  Hugh— Truro.     12. 
McGray,  Winnif  red — Yarmouth  (teacher).     12. 
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Mcintosh,  Wilhelmina — ^Truro.     12.  ' 

Mclver^  John  A. — South  Cove.     12, 

McLean,  Daniel — Forchu.     12. 

Morgan,  Cecil, — Truro  (farmer).     12. 

Morehouse,  F.  D. — Sandy  Cove  (teacher)  Masstown.     16. 

Moxon,  Arthur — Truro.  Principal  of  Willow  StSchool,Tniro.  15, 16% 

Mole,  Ernst  W.  (B.  A.>— Bristol,  Eng;     11. 

Morton,  Howard  A — New  Germany.     11. 

Murray,  Bobt.  B.— Shubenacadie.     13,  14. 

Murray,  C.  S. — Pictou.     8. 

Murray,  C.  W. — Yarmouth.     9. 

Muir,  David  Jr. — Truro,  (Dalhousie  Univ.)     16. 

Nichols,  E.  H.—  Wolf  viUe.    8. 

l^ickerson,  A.  L.  (B.  A.) — Yarmouth     (teacher).     13,  14. 

Osborne,  N.  A. — Waterville  (farmer).     9. 

Oxner,  Bertha  G. — Marriott's  Cove,  (student).     15,16; 

Outerbridge,  K  R. — Bermuda.     6. 

O'Key,  Harry  A.— Kentville.     10. 

O'Brien,  Harold  T.— Noel  (farmer).     11. 

O'Connor,  C.  Gertrude — Collodon.     11. 

O'Brien,  Mary — Noel  (teacher)  Truro.     12. 

I'orter,  B.  F.— Truro.     12,  13. 

Porter,  Anna — Truro.     12. 

Potzka,  K. — Austria.     14. 

Phalen,  Margaret  T. — Halifax  (teacher).     12. 

Patterson,  Douglas  A. — Truro,  Manual  Training  teachen     16. 

Parker,  Fred  A. — Hebron  (farmer).    11. 

Peppard  (Miss)  S. — Truro.     14. 

Pitblado,  J.— Truro.     3.  . 

Phinney,  W.  S. — South  Farmington,  Agr.  Teachers  Diploma*    (Hx. 

Medical  College).     10,11,1.-. 
Prest,  W.  H. — Bedford  (Mining  Engineer).     9. 
Pridie,  D  M. — Newport.     7,  8,  9. 
Purdy,  W.  F— Bear  River.     11. 
Putnam,  Clarence — Maitland  (farmer).     7. 
Rand,  Wm. — Canning.     3. 
Purney,  John — Shelbume.     12. 
Reade,  Arthur — Musquodoboit  (farmer).     15. 
Reade,  A.  M. — Truro.     14. 
Redmond,  (Miss)M. — Musquodoboit.     8. 
Reinmuth,  W.  J.  G. — Gratz,  Austria,  (farm  Mgr.  for  B..W.  Chipman 

Milford).     11. 
Reinmuth,  J.  A.  A. — Gratz,  Austria  (mechanic).     11. 
Reynolds,  Walter  L.— Halifax.     12. 
Rettie,  Ella— Truro.  13. 
Rhodes.  Hugh  R. — Spalding,  En^.     16. 
Richardson,  Louise  V. — Rawdon  (teacher)  Advocate.     1?,  13. 
Richardson  (Miss)  E. — Truro  (teacher)  Truro  Academy.     16. 
Richards,  Thos.  R — Little   Bras   D'or,   Agr.     Teachers   Diploma, 

14,  15. 
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Bines,  Alfred — Maitland  (teacher).     13.  14,  15, 

Kobbins,  William— St  Mary's  Bay.    9. 

Boss,  Alexander — Earltown.    4.  . 

Boss,  Willie  A.— Hilden  (farmer).     10, 11,  12. 

Boss,  George — Truro.     1,  2,  3, 4. 

Boss, .     13. 

Boss,  Alexander — Maitland.     14. 

Buggies,  Arthur  G.  (B.  S.  A.)  — ^Annapolis.  Cornell  Univ.  Agr. 
Teacher's  Diploma.     10,  11,  12. 

Butherford  (Miss)  N. — Upper  Stewiacke.     8. 

Butherford  (Mrs.)  B. — Upper  Stewiacke.     8. 

Bobinson,  Ernest  W. — Lakeville.     12. 

Stevens,  Thaddeus — Moncton.     1,  2. 

Stephens,  Emma  L. — Tennycape  (teacher)  Wolfville.     12. 

Salter,  (Miss)  H.  M. — Newport  (teacher).     8. 

Sargent  J.  H. — Harrington.     10. 

Schaffner,  S.  Cr— Granville  Ferry  (teacher  and  farmer).     11. 

Schaimahan,  Mary — Glace  Bay.     11. 

Semple,  W.  H.— Truro.     14, 15, 16. 

Shaw,  Percy  J.  (B.  A.) — Berwick — Agr.  Teacher  s  Diploma.  Princi- 
pal of  Berwick  Schools.     12,  13,  14. 

Shields,  William  J. — Hear  Biver.     11. 

Skeny  (Miss)  E.  M. — Lunenburg.     8. 

Simmons,  Arthur  G. — New  Annan.     5,  6,  7. 

Simpson,  Francis  S.,  (B.  A.) — Halifax.  Principal  of  New  Glasgow 
High  School.     11. 

Simpson,  W.  M. — Eng.     10,  11. 

Slater,  L.  D. — Ottawa.  Asst.  at  the  Poultry  Fatting  Station.     16. 

Smith,  A.  W.  Leslie — Truro.  Principal  of  Annapolis  Academy.  12, 
14.  15,  16. 

Smith.  John  Forsyth — Truro.  Principal  of  Mahone  Schools.  14, 
16, 16. 

Smith,  D.  Herbert — Truro  (farmer).     3.  4,  5. 

Surrette,  Mary  F. — Hectanooga.     12. 

Smith,   Edward  (B.  A.) — Truro.  Teacher  in  New   Glasgow    High 

School.     3. 
Smith,  J.  E. — Halifax  ("farmer.)     6. 
Smith,  B.  H.— Halifax.     7,  8. 
Spencer,  A.  Gordon  (B.  A.) — Truro.  Chemist  for  Dominion  Iron  and 

Steel  Co.     13, 14, 15. 
Stirling,  Herbert  L — Bexley  Heath,  Eng.     16. 
Stuart,  F.  A. — Antigonish.     9. 
Stopford,  Eyre — Amherst.     10. 

Stewart,  Harry — Pictou  (farmer)  Shubenacadie.     13,  14. 
Suckling,  W.  H.— Truro.     14. 
Swaine,  J.   Malcolm — Yarmouth,    Agr.   Teacher's    Diploma.  Asst. 

School  of  Agriculture.     13,  14;  15,  16. 
Swainson,  F.  C.  «i. — Surrey,  Eng.     11. 
Theakston,  H  H.— Halifax  (merchant).     6,  7,  8. 
Thomaa,  L.  S.— Truro.    6. 
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Truro  and  district,  was  started  with  the  large  enrolment  of  24  stu- 
dents. Much  interest  was  evinced  and  the  class  was  continued  with 
3,  good  attendance  until  May  of  this  year. 

In  July  a  summer  course  was  held  lasting  for  five  weeks. 
Thirteen  teachers  attended  taking  woodwork  or  cardboard  model- 
ling. I  shall  have  occasion  later  to  refer  to  this  class  and  some  of 
the  results  from  it,  1 

In  dealing  with  the  work  of  the  Common  Schools  my  experience 
in  similar  pioneer  work  in  England  was  repeated.  While  welcom- 
ing the  new  movement,  the  teachers  felt  some  apprehension  that  the 
curtailment  of  the  time  spent  on  the  ordinary  subjects,  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  boys  one  whole  session  per.  week  during  their 
'  a^ttendance  at  the  Manual  Training  School,  would  result  in  a  loss 
to  the  general  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  As  elsewhere,  their  fears 
proved  to  be  groundless,  and  after  an  experience  of  a  year's  work- 
ing, the  teachers  are  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  *'  new  education." 
As  regards  the  Academy  students,  the  Principal  informs  me  that 
they  have  done  better  than  ever  in  the  Provinciial  Examinations 
this  year.  I  have  mentioned  this  point  particularly  because  it  is  a 
just  and  natural  apprehension  which  all  teachers  feel  when  the 
claims  of  another  subject  for  a  place  in  a  somewhat  full  curriculum 
are  advanced. 

I  have  now  to  come  to  what  is  perhaps  the  most  gratifying  fea- 
ture of  the  work  I  have  to  report  on,  the  spread  of  the  movement 
for  establishing  Manual  Training  Schools  through  the  Province.  On 
my  arrival  here  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  Macdonald  Fund,  I 
found  that  the  ground  had  been  broken  to  some  extent,  and  that 
Manual  Training  was  not.  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Dominion,  quite 
unknown.  Owing  to  the  efforts  of  some  of  our  leadinsr  educationists, 
notably,  I  beg  to  say,  of  yourself  and  Supervisor  McKay,  of  Halifax, 
the  subject  had  received  official  recognition.  For  some  years  past 
all  the  students  of  the  Normal  School,  male  and  female,  had 
received  Manual  instruction  under  Prof  Ru^sell,  and  thus  many  of 
the  teachers  throughout  the  Province  already  knew  something 
of  it.  The  action  of  the  Council  in  the  spring  of  1900  in  offering  a 
grant  to  sections  taking  up  the  subject,  has,  ho>^ever,  been  the 
prime  factor  in  the  spread  of  the  movement.  The  new  law  caused 
the  attention  of  teachers  and  trustees  to  b^  directed  to  the  subject 
and  inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  best  means  of  starting  such 
schools  and  of  obtaining  teachers  able  and  qualified  to  undertake 
the  instruction.  To  meet  the  demand  for  teachers  the  special  course 
of  training  was,  with  the  sanction  and  assistance  of  the  Council,  in- 
stituted in  the  Macdonald  School  in  affiliation  with  the  Normal 
School,  For  this  course  seven  students  entered,  six  of  whom 
graduated  on  the  completion  of  the  full  course  in  July.  The  seventh 
did  not  complete  the  course,  having  decided  to  enter  the  profession 
of  engineering.     The  names  of  the  graduates  are  as  follows: 
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^      Chas.  Bruce Shelburne. 

Alex,  Sutherland    Earl  Town. 

Douglas  Patterson Truro 

Vernon  T.  Messenger Annapolis. 

Melford  Grant  Yarmouth. 

Gerald  A  Boate Selma. 

At  the  moment  of  writing  it  would  appear  that  the  whole  of 
Ihem  will  be  employed  in  Manual  Training  work  in  the  province 
within  the  year. 

In  accordance  with  our  Programme  I  attended  meetings  of  the 
school  hoards  of  several  large  towns  and  gave  information  as  tp 
the  cost  and  methods  of  conducting  Manual  Training  departments, 
•also  of  the  principles  which  have  led  to  the  widespread  adoption  of 
the  subject  in  Europe  and  America.     One  of  my  earliest  visits  was 
to  Yarmouth,  and  the  school  board  of  that  town  was  the  first   to 
•<lecide  on  the  opening  of  a  department  of  Manual  Training  for  boys. 
A  young  man  was  selected  and  sent  up  by  the  board  to  oe  trained 
as  a  special  teacher  of  the  subject.     Later   1  visited  Pictou,   New 
Glasgow,  Amherst,  Parrsboro.  Antigonish,  Stellarton  and  Westville, 
In  most  of  these  places   it  was  decided  to  take  steps  to  provide 
facilities  for  the  new  subject  at  an  early  date.     The  town  of  Plctou 
with  its  accustomed  enterprise  in  educational  matters,  was  the  fir^t 
town  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  to  move,  and  a  splendidly 
-equipped  room  has  been  provided  there  and   Mr.    B»uce,  one  of  our 
graduates  engaged  as  teacher.     Following  the  addresses  of  yourself 
-and  my  colleague,  Mr.  Matthews,  at  the  School  of  Science  at  Lunen- 
burg, the  towns  of  Bridgewater  and  Lunenburg  decided  to  take  up 
the  subject,  and  are  now  engaged  in  equipping  rooms  for  the  pur- 
pose.    Another  of  our  graduates,  Mr.  Messenger,  has  been  engaged 
^  teacher  and  will  travel  between  the  two  towns. 

In  this  connection  I  should  mention  that  one  of  our  chief  diffi- 
culties in  starting  schools  has  been  the  fact  that  the  size  of  most 
of  the  towns  did  not  necesitate  the  employment  of  a  teacher  for  his 
whole  time  in  the  work  of  the  Manual  Training  room.  That  has 
been  met  by  two  neighboring  towns  combining,  engaging  the 
•services  of  one  special  teacher  between  them.  In  the  case  of  towns 
where  such  an  arrangement  is  not  possible  owing  to  their  isolation, 
it  will  proHably  be  necessary  to  employ  a  teacher  in  the  ordinary 
-school  work  part  of  his  time  and  at  Manual  Training  the  rest. 

In  Wolfville,  where  a  Manual  Training;  School  has  been  in 
operation  for  some  years  in  connection  with  Acadia  College,  steps 
were  taken  to  bring  the  school  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and 
it  was  arranged  that  the  boys  from  the  pviblic  schools  should 
attend.  As  already  reported  to  you,  I  visited  the  school  in  my 
capacity  pf  supervisor,  and  made  certain  recommendations  which 
4ire  now  being  carried  out. 
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I  have  left  the  city  of  Halifax  to  the  last,  but  most  gratifying^ 
progress  has  been  made  there,  and  it  is  with  much  pleasure  I  have 
to  report  that  a  new  Manual  Training  School  is  now  in  process  of 
erection  there  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
Dominion.  In  addition  to  work  in  wood  for  boys  and  Domestic 
Science  for  girls,  provision  is  being  made  for  metal  working,  a  form 
of  manual  training  very  suitable  for  the  older  boys  The  citizens 
of  Halifax  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  way  in  which  the  School 
6o9rd  have  thus  made  provision  for  keeping  well  abreast  of  the 
educational  requirements  of  the  times.  To  Supervisor  McKay  it 
must  be  especially  gratifying,  for  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  he- 
has  been  a  persistent  advocate  for  some  years  of  the  benefits  of 
such  training  for  children,  and  to  him  whs  due  the  establishment  of 
the  first  school  of  the  kind  in  Halifax  some  10  years  since.  I  have 
already  reported  to  you  upon  that  school  as  existing  last  year. 

I  attended  the  Summer  School  of  Science  at  Bear  River  in  the 
autumn  of  1900,  and  also  several  conventions  of  teachers  during 
the  year,  speaking  on  the  subject  of  Manual  Training.  In  some 
instances  I  gave  demonstrations  of  hand  work  suitable  for  small 
country  schools.  Several  teachers  have  taken  up  cardboard  model- 
ling in  consequence,  and  next  year  I  hope  to  see  a  large  extension^ 
of  this  form  of  '*  hand  and  eye  "  training  in  our  rural  schools.  It. 
call3  for  few  special  appliances,  and  can  be  carried  out  in  the 
ordinary  school  room  quite  well. 

One  other  feature  I  have  to  report  upon — the  new  regulation  as- 
to  "  superior  "  schools  having  to  be  provided  with  a  bench  and  set 
of  tools.  One  of  the  students  who  attended  oar  short  summer 
course  of  five  weeks,  Mr.  R.  L.  Caldcr,  of  Port  Hastings,  C.  B.,  has- 
been  successful  in  getting  his  trustees  interested  in  the  matter,  and 
the  school  there  is  now  equipped  with  a  first  class  bench  and  set 
of  tools.  Cardboard  work  is  a< so  to  be  tried  and  I  shall  watcb 
with  much  interest  this  new  development. 

With  regard  to  the  last  mentioned  subject,  cardboard  cutting,  I 
consider  it  to  be  an  excellent  means  of  "  hand-and-eye "  trainings 
for  small  schools.  It  requires  few  special  appliances,  and  can  be 
taught  with  advantage  to  many  of  the  grades  in  conjunction  with* 
drawing.  In  its  more  difiicult  branches  it  is  an  invaluable  help  ii^ 
the  teaching  of  "solid"  or  "descriptive"  Geometry,  while  the 
simpler  exercises  are  capable  of  being  manipulated  by  children^  of 
8  years  of  age. 

In  conclusion  I  beg  to  say,  on  behalf  of  the  Macdonald  Fund^ 
that  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  all  who  have  so  willingly  helped  iik 
the  work. 

My  personal  thanks  are  due  to  yourself  and  the  officials  of  the 
department  for  the  courtesy  and  ready  help  extended  me  on  alt 
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occasions ;  to  Principal  Soloan  and  the  staff  of  the  Normal  School ; 
to  Principal  Campbell,  who,  as  Supervisor  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Truro  has  rendered  help  of  which  the  value  cannot  be  over  estimated ; 
.and  to  the  School  Inspectors,  Teachers  and  public  generally  for  the 
•cordial  way  in  which  the  new  movement  has  been  welcomed. 

I  beg  to  enclose  herewith  photographs  of  the  course  of  work, 
school,  etc.,  and  have  the  honour  to  be  Sir, 

Yours  obediently, 

Thomas  B.  Kidner, 

Supervisor  of  Manual  Training  Schools  in 
Mechanic  Science  for  the  Province. 


(b)     DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 


PROVINCIAL  SUPERVISOR'S  REPORT. 


A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.  D. 

Superintendent  of  Education. 

Sib, — In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  beg  to  submit  a  brief 
report  of  the  work  of  Domestic  Science  in  connection  with  the 
puolic  Schools  of  the  province. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  year  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners 
for  the  town  of  Truro  organized  and  equipped  a  department,  of 
Domestic  Science  in  connection  with  their  public  schools,  open  not 
only  to  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools,  but  also  to  the  students 
attending  the  Provincial  Normal  School  and  to  ladies  of  the  town. 
It  was  found  early  in  the  year  that  considerable  interest  was  being 
taken  in  the  work  by  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  province,  and 
that  inquiries  were  being  made  for  competent  teachers  of  the  sub- 
ject. In  order  to  meet  this  demand  for  teachers,  a  training  depart- 
ment was  opened  in  affiliation  with  the  Provincial  Normal  St:bool 
-and  with  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  An  ad- 
•ditional  teacher  was  appointed,  and  several  lecturers,  specialists  in 
their  different  subjects,  were  secured  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
regular  teacher.*. 
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The  enrolment  for  the  year  was  as  followB-:--- 

Pupils  attending  the  Public  Schools^  residents  of  town; . .... ,  .211 

not  .       «    . 5^ 

Normal  School 204 

Ladles  other  than  those  enrolled  in  Pqblic  Schools 60 

Teachers  in  training 6 

Total. ..... 5» 

Total  number  of  lessons  on  basis  of  one  two  hour  lesson  per 
week. 

Pupils  attending  Public  Schools,  residents  of  town 4728 

not  "  1120 

Normal  School 3874 

Ladies  classes  other  than  those  enrolled  in  Public  Schools 496> 

Total .10.218 

The  teachers  in  training  attended  full  time  daily  from  November 
to  end  of  June. 

The   following  is    the    course    of    study    leading    to   teacher's 
certificate.'  ' 


STAFF  OF  TRURO  SCHOOL  OF  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 
{Tn  affiXiaiion  with  t^te  Provincial  Normal  School.) 

Miss  Bertha  G.  Turner,  Graduate  of  the  Boston  Normal  School 
of  Cooking ;  Instructor  in  Foods  and  Cooking,  Eksonomics,  &c» 

Miss  Winifred  Maud  McKeand,  Graduate  Boston  Normal  School 
of  Cooking ;  Formerly  Assistant  in  Montreal  School  Domestic 
Science,  Demonstrator  in  Foods  and  Cooking,  Instructor  in 
Laundry,  Textiles,  Needlework. 

lectures. 

A.  Halliday,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  in  Zoology  Dalhousie  College. — 
Bacteriology  and  Biology. 

H.  V.  Kent,  M.  D.,  C.  M. —Physiology. 

W.  S.  Muir,  M.  D.,  C.  M.,  L  R.  C.  p.  &  S.  Ed.— Examiner  Dal.  Med. 

College. — Dietetics,  Diseases,  Sanitation. 
F.  S.  YoRSTON,  M.  I).  C.  M. — First  Aids  and  Emergencies. 
W.  R.  Campbell,  M.  A. — Chemistry. 
Miss   York,  Superintendent  Victorian   Order    of  Nurses. — Home 

Nursing,  Bandages  and  Bandging,  etc. 
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REGULATIONS  FROM  THE    MANUAL  OF   SCHOOL  LAW. 

(As  amended  July  J,  190.1.) 
,.  Regl  208.— Course  FOR.  TeachersVDomestic  Science  Diploma*^ 

(In  the  Truro  School  of  Doraeatic  Science.) 

(a)  This  course  has  been  established  by  the  Board  of  School 
Commissioners  for  the  town  of  Truro,  in  affiliation  with  the  Pro- 
vincial Normal  School  and  with  the  appro\al  of  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  thorough  train- 
ing for  those  wh6  wish  to  becoine  teachers  of  Domestic  Science. 

(b)  Candidates  for  this  course  must  be  at  least  18  years  of  age^ 
and  those  who  wish  to  become  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
province  must  hold  a  class  B  license  or  a  High  School  certificate  of 
grade  XI,  with  a  teachers  pass  in  each  subject.  The  course  of 
study  extends  over  one  year,  and  includes  the  following : —  . 

Food  and  Cookery  :  Demonstration  and  Practice  (3  to  4  hours- 
daily). — Composition  and  nutritive  value  of  foods ;  fundamental 
principles  and  processes  of  cookery  ;  pi*oductions  of  food  materials, 
such  as  dairy  products,  cereals,  &c. ;  manipulations  of  foods,  such  as 
flour,  spices,  &c. ;  food  adulterations  ;  preservation  of  foods ;  cookery 
for  invalids  and  children ;  table  laying,  planning,  cooking  and 
serving  of  meals,  &c. 

Household  Chemistry  and  Bacteriology  :  (Three  hours  a 
week). — This  course  will  include  the  study  of  the  principal  food 
products,  such  as  sugars,  starches,  fats,  proteids,  salts,  special  atten- 
tion being  given  to  the  changes  which  these  bodies  undergo  in  cook- 
ing and  the  tests  applied  to  them ;  fermentation,  putrefaction,  and 
their  prevention  by  chemical  means,  sterilization,  testing  of  milk,, 
butter,  cheese,  water,  &c. ;  corrosive  action  of  food  constituents, 
acids,  &C.,  on  utensils;  chemistry  of  fuels  and  illuminants;  lecturea 
and  laboratory  work  illustrating  the  nature  of  bacteria,  methods  of 
isolation  and  recognition  of  species  and  the  part  Which  they  play  in 
nature;  bacteria  of  air,  water,  ice,  milk  and  foods  generally; 
methods  of  sterilization  and  disinfection ;  relation  of  bacteria  lo 
disease. 

Physiology,  First  Aids  and  Home  Nursing  :  Lectuies  and 
Demonstration  (12  lectures). — Anatomical  and  physiological  out- 
line, care  of  the  body,  bandages  and  bandaging,  cases  of  emergencies 
and  their  immediate  treatment,  some  of  the  common  forms  of 
poisoning  and  their  antidotes,  general  care  of  the  sick. 

Hygiene  and  Home  Sanitation:  (18  lectures)  — General 
principles  of  hygiene,  dietetics^  prevention  of  the  spread  of  con- 
tagious diseases,  quarantine,  etc.,  water  supply,  disposal  of  waste» 
heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  healthful  furnishings,  etc. 

Laundry,  Textiles,  Needle- Work:  (10 lectures). — Water, soap> 
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blueing,  starchy  irons,  etc..  removal  of  stains,  care  and  laundering. of 
table  and  wearing  linen,  white  and  coloured  prints,  muslins,  laces 
i¥oollens ;  nature  of  textiles ;  needle- work. 

Household  Economics,  including  Marketing  and  Accounts: 
^5  lectures) — Care  of  silver,  glass,  china,  care  of  furniture,  methods 
of  housekeeping,  cost  of  living,  buying  of  foods,  keeping  of  accounts, 
domestic  service,  etc 

Students  in  training  will  be  required  to  spend  part  of  their  time 
in  observing  methods  of  teaching,  and  in  actual  practice  as  assist- 
a.nts  in  the  Domestic  Scieiice  department  of  tne  Truro  Public 
Schools. 

The  school'  is  open  free  of  cost  to  sdl  who  hold  a  First  Class 
License  or  a  Teacher  s  Pass  on  the  Provincial  High  School  Course 
of  Grade  XI.    Others  will  be  admitted  by  special  arrangement. 

The  cost  of  materials  in  this  department  will  be  borne  by  the 
students  in  training.  An  account  will  be  kept  and  a  statement 
rendered  monthly.  The  cost  per  student  should  not  exceed  two 
dollars  per  month.  The  materials  cooked  will  be  the  property  of 
the  students. 

Heg.  209. — The  Licensing  of  Teachers  of  Manual  Training 
Schools  (a)  in  mechanic  science  and  (6)  in  domestic  science. 

Licenses  for  teaching  Manual  Training  Schools  referred  to  in 
regulation  73.  etc. — in  Mechanic  Science  and  Domestic  Science — 
will  be  awarded  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  only  after  con- 
sideration of  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates  individually  as 
reported  on  and  recommended  by  a  board  consisting  of  the 
Principal  of  the  Provincial  Normal  School  and  the  Supervisors  of 
the  Mechanic  and  Domestic  Science  schools  of  the  province,  who 
«hall  present  for  such  consideration  the  diplomas,  certificates  or 
other  vouchers  of  each  candidate,  demonstrating  the  proficiency  of 
each  in  the  subjects  of  the  respective  courses  outlined  in  the  pre- 
ceding syllabi  for  diplomas,  and  indicating  the  general  fitness  of 
^esrch  to  take  intelligent  and  successful  charge  of  such  schools.  But 
the  graduation  certificates  of  the  Macdonald  and  Truro. Schools  in 
aflSliation  with  the  Provincial  Normal  School  (Regulations  207  and 
208,  preceding,)  shall  be  accepted  by  the  Council  as  satisfactory 
evidence  of  candidates'  Manual  Training  qualifications. 

This  course  of  instruction  as  may  readily  be  seen  is  comprehen- 
sive. Our  aim  is  to  make  it  as  thorough  as  possible.  Candidates 
for  teacher's  certificates  are  required  to  complete  the  full  course 
both  in*  theory  and  practice  and  pass  satisfactory  examinations 
thereon.  They  are  required  to  act  as  assistants  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Domestic  Science  department  of  the  public  schools,  and  later 
in  the  year  to  conduct  the  classes  themselves  under  competent 
supervision. 
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Of  the  five  students  who  entered  the  teachers  training  depart- 
ment, four  completed  the  course  and  were  awarded  teachers 
certificates. 

At  the  request  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  towns  of  Lunen- 
burg and  Bridgewater,  I  met  with  them  and  gave  them  the  neces- 
sary information  with  regard  to  introducing  the  work  into  their 
acbools.  Both  towns  have  since  opened  departments  in  connection 
with  their  schools,  and  Mrs.  Bertha  Putnam,  a  graduate  of  the 
Truro  School  and  a  teacher  of  experience,  has  been  selected  to  carry 
on  the  work  in  the  two  towns.  Later  in  the  year,  at  the  request  of 
the  citizens  of  Chester,  I  addressed  a  public  meeting  in  the  School 
house  at  Chester  on  the  subject  of  Domestic  Science.  The  trustees 
have  since  opened  a  department  in  connection  with  their  schools,  and 
Miss  Annie  Bool,  a  graduate  of  the  Truro  School,  and  a  class  B. 
teacher,  has  been  appointed  to  the  department.  Several  other  towns 
have  the  matter  under  consideration,  and  some  of  them  have  decided 
to  open  next  year. 

In  Halifax,  where  the  Board  has  been  carrying  on  the  work  for 
several  years,  a  new  building  is  now  being  erected  in  which  excel- 
lent rooms  will  be  provided  for  the  Domestic  Science  department. 
In  Truro,  the  Board  is  also  providing  large  and  well  equipped 
rooms  for  Domestic  Science  in  the  Academy  building,  which  is  now 
being  erected. 

Wherever  the  work  has  been  introduced  it  is  greatly  appreciated 
by  parents  and  pupils  alike.  The  attendance  is  more  regular  and 
as  a  result  all  branches  of  school  work  are  being  better  done. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  R.  Campbell. 
Provincial  Supervisor  of  Domestic  Science  Schools, 

Truro,  Dec,  1901. 
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APPENDIX  D. 


REPORTS  or  THE  INSPECTORS  OF  SCHOOLS. 


Division  No.  1.— CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  HALIFAX. 

G.  Creighton,  Inspector, 

Sir,— 1  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the 
past  school  year  : — 
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Schools  were  maintained  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  year  in  the 
school  sections  in  this  district  with  the  exception  of  the  following : 
Mushaboon,  Lake  Loon,  New  Road,  Cobequid  Road  and  Harriets- 
field. 

The  following  sections  improved  their  school  rooms  by  discard- 
ing the  old  desks  and  replacing  them  by  new  and  improved  furni- 
ture: Lower  Meagher's  Grant,  Head  Harbor,  Goffs  and  East 
Petpeswick. 

New  school  houses  were  built  at  Black  Point,  Pennant  and 
Waverly.  The  school  at  Spry  Bay  is  comfortably  housed  in  the 
hall  which  escaped  the  conflagration  of  last  year, 

The  school  house  at  Waverley  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  February 
last.  A  new  two-room  house  well  furnished  and  heated  by  hot 
air  hew  been  built  on  a  site  much  superior  to  that  occupied  by  the 
building  lately  burned. 

The  building  at  Little  River  has  been  enlarged.  Hereafter  two 
teachers  will  be  employed. 

The  portion  of  Sober  Island  section  situated  on  the  mainland  was 
formed  into  a  new  section,  to  be  known  as  Sheet  Harbor  Passage. 
Heretofore  the  children  living  on  the  mainland  were  obliged  to  cross 
the  Passage  in  boats.  Thin  was  very  inconvenient  and  often 
dangerous.  During  stormy  weather,  and  also  owing  at  times  to  the 
formation  of  ice,  it  was  impossible  to  reach  the  school  on  the  island. 
A  building  is  in  course  of  erection,  which  will  be  ready  for 
occupation  early  in  the  present  year. 

The  aggregate  attendance  each  year  since  the  lengthening  of  the 
period  for  which  a  teacher  must  be  engaged  has  been  very  much 
greater  than  under  the  two-term  system.  When  teachers  could  be 
engaged  for  a  period  of  six  months  many  sections  were  without 
school  during  the  first  half  of  the  year.  In  1891  there  were  30 
sections  without  school  during  the  winter  months.  The  past  year 
there  were  seven. 

If  ratepayers  put  forth  greater  eflforts  than  is  generally  the  case 
to  retain  the  services  of  successful  teachers  it  would  add  much  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools.  During  the  past  year  there  were  158 
teachers  employed  in  this  division,  exclusive  of  those  engaged  in 
the  city  of  Halifax.  Of  this  number  103  were  '  new  to  the 
sections '  in  which  they  taught. 

There  are  at  present  12  sections  each  employing  2  teachers: 
Upper  Prospect,  Herring  Cove,  Bedford,  Waverley,  Little  River, 
North,  West  Chezzetcook,  Grand  Desert,  Musquodoboit  Harbor, 
West  Sheet  Harbor,  East  Sheet  Harbor,  and  Port  DufFerin. 

There  are  at  least  8  other  sections  in  which  two  teachers  should 
be  employed : 
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Enrolment  ISOO-'Ol. 

Hubbard's  Cove 94 

Indian  Harbor 104 

Eastern  Passa^ 106 

Hope  Ridge 97 

Oyster  Pond 87 

Murphy's  Cove 86 

The  accompanying  statistical  tables  and  abstract  thereof,  together 
with  the  monthly  reports  of  visitation,  afford  detailed  information 
regarding  each  school  and  each  teacher  employed. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  Creighton. 
To  A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  L.L.D., 

Superintendent  of  Education, 


Division  No.  2.— LUNENBURG  AND  QUEENS. 
H.  H.  Macintosh,  Inspector. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the 
public  schools  of  Inspectorial  Division  No.  2,  for  the  year  ended  July 
3l8t,  1901  :— 

So  far  as  the  number  of  school  sections  is  concerned,  the  Division 
remains  practically  the  same  as  at  the  time  of  my  last  report.  No 
new  sections  have  been  formed  and  no  changes  worthy  of  noie  made 
in  the  boundaries.  Riverdale  Section,  South  Queens,  dormant  for 
years,  has  been  revived  and  its  bounds  extended  under  the  name  of 
Glode's  Falls,  No.  24.  Lower  Northtield  Section,  Lunenburg  Co , 
without  school  for  some  time,  has  also  resumed  work.  With  the 
re-organ izatioD  of  these  two  sections,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  every  part  of  the  division  is  within  the  bounds  of 
some  school  section  and  that  every  sectioa  is  organized  and  ready 
for  work.  A  petition  was  presented  to  the  North  Queens  Board 
for  the  division  of  North  Brookfield  Section,  which  would  result  in 
a  new  section  known  as  North  Brookfield  Mines  The  Board  pre- 
ferred to  keep  the  section  intact  and  open  a  department  in  the 
mining  district.  Since  the  Commissioners  have  now  power  to  unite 
sections,  subject  only  to  the  approval  of  the  Council,  I  hope  to  see 
a  move  in  this  direction  in  the  near  future.  Although  we  have 
little  to  complain  of  in  respect  to  small  and  weak  sections,  there  are 
several  instances  where  the  union  of  adjacent  sections  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of  all  concerned.  In  nearly  every  case  the  union 
would  mean  a  graded  school  in  place  of  two  miscellaneous  schools. 
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The  number  of  schools  in  operation,  teachers  employed,  pupils 
registered  and  attendance  are  given  below : — 

County.  No.   Schools.  Teachers.         Pupils.         Attendance. 

Lunenburg 182  195  7476  824280 

Queens 60  61  2074  252387 

Total 242  256  9550         1,076.667 

Owing  to  a  wide-8pread  epidemic  of  children's  diseases,  the  at- 
tendance is  a  little  below  that  of  last  year. 

In  Lunenburg  Co.,  the  schools  were  open  on  an  average  200  days 
and  in  Queens  Co,,  194  days,  the  full  term  being  215  days. 

The  proportion  of  population  attending  school  in  Lunenburg  Co., 
was  one  in  4.2  and  in  Queens,  one  in  6.  There  were  719  children 
reported  as  not  attending  school  at  all  during  the  year  in  Lunen- 
burg Co.,  and  266  in  Queens.  Of  the  256  teachers  employed,  73 
were  Normal  School  graduates. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF  TEACHERS. 

A        B        C        D        Males.      Females. 

Lunenburg  Co 7        14      69       115  22  173 

Queens  Co 1  9       20        31  5  56 

Of  these  48  taught  their  first  term. 

113  remained  in  same  section  as  previous  year. 
95  made  changes. 

121  had  tauorht  from  1    to    5  years. 
59  "  5     "  10      " 

26  "  10     "  20      " 

2  "  over     20 

There  was  an  average  of  ahout  40  pupils  to  each  teacher. 
Salaries  were  practically  the  same  as  last  year. 

The  new  school  houses  in  Pentz  s,  Snyder  s  and  Centre  have  been 
occupied  for  the  first  time  this  term,  and  the  improved  conditions 
and  surroundings  have  evidently  had  a  good  effect,  juflging  from 
the  increase  and  regularity  in  attendance. 

A  new  school-house  has  just  been  completed  in  Eagle  Head  Sec- 
tion, South  Queens,  to  replace  the  one  destroyed  by  tire  over  a  year 
ago.  The  Chester  school-house  was  also  burnt  last  winter  and 
$6000  has  been  voted  for  a  new  one. 

An  excellent  site  has  been   secured  and  plans  prepared  for  a  six 
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room  building  which  when  completed    will  supply  a  long  felt  want, 
as  the  town  has  had  poor  school  accommodation  for  years. 

The  class  of  school  building  is  steadily  improving  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  premises,  furnishings  and  general  equipment.  Some 
sections  are  still  deficient  in  these  respects  ;  the  buildings  are  old 
and  not  worth  repairing  and  there  is  little  inducement  to  pay  much 
attention  to  the  premises,  etc.  The  policy  followed  in  such  cases  is 
to  use  the  old  building  as  long  as  it  is  tit  and  then  have  it  replaced 
by  a  well  furnished  modern  school  bouse. 

The  teachers,  as  a  whole,  have  done  faithful  work  and  the 
schools  generally  show  improvement.  This  is  particularly  notice- 
able in  many  of  the  miscellaneous  schools  where  improved  classifica- 
tion has  shown  good  results.  The  teachers  find  that  several  grades 
can  be  combined  to  advantage  and  with  a  great  saving  of  school 
time.  I  find  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  inexperienced  teachers  to 
promote  pupils  to  the  work  of  a  higher  grade  before  they  are  fitted 
for  it.  This  evil  aflfects  not  only  the  teacher  responsible  for  it  but 
also  his  successor,  who  will  be  blamed  for  "putting  back"  the 
pupils  when  he  attempts  to  place  them  in  the  grade  they  are  really 
qualified  for.  As  would  be  expected,  the  Normal  trained  teacher 
shows  better  classification  and  manages  a  miscellaneous  school  better 
than  the  untrained  teacher  of  the  same  experience. 

Table  VIII  shows  that  Readingr  and  Language  get  a  large  share 
of  the  school  time,  and  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that,  at  last, 
general  improvement  is  evident  in  these  branches. 

The  fundamental  rules  of  Arithmetic  are  well  taught  and  in 
many  schools  the  pupils  show  surprising  quickness  and  accuracy. 
In  the  solution  of  problems,  I  fear  that  many  teachers  pay  too 
much  attention  to  what  they  call  *'  writing  out  according  to  form  " 
— too  much  form  becomes  bewildering.  More  mental  arithmetic  is 
being  done  every  year  and  with  good  results. 

In  writing,  suflScient  attention  is  not  given  to  the  position  of 
pupil  at  desk,  method  of  holding  pen,  etc.  If  the  writing  tests  at 
the  Provincial  examinations  were  more  severe,  I  think  we  would 
have  much  better  penmanship,  in  the  higher  grades  especially,  for 
as  a  general  rule  from  the  VII  grade  up,  the  writing  is  left  to  take 
care  of  itself. 

Many  teachers  complain  that  the  text  book  of  Canadian  History 
is  too  cumbersome  and  full  of  detail  and  the  style  generally  unsuited 
to  7th  and  8th  grade  pupils.  Geography  is  more  intelligently 
taught  than  formerly.  In  some  schools  the  text-book  is  used  for 
reference  only. 

Drawing  has  received  a  very  fair  share  of  time  and  attention 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  I  cannot  say  that  satisfactory  progress 
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has  been  made.     In  nearly  all  schools,  music  or  calisthenics  or  both 
relieve  the  monotony  of  school  work. 

A  great  weakness  in  the  schools  the  past  year  was  the  large 
percentage  of  young  and  inexperienced  teachers,  girls  sixteen  years 
of  age.  The  granting  of  a  Provisional  License,  only  on  the  recom- 
mendatioD  of  the  inspector,  should  remedy  this  to  some  extent.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  conditions  will  soon  allow  the  age  for  any  class 
of  license  to  be  raised  to  eighteen. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  very  little  trouble  our  miscellaneous 
schools  could  be  classified  according  to  the  class  of  teacher  required. 
What  I  mean,  is  to  divide  them  into  three  classes  according  as  they 
require  B.,  C.  or  D.  teachers.  Without  going  into  details,  I  think 
the  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement  from  an  educational  stand- 
point are  obvious  and  would  also,  I  feel  sure,  work  out  to  the 
teachers  advantage  in  point  of  salary.  In  this  connection,  the  part 
of  the  Municipal  Fund  paid  to  section  on  account  of  teacher  might 
be  apportioned  accordini;  to  the  class  of  license  held  by  teacher  on 
much  the  same  scale  as  the  Provincial  Grant  is  now  paid. 

In  making  up  the  Municipal  Fund  distribution  sheets  from  year  to 
year,  I  am  struck  with  what  appears  to  me  an  unfair  division  of 
the  same.  We  find  sections  with  large  miscellaneous  schools  draw- 
ing as  much  as  60  per  cent,  more  than  the  average  amount  of 
Municipal  Fund  per  section.  Many  of  these  sections  employ  the 
lowest  class  of  teacher  at  the  lowest  rate  of  salary.  Besides,  as  a 
general  rule,  thee  sections  have  a  large  number  of  poll  tax  payers 
and  a  large  property  valuation.  The  result  is  that  there  is  really 
no  sectional  tax  for  school,  as  the  poll  tax  and  Municipal  Fund  more 
than  meet  the  expenditure.  To  give  an  example,  a  section  in  this 
division  last  year  had  75  poll  tax  payers  and  drew  $65  of  Municipal 
Fund,  thus  having  without  any  sectional  tax,  8140  to  meet  a  salary 
of  $110  and  other  small  current  expenses.  How  would  it  do  to 
recognize  class  of  accommodation  and  class  of  teacher  as  well  as 
attendance  in  the  distribution  of  Municipal  Fund  ? 

This  division  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  late  session  of  the 
Summer  School  of  Science,  which  met  in  Lunenburg,  July  23 — 
Aug.  9tb.  The  attendance  was  large,  registering  nearly  400,  and 
in  mainy  respects  was  one  of  the  most  successful  sessions  in  the 
history  of  the  school.  A  large  number  of  our  teachers  were  in 
attendance  the  whole  session  and  returned  to  their  schools  feeling 
that  they  were  well  repaid  for  their  time  and  expense. 

With  many,  it  was  the  first  opportunity  of  receiving  instruction 
in  Drawing,  Botany,  Music,  etc.,  as  well  as  comini^  in  contact  with 
some  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  I  feel  that  the 
Summer  School  has  been  a  great  benefit  educationally  to  Lunen- 
burg and  the  neighboring  towns  and  the  division  generally,  and  take 
this   opportunity   of    thanking   the   Lunenburg   and   Bridgewater 
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School  Boards  and  other  friendis  for  the  handsome  manner  in  which 
they  entertained  the  school. 

I  know  you  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  School  Boards  of 
Lunenburt;  and  Brid^ewater  have  taken  another  progressive  step 
in  establishing  (Mechanic  and  Domestic  Science)  departonenls 
in  connection  with  the  public  schools  of  the  towns.  Suitable  rooms 
have  been  completely  titted  and  teacheis  engaged  who  will  divide 
their  time  between  the  two  places.  The  deep  interest  taken  in  this, 
an  entirely  new  departure,  by  the  school  authorities  and  parents 
generally,  show  probably  better  than  anything  else,  our  educational 
advancement. 

Chester  has  provided  for  a  Domestic  Science  department  in  the 
new  building  and  about  S400  has  alieady  been  raised  for  equip- 
ment. Chester  and  Mahone  Bay  could  employ  a  Manual  Training 
teacher  very  well  between  them,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
schools  will  be  opened  in  these  places  before  long. 

The  official  correspondence  is  increasing  from  year  to  year,  and 
with  the  regular  clerical  work  of  the  office  talres  up  a  large  portion 
of  my  time,  so  that  sometimes  I  fear  I  may  not  be  able  to  overtake 
all  the  work  of  inspection. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  refer  you  to  the  tables  and  abstracts  already 
forwarded  for  more  detailed  information. 

Your  obedient  servant. 

H.  H.  Macintosh. 

To  A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  L.L.D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 


Division  No.  3.— YARMOUTH  AND  SHELBURNE. 

James  H.  Munro,  Inspector*. 

Sir, — If  anything  were  needed  to  show  the  accuracy  of  the 
statistics  forwarded  to  the  Education  office,  we  have  it  in  the  fact 
that  tables  compiled  from  so  many  sources  bear  re:»ults  with  small 
variations  fram  year  to  year.  Take  the  pupils  attending  school  in 
Yarmouth  county.  In  the  year  ending  July,  1900,  5,157  were 
registered,  while  in  the  past  year  the  attendance  was  5,246,  a 
difference  of  89  in  the  whole  county.  In  Shelburne  county  3,341 
were  registered  in  the  former  year,  and  in  the  year  just  closed  3,257, 
the  diHerence  Jeing  84,  that  is,  a  comparison  of  the  aggregates  of 
the  two  counties  for  two  years  allows  a  difference  of  only  five 
pupils. 
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It  i^  hard  to  explain  why  Shelhurne  should  show  a  falling  off.  as 
all  the  schools  were  open,  and  they  worked  on  an  average  nearly 
full  time,  or,  to  be  exact,  210  4  of  the  215  days  in  the  year.  It  is 
equally  surprisingr  to  find  an  increased  attendance  in  Yarmouth 
county,  where  two  large  schools  were  closed,  and  the  average  time 
to. a  school  was  205.8  days.  The  vacant  schools  were  of  course 
North  and.  South  Belleville.  The  attitude  of  these  sections  is 
unchanged  and  seemingly  unchangeable.  They  insist  on  a  reversion 
to  the  boundaries  which  existed  up  to  March,  1899,  when  two 
sections  comprised  the  whole  territory  known  as  **  Belleville ;"  oft 
the  other  hand  the  ratepayers  of  the  middle  section  insist  on  main- 
taining the  third  school.  The  people  in  the  north  and  south  are 
resolved  to  keep  their  eyes  tihut  to  the  fact  that  they  and  the  rate^ 
payers  in  the  centre  will  no  more  cooperate  than  water  and  oil 
will  blend.  The  special  legislation  uniting  the  three  sections  has 
made  matters  worse,  for  now  the  three  divisions  are  each  without  a 
public  school. 

It  has  long  been  with  me  a  strong  desin*  to  see  a  school  house  in 
every  section  In  Shelburne  county  there  is  only  one  without  a 
school — MacNutt's  Island — and  to  see  it  in  the  distance,  knowing  it 
has  no  school,  makes  one  feel  sad.  Last  winter  I  opened  corres- 
pondence with  a  ratepayer  who  professes  to  be  anxious  for  a  school, 
but  while  anxious  himself  he  cannot  vouch  that  his  fellnw-rate- 
payers  are  like-minded.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  diflS- 
culties  in  the  way — a  very  sparse  population,  and  conseouently  few 
children,  and  "boggy  roads.  Still,  I  have  not  abandoned  hope,  and 
imagination  pictures  a  suitable  little  school  house  in  view  from  th& 
mainland. 

In  Yarmouth  county  there  is  a  similar  case,  namely,  Morris 
Island.  This  is  a  larger  island  with  consid^-rable  population,  but 
very  disadvantageously  situated  for  supporting  a  school — here  and 
there  a  group  of  families,  with  no  connecting  roads.  Indeed  there 
is  no  road  on  the  island  worthy  of  the  name.  Mr.  A.  D.  Porter,  chair- 
man  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  for  the  district  of 
Argyle,  visited  the  people  once  and  again,  and  with  his  co-operation 
roads  are  being  built.  Mr.  Porter  speaks  hopefully  and  feels 
assured  that  when  there  is  passable  communication  between  the 
settlements  a  school  house  will  be  erected. 

In  Argy'e  District  two  or  three  sections  have  received  notice  from 
the  commissioners  that  they  mu^t  make  provision  for  a  graded 
school.  At  Hubbard's  Point  and  Sluice  Point,  French  sections, 
there  is  plenty  of  material  for  two  departments. 

And  now  I  am  reminded  that  an  amendment  is  needed  to  the 
school  law.  I  think  that  the  e-xistence  of  a  graded  school  should 
not  be  staked  on  the  precarious  action  of  an  annual  meeting.  I 
know  a  section  that  went  to  large  expense  to  reconstruct  a  room 
and  f.rovide  apparatus  and  modern  furniture,  and  hired  a  class  B 
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teaclier  for  the  advanced  department.  At  the  next  annual  meeting 
B,  maiority  of  the  ratepayers  would  vote  funds  for  only  one  depart- 
ment, and  thus  the  education  and  training  of  70  children  are  com- 
mitted to  one  teacher.  I  hold  that  the  law  should  interpose  here 
and  protect  the  children  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  privileges.  Why 
should  a  few  Rip  Van  Winkles  have  the  power  to  place  things  just 
as  they  want  them,  and  supersede  the  intelligence  of  the  section 
with  their  antiquated  notions  ?  One  teacher  is  powerless  to  benefit 
so  many  children ;  if  Ke  does  his  duty  to  the  senior  pupils  the 
smaller  ones  are  neglected,  and  if  the  latter  get  a  proper  allowance 
of  attention  the  former  have  little  encouragement  to  come  to  school 
at  all.  This  leads  lo  another  thought.  In  the  town  of  Yarmouth 
the  law  has  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  ratepayers  the  right  to 
vote  money  for  the  schools,  and  has  transferred  it  to  commissioners 
who  have  been  appointed,  some  by  the  town  council  and  some  by 
the  Government,  and  yet  no  one  complains,  and  the  schools  do  their 
work  well.  Why,  then,  should  people  no  better  qualified  to  judge 
in  such  matters  have  this  ricrht  ?  Facts  show  that  some  responsible 
board  should  determine  the  character  of  the  school,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  left  to  a  chance  vote. 

I  used  to  write  in  a  hopeful  way  of  the  improvements  which 
were  in  prospect  at  Clark's  Harbor,  and  intimated  that  the* accom- 
modation would  be  first  class.  I  have  now  to  acknowledge  that  I 
made  a  miscalculation,  for  no  improvements  have  been  made  up  to 
date.  Some  of  the  rooms  are  crowded  to  excess.  In  the  lower 
primary  four  or  five  children  are  placed  at  one  desk,  and  there  they 
^it  cheek  to  cheek  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  health.  Though  the 
windows  of  the  room  were  open  a  wave  of  hot  air  struck  my  face 
when  I  opened  the  door.  This  is  the  more  inexcusable  as  Clark's 
Harbor  is  a  prosperous  town,  and  in  a  territorial  sense  the  section 
is  not  large — only  tw:o  miles  long  For  myself  I  feel  no  responsi- 
bility, for  I  have  done  what  I  could  to  insure  a  better  state  of  things. 
The  School  Commissioners  will  now  have  to  try  their  powers.  At 
my  last  visit  to  Sable  River  I  suggested  to  the  trustees  that  the 
school-house  had  served  its  day  and  that  a  new  building  was  needed 
both  for  the  comfort  of  the  pupils  and  as  an  expression  of  the  intel- 
ligence and  circumstances  of  the  people.  The  recommendation  was 
acted  on  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  a  sum  of  money  voted  which 
will  go  a  jiood  way  towards  meeting  the  cost  of  the  new  building. 
Many  people  even  in  the  county,  have  no  idea  of  the  fertility  and 
beauty  of  this  place.  It  is  emphatically  the  garden  of  Shelburne 
Co.  To  Black  Point  Section  No.  24.  I  owe  no  good  will  for  it  has 
proved  me  a  false  prophet.  Instead  of  the  new  building  being 
finished  and  occupied,  it  stands  just  as  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Port  Maitland  ratepayers  have  made  an  expensive  but  necessary 
<;hange  in  their  school-house  They  have  raised  the  roof  to  the 
height  of  a  second  story  and  made  room  for  two  large  apartments, 
only  one  of  which  will  be  required  for  present  use.  The  building 
looks  well  and  is  a  great  improvement  to  the  place. 
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When  defects  exist  in  schoolhouses,  there  is  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  the  ratepayers  will  some  day  repair  them,  or  even  erect  a 
new  school  house.  But  to  effect  improvements  in  school  grounds 
and  to  enclose  them  with  neat  fences  is  my  hardest  trial.  Not  that 
something  is  not  being  done,  for  every  year  sees  an  addition  to  this 
kind  of  improvement,  but  the  work  goes  on  slowly  and  much  effort 
is  necessary  to  get  that  little  done.  Sometimes  a  surprise  is  in  store 
for  the  Inspector,  when  he  comes  to  a  school  .when  a  neat  fence, 
cleaned  grounds,  good  gates,  and  perhaps  a  painted  school-house 
greet  his  eyes.  His  experience  is  not  at  fault  for  he  knows  that 
"  a  reformer  "  has  appeared — that  a  live  man  has  been  elected  trus- 
tee, and  impressed  with  the  idea  that  there  is  something  for  trustees 
to  do,  he  sets  to  work,  and  the  change  indicated  is  the  result. 
People  seldom  oV^ject  to  proper  outlay  in  connection  with  their 
school-house  and  its  grounds,  but  some  one  must  take  the  lead. 

One  might  conclude  from  what  one  sees  in  print  that  teachers  are 
far  in  excess  of  the  demand  everywhere  in  the  Province.  That  is 
not  true  of  this  Division.  In  the  holidays  there  is  so  much  hustling 
for  places  the  view  is  natural  that  there  arc  many  teachers  for  each 
school.  But  when  the  schools  open,  trustees  who  have  been  dila- 
tory experience  much  trouble  in  finding  teachers  There  are  at 
least  half  a  dozen  to  whom  D  provisional  licenses  had  to  be  issued, 
although  I  believe  that  in  every  case  efforts  were  made  to  secure  a 
teacher  with  permanent  license.  Besides  these  we  have  quite  a 
number  who  have  come  from  other  divisions — some  of  them  on 
-account  of  their  competence  a  credit  to  the  places  they  have  come 
from 

Here  the  qnestion  may  not  be  inappropriate.  Has  elevating  the 
standard  of  scho'arship  improved  the  quality  of  the  teaching?  In 
my  opinion  great  improvement  has  resulted.  With  a  better  educa- 
tion there  is  a  larger  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  the 
ability  to  gra^^p  and  apply  the  suggestii>ns  of 'experience,  the  aim  to 
make  instruction  attractive  and  practical  and  I  think  I  may  add 
too  that  there  is  a  better  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  some 
other  ways  are  chosen  for  the  government  of  the  school.  Above 
all,  it  has  shut  the  door  on  a  class  of  dullards  that  were  utterly  use- 
less after  they  received  a  license  to  teach. 

A  reference  to  the  tables  will  show  that  Normal  School  graduates 
are  becoming  more  numerous.  I  always  expect  a  better  service 
from  them  and  I  encourage  young  people  to  take  a  term  there. 
Granting  that  they  have  some  natural  fitnass  for  teaching  and  am- 
bition to  do  good  work,  at  the  Normal  School  they  will  get  compre- 
hensive ideas  of  the  work  and  instruction  and  practicing  the  best 
way  of  doing  it. 

A  few  teachers  have  made  a  beginning  in  the  way  of  providing 
s,  library.  To  Miss  Flora  Turner,  Piibnico  He^d,  is  due  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  made  the  first  move.      The  library  is  small  but  it   is 
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good  as  far  as  it  goes.  At  Lower  Woods  Harbor,  the  principal,  Mr. 
D.  F.  McLeod,  with  the  help  of  the  people  purchased  eighty  dollars 
worth  of   books,  which  are  classified  in  a   handsome  extension  case. 

Mr.  MacLeod  added  much  to  the  chemical  and  other  apparatus,^ 
and  brought  the  school  loan  efficient  condition.  Some  of  his  pupils 
at  the  last  examination  took  eleventh  grade  certificates.  Besides, 
he  was  helpful  to  the  teachers  in  the  other  rooms  especially  in 
nature  work  In  the  intermediate  room  taught  by  Mrs.  Huestis,  I 
saw  bottles  of  water  in  the  window  which  were  objects  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  pupils  watching  from  day  to  day  the  changes  which 
were  going  on,  as  the  tadpoles  were  taking  on  the  form  of  the  frog,, 
and  the  mosquitoes  were  quiting  the  water  to  begin  their  aerial  ex- 
istence. 

I  wish  I  could  recall  all  the  schools  in  which  I  saw  new  chemical 
apparatus  and  cabinets,  and  to  omit  some  would  savor  of  unjust- 
discrimination.  It  is  plain  that  if  schools  are  to  have  libraries  and 
the  varied  apparatus  necessary  for  present  day  teaching,  teachers 
must  bestir  themselves.  In  most  cases  the  people  will  co-operate 
and  adopt  the  plan  of  work  originated  by  an  energetic  teacher. 

Large  classes  continue  to  come  up  to  the  provincial  examinations. 
Of  135  candidates  that  were  enrolled  at  Yarmouth  Station,  only 
ft)ur  failed  to  attend,  and  they  could  give  a  good  reason  for  their 
absence.  Occasionally  the  complaint  is  made  that  pupils  have  to 
study  too  hard  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  standards.  Parents 
seem  to  forget  that  there  is  no  cast  iron  rule  in  recfard  to  the  time 
for  mastering  a  grade,* nor  is  there  compulsion  to  attend  the  exami- 
nation at  all.  If  a  pupil  is  delicate  in  health  or  slow  in  acquiring 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  his  taking  two  years  to  do  the  work  of 
his  grade.  In  the  presence  of  so  much  fault-tinding  it  is  a  wonder 
the  examinations  are  so  popular.  The  explanation  is  that  the  young 
folk  prize  the  certificates  and  they  work  to  possess  them. 

Another  cause  for  fault-finding  among  some  teachers  is  the  style 
and  bulk  of  the  new  history  of  Canada.  They  allege  that  the  one 
is  too  difficult,  and  as  to  the  other,  that  there  is  not  sufficient  time 
to  cover  the  ground.  I  may  have  been  influenced  by  these  views 
until  I  saw  there  was  a  way  of  teaching  the  book  which  overcame 
these  objections.  In  the  advanced  department  at  Clark  s  Harbor,, 
taught  by  Mr.  A.  D.  MacTnnis,  pupils  showed  a  remarkable  knowledge 
of  history,  and  though  the  class  was  young,  some  being  sixth  grade 
pupils,  they  have  mastered  nearly  the  whole  l?ook.  There  was  no 
"  rabbling"  of  paragraphs,  but  events  to  which  allusion  had  been 
made  were  described  in  sentences  of  their  own  making,  and  the 
locality  was  readily  indicated  on  the  map.  The  method  adopted 
was  simple  enough  Several  pages  were  assigned  as  a  reading- 
lesson,  events  were  talked  over  as  the  reading  progressed,  and  the^ 
pupils  were  helped  to  discriminate  between  what  was  of  first  and 
of  only  secondary  importance.     I  hope  that  some  teachers  who  read 
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this  page  may  find  in  it  a  useful  suggestion.  T  may  add  that  in 
two  or  three  other  schools  a  similar  plan  was  followed  with  equally 
good  results. 

Before  closing  I  must  say  a  word  about  the  buildings  in  Yar- 
mouth town.  They  never  looked  better.  The  commissioners  have 
lately  dressed  them  with  a  coat  of  paint  and  made  other  repairs,  and 
they  now  stand  fresh  and  stately  as  when  they  were  first  opened. 
And  the  grounds  and  everything  about  them  are  neat  and  trim  and 
attractive  The  County  Academy  with  its  environs  is  the  remark 
and  admiration  of  all  comers.  Its  handsome  terraces,  pretty  walks, 
shaded  lawns  and  rare  trees  vocal  with  nature's  choir,  are  sugges- 
tive of  the  Academia  where  Greek  masters  taught  and  expounded 
their  philosophy. 

« 

These  schools  are  occupied  by  29  teachers,  some  of  whom  have 
given  12  or  15  or  even  more  years'  service.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  remark  is  invidious  when  I  say  that  I  consider  them  the  best 
teachers.  Their  enthusiasm  never  burns  low.  Making  use  of  every 
available  means  of  improvement,  they  are  abreast  of  the  times,  and 
their  schools  are  models  of  good  discipline  and  modern  teaching. 
Elsewhere  we  find  occasionally  a  teacher  of  this  stamp  and  equal 
experience,  and  notably  in  Shelburne  town  and  Lockeport  schools. 
Let  no  one  think  that  I  undervalue  the  work  of  younger  teachers. 
Indeed  one  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  educational  progress  is  the  ability 
and  attainments  of  the  young  people  who  are  making  teaching 
their  calling. 

Exclusive  of  Belleville,  I  can  report  good  prospects  along  the 
ivhole  line. 

With  sentiments  of  profound  esteem, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be 

Your  obedient  servont, 

James  H.  Munro. 
A.  H.  MacKay  Esq.,  L.l.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education, 
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Division  No.   5— DIGBY  AND  ANNAPOLIS. 
L.  S.  Morse,  M.  A.,  Inspector. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  brief  report  con- 
cerning the  public  schools  of  Inspectorial  Division  No.  4,  during  the 
year  enderl  July  31st,  A.  D.  1901.  The  Tables  of  Statistics  compiled 
from  the  Annual  Returns  are  forwarded  herewith,  and  they  furnish 
facts  which  need  not  be  reiterated  in  this  report. 

There  are  no  sectional  changes  to  be  reported.  No  new  sections 
are  required,  and  no  changes  in  the  boundaries  of  sections  were 
made.  Two  or  three  sections  could  be  dispensed  with  and  their 
areas  absorbed  into  adjoining  sections  without  any  detriment  to  the 
inhabitants  educationally,  and  to  their  benefit  financially,  if  the 
people  coulH  be  made  willing  for  the  change.  EflTort  has  been  made 
to  bring  about  these  changes,  but  thus  far  without  success. 

Of  the  188  sections  into  which  this  division  is  divided,  twelve 
only  were  without  schools  during  the  year.  The  reasons  for  having 
no  schools  in  these  sections  are  given  in  the  special  report  which  is 
forwarded  herewith.  From  that  report  it  will  be  noticed  that  a 
few  of  these  sections  should  have  had  schools,  while  the  remainder 
could  not  be  expected  to  maintain  schools  under  the  circumstances 
stated.  In  Freeport  and  Meteghan  sections  an  extra  department 
was  added  to  the  graded  schools  therein.  In  Clementsville  section 
the  miscellaneous  section  was  graded  into  two  departments,  while 
in  UEquille  and  Beaver  River  section,  miscellaneous  schools  were  in 
session  instead  of  the  graded  schools  formerly  maintained. 

School-houses  have  been  condemned  in  Forest  Glen  and  Dalhousie 
Centre  sections,  and  new  buildings  are  being  erected  to  supply  their 
place  In  Fundy  section  also  some  effort  is  being  made  to  provide 
school  accommodation,  but  the  apathy  of  the  Afiican  population  of 
that  section  is  difficult  to  overcome.  In  a  few  other  sections  quite 
extensive  repairs  have  been  made  On  the  whole  the  school  accom- 
modation of  the  division,  while  not  showing  a  marked  improvement^ 
has  not  deteriorated. 

In  the  matter  of  apparatus  no  schools  can  be  reported  as  being 
equipped  to  the  full  extent  required  by  Regulations  of  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction.  A  gradual  improvement,  however,  may  be 
reported. 

Fifty-tuo  sections  were  classed  as  poor  sections  and  «s  such  were 
entitled  to  the  extra  grants.  Eleven  of  these  were  without  schools 
during  the  year  for  reasons  given  in  the  special  report  on  sections 
without  schools.  A  few  other  sections  were  given  permission  to 
maintain  schools  for  less  than  the  full  year,  and  two  or  three  were 
closed  part  of  the  year  owing  to  unavoidable  causes. 
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Four  hundred  and  ten  candidates  applied  for  admission  to  the 
Provincial  examination  at  the  various  stations  in  this  division,  being 
seventy-four  more  than  the  number  making  application  last  year. 
The  majority  of  these  candidates  came  from  the  County  Academies 
and  grailed  schools.  A  considerable  number  however,  were  prepared 
for  examination  in  the  miscellaneous  schools,  the  tea^^hers  of  which 
in  consequence  thereof  ha  1  more  work  thrust  upon  them  than  they 
could  succassfuliy  accomplish.  Such  teachers  are  naturally  anxious 
that  their  pupils  should  acquit  themselves  with  credit  at  the  ex- 
amination, and  as  a  necessary  result  the  common  school  grades  in 
these  schoo's  cannot  receive  due  attention.  No  teacher  can  success- 
fully instruct  eleven  c^'ades  as  is  sometimes  required  to  be  done  in 
miscellaneous  schools.  In  such  cases  some  pupils  must  be 
neglected. 

It  is  a  well  established  truism  tliat  "the  teacher  makfs  the 
school.'*  No  teacher  can  be  successful  unless  possessing  knowledge, 
which  is  to  some  extent  determined  by  the  Provincial  examinations, 
and  in  addition  thereto  natural  aptitude  for  the  work  which  no 
amount  of  training  can  supply  but  which  it  may  improve.  The 
teachers  of  this  division  have  the  necessary  knowledge  and  many 
of  thesm  have  the  skill  and  tact  necessary  for  their  work.  Com- 
paratively few  are  lacking  in  the  latter  particular.  As  a  result  the 
schools  but  with  few  exceptions  were  in  a  creditable  state  of 
efficiency  during  the  year. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  was  9,259, 
being  172  leas  than  the  number  registered  last  year.  The  number 
registered  between  live  and  fifteen  years  of  age  was  8134,  being 
173  leas  than,  the  number -enrol  U?d  last  year.  The  number  of  children 
between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  reported  not  at  schoU  in 
sections  having  schools  was  510,  being  '^7  less  than  the  number  so 
reported  last  year.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  53.9  percent, 
of  the  number  enrolled.  The  percentage  last  year  was  also  53.9. 
From  the  foregoing  figures  and  from  comparison  with  previous 
years  it  is  evident  that  the  Optional  Compulsory  Attendance  law, 
which  has  now  V)een  adopted  by  1 25  sections  in  this  inspectorial 
division,  has  had  no  effect  in  increasing  the  attendance  of  pupils. 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  effort  has  been  made  to  enforce  the  law-. 
If  such  an  attempt  has  been  made  it  has  not  come  to  ray  notice. 

Phenological  Observations  were  recorded  by  a  fair  percentage  of 
the  teachers  whose  reports  classified  as  directed  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  you.  The  effect  produced  upon  teachers  and  pupils  in 
making  these  observations  has  been  beneficial  in  producing  a  greater 
love  lor  nature  and  in  cultivating  the  powers  of  observations.  I 
am  pleased  to  notice  that  one  page  oF  the  new  register,  as  was 
recommended  in  my  last  report,  is  now  arranged  for  this  work, 
and  that  teachers  now  have  the  means  of  beginning  practical  work 
in  this  direction  at  the  opening  of  their  schools. 
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The  meetings  of  the  22nd  annual  session  of  the  Teachers'  Institute 
of  the  Inspectorial  Division  was  held  in  the  Academy  Hall  at  Digby 
on  the  3rd  and  4th  day  of  April  About  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  teachers  were  present,  including  contingents  from  Yarmouth 
and  Lunenburg  counties.  Among  those  not  belonging  to  this 
Division  who  attended  the  Institute  may  be  mentioned  Inspector 
Macintosh  and  Principal  McKittrick,  of  Lunenburg,  Principal  Trask, 
of  Yarmouth,  and  Dr.  Hay,  of  St.  John,  the  editor  of  the  Educational 
Review.  Tho^e  gentlemen  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  meetings. 
The  following  programme  was  presented,  viz.  :— 

1.  A  Solution  of  the  Text-Book  Problem.  .Prin.  C.  M.  Gormley. 

2.  History  in  the  Public  Schools Prin.  H.  B.  Hogg. 

3.  The  Moral  Influence  of  the  Teacher. . .  .Miss  Elsie  M.  Best. 

4.  Something  in  Physics  .Lesson) Prin.  A.  C.  Harlow. 

5.  Beginings  in  Nature  Study  and  Litera- 

ture   Dr.    Hay,   Editor  "  Ed. 

Review." 

6.  Some  Ideals  in  Public  School  Education. Prin.  E.  H.  Cameron. 

7.  Some  Points  in  Elementary  Science Prin.  Lenfest  Buggies. 

8.  Supplementary  Reading Prin.  O  P.  Goucher. 

The  meetings  were  interesting  and  profitable  and  were  much 
appreciated  by  all  present.  As  a  more  extended  notice  of  the  pro- 
ceedings will  be  forwared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute  for 
publication  in  the*  Report  on  Education  further  comment  is 
unnecessary. 

Eight  teachers  only  sent  in  reports  respecting  the  observance  of 
Arbor  Day,  and  an  equal  number  reported  Empire  Day  proceedings. 
I  have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  these  days  were  appro- 
priately celebrated  in  very  .many  of  the  schools. 

The  County  Academy  at  Annapolis  was  taught  for  forty-two 
days  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  by  Principal  John  N.  Creed,  who 
was  succeeded  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  by  Principal  Gormley, 
The  enrollment  during  the  year  was  forty-four,  with  an  average  of 
26.6  daily  present.  Forty-three  of  these  were  full  regular  students. 
The  fine  accommodation  now  provided  for  this  Academy,  \eith  the 
creditable  supply  of  apparatus,renders  it  possible  to  doexcellent  work. 
The  results  of  the  Provincial  Examination  will  doubtless  show  that 
good  work  was  done.  From  the  annual  report  of  the  Academy  it 
appears  that  none  of  the  commissioners  nor  any  other  persons 
other  than  the  Inspector  visited  the  institution  during  the  year. 

The  County  Academy  at  Digby  was  taught  by  Principal  H.  B. 
Hogg.  There  was  a  registered  attendance  of  thirty-seven  pupils, 
all  of  whom  were  taking  the  full  course  of  study  for  their  respec- 
tive grades.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  28.5.  The  Principal 
was  assisted  in  his  work  by  Mr.  N.  W.  Hogg,  the  teacher  of  the 
Preparatory  Department,   who  gave   instruction  in   most   of   the 
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important  subjects  to  the  pupils  of  Grade  IX,  in  addition  to  the 

regular   work   of  his   department.     The  results  of  the  Provincial 

Examination  will  show  that  satisfactory  work  was  done  during  the 

ye«r.     In  addition  to  the  Inspector,  three  other  persons  only  were 

reported  as  visitors  during  the  year. 

> 
The  County  Academy  at  Church  Point,  in  Clare,  was   presided 

over  by  Mr.  D.  F.  McDonnell,  as  Principal.  The  conditions  under 
which  the  work  of  this  Academy  was  performed,  differed  in  no 
material  respecC  from  those  of  former  years.  The  Principal  was 
assisted  in  his  work  by  the  Professors  of  St.  Anne's  College,  in 
which  the  class-rooms  are  situated.  The  division  of  labor  thus 
secured  rendered  it  possible  to  achieve  more  satisfactory  results 
than  could  have  been  accomplished  by  one  teacher.  The  registered 
attendance  of  High  School  pupils  was  twenty-three,  all  of  whom 
were  taking  the  full  regular  course  of  study  for  their  respective 
grades.  The  very  high  average  daily  attendance  of  20.6  is  account- 
ed for  by  I  he  fact  that  nearly  all  the  pupils  resided  in  the  college 
building.  No  visitors  to  this  Academy  except  the  Inspector  are 
reported  in  the  Annual  Return. 

The  loss  which  this  Academy  sustained  by  fire  two  years  ago,  in 
which  the  building  and  all  apparatus  therein  were  destroyed,,  was  a 
serious  blow  to  this  Institution.  A  better  building  has  now  taken 
the  place  of  the  old  one,  and  the  apparatus  is  being  rapidly  replaced. 
The  chief  limitation  to  the  usefulness  of  this  Academy  is  the  fact 
that  females  are  excluded  from  its  classes,  and  largely  in  conse- 
quence .of  this,  the  supply  of  teachers  for  the  French  schools  of 
Clare  is  not  sufficient  for  the  demand. 

In  order  that  none  of  the  French  schools  in  Clare  might  remain 
closed  during  the  year,  it  became  necessary  to  request  the  issue  of 
three  permissive  licenses.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  issue  of 
these  would  not  have  been  necessary  if  females  had  been  accorded 
full  access  to  the  privileges  of  the  Clare  Academy.  It  is  pleasing 
to  note  the  large  reduction  in  the  number  of  these  licenses  in  com- 
parison with  previous  years. 

As  the  Special  Visit'^r  will  report  upon  the  French  schools  it  will 
not  be  necessary  for  me  t/O  make  a  particular  reference  thereto.  It 
will  suffice  to  say  that  a  gradual  improvement  is  apparent  in  con- 
sequence of  the  scholarship  of  a  majority  of  the  teachers  now  em- 
ployed being  much  better  than  that  of  many  engaged  in  the  work 
a  few  years  ago. 

All  schools  were  inspected  once  during  the  year,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  in  Virginia  Section,  No.  30,  in  the  District  of  Anna- 
polis West,  and  in  Ea,stern  Section,  No.  28,  in  the  District  of  Clare. 
The  trustees  of  these  sections  were  permitted  to  engage  teachers  for 
the  first  and  last  quarters  of  the  year  only.  Their  schools  closed  at 
the  end  of  the  first  quarter  before  my  visit  of  inspection,  and  they 
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did  not  open  again  in  the  spring,  as  was  expected.  They  were, 
however,  in  charge  of  teachers  who  had  had  two  or  more  years 
experience,  and  had  done  creditable  work  in  other  sections.  The 
Notes  of  Inspection  for  the  year  will  give  detailed  information 
concerning  each  school  visited.  Several  schools  were  visited  twice 
during  the  year. 

Two  or  three  cases  of  small  pox  occurred  at  Church  Point,  in  the 
District  of  Clare,  during  the  winter.  In  consequence  of  the  prompt 
action  of  the  Provincial  and  Local  Boards  of  Health  the  disease  did 
not  spread.  Several  schools,  however,  within  a  radius  of  five  or  six 
miles  of  the  infected  locus,  were  closed  for  a  time  by  order  of  the 
Board  of  Health. 

In  former  reports  reference  has  been  made  to  the  advisability  of 
mailing  the  Journal  of  Education  to  teachers  instead  of  trustees. 
Sometimes  weeks  elapse  after  the  issue  of  the  Journal  before 
teachers  can  get  it,  ana  in  some  cases  they  never  see  it.  As  the  new 
Registers  now  contain  the  general  prescriptions  only  of  the  Course 
of  study,  and  as  teachers  are  directed  to  the  Journal  of  Education 
for  the  particular  assignments  for  each  grade,  it  is  of  greater  neces- 
sity than  formerly  that  the  Journal  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
teachers  as  soon  as  possible  after  its  issue.  I  would,  therefore, 
recommend  that  the  regulations  be  so  amended  as  to  authorize  the 
mailing  of  the  Journal  direct  to  teachers  employed  in  each  section 
with  instructions  for  them  to  preserve  the  same  in  the  school  room 
for  the  use  of  trustees  and  teachers.  In  case  no  teacher  is  employed 
in  any  section  it  could  be  mailed  to  trustees. 

Regulation  114  which  is  now  in  force  in  its  amended  form  for 
the  first  time,  and  which  affects  the  issue  of  D  Provisional  licenses 
for  the  ensuing  school  year,  has  proved  to  be  a  source  of  trouble 
to  us,  and  I  presume  to  other  inspectors  also.     It  is  no  doubt  in- 
tended that  trustees  should  not  engage  a  teacher  who  is  entitled  to 
a  D  Provincial  license  only  unless  teachers  of  permanent  class  are 
not  to  be  found.     Experience  has  shown  that  applications  for  these 
licenses  based  on  the  certificates  of  trustees  as   required  by  the 
regulation  have  been  made  when  plenty  of  regular  teachers  were 
available,  and  could  have  been  found  if  trustees  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  look  for  them.     It  is  advisable,  therefore,  that  the  fourth 
condition  of  that  regulation  be  amended  in  order  that  the  intention 
of  the  C.  P.  I.  may  not  be  frustrated. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

L.  S.  Morse, 
To  A.  H.  MacKay,  L.L.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 
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FRENCH  SCHOOLS. 

Divisions  Nos.  3  and  4— YARMOUTH  AND  DlGBY. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Sullivan,  Special  Visitor. 

SiE, — I  herewith  respectfully  sabmit  my  Annual  Report  of 
French  Schools  in  Clare  and  Argyle  for  the  year  ended  July  31at, 
1901. 

'  The  general  condition  of  our  French  schools  indicates  a  move  in 
the  right  direction  in  matters  concerning  education.  The  scholars 
in  these  districts  shew  a  great  aptitude,  and  were  they  permitted  to 
attend  school  for  a  lonorer  period  than  a  great  many  of  them  are  at 
present,  very  beneficial  results  would  accrue.  As  a  general  rule  the 
French  child  begins  school  as  soon  as  the  law  permits  his  registra- 
tion. The  fact  to  be  deplored,  however,  is  that  he  leaves  too 
soon,  very  often  just  at  that  age  at  which  a  child  may  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  absorb  the  instruction  imparted  to  him. 

This   is   particularly  true  of  the  boys,  who  begin  to  think  of 
giving  up  '  school  at  or  about  the  age  of  twelve  years. 


<( 


Of  course  we  find  many  boys  that  are  still  sticking  to  their 
school  desk,  but,  unfortunately,  they  are  the  exception. 

Notwithstanding  the  early  departure  of  boys  from  our  schools 
the  attendance  during  the  past  year  was  good.  The  daily  average 
attendance  was  even  greater  than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  being 
about  65  per  cent 

If  the  law  of  compulsory  attendance  was  enforced  throughout 
the  entire  province  in  the  same  diligent  manner  in  which  it  is  in 
the  city  of  Halifax,  better  results  would  be  possible. 

The  next  best  thing  to  encourage  good  attendance,  be  it  deemed 
not  advisable  to  apply  the  compulsory  law,  would  be  to  invent  some 
eflTective  antidote  which  would  arouse  the  trustees  from  their 
lethargic  indiflference.  Certainly,  in  the  majority  of  sections,  the 
time  and  energy  given  by  these  responsible  officers  to  their  duties  as 
such,  detract  a  minimum  quantity  of  time  and  energy  from  their 
other  obligations  of  life. 

The  school  buildings  in  the  District  of  Argyle  compare  very 
favorably  with  those  in  country  sections  throughout  the  province. 

The  same,  however,  cannot  be  said  of  those  in  the  district  of 
Clare.  The  attention  of  the  Trustees  has  been  called  time  and  time 
again   to   the  poor  condition   of  their  school  buildings  at  Salmon 
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Biver,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  make 
the  necessary  repairs  as  Teeommended, 

The  school  house  at  Cape  St.  Mary  in  a  neat  littl?  building,  but 
is,  unfortunately,  too  small.  Its  proportions  were  too  diminutive  at 
the  outset. 

South  Theriault  is  greatly  in  need  of  a  new  building,  and  we  are 
assured  atepa  will  be  taken  for  its  construction  at  once. 

Bear  Cove  and  Cheticamp  should  form  but  one  school  section. 
At  present  the  building  in  each  of  these  section-*  is  an  unserviceable 
affair.  The  interests  of  the  children  of  Bear  Cove  and  Cheticamp 
demand  that  these  two  sections  be  united,  and  that  a  good  modern 
building  be  erected  on  some  central  site.  At  present  the  buildings 
are  not  two  miles  apart,  with  a  total  registration  of  60  pupils,  35 
at  Bear  Cove  and  25  at  Cheticamp. 

The  general  tendency  of  opinion  along  these  shores  seems  to  favor 
a  multiplicity  of  school  sections.  Such  a  system  cannot  be  con- 
sidered advantageous  unless  proper  soppoit  be  given  sections  when 
created.  More  graded  schools  and  less  miscellaneous  ones  would 
effect  better  results,  even  if  the  children  be  inconvenienced  to  the 
extent  of  half  a  mile  or  little  more.  A  very  fair  settlement  has 
been  made  by  the  Legislature  to  bridge  thedifiiculty,  for  some  years 
subjwdice,  in  Belleville,  and  it  in  to  be  hoped  that  the  children  iti 
the  new  sections  will  be  no  longer  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  an  education.  Were  the  interests  of  these  scholars  alone 
loiisiili  red,  the  doors  of  these  school  houses  would  have  been  thrown 
ojjuu  loiiir  ht.-loi'e  this.  If  Ate  would  remain  at  home,  difficulties  of 
thiM  natuiL-  niigtit  be  eaiily  and  readily  adjusted. 

Ah  a  general  rule  the  classi6cation  of  scholars  throughout  this 
diRtrict  IS  good.  The  method,  however,  of  promoting  pupils  ex- 
clusively according  to  their  proticiency  in  reading,  is  a  dangerous 
one,  and  linble  to  engender  serious  difficulty  for  the  '■cholar  as  well 
as  ^reiit  annoyance  for  the  teacher.  Good  reading  is  a  very  desir- 
able (juality  in  a  pupil,  but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
there  urt  many  apt  scholars  who,  through  nervousness  or  some 
other  cauHi-.  never  make  good  readers,  though  they  excel  in  other 
braoclii'S.  Classification  oased  upon  a  certain  percentage  in  all 
branches  is  \iy  Ear  the  best.  The  most  noticeable  inequality  among 
pupils  in  til''  Hume  grade  is  in  arithmetic. 

Thf  fiict  that  the  present  system  of  public  instruction  does  not 

profess  to  be  technical  should  not  prevent  the  devoted  teacher  from 

maWinir  careful  psychological  observations  in  the  class  room,  which 

him  to  develop  those  intellectual  facilities  he  finds  most 

8  pupils. 
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Such  a  study  would  be  very  interesting  to  the  teacher,  as  well  as 
productive  of  beneficial  results  to  those  under  his  care. 

This  is  particularly  true  regarding  subjects  in  the  primary 
departments,  for  to  properly  train  the  child-mind  the  teacher  must 
master  its  manner  oi  thinking. 

Our  French  children  are  remarkably  neat  with  pen  and  pencil.  In 
many  schools '  specimens  of  those  two  useful  arts,  writing  and 
drawing,  may  be  found  which  compare  very  favorably  with  those 
of  pupils  ii\  the  same  grade  throughout  the  province. 

We  are  still  hoping  to  have  our  present  reading  books  supplanted 
by  something  better.  Our  remarks  on  this  important  subject  made 
in  a  previous  report  still  hold  good. 

We  have  still  to  contend  with  one  great  difficulty  in  Clare,  one 
which  necessarily  impedes  progress  and  prevents  our  schools  attain- 
ing that  degree  of  usefulness  which  would  be  possible  under  more 
favorable  circumstances.  I  refer  to  the  granting  of  "  Permissive 
Licenses."  As  long  as  this  custom  prevails,  just  so  long  may  we 
expect  our  schools  to  trail  along  in  the  wake  of  educational 
advancement.  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  the  work  done  by  those 
holding  such  licenses  is  of  no  value.  A  little  observation  will  dis- 
close the  fact,  I  am  sure,  however,  that  such  privileges  frequently 
granted  must  have  a  deteriorating  effect  upon  the  duly  qualified 
members  of  the  teaching  profession.  Advantage  is  too  often  taken 
of  the  "  permissive  "  favor,  and  little  or  no  effort  is  made  to  secure 
the  services  of  a  regular  teacher,  for  the  sole  reason  that  one  hold- 
ing a  permissive  may  be  had  at  a  "  more  reasonable  "  rate.  This 
privilege,  which  might  more  logically  be  designated  an  abuse,  kills 
all  ambition  among  teachers,  as  their  services  become  less  necessary 
and  in  consequence  less  appreciated.  The  permissive  license  has 
reduced  Siilaries  to  a  minimum  and  as  a  result  the  teaching  profes- 
sion is  being  abandoned  by  many. 

History  is  not  receiving  the  attention  its  importance  demands, 
and  as  a  rule  the  children  are  deficient  in  this  subject.  Perhaps  if 
made  more  interesting  in  class  it  would  be  regarded  by  our  scholars 
as  something  more  than  a  mere  concatenation  of  dry  facts  and  dates. 

More  time  might  also  be  profitably  devoted  to  Nature  Lessons. 
Many  of  our  teachers  treat  this  subject  in  a  very  perfunctory 
manner. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  French  Teachers'  Institute  was  held 
at  West  Puhnico  on  May  16th  and  17th,  and  was  very  well  attended. 
During  its  sessions  many  questions  of  importance  were  brought  up, 
and  discussed  in  an  earnest  and  intelligent  manner.  Among  the 
resolutions  framed,  there  is  one  which  deserves  more  notice  than 
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the  others,  by  reason  of  the  important  part  it  will  play  in  the 
future  economy  of  our  schools :  it  is  that  .relating  to  salaries. 
Hitherto  many  complaints  have  been  made  by  teachers  losing  their 
class  simply  because  some  confrere  saw  fit  to  tender  his  services 
at  a  reduced  salary.  To  amend  such  a  state  of  affairs,  and  prevent 
similar  breaches  of  professional  etiquette,  it  was  resolved :  That 
no  teacher  (holding  same  license)  should  accept  a  school  at  a  lower 
rate  of  salary  than  that  commanded  by  his  predecessor,  in  any  section. 
The  teachers,  one  and  all,  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  their  efforts 
in  making  this,  their  second  meeting,  a  grand  succesa 

The  following  papers  were  thoughtfully  prepared  and  read : 

1.  L'Histoire Mr.  Ratmond  D'Entremont. 

2.  ^Assistance  A  L'Ecole Mr.  Alvkrt  Adams. 

3.  La  Lecture  Et  Les  Livres  De  Lecture  .  Miss  Leonice  Belli veau. 

4.  Le  Francais  Dans  Les  Departments  Primaires 

Miss  Emillie  Amireau. 

5.  La  Composition    •. . . Miss  Mart  Allen 

6.  Le  But  De  Llnstitut Miss  Helene  Amireau. 

7.  La  Lecture    Prin.  W.  F.  MacDonald. 

On  the  evening  of  the  16th  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  C. 
M.  B.  a.  Hall,  which  was  packed  to  the  doors,  whilst  over  one 
hundred  persons  were  unable  to  gain  admission. 

General  regret  was  expressed  that  we  were  deprived  of  the  privi- 
lege of  hearing  the  Superintendent  of  Education  lecture  on  that 
occasion. 

Interesting  speeches  were  made  by  Revs.  Ed.  LeBlanc  and  D.  J. 
Summers. 

A  very  pleasing  feature  of  the  evening  was  a  musical  and  literary 
entertainment  given  by  the  pupils  of  Middle,  and  Upper  West  Pub- 
nico,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Emma  McCarthy. 

The  enthusiasm  shown  by  the  large  audience  present  at  that 
meeting  indicated  a  true  and  deep  interest  in  educational  matters 
and  must  have  convinced  the  members  of  the  Institute  that  their 
efforts  in  behalf  of  our  Acadian  children  are  highly  appreciated. 
Such  earnest  demonstrations  should  inspire  the  Institute  with  great 
courage  to  make  even  more  strenuous  efforts  in  the  future  to  extend 
its  influence  and  bring  about  those  happy  results  of  which  such  an 
Educational  Association  is  capable. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Institute  will  be  held  at  Meteghan. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  J.  SULLIVAN. 
Dr.  a.  H.  MacKay, 

Superintendent  of  Education, 
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Division  No.  5.— HANTS  AND  KINGS. 

C.  W.  RoscoE,  M.  A.,  Inspector. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
schools  iiLmy  inspectorate  for  the  year  ended  July  31st,  1901. 

As  compared  with  the  reports  of  others,  I  conclude  my  report  for 
1899-1900  was  much  too  long.  I  shall,  therefore,  aim  in  this  to  be 
&s  brief  as  possible  consistent  with  bringing  to  your  notice  the 
most  prominent  features  of  the  year's  work.  I  ^hall  also  keep  in 
mind  that  I  have  reported  to  you  monthly  during  the  year,  and  I 
am  now  sending  my  quota  of  statistics  gathered  from  the  teachers' 
reports. 

Below  will  be  found  a  table,  affording  at  a  glance  the  vital 
points  of  what  most  people  care  to  see  in  figures  in  a  report. 

I  will  supplement  these  as  follows  : — 

1.  There  were  in  operation  in  this  inspectorate  thirty  graded 
schools,  representing  eighty-six  departments.  Of  these  ten,  with 
thirty-two  departments,  were  in  West  Hants,  six,  with  thirteen 
departments,  in  East  Hants,  and  fourteen,  with  forty -one  depart- 
ments, in  Kings. 

2.  Lakeville  enlarged  its  house  and  graded  its  school  into  two 
departments  during  the  year. 

3.  Five  more  teacherl  of  Class  A  and  nine  more  of  Class  B 
were  employed  than  last  year. 

4.  Mr.  Percy  J.  Shaw,  of  Berwick,  and  Mr.  James  A.  DeLancey, 
of  Lo^er  Canard,  competed  for  and  received  the  grant  for  teaching 
agriculture. 

5.  Four  A  teachers  received  the  highest  grant,  one  the  second 
and  four  the  third  for  that  class.  Others  of  Class  k  were  employed 
who  had  to  be  content  with  the  B  grant.  Their  schools  were  not 
superior  in  all  respects.  The  deficiency  in  almost  every  case  was 
due  either  to  inferior  school  buildings,  untidy  and  unimproved 
school  grounds,  lack  of  maps,  apparatus  and  other  suitable  equip- 
ment for  doing  the  best  kind  of  work,  or  to  all  of  these  combined. 
It  seems  not  quite  fair  for  a  section  to  engage  an  A  teacher  and 
then  fail  to  fulfil  the  conditions  to  enable  him  to  secure  the  highest 
possible  grant.  They  thus  discredit  both  section  and  teacher. 
Some  sections  are  preparing  for  the  A  grant. 
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6.  A  Dew  school  house  has  been  built  in  Prospect,  Kings  county^ 
and  another  in  West  Branch,  Falmouth,  Hants  county,  to  replace 
houses  lost  by  fire.  Both  sections  bad  six  months'  schools.  The 
latter  has  been  without  school  for  five  years.  South  Waterville,. 
Kings  county,  a  new  section,  has  a  new  house  nearly  ready  for  use. 
They  expect  to  have  school  to  begin  about  the  first  of  September. 

7.  The  house  in  Australia  section  was  destroyed  by  fire  during 
the  past  winter.  It  was  a  very  weak  section,  having  only  $2,300 
assessable  property.  There  were  also  but  few  children.  All  the 
ratepayers  except  three  petitioned  the  Board  of  School  Commis- 
sioners to  set  them  into  some  of  the  adjoining  sections.  The  Board 
therefore  disorganized  the  section  and  transferred  all  to  other 
sections.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  few  other  sections  might  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  to  their  advantage. 

8.  The  school  in  Dawson  Road  Section,  West  Hants,  was 
re-opened  and  maintained  throughout  the  term,  after  a  lapse  of  five 
years. 

9.  The  North  Beaver  Bank  Border  Section  has,  with  sanction 
of  the  Inspector  of  Halifax  and  myself,  decided  to  build  a  new 
school  house  in  the  Halifax  part  of  the  section,  and  a  house  is  now 
in  course  of  erection, 

10.  A  new  school  house  is  being  built  in  South  Noel  Road 
section.  East  Hanta 

11.  The  observance  of  "Arbor,"  and  "Empire  Day"  was 
general,  and  the  teachers  sent  many  good  reports  of  the  work  done. 

12.  A  few  teachers  prepared  ground  and  planted  school  gardens 
and  made  good  use  of  the  plants  at  the  various  stages  of  growth  to 
illustrate  and  teach  plant  life,  etc. 

13.  A  Manual  Training  School  has  been  conducted  with  good 
results  throughout  the  year,  in  connection  with  public  schools  of 
Wolfville.  About  fifty  pupils  attended.  Arrangements  are  being 
made  to  establish  a  school  of  domestic  science  in  connection  with 
the  same  school  for  the  incoming  term.  A  few  sections  are  moving 
in  the  direction  of  M  echanic  Science  and  Domestic  Science  schools. 
The  expense  of  establishing  such  schools  seems  to  be  beyond  the 
average  section. 
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Schools. 


County. 


Hants. 
Kings , 


Total,  1901 .... 
*      1900.... 


Increase 
Decrease 


No  Schools. 


126 
129 


255 
254 


No.   Teachers. 


136 
137 


273 

280 


No.  Pupils. 


4,733 
4,949 


9,6n7 
9.762 


75 


Attendance. 


518.233 
501,993 


1,020,220 
1,080,961 


60,735 


Teachers. 


County. 


Hants 
Kinus. 


Total  1901 
"     1900 

Increase . . 
Decrease  . 


A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

Male. 

Female. 

6 
10 

26 
35    . 

58 
46 

46 
46 

16 
21 

120 
116 

16 
11 

61 

52 

104 
105 

92 
102 

37 

4t> 

236 
234 

5 

•       • 

9 

•      • 

1 

10 

•      • 

9 

2 

•      • 

Total. 


136 

137 


273 
280 


One  hundred  and  thirty-three  teachers  are  reported  as  holdings 
Normal  School  diplomas  as  compared  with  one  hundred  and  five  m 
1900. 

Ninety-nine  schools  were  in  session  for  the  full  term,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  more  for  two  hundred  days,  as  compared 
with  seventy-eight  for  full  term,  an<l  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
for  two  hundred  days  in  1900. 

The  schools  have  been  conducted  with  regularity  and  success. 
In  almost  all  the  schools  work  of  a  commendable  character  has  been 
done  The  year  has  been  one  of  advancement  along  most  lines  of 
school  work.  • 

This  report  is  respectfully  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

CoLLN  W.  RoscoE. 
A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  L.l.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education, 
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Division  No.  6.— ANTIGONISH  AND  GUYSBORO. 
A.  G.  Macdonald,  M.  A.,  Inspector. 

To  A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.  D. 

Superintendent  of  Education. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the 
following  report  on  the  schools  and  educational  interests  of  Division 
No.  6,  for  the  year  ended  July  31st,  1901 : 

There  were  in  all  181  departments  or  schools,  with  a  total  enrol- 
ment of  6,828  pupils,  in  operation  during  the  year,  sis  against  178 
-departments,  with  an  enrolment  of  6,880,  for  the  year  previous. 
These  schools  were  conducted  by  6  teachers  holding  A  license, 
21  holding  B,  63  holding  C,  and  92  holding  D.  Of  the  total 
number  of  teachers  58  were  males  and  123  females. 

i  regret  to  have  to  state  that  in  this  Inspectorate  23  sections  had 
no  school  during  the  year.  Nor  indeed  had  a  majority  of  them 
school  for  several  years  peist.  These  sections  are  in  the  municipality 
of  Antigonish, — Maple  Ridge,  Williams  Point,  Lower  West  River, 
Stewart's  Mills,  Lower  Brierly  Brook.  Pinedale,  Upper  North  Grant, 
Big  Marsh,  College  Grant  and  Greendale.  In  the  municipality  of 
Ouysb  )ro, — West  Roman  Valley,  Black  Point,  Reserve,  Birchtown, 
South  Merland,  Gammond's  Point  and  Fisherman's  Harbor.  In  the 
municipality  of  St.  Mary's, — Trafalgar.  Greenfield,  Newtown,  Lis- 
comb  Mills,  Gegoggin  and  Hollin's  Harbor. 

The  depletion  that  has  been  going  on  in  the  population  of  our 
Agricultuial  districts  in  eastern  Nova  Scotia  for  several  years  past, 
has  had  a  particularly  baneful  effect  on  our  country  schools.  The 
old  rural  homes  no  longer  rejoice  in  the  mirth  and  frolic  of  healthy 
and  happy  children ;  and  new  homes  and  young  families  are,  un- 
happily, but  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

As  I  have  made  a  careful  investigation  into  the  condition  of  tha 
sections  not  in  operation  for  the  year,  either  by  personal  inquiry  or 
by  letter,  I  prefer  to  give  a  brief  description  of  them. 

IN   ANTIGONISH   MUNICIPALITY. 

No.  16,  Maple  Ridge. — 4  miles  by  2,  mountainous  and  sparsely 
settled,  all  farmers,  valuation  $5,700,  18  families,  14  pupils, 
teacher  failed  in  getting  a  boarding  house. 

No.  19,  Williams  Point. — About  2  miles  square,  excellent  farming 
land,  valuation  about  $9,000,  16  families,  6  pupils,  of  whom  some  • 
attend  the  schools  in  the  town  of  Antigonish. 
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No  49,  Lower  West  River. — 8  miles  by  2,  all  farmers,  land  good, 
valuation  $9,000,  1 1  families,  8  pupils. 

No  68,  Stewart's  Mills — Remote  and  sparsely  settled,  land  fairly 
good,  7  or  8  pupils,  trustees  and  leading  ratepayers  indifferent  about 
school  matters. 

No.  57,  Lower  Brierly  Brook. — All  prosperous  farmers,  excellent    . 
land,  9  pupils,  nearly  all  attending  school  in  neighbouring  sections. 

No.  59,  Pinedale — Large  and  sparsely  settled,  land  generally 
good,  only  1  or  2  pupils. 

No.  62,  Upper  North  Grant. — 2^  miles  by  2,  land  gODd,  all  fitr- 
mers,  9  families,  4  pupils. 

No.  64,  Big  Marsh. — ^8  miles  by  2,  all  farmers,  land  generally 
^ood.  valuation  814,267,  20  families,  11  pupils,  people  apathetic 
in  school  affairs. 

No.  82,  College  Grant. — All  farmers,  land  elevated  and  generally 
poor  and  sparsely  settle^,  8  families.  4  pupils. 

No.  83,  Greendale. — All  farmers,  land  rocky,  elevated  and  gener- 
ally poor.  16  families,  4  pupils. 

IN   GUrSBORO    MUNICIPALITY. 

« 

No.  6,  We-'t  Roman  Valley — Contracted,  land  rocky,  farming  and 
some  lumbering,  valuation  $8000,  12  families,  4  pupils. 

No.  18,  Black  Point. — Large,  sparse  and  very  rocky,  chiefly  fish- 
ermen, valuation  S1800,  14  families,  15  to  18  pupils,  very  few  till 
late  years. 

No.  27,  Reserve. — Remote,   land  poor,  rocky  and  barren,  settlers 
colored  "  and  few,  4  pupils,  weak  in  every  way. 


« 


No.  29,  Birchtown. — Like  the  preceding  one  only  stronger  in  in- 
habitants. 

No.  33,  South  Merland. — Section  long  and  narrow,  land  elevated 
and  generally  poor,  valuation  S3446,  18  families,  6  pupils,  farmers 
poor,  and  with  few  exceptions,  very  apathetic  in  school  affairs. 

No.  64,  Gammond's  Point. — Land  generally  barren,  farmers  and 
fishermen,  valuation  84500,  23  families,  15  pupils,  school-house  out 
-of  repair,  apathetic  and  penurious  in  school  matters. 

No.  65,  Fisherman's  Harbour. — Rocky  and  barren,  fishermen  and 
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seamen,  very  remote,  scarcely  accessible  for  want  of  roads,  except 
by  wnter,  valuation  $2386,  17  families,  20  pupils,  ratepayers  educa- 
tionally indifferent. 

IN  ST.  Mary's  municipality. 

No.  9,  Trafalgar.  — Very  remote,   may  be  said  to  exist   only  terri- 
.  torially,  a  couple  of  settlers,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  no  pupils. 

No.  12,  Greenfield. — Land  rocky  and  generally  poor,  valuation 
small,  very  few  pupils. 

No.  13,  Newtown. — Engaged  in  building  a  new  school  house. 

No.  17,  Liscomb  Mills — Lumbering  and  fishing,  school-house 
burnt  three  years  ago,  a  new  one  in  course  of  construction. 

No.  28,  Gegoggin. — Very  rocky  and  barren,  fishing  and  sea- 
faring, valuation  SIOOO,  15  families  and  about  the  same  number  of 
pupils,  failed  in  getting  a  teacher  for  the  salary  offered. 

No.  31,  Hollins  Harbour. — Remote,  barren  and  rocky,  chiefly 
fishermen,  valuation  $2035,  7  families,  14  pupils,  school  house  un- 
finished, could  not  get  a  teacher  for  the  salary  offered. 

Arrangements  are  about  completed  for  opening  a  school  in  ten  of 
these  sections  for  the  year  ending  July  1902,  namely,  in  Maple 
Ridge,  Lower  Brierly  Brook,  Big  Marsh,  Black  Point,  South  Mer- 
land,  Fisherman's  Harbour,  Gegoggin,  Newtown,  Gammond's  Point 
and  Liscomb  Mills.  I  gee  no  prospect  of  getting  a  school  started  in 
the  near  future  in  any  of  the  remaining  fourteen  ;  and,  unless  the 
ratepayers  of  these  sections  bestir  themselves,  and  evince  a  warmer 
interest  in  education,  1  shall  be  obliged  to  recommend  to  the  District 
Commi.ssioners  having  jurisdiction  over  them,  that  they  be  an- 
nexed, when  at  all  practicable,  to  adjoiniiig  sections.  As  I  think  ifc 
is  correct  to  assume  that  the  spirit  of  our  educational  system  is  that 
every  ratepayer  in  the  Province,  not  specially  exempted,  should 
contribute  his  quota  to  the  support  of  education,  the  attempt  to 
evade  such  contribution,  by  closing  down  a  school,  should  be  ample 
justification  for  annexing  sections  doing  so  to  the  more  public- 
spirited  adjoining  ones,  which  continuously  maintain  a  school.  tS9B 

Three  new  sections  wer  e  createdduring  the  year,  one  in  each  of 
the  three  municipalities  of  the  division  respectively.  You  are  alrearly 
familiar  with  my  reasons  for  recommending  their  formation.  The 
one  formed  in  St.  Marys,  Spanish  Ship  Bay,  No.  30,  has  its  school- 
house  already  well  advanced  towards  completion,  and  will  have  & 
school  after  February  next,  if  a  teacher  can  then  be  procured. 

The  new  section  formed  in  Antigonish,  Copperlake,  No.  72^ 
intends  having  its  school  h"use  completed  before  the  end  of  the 
year.     It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  one  of  the  ratepayers,  Murdoch. 
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McDonald,   Esq.,  has  generously  donated  to  the   section   a   very 
<lesirable  lot  for  the  school  and  grounds. 

The  new  section  formed  at  Lower  New  Harbor,  No.  44,  on 
account  of  its  very  interesting  and  exceptional  geographical  features, 
<!annot  be  organized  until  the  narrows  at  th»^  mouth  of  New  Harbor 
inlet  is  bridged.  The  present  anomaly  of  having  two  or  three 
school  houses  with  two  teachers,  shifting  from  one  building  to 
^apother,  must  be  endured  until  this  much-needed  bridge  is  built. 

I  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Guysboro  board,  at  its  meeting  in 
June,  the  desirability  of  re-numbering  many  of  the  Guysboro 
sections.  The  board  gave  me  authority  to  attend  to  the  matter, 
which  I  accordingly  did.  I  sent  to  every  section  affected  a  printed 
slip,  with  the  name  and  new  number  of  the  section,  and  with 
instructions  to  have  the  slip  pasted  inside  of  the  register  cover. 

A  new  and  commodious  school  house  was  built  during  the  year 
at  Newton,  St  Mary's;  and  at  my  request,  more  or  less  persistently 
pressed,  improvements  in  school  appliances,  and  repairs  to  build- 
ings, of  very  considerable  extent,  were  made  in  a  lar^^e  number  of 
cases. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  character  of  our  school  work.  Work  of 
high  merit  is  accomplished  in  the  academic  departments  of  Anti- 
gonish  town.  The  facilities  for  scientific  work  in  connection  with 
the  academy  have  been  very  largely  increased  the  past  few  years. 
Science  studies  are  prosecuted  in  several  of  its  departments,  under 
excellent  conditions  That  great  and  lasting  benefits  will  accrue  to 
the  country  at  large  from  the  quiet  and  unostentatious  work  now 
carried  on  in  the  institution,  no  one  can  doubt. 

I  am  happy  to  attest  to  the  high  state  of  efficiency  attained  by 
Guysboro  Academy  under  the  Principalship  of  G.  K.  Butler,  M.  A., 
Class  A  (Sc.  and  CD.  When  he  left  it,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to 
accept  a  more  lucrative  position  in  the  schools  of  Halifax,  it  possessed 
B,  greater  organic  strength  and  better  co-ordination  in  work  than 
any  other  similar  institution  within  my  knowledge,  and  I  venture 
the  statement  that  the  per  capita  cost  of  the  pupils  attending  the 
various  departments  reached  a  minimum  rarely  attained. 

The  school  of  Canso,  with  its  six  departments,  under  Principal 
Richard,  A  (Sc.;,  is  maintaining  handsomely  its  best  traditions.  I 
cannot  forbear  stating  here  that  the  success  of  the  school  is  owing, 
no  less,  to  the  generous  support  extended  to  it  by  the  public-spirited 
citizens  of  the  town  than  to  the  general  excellence  of  the  staff. 
There  is  little,  if  any,  waste  of  energy  either  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  or  the  taught,  and  certainly  no  waste  of  money  on  the  part 
of  the  town. 
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now  reverse  the  theory  and  assert  that  prosperity  has  been  one  of 
the  causes  operating  to  close  the  schools  ?  At  first  blush,  it  might 
be  thought  absurd,  but  on  reflection,  there  may  be  found  to  be 
**  more  truth  than  poetry  **  in  the  assertion. 

The  unusual  activity  enjoyed  by  this  great  county  within  th^ 
last  year  or  two  has  fceen  caused,  as  is  well  known,  principally  by 
the  establishment  of  extensive  industrial  works,  and  the  consequent 
expansion  of  others  already  established.  The  result  has  been  to 
draw  a  large  portion  of  the  rural  population  to  the  industrial 
centres,  to  the  towns  and  mining  districts,  weakening  to  that  extent 
the  rural  sections,  thus  rendering  it  difficult  for  many  of  the  already 
weak  and  scattered  ones  to  support  schools.  It  is  stated,  moreover, 
that  families  are  leaving  country  sections  and  going  to  the  towns 
mainly  for  the  sake  of  the  education  of  their  children.  This  view 
of  the  situation  seems  to  be  borne  out,  to  some  extent,  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  number  of  pupils  registered  at  school  during  the  year 
with  the  number  for  the  previous  year,  which  comparison  is  in 
favor  of  the  year  just  closed,  notwithstanding  the  large  number  of 
vacant  sections.  The  number  for  the  past  year  was  8,215  as  against 
7.954  during  the  year  ended  Julv,  1900 — an  actual  increase  of  61 ; 
and  the  proportion  of  the  population  at  school  was  one  in  4.2,  as 
against  one  in  4.3.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
increased  facility  of  securing  more  remunerative  employment  has 
withdrawn  from  the  teaching  profession  many  bright  young  people 
of  both  sexes  and  of  all  "classes."  Heretofore  our  people  generally 
have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  for  teachers ;  it  has  been  the 
rule  for  teachers  to  hunt  up  schools.  It  looks  now  as  if  that  rule 
were  being  reversed.  And  such  changes  are  always  slow.  Before 
trustees  can  be  trained  to  give  over  the  habit  of  waiting  till  some 
teacher  comes  along  they  will  have  to  realize  the  fact  that  in  order 
to  keep  their  schools  open  teachers  will  have  to  be  brought  from 
abroad,  and  that  to  import  teachers  from  abroad  means  the  payment 
of  more  reasonable  salaries  than  heretofore,  and  not  till  then  shall 
we  be  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  the  large  surplus  of 
unemployed  teaching  talent  in  other  counties  of  the  province. 

While  the  number  of  sections  having  schools  was  thus  reduced, 
the  number  of  departments  added  to  several  of  the  towns*  school 
kept  "  the  total  number  of  schools  in  session  during  any  part  of  the 
year  "  up  to  the  same  figure  as  the  previous  year, — 162. 

The  situation  in  Richmond  County  has  not  been  so  abnormal. 
The  number  of  sections  without  schools  any  part  of  the  year  was  8, 
which  is  below  the  average  of  vacant  sections  for  the  past  ten  years, 
viz.,  8.9.  The  number  for  the  previous  year  was  4,  which  was 
probably  the  record  year  in  that  respect  for  this  county.  The 
number  of  schools  in  session  during  any  part  of  the  year  was  76, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  registered  at  school  was  3014  as  against 
3194  the  previous  year, — a  decrease  of  180,  or  an  average  of  45 
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pupils  for  each  additional  closed  school.  The  proportion  of  popula- 
tion at  school  was  one  in  4.8,  a?  compared  with  one  in  4.5  the  year 
before  last 

The  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen 
years  reported  in  the  returns  for  the  counties  of  Cape  Breton  and 
Richmond  respectively  is  8463  and  3057,  leaving  the  number  of 
thOdC  who  did  not  attend  school  at  all  during  the  year  at  982  and 
262  respectively.  These  figures  are  not  to  be  taken  as  absolutely 
correct — those  given  from  some  of  the  towns  and  mining  sections 
do  not  pretend  to  be.  They  are,  however,  approximately  so.  But 
they  represent  only  the  sections  in  which  schools  were  in  operation; 
€0  that,  to  the  number  "  reported "  as  not  having  attended  school 
at  all  during  the  year  must  be  added  all  the  children  of  the  vacant 
sections.  Averaging  these  at  12  pupils  per  section,  which  may  be 
too  small  an  estimate,  the  number  for  the  county  of  Cape  Breton  is 
•swelled  to  1464,  or  16J  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  of  school  going 
Age  in  the  county ;  and  for  Richmond  to  358,  or  11^  per  cent.  If 
such  a  state  of  affairs  were  to  continue,  the  illiteracy  resulting 
would  be  something  alarming. 

True,  the  number  of  idle  schools  in  the  county  of  Cape  Breton 
during  the  year  un^ler  review  is  abnormally  large ;  but  even  with 
the  average  already  stated  (25.8)  for  the  past  ten  years,  we  have 
conditions  which,  in  my  opinion,  call  for  serious  renection  and  the 
application  of  early  and  efficacious  remedies.  One  remedy,  in  my 
judgment,  would  be  the  re-organization  of  the  sections.  I  am 
aware  that  this  would  involve  a  considerable  expenditure,  but  it  has 
really  become  a  necessity.  To  begin  with,  as  I  have  long  ago  and 
often  pointed  out,  the  records  of  boundaries  are  in  a  wretched  con- 
dition, a  great  many  of  them  incapable  of  correction  or  rectification 
from  data  available. 

The  conditions  of  the  country,  in  many  districts,  have  undergone 
great  changes  in  all  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  sections 
were  originally  laid  out.  Many  changes,  'tis  true,  have  taken  place 
in  the  lines  and  bounds  as  so  laid  out,  as  well ;  but  not  always 
changes  for  the  better.  The  tendency  in  the  past  has  been,  unfor- 
tunately to  cut  up  sections  too  much,  so  that  there  are  too  many 
that  are  far  from  being  self-supporting  and  that,  nevertheless,  cling 
to  their  '  autonomy "  with  a  tenacity  worihy  of  a  better  cause. 
True  again,  that  the  District  Boards  now  have  the  power  to  unite 
or  annex  weak  sections  without  the  request  of  the  majority,  but 
few  Boards  will  care  to  take  the  onus  of  exercising  that  power 
without  at  least  petitions  from  a  considerable  number  of  the  rate- 
payers concerned.  So  that,  all  things  considered,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  time  has  about  arrived  when  this  very  serious  problem 
should  be  grappled  with  in  some  practical  manner. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cape  Breton  Board  of  School  Com* 
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missioDers  in  June  last,  two  school  sections  of  that  district,  viz.,  No. 
109,  Rear  of  Beaver  s  Cove  and  No.  1 10  Bear  of  Eskasoni,  were  united 
to  form  one  section  hereafter,  on  the  petition  of  a  number  of  the 
ratepayers,  the  new  section  to  be  known  as  No.  109  Rear  of  Beaver's 
Cove.  As  a  consequence,  three  families  admitted  to  be  beyond  easy 
distance  of  the  new  school  site,  were  exempted  from  sectional  tax- 
ation until  further  action. 

The  towns  already  referred  to  as  having  added  to  the  number  of 
their  schools,  at  the  commencement  or  during  the  course  of  the 
term,  are  the  following :  Glace  Bay,  increased  fn)m  13  to  14  depart- 
ments ;  Louisburg  from  3  to  4 :  **  Mitchell "  (Old  Bridgeport)  and 
Reserve  Mines,  from  4  to  5  each,  and  Sydney  from  13  to  17.  A 
further  large  addition  will  be  made  to  the  number  of  the  Sydney 
schools  in  the  course  of  the  current  term  when  the  new  academy 
building  and  the  suburban  school  houses  are  completed — a  consum- 
mation much  to  be  desired,  as  the  number  of  children  not  attending 
school  is  placed  in  the  returns  at  310,  which  is  very  probably  below 
the  mark. 

Sydney  Mines,  on  the  other  hand,  reduced  its  staff  from  13  to  12, 
making  an  average  of  52  pupils  for  each  department 

North  Sydney,  with  13  departments,  had  an  enrollment  of  991 
pupils,  making  an  average  of  slightly  over  76  per  room.  Provision 
18  being  made,  however,  to  relieve  this  congestion. 

The  teachers  employed,  classified  as  to  sex  and  qualification,  were 
as  follows : — 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Cape  Breton 

Richmond 

A. 

7 

1 

B. 

12 

5 

C. 

16 
12 

D. 

15 
18 

A. 

•  •    • 

•  •    • 

B. 

c. 

45 
9 

D. 

56* 

28 

M. 

50 
36 

113 
39 

ToUL 

163* 
75 

^This  number  indicates  an  ''Assistant"  teacher. 

The  number  holding  Normal  School  diplomas  was  47  in  Cape 
Breton  and  17  in  Richmond,  being  a  decrease  of  two  and  one 
respectively,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

The  number  teaching  for  the  first  term  was,  in  Cape  Breton  19, 
and  in  Richmond  14;  while  those  whose  total  service  as  teachers 
was  one  year  or  less,  was  36  and  17  respectively,  being  22  and  23 

fBr  cent,  of  the  whole  number  employed  in  the  respective  counties, 
hese  figures  are  given  here  to  show  how  little  permanency  there  is 
in  the  teaching  profession  in  this  part  of  the  country,  when  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  teaching  staff  becomes  changed  in  the 
course  of  a  couple  of  years.  The  acquisition  of  "  new  blood "  is 
by  no  means  an  undesirable  or  a  disadvantageous  thing;  on  the 
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contrary,  many  beginners,  especially  among  those  who  have  re- 
ceived training,  show  themselves  to  be  excellent  teachers  from  the 
very  first,  but  as  a  matter  of  course,  such  teachers  improve  with 
experience.  They  too  often  find,  however,  that  experience  counts 
for  nothing  in  securing  a  position ;  the  improvement  in  their  work 
is  not  appreciated  in  the  practical  and  tangible  manner  followed  in 
most  other  callings,  by  additional  reoiuneration,  and  the  promising 
young  teacher  is  forced  to  seek  some  other  means  of  livelihood. 
Que  voulez  vou8 — it  is  only  following  the  law  of  self-preservation. 
And  so  it  will  be  while  people  continue  to  think  as  lightly  as  many 
do  of  the  tremendous  duties  and  responsibilities  placed  upon  the 
shoulders  of  those  to  whom  they  entrust  not  only  the  instruction 
of  their  children,  but,  to  a  large  extent,  the  moulding  of  their 
characters. 

There  was  a  falling  ofl^  in  the  number  of  High  School  pupils  in 
both  counties,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  as  the  following 
figures  will  uhow : 

P«.T^A  Rr^f^n  /^901,  Grade  IX,  288 ;  X,  84 ;  XI,  21.  Total,  393. 
v^apeurecon  ...j^g^Q^      "        "     296;    "81;    "    34.        "      411. 

•R-  K        A  (1901,      "        "       74!    "  22;     "      8.         "       104. 

xwicnmona j^g^Q^      „        „     ^^q.    „2q.     .,    ^^         „       ^^^ 

As  the  decrease  was  almost  entirely  in  the  miscellaneous  schools, 
I  do  not  consider  it  by  any  means  a  regretable  circumstance.  It  is 
certainly  no  disadvantage  to  the  pupils  in  the  common  school  grades 
of  these  schools. 

The  progress  manifested  in  the  majority  of  the  schools  through- 
out the  district  has  been,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  especially  in  the 
essential  subjects — reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  language.  Such 
subjects  as  history,  geography,  drawing,  music  and  nature  lessons 
are  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  poorly  taught  by  teachers  who  are 
untrained  and  inexperienced.  The  last  three  are  often  not 
attempted,  and  it  is  just  as  well ;  while  the  attempts  made  at  the 
first  two  amount,  in  such  cases,  to  little  (if  anything)  more  than  a 
recitation  of  the  memorized  text-book. 

What  our  common  rural  schools  mostly  lack  is  adequate  equip- 
ment ;  but  this  matter  has  been  harped  upon  so  often  that  it  has 
become  tiresome. 

Several  new  school  buildings  were  found  in  both  counties  either 
occupied  or  in  course  of  construction.  In  Cape  Breton,  among  the 
former  was  one  at  Glace  Bay  replacing  the  old  "  Caledonia"  school 
of  two  rooms.  The  new  one  is  a  large  two-story  building  with  four 
class  rooms,  besides  the  necessary  cloak  rooms,  all  furnace- heated 
and  furnished  with  patent  desks  and  ample  black-boards.  Another 
building  with  two  large  rooms  similarly  finished  and  furnished  sup- 
plied the  nee js  of  another  part  of  this  fast-growing  town.     And 
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still  other  projects  were  in  the  air  looking  to  the  ever-increasing 
educational  requirements. 

At  Cow  Bay  Road,  a  new  school  house  of  comfortable  dimensions 
(occupied  for  the  second  term  and  inadvertently  omitted  in  last 
year's  report)  which,  though  not  entirely  finished  inside,  is  well 
furnished  with  desks  of  the  best  manufacture. 

At  Huntington's  Mountain  (rear  of  East  Bay),  a  rather  diminutive 
house,  to  replace  one  destroyed  by  fire  several  years  ago.  Here 
school  was  kept  for  a  little  over  half  the  term  (144  days) — the  first 
time  school  privileges  were  enjoyed  by  the  pupils  of  the  section 
since  1885,  and  making  a  little  over  five  half-years  of  school  since 
1881,  inclusive.     The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  31. 

In  Richmond,  besides  more  or  less  extensive  repairs  and  improve- 
ments to  the  buildings  of  several  other  sections,  new  school  houses 
were  found  occupied  at  Framboise,  at  Cape  Breton  (in  the  District 
of  Framboise),  and  at  River  Bourgeois.  In  the  last  named  section 
a  very  creditable  building  was  provided,  capable  of  accommodating 
four  departments,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  should  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  section  for  many  years  to  come.  There  are 
only  two  departments  in  operation  as  yet,  but  with  an  enrollment 
of  134  pupils  last  year,  a  third  would,  by  rights,  be  a  matter  of 
necessity  even  now. 

In  a  good  many  sections  of  both  counties  school  houses  yet 
remain  that  are  anything  but  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  or 
of  the  age.  The  trustees  in  several  of  these  have  been  notified  that 
unless  early  steps  were  taken  to  provide  better  buildings  the  old 
ones  would  be  condemned  at  no  distant  date.  Several  recom- 
mendations to  this  effect  will  likely  be  made  at  the  next  meetings 
of  the  District  Boards. 

Any  further  information  of  a  statistical  nature  can  be  obtained 
from  the  copious  tables  already  furnished. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

M.  J.  T.  Macneil. 
A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 
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Division  No.  8.— INVERNESS   AND  VICTORIA. 

John  McKinnon,  Inspector. 

Sir. — I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  Schools  of 
Division  No.  8,  comprising  the  Counties  of  Inverness  and  Victoria 
for  the  past  school  year. 

There  were  118  schools  in  operation  in  Inverness  with  131  de- 
partments during  the  year.  And  in  Victoria  56  schools  with  60 
departments. 

The  former  county  has  150  sections,  nominally,  but  of  which, 
through  depopulation  on  high  uplands  and  mountains,  some  eight 
or  ten  have  become  permanently  disorganized,  leaving  140  sections 
in   a  living  organized  condition.     Of  these  22   have  been   without 

school  during  the  year. 

* 

In  Victoria  12  sections  were  vacant.  In  the  larger  number  of 
these  in  both  counties  the  population  has  seriously  decreased  by  the 
removal  of  many  families  into  Sydney  and  the  neighbouring  mining 
towns,  weakening  the  strength  of  the  school  sections  concerned 
and  making  them  less  able  to  support  schools,  as  well  as  materially 
reducing  the  enrolment  of  pupils  for  the  year  under  review. 

The  loss  to  the  pupils  is,  however,  more  apparent  than  real. 
School  facilities  will  doubtless  be  provided  for  them  in  the  districts 
whither  they  have  gone. 

The  railway  building  operations  carried  on  in  Inverness  during 
the  past  year  and  traversing  some  30  to  40  sections,  seriously  inter- 
ferred  with  the  enrolment  and  regularity  of  attendance  of  pupils, 
from  their  being  kept  at  home  to  assist  in  household  duties  or  at 
public  works. 

The  foMowing  statement  in  regard  to  teachers  may  be  of  interest : 

TEACHERS  EMPLOYED. 


Male. 

( 

Female. 

Totals. 

1 

A. 

2 

1 

B. 

10 
2 

C. 

22 
6 

D. 

25 
18 

A 

\ 

m      m 

1 

B. 

2 
3 

C. 

15 
6 

D. 

55 
23 

M. 

59 
27 

F. 

72 
33 

Total. 

Inverness . . . 
Victoria .... 

131 
60 

The  number  of  teachers  holding  Normal  School  diplomas  has  in- 
creased in  Inverness  from  31  in  1900  to  39  in  1901,  and  in  Victoria 
from  15  to  20. 
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The  salaries  have  also  in  all  grades  somewhat  improved. 

The  County  Academies  at  Port  Hood  and  Baddeck  are  both  do- 
ing satisfactory  work.  A  fifth  department  was  opened  in  connec- 
tion with  the  latter  a  year  ago,  and  owing  to  the  influx  of  popula- 
tion into  Port  Hood  through  recent  miniug  developments  there,  an 
additional  department  will  at  once  be  added  to  the  four  hitherto  in 
operation. 

The  High  Schools  in  operation  both  at  Port  Hawkesbury  and 
Mabou  are  maintained  with  efficiency.  The  equipment  at  all  of 
these  graded  schools  is  beiog  improved  and  added  to. 

Three  school  sections  in  Inverness,  "  Hay's  Farm,"  "  Little  Mabou" 
and  "  Rocky  Ridge,''  adjoining  each  other,  have  been  without  echool 
during  the  year  owing  to  disagreements  as  to  projected  change  of 
boundaries.  At  the  meeting  of  the  School  Board  in  June  last  de- 
cisions were  arrived  at,  which  it  is  hoped  will  lead  to  the  opening 
of  schools  for  the  coming  year  in  at  least  two  or  three  sections — 
with  changed  boundaries  and  re-division  of  territory. 

In  view  of  diminishing  population  in  some  rural  districts  the 
small  '  section '  evil  is  getting  more  acute,  and  some  adequate 
remedy  should  be  provided. 

In  some  15  or  20  sections  the  children  of  school  age  have  so 
diminished  in  number  that  the  cost  of  conveying  them  by  contract 
to  the  nearest  central  school  would  be  less  than  the  average  cost  to 
the  public  school  grants  at  present  in  keeping  that  number  of 
schools  open  with  an  average  of  five  to  ten  pupils  in  each,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  advantage  to  the  pupils  of  attending  larger  and 
infinitely  better  equipped  schools. 

In  a  majority  of  sections  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  School 
Act  have  been  adopted — but  without  any  result  in  securing  a  better 
and  more  regular  attendance.  Trustees  will  not  make  it  operative 
and  yet,  this  irregularity  of  attendance  is  the  greatest  difficulty  the 
teacher,  especially  in  country  sections,  has  to  contend  with  in  getting 
his  school  to  produce  satisfactory  results.  In  addition  to  dis- 
couraging the  teacher  and  hindering  the  onward  progress  of  the 
several  classes,  the  pupils  irregularly  attending  soon  lose  interest  in 
their  work,  drop  behind,  and  speedily  acquire  a  dislike  for  study 
and  school  attendance. 

Referring  to  the  work  of  the  schools,  generally,  it  may  be  stated 
that  gradual  improvement  is  visible.  Teachers  are  improving  in 
efficiency  in  ever  increasing  numbers,  though  far  too  many  are 
utterly  incompetent,  but  these  latter  are  diminishing  in  number. 

High  School  work  is  attempted  in  many  of  the  miscellaneous 
schools,    but    with    doubtful   advantage;    though,   to    prevent  it 
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entirely,  would  in  present  circumstances,  lead  to  discouragement 
in  the  case  of  many  pupils. 

In  a  general  way  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given  in  the 
schools,  is,  in  a  measure  illustrated  by  the  results  of  the  Provincial, 
and  High  School  Entrance  Examinations,  and  in  that  view  the 
subjects  of  drawing  and  arithmetic  are  indifferently  taught.  Music, 
I  regret  to  say  does  not  receive  the  attention  it  deserves.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  however,  that  apart  from  those  who  received 
some  training  at  the  Normal  School,  the  great  majority  of  our 
teacberd  have  little  knowledge  of  music  or  drawing,  and  are  not 
able  to  teach  these  subjects  evidently. 

During  the  past  year  much  time  was  lost  to  pupils  and  teachers 
by  the  closing  of  many  schools  for  periods  varying  from  one  to  five 
weeks  on  account  of  the  existence  of  contagious  diseases  both  in 
Inverness  and  Victoria.  Measles,  mumps  and  whooping  cough 
being  epidemic  in  many  districts. 

Except  in  special  cases  I  see  no  good  reason  for  closing  a  school 
on  account  ol  an  outbreak  of  any  of  these  three  ailments.  In  most 
instances  it  is  better  that  children  should  get  through  with  them 
while  young  than  when  older  grown.  Besides,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  in  most  sections  a  fair  proportion  of  the  pupils  have  passed 
through  these  diseases  already,  and  to  them  it  is  a  wrong  to  have 
the  school  closed  for  weeks.  A  break  in  a  school  for  even  a  week 
or  two  in  a  country  section  produces  loss  lasting  during  a  whole 
quarter. 

The  School  Board  of  North  Inverness  at  its  late  meeting  in 
June  advised  the  union  of  the  two  sections,  "  Kingross  "  and  "  Big 
Intervale,"  Mnrgaree.  A  joint  meeting  of  the  ratepayers  has  been 
held,  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  erect  a  new  school  house  on  a 
location  convenient  to  the  pupils  of  both  sections. 

The  consolidation  of  several  other  small  sections  was  discussed 
by  the  Board  and  was  left  to  be  dealt  with  at  a  future  meeting. 

The  statistical  tables  already  submitted  furnish  detailed  in- 
formation respecting  the  work  done  during  the  school  year. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.    McKlNNON. 

A"  H.   MacKat,  Esq.,  I^l.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 
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Division  No.  9.— PICTOU  AND  SOUTH  COLCHESTER. 

E.  L.  Abmstbong,  Inspector, 

Sir, — The  statistical  report,  together  with  the  abstract  tables  for 
the  past  school  year,  has  already  been  forwarded  to  the  Education 
ofiBce. 

Owing  to  an  outbreak  of  measles  in  the  County  of  Pictou  during^ 
the  winter,  the  total  days'  attendance  at  school  was  seriously 
diminished  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  previous  year. '  Many 
schools  were  closed  on  this  account,  Stellarton  being  most  seriously 
affected.  In  South  Colchester  there  was  an  increase  in  the  attend- 
ance. 

The  total  number  of  schools  in  session  during  the  year  was  260. 
Seven  sections  in  Pictou  County  and  three  in  South  Colchester 
were  without  school  during  any  portion  of  the  year.  Two  sections 
in  Pictou — Poplar  Hill  and  Ardness — were  without  school  on 
account  of  building  new  school  houses.  It  is  hoped  that  these 
sections  will  have  good  schools  in  future.  Cross  Roads,  Green's 
Brook,  Mount  Adam,  Eraser's  Mountain  and  Broadway  could  not 
support  schools  on  account  of  lack  of  children.  Eraser's  Mountain 
has  no  school  house  at  present. 

In  South  Colchester,  Springmont,  Upper  Kemptown  and  Forest 
Glen  were  without  schools.  The  first  two  are  very  weak  sections, 
the  total  valuation  of  property  in  both  amounting  to  only  $4,600. 
The  school  in  Forest  Glen  was  closed  on  account  of  lack  of  pupils. 

For  reasons  already  known  to  you  I  was  unable  to  roich  a 
number  of  schools  in  South  Colchester  and  a  few  in  South  Pictou. 
All  in  North  Pictou  were  visited  with  the  exception  of  Pictou 
Island.  The  schools  at  College  Grant  and  Lovat  were  closed  at  the 
time  of  my  annual  visit,  as  were  also  two  departments  of  Thorbum 
school. 

In  Pictou  County  190  teachers,  and  in  South  ColchesteV  90,  were 
employed  for  the  whole  or  some  part  of  the  year.  These  figures 
compared  with  the  year  before  show  that  a  less  number  of  sections 
changed  their  teachers  during  the  term ,  than  for  the  year  before. 
Twenty-five  of  these  teachers  held  D  provisional  licenses. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  village  of  Trenton  has  com- 
pleted  a  new  school  building  of  two  rooms.  A  fourth  teacher  has. 
oeen  engaged,  and  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  pupils  here 
have  ample  school  accommodation.  These  improvements  give  a 
re:»ularly  graded  school  of  four  depanments,  with  a  good  stiff  of 
teachers. 
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I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  Bocky  Mountain  section  is  again 
without  a  school.  They  hud  voted  money  last  year  to  build  a 
school  house,  and  the  trustees  had  advertised  for  tenders  for  its- 
construction ;  but  the  new  board  of  trustees  being  unfavorably  dis- 
posed toward  the  project,  it  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  Board 
of  Commissioners  had  previously  condemned  the  old  building  and> 
site ;  so  that  at  present  the  section  is  without  a  school  house,  and 
there  is  no  prospect  of  the  establishment  of  a  school  there  for  some^ 
time  to  come. 

There  has  been  a  leas  amount  of  High  School  work  attempted  ii>> 
the  miscellaneous  schools  than  heretofore. 

The  conviction  .seems  to  be  gradually  impressing  itself  on  the- 
teachers  of  these  schools  that  their  first  great  duty  is  to  train  pupils 
in  the  subjects  of  the  Common  School  course,  and  give  them  a  holid 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  for  the  future.  In  the  great 
majority  of  miscellaneous  schools  in  which  high  school  work  is 
done,  I  find  that  the  pupils  taking  these  subjects  would  work  to 
much  greater  advantage  in  the  next  grade  below. 

Many  schools  are  as  yet  but  poorly  provided  with  proper  school 
equipment.  In  one  section,  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit,  I  found^ 
that  the  whole  supply  of  the  school  in  this  respect  comprised  one 
map  only.  And  it  was  only  after  six  months  of  urging,  with  a  con- 
siderable admixture  of  threats,  that  the  trustees  were  prevailed' 
upon  to  procure  additional  maps.  Such  experiences  are  apt  to  give 
the  impression  that  the  first  care  in  many  sections  is  to  curtail 
school  expenses  in  order  to  reduce  the  rate  of  assessment  to  a  mini- 
mum. It  seems  tome  that  the  time  has  ^^rrived  for  a  careful  re- 
adjustment of  the  system  o'  assessment,  with  a  view  to  the  increase- 
in  the  County  tax  and  an  entire  abandonment  of  sectional  school 
taxes  in  so  far  as  the  ordinary  expenses  of  maintaining  efficient 
schools  is  concerned. 

With  reference  to  school  room  methods,  there  is  some  improve- 
ment discernible.  Our  teachers  are  evidently  better  versed  on 
matters  relating  to  the  imparting  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  leadings 
the  pupil  to  observe  and  think  for  himself.  But  the  text-book  is 
still  too  much  in  evidence  in  conducting  classes.  The  great  major- 
ity oF  ttachers  s'^em  to  think  that  questioning  is  of  no  value  unless 
the  text-book  is  closely  consulted  at  each  step. 

Nearly  all  our  teachers  display  a  creditable  interest  with  refer- 
ence to  proper  methods  of  teaching,  and  are  anxious  to  avail  them- 
selves of  every  practical  means  which  will  lead  them  to  improve- 
ment in  this  respect.  A  large  number  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
take  one  or  more  of  the  excellent  educational  periodicals  now  pub- 
lished at  a  comparatively  trifling  co>t,  and  in  this  way  put  them- 
selves in  a  position  to  receive  much  valuable  aid  in  their  work. 
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There  still  continues  to  be  an  advance  in  the  number  of  High 
School  pupils  going  up  for  examination  at  the  various  stations  in 
this  inspectorial  division.  For  the  last  examination  there  were  279 
applicants  for  Truro,  31  at  Upper  Stewiacke,  180  at  Pictou,  178  at 
New  Glasgow,  36  at  Stellarton,  and  56  at  River  John,  a  total  of 
760 ;  and  this  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  establishment  of  a  new 
station  at  Great  Village  took  abont  80  candidates,  which  number 
was  previously  added  to  the  Truro  list. 

Last  autumn  the  teachers  of  the  Musquodoboit  Valley  under  In- 
spector Creighton  met  in  a  union  institute  with  those  of  the  Stew- 
iacke Valley  at  Middle  Musquodoboit  There  was  a  fair  attendance 
of  teachers,  and  the  exercises  were  both  interesting  and  helpful. 

T  received  many-  letters  from  teachers  ^[iving  accounts  of  the  ob- 
servance of  Empire  Day  in  the  public  schools. 

These  celebrations  seem  to  be  no  idle  boastings  but  the  genuine 
outflow  of  loyal  and  devoted  hearts.  Rightly  observed,  this  day 
must  be  a  source  of  lasting  good  in  raising  up  and  educating  a  new 
generation  in  loyal  attachment  to  our  king  and  country  and  to 
those  institutions  of  our  land  founded  upon  principles  of  justice  and 
humanity. 

Arbor  Day  was  also  very  generally  observed  ;  but  while  we  give 
our  sanction  and  approval  to  the  beautifying  and  ornamenting  of 
school  grounds  we  cannot  for  a  moment  condone  the  neglect  and 
carelessness  which  too  often  consign  these  results  of  thought  and 
toil  to  injury  or  utter  ruin. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  L.  ARMSTRONG. 
To  A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 


Division  No.  10— CUMBERLAND  and  WEST  COLCHESTER. 

I  C.  Craig,  A.  M.,  Inspector, 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  make  this,  my  ninth  report,  on  the 
«tate  of  the  schools  in  inspectorial  division  10. 

Within  the  division  there  are  two  sections  less  than  last  year,  one 
in  Cumberland  proper  and  one  in  Parrsboro.  This  was  brought 
About  by  the  union  of  South  Wallace  No.  7,  and  Richmond,  No.  93, 
in  the  former ;  and  by  the  union  of  Two  Islands,  No.  4,  and  Green 
Hill,  No.  21,  in  the  latter.  Hereafter  they  are  to  be  known  as 
Richmond,  No.  7,  and  Green  Hill,  No.  4,  respectively. 
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For  some  years  the  ratepayers  of  these  sections  had  indicated, 
their  intentions  by  permitting  one  school  to  go  unsupported  and 
by  patronizing  the  adjacent  section.  So  when  the  scheme  for  the 
union  of  interests  came  before  the  Boards  of  Commissioners  there 
was  no  opposition  to  it. 

I  take  the  liberty  in  this  report  to  bring  to  your  attention  and 
the  sections  concerned  the  places  where  unions  could  be  effected 
without  a  sacrifice  and  with  great  advantage  to  all  interested.  The 
first  is  at  Wallace  Bridge  and  Wallace  Bay.  Here  are  t.wo  school 
rooms  in  sight  of  each  other,  and  between  which  I  can  easily  drive 
in  five  minutes.  To-day  there  is  no  school  in  eitheiP  community,  and 
the  prospect  is  not  very  bright  for  the  year.  In  the  former  section 
those  who  have  children  to  send  have  evidently  less  influence  than 
those  who  are  instrumental  in  keeping  the  school  closed.  In  the 
latter  there  are  so  few  scholars  to  attend  that  the  trustees  do  not 
think  that  the  attendance  would  warrant  the  opening  of  the  school 
room.  Bight  here  by  the  adjustment  of  sectional  boundaries  of 
Wallace,  Wallace  Bridge,  Wallace  Bay  and  South  Wallace  Bay  one 
section  could  be  eliminated  and  the  glaring  mistake  which  is  per- 
mitted to  exist  be  corrected  in  the  interests  of  the  people. 

Another  in  Cumberland  is  at  Birch  Ridge.  Two  years  ago  this 
school  room  was  condemned,  but  on  account  of  a  strong  plea  for 
mercy  the  Board  of  Commissioners  reconsidered  it  and  permitted 
the  room  to  be  occupied  in  summer.  It  is  most  unfit  for  school  pur- 
poses, and  the  ratepayers  declare  that  they  are  unable  to  rebuild. 
But  there  is  an  easy  solution  oUt  of  their  difSculties  in  the  absorp- 
tion of  their  interests  by  the  contiguous  poor  sections — Thompson, 
Hansford  and  South  Victoria.  No  one's  rights  would  be  invaded 
and  three  good  sections  could  be  made  where  four  poor  one*  now 
exist  Indeed  this  term  some  have  proven  the  feasibility  of  this 
project  by  sending  their  children  to  Thompson,  right  by  the  door  of 
the  old  Birch  Wood  school  house. 

In  Colchester  the  greatest  mistakes  have  been  made  at  London- 
derry Station  and  Eastville,  in  the  one  case;  and  at  Denmark  and 
Keble  in  the  other.  And  what  is  worse,  these  errors  have  been  com- 
mitted in  very  recent  times.  Here  are  four  sections  where  it  is 
only  possible  for  two  to  exist  and  be  strong.       .    . 

Londonderry  Section  was  formerly  a  part  of  Eastville.  An  ill- 
advised  move  in  1890  led  to  a  separation  which  many  rfgret.  The 
former  has  now  a  heavier  debt  than  it  can  sustain  ;  the  latter  has 
has  been  left  comparatively  poor. 

The  weak  sections  of  Denmark  and  Keble  were  formerly  parts  of 
Middleton  Section.  The  former  was  brought  into  existence  by  the 
erection  of  a  railway  station  at  the  crossing  of  the  Earltown  road 
eleven  years  ago.  But  why  two  sections  were  made,  I  cannot  give 
the  reason.     At  present  a  street  not  much  over  a  mile  long  connects 
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the  two  roads  on  which  the  schools  are  situate.  If  the  house  at 
Denmark  were  moved  a  little  nearer  the  sfcatioa  both  communities- 
conid  be  easily  accommodated  in  one  place. 

Could  this  be  done  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  one  board  of 
trustees  to  come  yearly  before  the  Commissioners  to  ask  for  extra 
county  aid,  nor  would  it  be  necessary  for  the  other  to  threaten  self- 
effacement  when  required  to  approach  the  standard  set  for  th& 
poorest  section  in  the  county. 

To  Bass  River  and  Little  Bass  union  would  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage. In  th^e  ambitious  communities  a  high  school  in  their 
midst  would  serve  both  people,  and  the  schools  now  used  could  still 
be  continued  as  elementaries. 

The  same  is  true  of  Cape  D'or  and  Advocate,  in  the  District  of 
Parrsboro.  Here  there  are  two  graded  systems.  A  good  high 
school  room  in  the  centre  of  the  two  sections  would  be  a  boon. 
Union  has  been  mooted  here. 

I  give  below  a  table  showing  the  relative  lengths  of  sections  (few 
have  any  lateral  dimensions  and  these  are  unimportant,)  valuations, 
and  number  of  children  from  5  to  15  years  of  age,  of  those  quoted 
above. 


Section. 


Wallace  Bay  • .  . . 
Wallace  Bridge  . . . 
South  Wallace  Bay 


Length. 


1^  miles. 
2       .. 
2 


II 


Valuation 


S14,118 
16,000 
14,121 


Children. 


9 
27 
15 


Here  make  two  sections,  worth  $22,000,  and  having  25  scholars 
each. 


Section. 


South  Victoria. . . 
Thompson  Station 

Birch  Ridge 

East  Hansford .  . . 


Length. 

2^  miles. 

2 

2f 

2i 


II 


II 


Valuation. 


$6697 
7485 
6320 
6211 


Children.. 


22 
26 
18 
35 


Here  make  three  secfciona  worth  $9000  each,  and  having  on  an. 
average  33  scholars. 
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Section. 

Length. 

Valuation. 

Children. 

Keble 

l^  miles. 
2       ••     . 

$5265 
8580 

11 

Denmark 

24 

One  section  worth  $8845  and  having  35  children. 


Section. 


Londonderry  Station 
East  Village 


Length. 


1^  miles. 
2       •'     . 


Valuation 


$10000 
13085 


Children. 


19 
18 


One  section  worth  $23085  having  37  children. 


New  Buildings. 

During  the  year  school  rooms  have  been  erected  in  Wentworth, 
Pugwash  and  River  Hebert  Head.  The  new  house  in  Wentworth 
is  very  fine,  and  is  a  model  for  a  rural  section;  the  capacious  and 
level  grounds,  embracing  at  least  an  acre,  are  hedged  about  in  the 
rear  with  evergreen  trees.  The  school  room  is  set  well  back,  thus 
giving  ample  room  for  play  grounds  before  the  school  house,  and 
preventing  that  had  practice,  the  occupancy  of  the  street  at  noon 
and  recess. 

The  house  at  Pugwash  is  a  four  department  building.  The  ex- 
terior though  plain  presents  a  very  cnditable  appearance.  It  is 
designed  after  buildings  at  Oxford  and  River  Hebert.  Had  the 
plan  of  the  former  been  followed  a  little  closer  a  few  grave  mis- 
takes would  not  have  been  made  in  its  interior.  One  exit  is  not 
enough  for  the  pupils  the  building  is  intended  to  accommodate; 
halls  are  too  narrow.  Had  they  been  made  six  feet  wider  a  space 
easily  spared  from  main  rooms,  each  sex  of  each  department  could 
have  had  separate  wardrobes.  Main  rooms  are  very  large  and  well 
lighted,  possibly  too  well  in  bright  days  when  the  cross  lights  will 
make  them  glary.  A  deep  basement  the  full  size  of  the  house  will 
contain  the  fuel  and  furnaces  for  heating.  A  strong  opposition  to 
the  building  of  a  new  house  in  a  measure  prevented  the  trustees 
from  making  a  structure  in  design  just  up  to  date.  But  nevertheless 
it  is  very  creditable  and  one  of  which  in  very  many  respects  the 
ratepayers  of  Pugwash  may  be  proud. 
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Old  Buildings. 

The  school  rooms  of  Wallace  Bridge,  Chapman  Settlement,  East 
Mapleton  and  Brookdale,  in  Cumberland ;  and  Waugh's  River  in 
North  Colchester,  at  the  last  sessions  of  the  Boarris  were  con> 
demned. 

In  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  the  plans  recently  issued  by 
the  Education  Office  will  Ve  used.  They  are  appreciated  already. 
An  excellent  feature  of  this  new  desiom  is  the  extra  rooms  for 
library  and  fuel.  The  want  of  these  makes  a  waste  in  school 
finances.  Sets  of  maps  costing  frequently  thirty  or  thirty-five 
dollars,  when  left  hanging  on  the  walls  soon  become  defaced'  and 
tattered ;  globes  become  foot-balls ;  sets  of  chemical  and  physical 
apparatus  for  the  want  of  a  proper  place  for  keeping  soon  become 
scattered. 

Attendance. 

You  will  notice  that  the  registration  of  the  entire  district  is  less 
by  296  than  l&st  year,  and  the  total  days  attendance  by  70,838.  This 
decrease  may  probably  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways.  First  on 
account  of  the  great  demand  for  labor,  and  in  the  second  place  the 
prevalence  of  measles  and  whooping  cough,  which  seriously  inter- 
fered with  attendance. 

Salaries. 

As  I  forcasted  in  my  last  report,  there  has  been  a  reduction  in 
the  salaries  of  teachers,  both  male  and  female,  in  all  grades  in  both 
counties,  excepting  the  third  class  females  of  Colchester.  This,  too, 
is  made  on  the  sectional  allowance,  not  the  provincial,  which  is 
some  higher  than  last  year. 

The  salaries,  to  a  large  extent,  are  regulated  by  the  supply. 
When  the  supply  is  in  excess,  as  it  is  here,  there  is  much  bidding 
for  the  lowest  price.  A  low  price  means  a  poor  service.  For  eight 
years  there  have  not  been  so  few  applications  at  my  office  for 
teachers,  and  never  before  have  there  been  the  names  of  so  many 
teachers  on  my  lists  desiring  positions.  Twenty-five  are  now  await- 
ing an  ofier,  and  possibly  as  many  more  could  be  found  who  would 
accept  schools.  You  may  easily  understand  why  no  applications 
for  licenses  (provisional)  have  come  from  this  district.  A  few 
deserved  them,  but  I  gave  no  encouragement  as  long  as  there  was  a 
surplus  of  regularly  licensed  teachers. 

Nothing  would  help  the  profession  more,  financially,  than  a  little 
more  restrictiveness  in  licensing. 
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Sections  Without  ScHooLa 

South  Wallace,  East  Pugwash  River,  Westchester  Lake,  Salt 
Springs,  Harrison  Settlement,  Athol  Mills  and  Eatonville,  in  Cum- 
berland ;  East  Mines  and  Moore's  Mills,  in  Colchester,  were  without 
schools.  The  first  five  named  will  have  school  the  current  year. 
There  is  no  need  in  the  others  named. 

Arbor  Day. 

Not  as  many  reports  as  usu^l  were  received  on  the  observance  of 
this  occasion.  I  should  not  give  this  publicity  for  my  own  sake, 
but  it  is  well  to  know  why  this  good  work  on  such  days  is  a  fail- 
nre.  It  is  not  surprising  that  men  whose  whole  lives,  or  their 
father's,  have  been  spent  in  clearing  away  forests  for  a  home,  should 
place  any  value  on  a  tree ;  it  has  no  worth  save  what  it  may  bring 
in  a  cordwood  or  lumber  pile.  In  this  Arbor  Day  work  public  sen- 
timent is  not  with  the  teacher,  l^ben,  the  great  majority  of  our 
teachers  being  ladies,  they  are  not  able  to  superintend  the  lifting  of 
trees.  These  are  generally  obtained  by  boys,  without  guidance, 
who  are  unable  to  procure  anything  larger  than  saplings.  Then, 
when  planted,  they  must  take  the  chance  of  being  destroyed  by 
loose  cattle  where  grounds  are  not  enclosed. 

Then  too  the  excuse  is  sometimes  made  that  grounds  are  too 
small  or  most  unsuitable.  The  point  in  many  cases  is  well  taken. 
In  the  past  boards  of  trustees  have  been  most  penurious  in  marking 
the  limits  of  school  sites ;  the  areas  do  not  always  accommodate 
well  the  buildings  for  which  they  are  intended.  The  recommenda-' 
tion  of  the  department  that  grounds  shall  be  one  acre  in  extent  or 
at  least  one  half  acre  is  no  good ;  it  must  be  put  in  stronger  terma 
Had  we  teachers  adepts  in  giving  practical  knowledge  they  have 
not  room  to  demonstrate  their  work  in  horticulture  or  arboriculture. 
For  this  reason  the  claims  of  a  few  teachers,  graduates  of  our  Agri- 
cultural School,  to  the  superior  government  grant  may  well  be 
challenged. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  minimizing  the  importance  of 
Arbor  Day.  I  have  given  its-  observance  every  encouragement. 
What  I  deplore  is  the  serio-comic  about  the  work.  A  few  teachers 
have  shown  that  when  the  work  is  done  with  the  zeal  that  should 
be  displayed  on  such  times,  that  it  can  be  made  of  a  very  permanent 
nature  and  that  too  appreciated  by  the  public. 

Empire  Day. 

This  I  have  reasons  to  believe  was  well  observed,  although  a  great 
many  teachers  were  careless  about  reporting.  In  the  majority  of 
schools  the  public  examinations  have  been  merged  into  these  exer- 
cises. You  may  question  the  right  of  teachers  to  do  this ;  but  as 
there  has  been  a  tendency   to  evade  a  public  exhibition  of  school 
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work,  where  the  two  exercises  were  combined  I  have  not  called   in 
<]uestion  the  propriety  of  so  doing. 

Phenological  Reports. 

Ninety  repot  ts  were  received,  just  one  half  that  should  have  been. 
74 one  came  from  the  towns  or  larger  villages.  Possibly  teachers 
may  not  have  there  the  same  opportunity  to  observe  natural  phe- 
nomena. Yet  I  think  one  teacher  on  every  large  staff  could  be 
<2hosen  to  make  these  records. 

New  Departments. 

A  new  department  has  been  opened  in  Springhill,  making  eighteen 
altogether.     Another  is  wanted  much  at  the  Joggins. 

In  Springhill  there  is  great  need  of  more  room, — another  build- 
ing of  five  or  six  departments  The  children  of  the  primary  schools 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  have  not  fair  treatment.  I  have  seen 
one  hundred  in  a  room  with  five  or  nix  of  these  huddled  together 
in  one  long  seat.  In  such  cases  not  much  more  can  be  expected  of 
a  teacher  than  to  stand  and  watch. 

But  the  Board  of  Commissioners  here  are  awake  to  the  needs,  as 
the  following  quotation  from  the  report  of  Mr.O*Rourke,the  chairman, 
shows :  "  What  is  wanted  is  a  now  building,  and  I  believe  it  is  the 
settled  conviction  of  the  School  Commissioners,  provision  should 
be  made  fcr  a  new  building  of  six  rooms.  The  o!d  building  has 
been  passed  upon  by  the  Inspector  of  Schools  as  being  far  below 
the  modern  requirements  where  there  is  so  large  a  number  of 
x^hildren  to  be  educated,  and  there  can  be  nothing  gained  by  delay." 

Music  and  Drawing. 

No  subjects  in  the  course  of  study  are  so  much  slighted  as  these. 
Music,  because  so  many  teachers  claim  they  have  not  the 
£rift  of  song ;  drawing,  because  so  many  are  incompetent  to 
teach.  It  amounts  almost  to  a  misfortune  to  a  section  to  engage  a 
teacher  who  cannot  teach  vocal  music.  Let  every  other  subject  be 
taught  ever  so  well,  the  complement  is  wanting  if  there  are  not  the 
finishing  and  refining  touchi  s  of  good  music  to  give  cheer  to  the 
day's  work. 

During  the  year  I  have  noted  particularly  what  percentage  of 
teachers  is  able  to  draw — that  is  use  their  knowledge  of  this  sub- 
ject in  the  illustration  of  the  simplest  lessons  in  reading  and 
nature.  Over  sixty  per  cent,  failed.  A  few  tried  to  do  the  work 
but  the  majority  refused  and  acknowledged  their  incompetence.  I 
<lid  hope  that  the  Normal  School  would  gradually  help  us  out  of 
this  dilemma,  but  I  can  easily  understand  how  little  opportunity 
this  department  of  our  Training  School  has  to  influence  pupils  in 
the  three,  six  or  even  nine  months  which  they  attend  there,  es- 
pecially in  cases  where  there  is  little  aptitude  for  the  work. 
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Vacation. 

The  summer  vacation  is  too  short.  It  would  be  no  deteriment  to 
education  to  close  the  schools  at  the  end  of  June  and  open  first  of 
September.  The  tttendance  is  always  very  meagre  the  week 
schools  are  in  session  in  July.  The  heat  is  so  intense  generally 
during  the  last  week  of  August  that  pupils  and  teachers  languish. 
It  would  be  more  acceptable  to  many  to  shorten  winter  holidays 
and  lengthen  the  term  of  the  summer.  A  ten  months'  session  with 
a  short  recess  at  Christmas  is  long  enough  where  schools  are  in  the 
hands  of  efficient  teachers.  The  work  is  more  intense  than  it  was 
twenty  years)  ago.  Pupils,  especially  those  of  our  town  schools 
where  attendance  is  very  regular,  have  done  all  they  are  able  at  the 
close  of  June.  Relatively  as  much  work  is  done  as  in  all  colleges, 
where  the  daily  sessions  are  shorter  and  the  summer  vacation  lasts 
three  or  four  months. 

Institute. 

The  District  Institute  was  held  in  Great  Village  on  December 
19th,  20th  and  21st  of  December.  Although  the  place  of  meeting 
was  far  from  the  centre  of  the  district  and  four  miles  from  the 
railway,  one  hundred  and  eleven  teachers  were  in  attendance.  I 
believe  the  sessions  spent  there  were,  professionally,  a  great  advan- 
tage to  those  who  attended  them.  Our  secretary,  Mr.  Slade,  will 
have  sent  you  ere  this  a  report  of  its  proceedings. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

iNGLia  C.  Craig. 

A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 
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Statistics    of    Sections  without  School   during  the  School 

Year  ended  July,  1901 


G.  CREIQHTON,  Inspector. 

DISTRICT— WEST  HALIFAX. 

No.  25,  Harrietsfield,  6x2  miles,  rugged  and  barren,  valuation 
$7,165.  15  families  and  14  children  School  house  fair.  Without 
School  3  years.     Cause — Indifference. 

No.  38^,  Cobequid  Road,  2x1  miles,  rugged  and  barren,  valuation 
$1,000.  10  families  and  16  children.  School  house  fair.  Without 
school  3  years.  Cause — DiflSculty  in  supporting  teacher.  School 
will  be  in  operation  1901  -2. 

» 

No.  51(b),  Lake  Loon,  1x1  mile,  rugged  and  barren,  valuation 
$1,000.  14  families  and  20  children.  School  house  poor.  Without 
School  4  years.     Cause — Colored  population  ;  indifference. 

No.  52^,  New  Road,  2x1  miles,  rugged  and  barren,  valuation 
$2,000.  30  families  and  50  children.  School  house  good.  Without 
School  1  year.     Cause — Colored  population ;  indifference. 

EAST  HALIFAX. 

No.  20,  Mushaboon,  3x2  miles,  rugged  fishing  district,  valuation 

$5,000.     25  families  and  60  children.     School  house .   Without 

School  3  years.     Cause — Building  burned,  not  yet  re-built. 


H.  H.  Macintosh,  inspector. 

SOUTH  QUEENS. 

No.  12,  Eagle  Head, 3  x  1  miles, rocky — ^ashore  section,  valuation 
$16,000.  24  families  and  42  children.  School  house  new — in 
course  of  construction.  Without  School  1  year.  Cause — Burning  of 
school  house. 

The  school  house  in  this  section  was  burned  in  the  spring  of  1900,  and  as  soon  as 
the  men,  who  are  all  fishermen,  returned  in  the  fall,  steps  were  at  once  taken  to  re- 
build in  order  to  be  ready  to  open  school  in  the  spring  It  was  so  near  the  end  of 
the  teim,  however,  when  the  building  was  completed  that  it  was  not  worth  while 
opening.  As  the  section  did  its  best  to  have  school  a  part  of  the  term,  I  classed  it 
mong  the  active  sections  in  the  abstracts. 
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JAMES  H.  MUNRO,  Inspector. 

ARGYLE. 

No.  10,  N.  Belleville,  IJ  x  i  miles,  good,  but  rocky,  valuation 
$7,825.  20  families  and  40  children,  ^hool  house  superior.  With- 
out School  2  yeara  Cause — In  March,  1899,  the  School  Commis- 
sioners cut  off  the  southern  end  of  the  section  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  new  section — Middle  Belleville.  Since  then  the  rate- 
payers have  refused  to  run  a  school,  alleging  that  they  have  been 
so  weakened  financially  that  they  cannot  support  a  school.  The 
people  are  French — occupation  fishermen  and  mechanics  and 
traders. 

No.  10},  S.  Belleville,  2  x  |  miles,  rocky,  some  small  fields  well 
cultivated,  valuation  $6,470.  25  families  and  50  children.  School 
house  superior.  Without  School  2  years.  Cause — At  the  date  given 
above  the  commissioners  cut  off  the  north  end  of  the  section,  which 
with  the  slice  from  North  Belleville,  make  the  entire  section  known 
now  as  Middle  Belleville.  Ever  since  the  people  have  refused  to 
provide  a  school. 

No.  34,  Morris  Island,  4x1  miles,  rocky,  patches  cultivated, 
fishermen  (French  the  only  language),  valuation  $5,000.  40  families 
and  60  children.  A  few  on  the  west  side  of  the  Island  attend 
school  on  Sweet's  Island.  There  is  no  School  house.  Cause — Island 
without  roads,  and  as  the  houses  are  far  apart,  co-operation  is 
almost  impossible.  Roads  are  in  process  of  construction,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  at  an  early  day  a  school  house  will  be  erected. 

SHELBURNE. 

No.  23,  McNutt's  Island,  3x1}  miles,  rocky  and  boggy,  fishing 
the  main  industry,  valuation  $2,864.  8  families  and  12  children. 
There  is  no  School  house.  Never  had  a  school.  Cause— Houses 
far  apart,  roads  bad,  means  very  limited.  People  send  their  child- 
ren at  times  to  schools  on  the  mainland. 


L.  S.  MORSE,  Inspector. 

ANNAPOLIS  E/LST. 

No.  33,  Torbrook  East,  2x1  miles,  mountain  settlement,  valua- 
tion $11,000.  13  families  and  3  children.  School  house  fair  condition. 
Without  School  3  years.  Cause — Small  number  of  pupils  who 
attend  school  in  adjoining  sections. 

No.  44,  Durlings  Lake,  4x4  miles,  poor  and  rocky,  valuation 
$6,975.  19  families  and  20  children.  School  house  good.  Without 
School  1  year.     Cause — Indifference  of  trustees  and  ratepayers. 
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^  No.  46,  Roxbury,  2x1  miles,  mountain  settlement,  valuation 
$4,000.  4  families  and  1  child.  School  house  good.  Without 
School  4  years.     Cause — Only  one  child  of  school  age. 

No.  53,  Dalhousie  Centre,  4x2  miles,  poor  and  rocky,  valuation 
$6,000.  21  families  and  25  children.  School  house  very  poor. 
Without  School  1  year.     Cause — School  house  condemned. 

No.  57,  Stoddart,  4x4,  wilderness  settlement,  valuation  $3,000. 
4  families  and  1  child.  School  house  poor.  Without  School  9 
years.     Cause — One  child  in  section  has  been  sent  away  to  school. 

No  61,  Forest  Dale,  7x3  miles,  wilderness,  valuation  $10,000. 
4  families  and  3  child reen.  School  house  new  (partly  finished). 
Never  had  School.     Cause — Poverty  and  remoteness  of  situation. 

ANNAPOLIS  WEST. 

No.  6,  Fundy,  5x2  miles,  poor,  valuation  $1,000.    9  families  and 

10  children.  No  school  house.  Without  School  10  years.  Cause — 
Poverty  and  indifference.  Negro  settlement ;  school  house  is  being 
built. 

No.  31,  Birchtown,  3x2  miles,  very  poor,  valuation  $1,200.  5 
families  and  3  children.  No  school  house.  Without  School  14 
years.     Cause — Poverty  and  small  number  of  children. 

No.  40,  Victory,  3x2  miles,  poor  and  rocky,  valuation  $3,536. 
9  families  and  9  children.  School  house  partly  finished.  Without 
School  1  year.     Cause — Section  in  debt. 

No.  45,  Beaconsfield,  3x2  miles,  fairly  good,  valuation  $14,000. 

11  families  and  18  children.  No  school  house.  Never  had  School. 
Cause — Children  attend  school  in  adjoining  sections. 

DIGBY. 

No.  21,  Burton,  3x2  miles,  poor  and  stoney,  valuation  $3,966.  9 
families  and  9  children.  School  house  poor.  Without  School  1 
year.     Cause — Poverty  and  indifference. 

No.  22,  Sissiboo  Falls,  3^  x  2  miles,  wilderness  settlement,  valua- 
tion $4,000.  8  families  and  19  children.  No  school  house.  With- 
out School  22  years.  Cause — Indifference.  Money  has  been  voted 
for  school  house. 
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COLIN  W.  ROSCOE,  Inspector. 

EAST  HANTS. 

No.  53,  Glencoe,  2^  x  2^  miles,  poor,  timber,  valuation  $2,500.  2 
families  and  8  children.  No  school  house.  Without  School  8  years. 
Cause — Small  number  of  children.  Some  of  these  can  and  do 
attend  another  section.  Their  condition  cannot  be  much  improved 
except  under  the  grouping  system. 

No.  56,  Manganese  Mines,  1x1  mile,  mineral  land,  valuation 
$2,000.  3  families  and  3  children.  School  house  fair.  Without 
School  4  years.  Cause — Mines  not  worked.  The  children  can  at- 
tend the  adjoining  sections.  As  the  mines  are  being  re-opened  the 
school  may  soon  be  needed. 

No.  57,  Rawdon  Gold  Mines,  1x1  mile,  mineral  land,  valuation 
$2,000.  3  families  and  3  children.  School  house  fair.  Without 
school  8  years  Cause  —Mines  not  worked.  Mines  are  now  opening 
and  school  may  soon  be  needed. 

WEST  HANTS. 

No  34,  Stillwater,  2x1  miles,  timber  land,  valuation  $1,000.  3 
families  and  1  child.  School  house  very  poor.  Without  School  6 
years.  Cause — No  children.  Nothing  can  be  done  except  tax  the 
property  for  some  other  school. 

No.  40,  LakelandR,  3x3^  miles,  poor  land,  valuation  $3,000.  9 
families  and  10  children.  School  house  poor.  Without  School  7 
years.  Cause — Small  number  of  children.  Most  all  can  attend 
other  schools,  and  should  be  assessed. 

No.  43,  Crystal  Wave,  2J  x  3  miles,  fair  land,  valuation  $3,000. 
5  families  and  5  children.  No  school  house.  Without  School  13 
years.  Cause— Not  able  to  build  and  sustain  a  school.  The  group- 
ing system  and  means  to  carry  children  to  and  from  school  would 
suit  here. 

KINGS. 

No.  27,  Black  Rock  Mt.,  2x1  miles,  poor  land,  valuation  $2,000. 
5  families  and  5  children.  School  house  poor.  Without  School  8 
years.  Cause — The  small  number  of  children.  The  grouping  system 
will  suit  here. 

No.  57,  Randville,  3  J  x  J  mile,  land  good,  valuation  $100,000.  30 
families  and  25  children.  No  school  house.  Without  School  8  years. 
Cause — People  prefer  to  send  to  Canning.  Arrangements  are 
made  from  year  to  year  to  send  all  the  children  to  Canning  and 
pay  for  it. 
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No.  78,  Pine  Woods,  2x2  miles,  poor  land,  valuation  $2,000.  30 
families  and  70  children.  No  school  house.  Without  School  1 
year.  Cause — Section  could  not  hire  a  house.  This  school  is 
colored  and  not  much  can  be  done  for  them  except  to  have  school 
for  them  in  their  own  section.  A  grant  from  the  School  Land  Fund 
is  given  annually. 

No.  94,  Mountain  Home,  3x3  miles,  mountain  land,  valuation 
S2,000.  5  families  and  3  children.  No  school  house.  Without 
School  5  years.  Cause — Too  few  children.  No  school  expected  at 
present. 

No.  105,  E.  Pereau  Mt.,  3^  x  I  mile,  poor  mountain  land,  valua- 
tion $1,000.  12  families  and  15  children.  School  house  poor. 
Without  School  13  years.  Cause — Lack  of  interest.  Assess  the 
people  for  schools  in  other  sections  till  they  provide  one  for  them- 
selves. 

No.  107,  Dalhousie  Road,  3x3  miles,  wood  land,  valuation  $1,000. 
3  families  and  3  children.  School  house  fair.  Without  School  1 
year.  Cause — Too  few  children.  No  school  can  be  sustained  till 
there  are  more  children,  and  no  change  can  improve  the  condition 
of  the  section. 

No.  97,  Long  Beach,  1x1  mile,  mountain  land,  valuation  $500.  2 
families  and  3  children.  No  school  house.  Without  School  13 
years.  Cause — Too  few  children.  Might  be  assessed  for  other 
schools. 

Either  a  eood  grouping  system  must  be  adopted  or  these  sections  assessed  regularly 
for  schools  oefore  much  improvement  can  be  effected  in  their  condition.  In  my 
annual  report  I  have  regarded  most  of  these  as  ifominal  or  disorganized  sections.  In 
a  few  cases  these  can  be  divided  among  adjoining  sections  to  some  advanta^,  but 
most  of  them  are  so  situated  that  this  cannot  be  done  unless  a  team  be  provided  to 
transport  the  children  to  school. 


A.  G.  MACDONALD,  Inspector. 

ANTIGONISH. 

*No.  16,  Maple  Ridge,  4x2  miles,  hilly  and  poor,  valuation 
$5,700.  18  families  and  14  children.  School  house  fair.  Without 
School  1^  years.  Cause — Teacher  could  not  get  a  boarding  house 
last  year. 

No.  19,  Williams  Point,  2x2  miles,  good  land,  valuation  $9,000. 
16  families  and  6  children.  School  house  fairly  good.  Without 
School  2  years.  Cause — Fewness  of  pupils.  Most  of  the  children 
attend  the  town  schools. 
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No.  49,  Lower  West  River,  3x2  miles,  g^ood  land,  valuation  about 
$9,000.  11  families  and  3  children.  School  house  fairly  good. 
Without  School  1  year.     Cause — Fewness  of  pupils. 

No.  53. — Stewart's  Mills,  4  x  IJ  miles,  fairly  good.  10  families 
and  7  children.  School  house  poor.  Without  School  3  years. 
Cause — Chiefly  indifference.     Sparsely  settled,  hilly  country. 

*No.  57,  Lower  Brierlv  Brook,  2x2  miles,  excellent  land,  valua- 
tion $12,000.  15  families  and  7  children.  School  house  good. 
Without  School  2  years.  Cause — Fewness  of  children  and  avail- 
ability of  neighboring  school. 

No.  59,  Pinedale,  3x2  miles,  fairly  good.  12  families  and  2 
children.  School  house  fair.  Without  School  3  years.  Cause — 
Fewness  of  children. 

No.  62,  Upper  N.  Grant,  2^  x  2,  good  land,  valuation  $7,500. 
9  families  and  4  children.  School  house  good.  Without  School  7 
years.     Cause — Fewness  of  children. 

*No.  64,  Big  Marsh,  2x2  miles,  good  land,  valuation,  $14,267. 
20  families  and  1 1  children.  School  house  fair.  Without  School  2 
years.     Cause-^Fewness  of  children  and  indifference  of  parents. 

No.  82,  College  Grant,  2x1  miles,  hilly  and  poor.  8  families  and 
4  children.  School  house  out  of  repair.  Without  school  2  years. 
Cause — Fewness  of  children.  It  is  remote,  and  ratepayers  are  care- 
less. 

No.  33,  Greendale,  4^  x  4  miles,  rocky  and  poor.  16  families  and 
4  children.  School  house  out  of  repair.  Without  school  two  years. 
Cause — Fewness  of  children.     Remote,  and  thriftless  ratepayers. 

GUYSBORO. 

No.  5,  West  Roman  Valley,  4J  x  1  miles,  rocky  and  poor,  valua- 
tion $3,000.  12  families  and  4  children.  School  house  fair.  With- 
out School  3  years.  Cause — Fewness  of  children.  Not  apprecia- 
tive of  education. 

*No.  18,  Black  Point,  5^  x  2  miles,  rocky  and  barren,  valuation 

$1,800.     14  families  and  18  children     School  house  fair.  Without 

School  2|  years.     Cause — General  objection  to  taxation.  Had  but 
very  few  children  till  lately. 

No.  27,  Reserve,  4x1  miles,  rocky  and  barren.  2  children. 
Cause — Fewness  of  pupils  and  abject  poverty.  Settlers  all 
*'  colored." 

No.  29,  Birchtown.     Same  as  No.  27,  except  more  inhabitants. 
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*No.  33.  S.  Merland,  5x1  miles,  elevated  and  poor,  valuation 
$3,446.  13  families  and  6  children.  School  house  fair.  Without 
School  7  years.     Cause — Fewness  of  pupils.     People  very  poor. 

*No.  64,  Gammond's  Point,  3  x  J  miles,  poor  and  barren,  valuation 
S4,500.  23  families  and  15  pupils.  School  house  out  of  repair. 
Without  School  1  year.     Cause — Indifference  and  parsimony. 

*No.  65,  Fisherman's  Harbor,  1 J  by  1  miles,  poor  and  barren^ 
valuation  $2,386.  17  families  and  20  children.  School  house  fair. 
Without  School  3  years.  Cause — Indifference  and  parsimony.  Thia 
is  a  most  isolated  section. 

ST.  MARY'S. 

No.  9,  Trafalgar.  May  be  said  to  be  only  territorial, — in  the 
middle  of  the  ''Big  Swamp";  about  15  miles  in  extent;  on  the 
old  road  from  Guysboro  to  Halifax. 

No.  12,  Greenfield,  2^  x  If  miles,  land  generally  poor.  Could  not 
get  the  figures.     Cause — Few  children.     Poverty  and  carelessness. 

*No.  13,  Newtown.     Engaged  building  a  school  house. 

*No.  17,  Liscomb  Mills.  School  house  burned  3  years  ago.  Have 
built  a  new  one. 

*No.  2?,  Chegoggin,  5x2  miles,  very  rocky  and  barren,  valua- 
tion $1,000.  15  families  and  20  pupils.  School  house  good.  With- 
out school  3  years.  Cause — Could  not  get  a  teacher  for  salary 
offered.     People  poor. 

No.  31,Hollin's  Harbor,  4x2  miles,  very  rocky  and  barren,, 
valuation  $2,035.  7  families  and  14  children.  School  house  fair. 
Without  School  1^  years.  Cause — Could  not  get  a  teacher  for 
salary  offered.     People  poor. 


'These  sections  will  have  a  school  for  year  ending  1902  if  teachers  can  be  secured. 
31  any  of  them  have  a  school  now. 


M  J.  T.  MACNEIL,  Inspector. 

« 

CAPE  BRETON. 

No.   7,   Kilkenny  Lake,   3  miles,   fair  farms,   valuation   $3,160. 
Children  12.     School  house  very  poor.     Without  School  1  year. 

No.  8,  Lakevale,  5  miles,  marsh  lands.    School  house  fair.     With- 
out School  4  or  5  years.     Cause. — Disagreement  as  to  site. 
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No.  18,  South  Head,  4  miles,  rocky,  valuation  S4,650.  Childrea 
32.    School  house  fair.     Without  School  1  year. 

No.  19,  False  Bay  Beach,  4  miles,  rocky,  valuation  $3,060.  Child- 
ren 16.     School  house  poor.     Without  School  1  year. 

No.  20,  Milton,  5  miles,  good  farms,  valuation  $2,845.  Children 
14.    School  house  poor.     Without  School  1  year. 

No.  25,  Hills  Boad,  5  miles,  poor  farms.  Cause. — New  School 
being  built. 

No.  26.  Mira  Road.  4  miles,  good  farms,  valuation  $5,190  Child^ 
ren  29.  School  house  very  poor.  Without  School  2  years.  Cause. — 
Neglect. 

No.  28^,  Front  Lake,  3  miles,  good  farms,  va'uation  $1,912.  Child- 
ren 20.     Without  School  I  year.      Cause. — New  House  being  built. 

No.  29,  Caribou  Marsh,  5  miles,  marshy  lands,  valuation  $3,590: 
Children  43.  School  house  poor.  Without  School  2  years.  Cause. — 
New  house  being  built.     Long  standing  dispute  about  settled. 

No.  29^,  Caribou  Marsh,  3  miles,  marshy  lands,  valuation  $2,092. 
Children  16.  School  house  very  poor  Without  School  1  year.. 
Cause — Section  too  small.  Should  be  joined  to  Sydney,  at  least  in 
part. 

No.  32,  Morley's  Road.  School  house  very  poor.  Without  School 
10  or  12  years     Cause — Most  of  people  gone. 

No.  41,  Up  Leitche's  Creek,  4  miles,  upland,  valuation  $5.315» 
Children  30.  School  house  very  poor.  Without  School  1  year. 
Cause — Want  cheap  teachers. 

No.  42,  Forest,  4  miles,  upland,  valuation  $2,590.  Children  13. 
School  house  poor.  Without  school  3  years.  Cause — Out  of  the^ 
way  and  poor.     DiflScult  to  get  teachers  to  go  there. 

No.  49,  Long  Island,  3  x  ^  miles,  good,  3  or  4  families.  Without 
School  many  years.     Cause — Too  few  to  support. 

No.  54J.  Point  Acoin,  4  miles,  fair,  valuation  $3,585.  Children 
28.  School  house  poor.  Without  School  2  years.  Cause — Failed 
to  get  teacher. 

No.  65,  Little  Lorraine,  4  miles,  rocky  coast,  valuation  $3,630. 
Children  38.  School  house  poor.  Without  School  1  year.  Cause — 
Failed  to  get  teacher. 

No.  70,  North  Shore,  6  miles,  rock  coast.  Scliooftiouse  in  ruins. 
Without  School  many  years. 
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No.  71,  New  Boston,  4x2  miles,  upland  farms,  valuation  $3,630. 
Children  28.     School  house  poor.     Without  School  2  years. 

No.  75,  French  Road,  4  miles,  upland  farms,  valuation  $4,900. 
Children  45.     School  house  poor.     Without  School  1  year. 

No.  81,  Canoe  Lake,  3^  miles,  upland  farms,  valuation  $2,500. 
Children  16.  School  house  very  poor.  Without  school  2  ^ears. 
Cau8e — Difficult  to  get  teachers. 

No.  84^,  Caledonia,  4  miles,  upland  farms,  valuation  $2,250. 
Children  30.  School  house  new.  Without  School  3  years.  Cause — 
Out  of  the  way. 

No.  85,  Salmon  River,  2  miles,  good  intervale,  valuation  $4,200. 
Children  18.  School  house  fair.  Without  School  1  year.  Cause — 
Carelessness. 

No.  93i,  Glengarry  W.,  3  miles,  upland,  valuation  $2,200.  Child- 
ren 19.  School  house  verv  poor.  Without  School  3  years.  Cause — 
Mostly  poverty.     Should  oe  annexed  to  adjoining  sectiens. 

No.  96,  Big  Glen,  4  miles,  intervale.  School  house  torn  down. 
"Without  School  5  or  6  yeara  Cause — Disagreement  New  house 
<;ommenced. 

No.  97^,  Rear  McA's  Lake,  3  miles,  upland.  School  house  gone 
to  decay.     Without  School  many  years. 

No.  100,  N.  S.  E  Bay,  4  miles,  fine  upland,  valuation  $5,150. 
Children  18.  School  house  good.  Without  School  1  year.  Cause — 
No  special  effort  made. 

No.  101,  Eskasoni,  4  miles,  good  upland,  valuation  $5,475.  Child- 
ren 24  School  house  being  built.  Without  School  3  years.  Cause 
— Long  dispute  about  site. 

No.  107,  Shenacadie,  4  miles,  fair  uplands,  valuation  $3,317. 
Children  32.     School  house  very  poor.     Without  School  1  year. 

No.  109,  Rear  Beavers  Cove,  5  miles,  upland.  School  house  very 
poor.  Without  School  many  years.  Cause — Weak  and  remote. 
Lately  joined  to  neighboring  section. 

No.  114,  Frenchvale,  4  mile"*,  upland,  valuation  $5,152.  Children 
57.  School  house  poor.  Without  School  1  year.  Cause — No  good 
reason. 

No.  117,  Oceanview,Jj  miles,  upland,  valuation  $2,500.  13  child- 
ren. School  house  very  poor.  Without  School  2  years.  Cause — 
Remote  and  pDor.     Not  easy  to  better  conditions. 
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No.  119,  Grand  Narrows,  6x3  miles,  good  farming,  valuation 
$8,349.  Children  35.  School  house  good.  Without  school  1  year. 
Cause  -Carelessness  of  trustees. 

No.  122,  Little  Pond,  4  miles,  good  farming,  valuation  $4,280. 
Children  31.  School  house  poor.  Without  School  1  year.  Cause — 
Failed  to  get  teacher  for  $100. 

No.  122|,  Black  Brook  f   These  two  sections  have  been  idle  for  12 
No.  123,  Big  Brook      \or  15  yrs.,  and  are  practically  disorganized. 

No.  124,  Eskasoni  Island,  good  farms.  2  families.  School  house 
very  poor.     Cause — Too  weak  to  support. 

No.  128,  Baleine  /  These  two  sections  have  long  been  idle ; 

\  there  are  no  trustess,  and  I  was  unable 
No.  130,  Albert  Bridge  [  to  obtain  information  required. 

RICHMOND. 

No.  7,  Lochside,  4x2  miles,  valuation  $5,570.  7  families  and  15 
-children.  School  house  fair.  Without  School  1  year.  Cause — Low 
salary  offered. 

No.  21,  Cape  George,  5  miles,  fair  farms,  valuation  $1,698.  8 
families  and  15  children.  School  house  fair.  Without  School  1 
year.     Cause — Failed  to  get  teacher. 

No.  25,  Black  River.  This  section  has  been  disorganized  7  or  8 
years.  Cannot  support  school  as  now  arranged.  Should  be  par- 
titioned. 

No.  32,  Intervale,  5  miles,  fair,  valuation  $5,440.  1 0  families  and 
18  children.  School  house  very  poor.  Without  School  1  year. 
-Cause — No  special.     Salary  to  last  teacher  $75. 

No.  36,  L.  Lomond  N.  This  section  has  been  idle  many  years, 
disagreement  about  site  principally,  and  paucity  of  children  ;  hence 
indifference. 

No.  47,  Sunnyside,  4x2  miles,  fair  farms,  valuation  $4,560.  15 
families  and  30  children.  Without  School  1  year.  Cause — New 
house  under  construction. 

No.  51,  Cap  Auguet,  3  miles,  poor,  rocky,  valuation  $2,915.  10 
families  and  25  children.  School  house  fair.  Without  School  1 
year.  Cause — Failed  to  get  teacher  for  salary  available.  Should 
be  annexed. 

No.  65,  Peter's  Mt.,  4  miles,  good  farming,  valuation  $5,280.  1 5 
families  and  26  children.  School  house  fair.  Without  School  1 
year.     Cause — Lowness  of  salary  offered. 
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JOHN  McKINNON,  Inspector. 

VICTORIA. 

No.  8,  Meat  Cove,  S  x  1  miles,  poor,  valuation  $5,000.  1 6  families- 
and  18  children  School  house  fair.  Without  School  1  year. 
Cause  —Teacher,  though  hired,  failed  to  open  school,  and  no  other 
was  available. 

No.  — ,  Estmere,  3x2  mile^,  good,  valuation  $4,600.  15  families 
and  22  children.  School  house  fair.  Without  School  1  year. 
Cause — Failed  to  vote  sufficient  funds  to  support  school. 

No.  — .  Big  Glen,  3^x2  miles,  good,  valuation  $6,200.  18  families 
and  20  children.  School  house  poor  Without  School  1  year.  Cause 
— Failed  to  vote  sufficient  funds  to  support  school. 

No.  — ,  Upper  Baddeck,  2^  x  2  miles,  good,  valuation  $7,200.  12 
families  and  14  children.  School  house  fair.  Without  School  2 
years.     Cause — No  school  house.     A  new  building  is  now  put  up. 

No.  — ,  Baddeck  Forks,  3x2  miles,  valuation  $6,420.  8  families 
and  10  children.  School  house  fair.  Without  School  2  years. 
Cause — Failed  to  vote  sufficient  funds  to  support  school. 

No.  — ,  Plaiater,  4  x  IJ  miles  good,  valuation  $5,880.  18  families 
and  26  children.  School  house  fair.  Without  School  1  year.  Cause 
— Failed  to  vote  sufficient  funds  to  support  school. 

No.  — ,  Tarbert,  3  x  1 J  miles,  fair,  valuation  $2,700.  7  families 
and  10  children.  School  house  poor.  Without  School  I  year. 
Cause — Section  too  small  to  support  school.  It  should  be  united 
to  Tarbert  East. 

No.  — ,  Tarbert  Vale,  2  x  li   miles,  fair,  valuation  $2,100.     9- 
families  and  13  children.     School  house  fair.     Without  School  1 
year.     Cause — Section  too  small  to  support  school.    It  should  be 
joined  to  Tarbert  Section. 

No.  — ,  North  River,  3x1  miles,  good,  valuation  $4,600.  12 
families  and  18  children.  School  house  fair.  Without  School  1 
year     Cause — Trustees  neglected  or  failed  to  secure  teacher. 

No.  — ,  Bay  Road  Valley,  2J  x  1  miles,  good,  valuation  $4,100. 
24  families  and  30  children.  School  house  poor.  Without  School 
2  years.  Cause — Indifference  of  trustees  and  parents.  Section 
should  be  divided  and  joined  to  Bay  St.  Lawrence  and  Sugar  Loaf 
Section. 

No.  — ,  Munro's  Point.  2x1  miles,  good,  valuation  $8,600.  8 
families  and  6  children.  School  house  poor.  Without  School  2. 
years.     Cause — Pupils  attending  other  schools 
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No.  — .  Big  Bras  d'Or,  SJ  x  1  miWs,  good,  valuation  $10,000.  25 
families  and  32  children.  School  house  poor.  Without  School  1 
year.     Cause — Preparing  to  build  a  new  school  house. 

INVERNESS. 

No.  8,  Portage,  4  x  IJ  miles,  very  good,  valuation  $7,200.  26 
families  and  30  children.  School  house  inferior.  Without  School 
1  year.     School  house  condemned. 

No  — ,  Valley  Mills,  3x1  miles,  very  good,  valuation  $6,100.  12 
families  and  16  children.  School  house  fair.  Without  School  1 
year.     Cause — Trustees  unwilling  to  engage  teacher. 

No.  — ,  McPherson'8  Brook,  3  x  1 J  miles,  good,  valuation  $5,400. 
10  families  and  8  children.  School  house  poor.  Without  School  1 
year.  Cause — Section  too  small.  Should  be  absorbed  into  adjacent 
section. 

No.  — ,  Hay*s  Farm,  2J  x  IJ  miles,  superior,  valuation  $3,800. 
12  families  and  10  children.  School  house  poor.  Without  School 
1  year.     Cause — Section  too  small. 

No.  — ,  Little  Mabou,  4^  x  1 J  miles,  fair,  valuation  $8,200.  26 
families  and  30  children.  School  house  poor.  Without  School  1 
year.     Cause — Disputes  in  reference  to  proposed  division  of  section. 

No.  — ,  Mull  River,  4x2  miles,  good,  valuation  $10,300.  16 
families  and  14  children.  School  house  fair.  Without  School  1 
year.     Cause — Trustees  failed  to  secure  teacher. 

No.  — ,  Glendale,  4x2,  miles,  good,  valuation  $8,700  24  families 
And  18  children.  School  house  fair.  Without  School  2  years. 
•Cause — Trustees  utterly  neglected  their  duties.  Made  no  effort  to 
hire  a  teacher. 

No.  — ,  Bi^  Harbor  Island,  2x1  miles,  good,  valuation  $4,200. 
-5  families  and  6  children.  School  house  poor.  Without  School  2 
years.  Cause — Section  too  weak  to  support  school.  Section  can- 
not be  enlarged. 

No.  — ,  Little  Narrows,  3x1  miles,  fair,  valuation  $4,600.  8 
families  and  10  children.  School  house  poor.  Without  School  2 
years.  Cause — Section  too  weak  to  support  school.  Should  be 
joined  to  "  Salt  Springs  "  section. 

No.  — ,  Church,  3x1  miles,  fair,  valuation  $34,100.  11  families 
And  12  children.  School  house  poor.  Without  School  2  years. 
Cause — Section  too  weak  to  support  school. 
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No.  — ,  Brocket,  3x2  miles,  good,  valuation  $5,300.  14  families 
and  16  children.  School  house  poor.  Without  School  2  years. 
Cause— School  house  out  of  repair. 

No.  — ,  Glencoe,  4x2  miles,  good,  valuation  $6,200.  16  families 
and  15  children.  School  house  poor.  Without  School  2  years. 
Cause — Trustees  failed  to  hire  teachers. 

No.  — ,  Louisville,  2x2  miles,  good,  valuation  $6,400.  9  families 
and  12  children  School  house  poor.  Without  School  2  yeara 
Cause — No.  pupils.     Attending  other  schools. 

No.  — ,  Campbell  Mount,  2  x  1 J  miles,  fair,  valuation  $3,000.  9 
families  and  7  children  School  house  poor.  Without  School  t 
years.     Cause — Too  weak  to  support  school. 

No.  — ,  Kingross,  4x2  miles,  good,  valuation  $6,800.  1 8  families 
and  28  children.  School  house  poor.  Without  School  2  years. 
Cause — School  house  condemned.     A  new  house  being  built. 

No.  — ,  Rodina,  3x2  miles,  fair,  valuation  $5,100.  10  families 
and  12  children.  School  house  poor.  Without  School  2  years. 
Cause — Section  refused  to  vote  funds  to  support  school. 

No.  — ,  Princeville,  3x2  miles,  very  good,  valuation  $7,200.  18 
families  and  25  children.  School  house  fair.  Without  School  1 
year.     Cause — Section  refused  to  vote  funds  to  support  school. 

No.  — ,  Kingsville,  3x2  miles,  very  good,  valuation  $8,400.  20 
families  and  22  children.  School  house  fair.  Without  School  2 
years.     Cause — Section  refused  to  vote  funds  to  support  school. 

No.  — ,  Scotch  Hill,  2  x  IJ  miles,  fair,  valuation  $3,600.  10  fam- 
ilies and  12  children.  School  house  fair.  Without  School  2  years. 
Cause — Section  too  poor  to  support  school. 

No.  —  Upper  East  Lake,  3  x  1 J  miles,  fair,  valuation  $2,800.  9 
families  and  12  children.  School  house  poor.  Without  School  1 
year.     Cause — Section  too  poor  to  support  school. 

No.  — ,  North  West  Arm,  3x2  miles,  fair,  valuation  $4,300.  12 
families  and  14  children.  School  house  poor.  Without 
School  1  year.  Cause — Trustees  failed  to  hire  teacher,  not  having 
sufficient  funds. 

No.  — ,  Walker,  3x2  miles,  good,  valuation  $5,600.  13  families 
and  18  children.  School  house  poor.  Without  School  1  year. 
Cause — Section  neglected  or  refused  to  vote  sufficient  funds. 
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E.  L.  ARMSTRONG,  Inspector. 

SOUTH  COLCHESTER. 

No.  10,  Springraont,  poor,  valuation  $1,800.  10  children.  With- 
out School  1  year  Cause — Inability  to  keep  a  school.  Will  have 
school  next  term  for  part  of  the  time. 

No.  19,  Upper  Eempton,  poor,  valuation  S2,820.  6  children. 
Without  School  I  year.  Cause — Lack  of  interest  and  means.  No 
annual  meeting  held  and  consequently  no  provision  for  school. 

No.  37,  Forest  Glen,  good,  \aluation  $15,000.  6  children.  With- 
out School  I  year.  Cause — Few  children,  utter  lack  of  interest. 
Will  have  school  next  term. 

SOUTH  PICTOU. 

No.  36,  Eraser's  Mountain,  4x2  miles,  good,  valuation  $11,000. 
25  families  and  15  children.  School  house  delapidated.  Without 
School  II  years.  Cause — Carelessness.  Children  attend  school  in 
New  Glasgow  and  other  sections.  Have  re-organized  section.  Will 
probably  have  school  next  year. 

No.  46,  Ardness,  4x1  miles,  good,  valuation  $10,000.  25  families* 
and  25  children.  No  school  house.  Without  School  14  years. 
Cause — Opposition  to  having  a  school.  New  building  now  com- 
plete.    School  ensuing  term. 

No.  54,  East  French  River,  3 J  x  2  miles,  fair,  valuation  $7,760. 
20  families  and  10  children.  School  house  fair.  Without  School  1 
year.  Cause — Carelessness  and  niggardliness.  Will  have  school 
next  term. 

No.  72,  Mount  Adam,  3x2  miles,  poor,  2  children.  School  house 
in  ruins.  Without  School  5  years.  Cause — Poverty.  Nearly  all 
ratepayers  are  unmarried  men.  No  one  has  any  interest  Will 
attempt  consolidation  with  Smithfield. 

No.  73,  Green's  Brook,  3  miles,  poor.  2  children.  School  house 
fair.  Without  School  6  years.  Cause — No  Scholars.  All  interest 
lost. 

NORTH  PICTOU. 

No.  7,  Poplar  Hill,  4x1  miles,  fair,  valuation  $7,S64.  18  families 
and  12  children.  School  house  new.  Without  School  1  year. 
Cause — Building  a  new  house.     Ratepayers  not  anxious  for  KchooL 


INGLIS  C.  CRAiG,  Inspector. 

CUMBERLAND. 

No.  23,  East  Pugwash  River,  2  x.  1^  miles,  good,  valuatioD 
$13,747.  16  families  and  11  children.  School  house  new.  Without 
School  1  year.  No  cause.  Conn  s  Mills  once  a  part  of  this  section^ 
and  should  be  now. 
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No.  47,  L.  Biver  Hebert,  3  x  2^  miles,  dyke  and  wood,  valoation 
"$14,800.  10  families  and  10  children.  School  house  poor.  With- 
out School  5  years.  The  few  children  that  were  in  section  could 
-attend  River  Hebert  school.  Re-opening  coal  mine,  which  may 
bring  some  families  to  section. 

No.  56,  Chapman  Settlement,  4  x  2  miles,  good,  valuation  $19,751. 
27  families  and  39  children.  School  house  condemned.  Without 
School  1  year.     Cause — Perverseness. 

No.  *85,  Westchester  Lake,  2J  miles,  wilderness,  valuation 
$3,480.  9  families  and  14  children.  School  house  poor.  Without 
School  5  years.     Cause — Too  poor. 

No.  116.  Salt  Springs,  2x2  miles,  intervale  and  waste,  valuation 
$5,956  10  families  and  12  children.  School  house  poor.  Without 
School  6  years.  Cause — Very  few  scholars.  The  few  attended 
Glenville  contiguous  section. 

No.  tl27,  Athol  Mills,  1^  miles,  wilderness,  valuation  $5,000  (?). 
12  families  and  18  children  No  school  house.  School  kept  in  a 
private  house.  Without  School  5  years.  Cause — Not  enough 
pupils  heretofore.     Larger  pupils  could  attend  at  Athol. 

PARRSBORO. 

No.  22,  Eatonville,  2  miles,  forest,  valuation  $13,000.  5  families 
and  8  children  School  house  abandoned.  Without  School  6  yeara 
Cause — Not  enough  children  to  warrant  expenditure.  Four  children 
attend  West  Apple  River. 

No.  27,  Harrison  Settlement,  3  miles,  forest  and  intervale, 
valuation  $10,200.  10  families  and  5  children.  School  house  quite 
new.  Without  School  1  year.  Cause — Not  enough  children  to 
warrant  expenditure. 

STIRLING. 

No.  15,  Moore's  Mills,  2  x  1^  miles,  rocky,  valuation  $6,300.  14 
familes  and  2  children.  School  house  lair.  Without  School  6 
jrears.     Cause — Not  enough  children  to  warrant  expenditure. 

WEST  COLCHESTER. 

No.  24,  East  Mines,  1^  x  IJ  miles,  loamy  and  rocky,  valuation 
$5,000.  7  families  and  3  children.  School  house  abandoned. 
Without  School  1  year.  Cause — Population  being  miners  have  left 
since  work  ceased  at  Acadia  Mines.  Children  may  attend  East  or 
West  Fully  schools. 

*  Where  breadth  is  not  given  there  are  no  lateral  bounds — section  is  in  one  street. 

tWiU  start  a  school  after  holidays. 

In  the  case  of  56,  there  has  been  much  trouble  to  secure  a  site.  I  have  been  called 
twice  to  endorse  a  site,  but  on  both  occasions  tnistees  have  been  disappointed. 
Itecently  an  injunction  was  taken  out  against  them.     There  is  school  in  old  ouilding. 

School  now  in  Sections  23,  56,  85, 127  and  27. 
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YEAR   ENDED        ...        July  31st,  1901. 


(I) 

CHAIRMAN'S    REPORT. 


Halifax,  October  26th,  1901. 

To  A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  B.A.,  B  Sc,  Ll.  D.,  F.R.S.C., 

Superintendent  of  Education,  Province  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  for  the  information  of  the 
Council  of  Public  luHtruction,  the  3t5th  annual  report  of  the  Board 
of  School  Commissioners,  for  the  City  of  Halifax,  together  with 
that  of  the  Supervisor  of  Schools,  and  the  financial  statements  to 
April  30th,  1901. 

Expenditure. 

The  estimated  expenditure  on  current  account  for  the  year,  was 
$111,700.00.  including  S800.00  to  be  set  aside  for  insurance 
premiums ;  and  the  Board  is  pleased  to  inform  you,  that  the  actual 
expenditure  only  exceeded  this  estimate  by  the  sum  of  S234.91. 
The  Board  has  used  its  best  efforts  to  keep  this  expenditure  as  low 
as  possible,  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  and 
herewith  submit  a  detailed  statement,  showing  the  exact  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  each  school  under  its  '»re. 

Alexandra  School;  Heating  and  Closets. 

The  Board  found  it  necessary  to  make  extra  expenditure  in 
connection  with  Alexandra  School,  in  consequence  01  the  Smead 
system  of  heating  and  closets  proving  most  unsatisfactory  and  very 
expensive  to  maintain.  They  have  removed  this  system  and  in- 
stalled hot  water  heating  apparatus  and  automatic  closets,  at  a  cost 
of  $3,950.21,  which  has  been  charged  to  construction  account. 

Summer  Street  School. 

The  difficulty  in  connection   with  the  location  of  the  enlarged 
school  house  for  Summer  Street  School  having  been  removed  by 
11 
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the  ladies  of  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  offering  a  piece  of 
land  on  College  Street,  owned  by  themselves,  the  Board  have  made 
a  new  lease  for  an  annual  rental  of  $626.00,  instead  of  $288.00,  the 
amount  of  rent  paid  for  the  old  school  building.  The  enlarged 
building  is  nearing  completion,  and,  when  done,  will  be  one  of  the 
most  convenient  and  comfortable  school  houses  in  the  city. 

Death  of  Miss  Miller;  Appointment  of  Principals. 

During  the  year  the  Board  suffered  the  loss,  by  death,  of  Miss 
C.  I.  Miller,  the  Principal  of  Alexandra  School,  who  had  served  as 
teacher  in  our  schools  for  thirty-three  years ;  and  vou  will  be 
pleased  to  know,  that  in  considering  the  appointment  or  a  Principal 
for  this  school,  the  Board  adopted  the  policy  of  appointing  high 
grade  male  teachers  as  principa's  in  all  the  larger  schools  as 
vacancies  occur. 

Manual  Training. 

The  School  Board  has  given  much  attention  to  the  subject  of 
Manual  Training,  and  is  now  fully  committed  to  a  progressive 
policy  in  respect  to  this  subject 

It  is  not  in  any  narrow  desire  for  present  utility,  or  for  the 
direct  training  of  the  pupils  in  any  special  industry  requiring  the 
use  of  tools,  that  we  have  undertaken  this  ^\ork.  We  recognize  the 
fact  that  intelligence  helps  labour  much  more  than  labour  promotes 
intelligence. 

It  is  true  that  more  technical  skill  is  much  needed,  but  it  might 
be  obtained  at  too  great  a  cost,  if  it  be  made  too  prominent  and 
take  the  place  of  that  training  which  deveiopes  the  whole  arm  of 
human  powers  and  activities. 

Our  present  system  of  education,  as  usually  carried  out,  may  be 
well  suited  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  or  to  a  condition  of  civiliza- 
tion that  existed  fifty  years  ago.  The  country  boy  has,  or  formerly 
had  in  field  work  and  out-door  sports,  abundant  exercise  for  his  motor 
faculties,  and,  with  an  education  such  as  our  Public  Schools  afford, 
he  mit^ht  develop  capacity  for  action.  But  with  the  introduction  of 
machinery  and  the  division  of  labour,  extending  even  to  popular 
games,  the  great  majority  of  pupils,  especially  in  our  city,  is 
deprived  of  that  physical  training  which  sharpens  the  senses,  gives 
exercise  to  the  bodily  powers  and  develops  executive  ability. 

For  many  years  past  it  was  evident  to  many  members  of  the 
School  Board  that  our  education  was  too  much  from  books,  instead 
of  from  things,  that  it  seemed  to  open  the  way  to  the  professions 
rather  than  to  manual  occupations,  that  it  produced  a  distaste,  even 
a  disrespect  for  manual  labour,  and  that  it  did  not  help  the  pupil 
to  discover  his  latent  possibilities,  as  it  should  have  done. 
Influenced   by  these  considerations,   they    established    a  Manual 
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Training  School  for  boys  in  1891.  This  was,  probably,  the  first 
Manual  Training  School  in  the  Dominion,  connected  with  a  public 
school  system,  for  purely  educational  purpo:3es. 

For  the  last  ten  years  this  school  has  been  in  continuous  and  suc- 
cessful operation,  popular  among  the  pupils,  and  an  experiment  of 
interest  to  outside  educationists. 

With  only  one  teacher,  the  privileges  of  this  department  had  to 
be  confined  Uy  the  boys  of  Grade  VIII.,  nearly  all  of  whom  took  a 
•course  of  two  hours  a  week,  for  one  year. 

In  the  meantime  educationists  abroad  were  beginning  to  recog- 
nize the  fact,  that  the  pupil's  training  should,  of  course,  enable  him 
to  know  much  that  he  would  not  know  otherwise;  but  that  it 
should  also  enable  him  to  see  much  that  he  would  not  otherwise 
see,  and  to  do  much  that  he  would  not  otherwise  do. 

Sir  William  McDonald's  generous  support  of  this  neglected  factor 
of  an  all* round  education  has  so  greatly  stimulated  public  interest, 
that  we  thought  it  desirable  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  time 
to  extend  our  work  in  this  direction.  You  will,  therefore,  be  pleased 
to  learn,  that  we  have  in  course  ot*  construction,  in  a  central  locality, 
a  two  story  building,  costing  about  $16,000. 

The  upper  story  is  to  be  devoted  to  Domestic  Science,  and  the 
first  story  to  drawing,  wood- work,  wood  turning  and  forge  work. 
The  building  and  equipment  will  fully  justify  the  liberal  grant 
made  by  the  Nova  Scotia  Government  to  the  City  for  the  encour- 
agement of  a  most  practical  education.  The  additional  cost  to  the 
School  Board  will  be  but  trifling. 

Reception  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York. 

The  demonstration  in  connection  with  the  reception  of  the  Duke 
And  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York,  was  used  by  the  Board  to  make 
a  lasting  impression  of  loyalty  on  the  school  children,  never,  we 
trust,  to  be  forgotten.  About  6  000  children  were  massed  on  a  stand, 
erected  on  the  north  common,  and  during  the  royal  review,  sang 
patriotic  songs,  waving  flags  and  cheering  most  heartily  their  future 
king  and  queen. 

Officials. 

It  is  with  very  great  pleasure  that  the  Board  record  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  efficient  services  of  Supervisor  McKay  and  Secretary 
Wilson,  with  the  hope  that  these  gentlemen  may  be  long  spared  to 
43erve  the  Board,  in  their  respective  positions. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  L.  WOOD, 

Chairman. 
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SUPERVISOR'S   REPORT. 


To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Board  of  School  Commie- 
sionera  for  the  City  of  Halifax : 

Gentlemen, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  statistics  relating  to 
the  schools  of  the  City  of  Halifax  for  the  year  ended  31st  July. 
1901,  together  with  such  other  information  regarding  them  aa 
seemed  desirable,  and  suggestions  for  their  improvement. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  following  conspectus,  the  entire  system 
comprises  151  departments : 


Class. 


Academy 


High  School 


Common  Schools. 


Kindergarten 


Reformatories. . . . 


Manual 


Evening 


6 


135 


No.  and  Grade  of  Teachers. 


{ 


4  Academic. 
2  First-class. 

2  Unlicensed  assistants — specialists  in 
Modern  Languages  and  Drawing. 

1  Academic. 

2  First- class. 

6  Academic* 

49  First-class. 

75  Second-class. 

5  Third-class. 


1  Second-class. 


{ 


1  Second-class.  Industrial  School. 
1  Third-class   St.  Patrick's  Home. 

1  First-class, — a    specialist  in   Man- 
ual Training. 
1  A  specialist  in  Domestic  Science. 

Diploma  from  South  Kensin£^n,Eng. 
1  Assistant,  First-class. 


2  First-class.  Teachersfrom  the  day  Schools 


*One  of  these  departments,  viz.  St.  Patrick's  Boys'  School,  has  classes  in  Grades 
IX.  and  X.     (High  School  Work). 
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We  have,  therefore,  9  departments  engaged  in  high  school  work, 
and  135  in  common  school  work,  I  kindergarten,  2  manual  training 
schools,  2  schools  for  delinquents,and  2  evening  schools,  in  all  151 
departments  and  148  teachers,  of  whom  3  are  unlicensed  specialists. 
There  is  besides,  1  licensed  assistant  in  the  School  of  Domestic 
Science. 

The  Evening  Schools  are  usually  open  only  during  the  months 
of  December,  January  and  February. 

In  the  month  of  May,  a  large  number  of  children  who  reached 
the  legal  school  age,  or  who  were  detained  at  home  by  the  cold 
weather,  applied  for  admission  to  the  Primary  departments.  To 
prevent  over-crowding,  five  temporary  departments  were  provided 
until  summer  holidays,  after  which  the  more  advanced  pupils  were 
graded  into  higher  departments.  The  schools  requiring  such  depart- 
ments were  Richmond,  Young  St,  A.lbro  St.,  St.  Patrick's  Girls*  and 
Compton  Avenue.  There  were  only  134  departments  open  for  the 
whole  year. 

The  Number  o^  Teachers  and  Pupils  for  the  Years  Ending 

1900  AND  1901  Compared. 
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00 


A.  (Academic) . . 

B.  (First  class)  . 

C.  (Second  class) 

D.  (Third  class) . 


1900. 


«   go 


A.  f  Academic) . . 

B.  (First  class)  . 

C.  (Second  class) 

D.  (Third  class) . 


00 


Male 

Femaie 

No.  of  Departments 


Having  Normal  School  Diploma 

No.  of  Teaching  Days 

No.  of  Pupils  enrolled 

No.  over  15  years  of  age 

No.  under  15  years  of  age 

No  of  Boys 

No  of  Girls 

Grand  Total  Days'  Attendance . 

Average  present  daily 

Percentage  of  attendance 

No.  of  Pupils  daily  present  with 

each  teacher  on  an  average . 

Cost  per  Pupil 


4 
C 
1 
1 


2 

43 

78 

5 


12 
128 
140 


57 

204 

7655 

428 

7227 

3848 

3807 

1033172 

5171 

67 

36 
S12  90 


1901. 


5 
4 
1 
1 


1 

45 
76 


11 
127 
138 


62 

203 

7462 

323 

7139 

3730 

3732 

1021856 

5139.  () 

72 

37 
813  37 


Inc'se. 


1 

SO  47 


Dec'se* 


1 
2 


1 
1 
2 


1 

193 

105 

88 

118 

75 

11316 

31.4 
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1900. 


1901. 


Inc'se. 


Dec'se. 


8 

» 

O 

CO 

PS 

< 

O 
O 

CO 


County  Acadetny,  Grade  D,  124; 

C,  97;  B  99.     Total 

County  Academy,  Grade  D,  122; 

C.  115;B  96.     Total 

High  Schools.  Grade  D,  48 ;  C, 

39;   B,  8.     Total 

High  Schools,  Grade  — ,   74 ;  C, 

15;  B  17.    Total 

Percentage   of  pupils  in    High 

School   studies 

Academy — Cost  per  pupil 


333 


320 


106 

5.6 
$  30  58 


95 


5.6 
S  35  38 


.1 
80 


la 


11 


The  most  striking  fact  revealed  by  these  tables  is  thQ  large  de- 
crease in  school  attendance,  viz.,  193  in  the  common  schools  and  13^ 
in  the  academy,  making  a  total  decrease  of  206  in  the  enrolment. 

The  year  1894  showed  an  increase  of  252  and  the  succeeding 
years  an  increase  of  109,  102,  202,  26,  38,  and  47  respectively,  but 
now  we  have  a  decrease  of  193. 

In  order  that  any  new  school  building  erected  may  be  properly^ 
located  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  centre  of  population  is  mov- 
ing  to  the  west  and  north.  At  one  time  the  National  and  Acadian 
Schools  had  over  400  pupils  enrolled.  In  1893  the  National  School 
was  closed  and  the  Acadian  has  now  but  14G  pupils.  In  1887 
Compton  Avenue  school  had  but  299  pupils;  now  it  has  602. 
Acadian  School  has  one  vacant  room.  Alexandra  a  comparatively 
new  school,  will  in  less  than  three  months  have  one  room  vacant, 
and  next  year  possibly  two. 

The  trend  in  this  direction  may  be  clearly  seen  from  the  following 
table : 
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Net  Decrease  206. 


School. 

Rnrolment. 

Increase. 

1900. 

1901. 

Decreaae. 

Academy 

333 

44 
162 

33 
590 
705 
172 
350 
577 

44 
273 
109 

49 
596 

69 
117 
262 
433 
539 
554 
608 

88 
256 
211 
682 

51 

81 

320 

31 

146 

28 

572 

676 

168 

370 

602 

50 

275 

85 

45 

584 

60 

109 

251 

399 

527 

567 

639 

77 

251 

207 

648 

41 

54 

18 

Academy  Preparatory 

Acadian 

18 

16 

Africville . . 

5 

Albro  St 

18 

Alexandra  

29 

Beech  St 

if 

Bloomfield 

20 

25 

6 

2 

Comnton  Ave 

Industrial 

LeMarchantSt 

Marvville 

24 

Mavnard  St   

if 

Morris  St 

12 

OrDhnnaere  Prot 

9 

R.  Catholic. . . 

8 

Richmond 

*        *••••••• 

11 

St.  Mary's  Boys' 

Girls' 

34 

12 

St.  Patrick's  Boys' 

Girls' 

Home 

Summer  St 

13 
31 

ii" 

5  . 

Tower  Boad 

4 

Young  St ! 

Acadian  Night 

St.  Patrick's  Night 

34 
10 
27 

Totals 

7988 

7782 

97 

303 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  regularity  of  attendance  has  increased 
from  67  to  72  per  cent.  This  improvement  may  be  fairly  attri- 
buted to  amendments  in  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Act.  This 
Act  might,  however,  be  even  more  strictly  enforced,  with  good 
results  to  the  ratepayers  and  without  any  hardship  to  the  truants 
or  to  any  parents  who  are  honestly  trying  to  give  their  children  the 
advantage  in  the  struggle  of  life  of  a  good  public  school  education. 

It  is  generally  admitted  by  those  who  have  given  attention  to 
the  subject  that  the  majority  of  truants,  if  left  to  themselves, 
would  lead  useless  lives  or  become  criminals,  but  that  if  placed  in 
suitable  institutions  for  a  sufficiently  long  period  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  them   would  become  good  citizens.     Reformatories  are 
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cheaper  than  prisons.  A  strict  enforcement  of  the  Compulsory 
Attendance  Act  would  therefore  ultimately  benefit  the  general 
ratepayer  by  lessening  the  number  of  criminals,  while  it  would  be 
the  means  of  making  happy  many  lives  that  would  otherwise  be 
blasted.  Experience  has  proved  that  punishment  for  inexcusable 
non-attendance  has  a  most  beneficial  deterrent  efiect  upon  those 
who  have  a  tendency  to  this  fault.  This  is  perhaps  its  most  useful 
result  Besides,  it  is  a  great  gain  to  all  the  other  pupils  of  the 
schools  to  have  them  protected  from  those  whose  conduct  in  the 
school  room  is  generally  a  disturbing  element;  preventing  the 
teacher  from  doing  her  best  work,  and  leading  the  weaker  pupils 
astray. 

Changes  in  the  Teaching  Staff. 


Re9ignations : — 

Sr.  Josephine,           Grade  C  from  2nd 

dept.  Maryville  School. 

8r.  F.  Borgia, 

{{ 

c 

t( 

2nd 

{< 

St  Mar/s  Girls'  School 

«r.  Rita, 

« 

C 

(( 

6th 

(( 

St.  Patrick's  Girls'  School. 

Miss  B.  M.  Lawrence, 

<c 

C 

ct 

5th 

(( 

Summer  St.  School. 

Mr.  C  W.  Brown, 

c< 

B 

(r 

2nd  B  " 

Morris  St.  School. 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Etter, 

k( 

C 

« 

Africville  School. 

Mr.  George  Ross, 

(I 

B 

<( 

1st 

(( 

Acadian  School. 

Miss  J.  B.  Campbell, 

tl 

D 

u 

2nd 

u 

Le  Marchant  St.  School. 

AppointmerUs  : 

Mr.  Edw.  Ciimmings,  ra..  Grade  A.  Norm.  Sch.  to  2nd  dept.  St.  Mary's 
Boys'  School. 
'  8r.  Alonzo,        Grade  B  Norm.  Sch.  to  6th  dept.  St.  Patrick's  Girls'  Sch. 
8r.  Ernestine,         "     B  "  10th   "      St.  Mary's  Girl  School. 

St.  Delphine,  "     C  "  "  4th  G  "      Young  St.  School. 

Miss  J.  C.  Tynan,    "     B  "  "5th     "      Summer  St  School. 

Miss  B.  Connor,     "     B  "  "  Asst.  Domestic  Science  School 

J.  B.  McCarthy,  b.a.,  b.8c.,  B,  to  Academy  Nat.  Science. 

Transferred : — 

Miss  J.  R.  McArthur,  from  2nd  to  1st.  dept.  Acadian  School. 

St.  Felix,  from  4th  G  dept.  Young  St.  School  to  2nd  dept.  Maryville  Sch. 

Sr.  Electa,  from  10th  to  2nd  dept.  St  Mary's  Girls'  School 

Sr.  Raphael,  from  12th  dept.  St.  Patrick's  Girls'  School  to  6th  G  dept 

Young  St.  School. 
Sr.  Leo,  from  6th  dept  Young  St.  School  to  8th  dept  St  Mary's  Girls' 

School. 
Sr.  R.  Vincent,  from  8th  dept  St  Mary's  Girls'  School  to  12th  dept  St 

Patrick's  Girls'  School 
Miss  T.  Sullivan,  from  8th  dept  St  Mary's  Boys'  School  to  5th  dept 

Summer  St  School 
Miss  J.  C.  Tynan,  from  5th  dept   Summer  St  School  to  8th  dept  St 

Mary's  Boys'  School. 
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Temporary  Teachers : — 

Miss  M.  Spencer,      Grade  B,  Albro  St.  School. 

Miss  F.  O'Donnell,  m.d.,  *'  C,  Bloomfield  School. 

Miss  E.  Boreham,  "   B,  Compton  Avenue  School. 

Miss  W.  Head,  "    C,  Richmond  School. 

Sr.  A.  Berchman,  "  D,  St.  Patrick's  Girls'  School. 


Leave  of  Absence  : — 

Miss  I.  M.  Wis  well,  1  year,  illness. 

Mr.  G.  Ross,  1  year,  illness. 

Mr.  P.  O'Hearn,  2  months,  illness. 

The  Academy. 

The  course  of  work  in  the  Academy  does  not  present  any  new 
features  this  year,  except  perhaps  in  the  greater  and  more  syste- 
matic attention  given  to  laboratory  work  in  botajiy,  physics,  physio- 
logy, and  especially  chemistry.  The  new  science  teacher,  Mr.  J.  B. 
McCarthy,  B.  A.,  B.  Sc,  of  King's  College,  is  well  qualified  for  his 
work.  He  is  not  a  narrow  specialist,  but  has  a  good  all-round 
knowledge  of  the  various  subjects  of  science  which  he  has  to  teach, 
so  that  he  is  enabled  to  make  the  proper  correlations  and  thus 
economize  the  time  and  energy  of  his  students.  There  is  no  part 
of  their  work  which  they  seem  to  enjoy  more  than  the  afternoon  in 
the  laboratory,  gaining  those  clear  sense  images  and  vivid  toncepts 
which  make  the  text-hook»  something  more  to  them  than  mere 
words.  No  teacher  could  be  more  devoted  to  his  work.  His  sub- 
jects require  that  in  addition  to  studying  how  to  present  them  most 
effectively  a  large  amount  of  extra  lime  must  be  given  to  the  pre- 
paration of  experiments  for  next  day's  demonstrations  in  class. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  much  of  the  industrial  prosperity  of 
our  country  depends  upon  technical  education,  of  which  science  is 
the  basis,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  School  Board  will  be  generous 
in  its  support  of  this  department,  and  make  it  possible  to  give  the 
students  something  more  substantial  than  a  book-knowledge  to 
enable  them  to  pass  successful  exauiinations. 

Provincial  Examination  Results. 
1900.  1901. 


Oradb. 

No 
Enrolled. 

No. 
applied  for 
Exam. 

Obtained 

Grade  ap> 

pliod  for. 

ObtaiiMd 
grade. 

No. 
Enrolled. 

No. 

applied  for 

Exam. 

ObUlned 
Gnuie  ap- 
plied for. 

Obtained 
(Trade. 

D 
C 
B 

122 

115 

96 

87 
91 
70 

79 
80 
59 

91 
90 
59 

124 
97 
99 

80 
67 
66 

66 
63 
49 

70 
76 
49 

Total. 

333 

248 

218 

240 

320 

213 

17H 

195 

170 
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1900.   1901. 

Per  cent  applying  for  examination 74  66 

"         of  B*8  obtaining  grade  applied  for 84  74 

"  C's  *'  •*  88  94 

"  D's  "  "  91  82 

"  ''  all  candidates  obtaining  grade  applied  for.  . .  88  83 

"  enrolled  pupils  "  "         . .  65  58 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a  smaller  number  of  pupils  than  usual 
applied  for  t  xaniination,  and  that  with  the  exception  of  Grade  C 
there  was  a  smaller  percentage  of  passes.  In  grade  C  out  of  67 
applicants  only  4  failed.  Business  men  more  than  ever  before  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  a  high  school  education,  and  consequently  a 
larger  number  than  usual  of  the  Academy  students  obtained  situ- 
ations before  the  end  of  the  school  year.  High  school  pupils  do 
not  appear  to  advantage  when  they  first  enter  an  office,  but  it  is 
found  that  their  superior  mental  discipline  soon  enal>le  them  to 
outstrip  their  less  favored  competitors. 

Academy  Library. 

All  the  teachers  of  the  Academy  deserve  much  credit  for  their 
continuous  and  successful  efforts  in  securing  a  good  library  for  the 
use  of  their  students  and  for  the  way  in  which  it  is  utilized  in- 
supplementing  the  work  of  the  class  rooms.  The  students  are  form- 
ing habits  of  correct  reading  and  of  consulting  the  library  for  ad- 
ditional information.  They  are  learning  to  appreciate  good  litera- 
ture. The  school  that  forms  in  the  pupil  a  desire  for  only  good 
reading,  that  forms  the  habit  of  utilizing  the  library  and  that  gives 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage,  may  be  said 
to  have  educated  him  ;  but  not  otherwise. 

Much  of  the  success  of  this  library  is  due  to  the  good  literary 
taste  of  the  librarian,  Mr.  J.  W.  Logan,  and  to  his  untiring  efforts 
in  bringing  the  best  books  to  the  notice  of  the  pupils. 

The  defects  in  the  training  given  in  the  Academy  to  which  I 
referred  somewhat  fully  in  my  last  report  still  remain.  They  will 
no  doubt  be  removed  as  si^on  as  public  opinion  becomes  sufficiently 
enlightened  to  demand  improvement. 

St.  Patrick's  High  School. 

Provincial  examination  results. 


No. 
Enrolled. 

No.  applied  for 
Examination. 

Obtained  Grade 
applied  for. 

ObtainMl 
Grade. . 

D 
C 
B 

62 

28 
8 

23 

27 

8 

12 

16 

7 

20 

17 

7 

Total . . 

98 

58 

35 

44 
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1901, 

Per  cent  applying  for  examination 59 

of  B's  obtaining  grade  applied  for 87 

a^        "  "  '  59^ 

"  D  8        "  "  "         52 

all  candidates  obtaining  grade  applied  for 60 

"  enrolled  candidates  obtaining  grade  applied  for  . .  35 


(C 

II 

tt  II 

(I 


As  the  work  of  the  schools  has  been  along  the  same  lines  as  last- 
year,  and  as  it  has  not  varied  in  any  impottant  particulars,  it  does 
not  seem  necessary  that  I  should  enter  into  any  detailed  statements 
about  each  school,  which,  indeed,  could  be  but  little  more  than  a 
repetition  of  last  year's  report.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  the 
tendency  is  upward,  that  the  number  of  teachers  with  a  professional 
training  and  high  scholarship  is  gradually  increasing,  and  that  the 
moral  t)ne  and  faithfulness  of  the  pupils,  and  of  the  teachers  par- 
ticularly, was  never  higher. 

School  Exhibits. 


There  is  one  feature  of  last  yearn  work  deserving  of  special 
attention. — the  careful  preparation  made  for  a  good  exhibit  of  school 
work  at  the  Provincial  Exhibition.  It  was  the  best  ever  made  by 
the  Halifax  schools,  and  secured  25  uieJals  and  45  diplomas. 

The  best  work  was  done  in  drawing,  writing  and  sewing.  Early 
in  the  year  I  sent  for  prize  samples  of  drawing  from  Maiden, 
Massachusetts,  as  a  model  for  our  teachers  We  also  had  classes. in 
drawing,  taught  by  Mr.  Lewis  Smith,  who  has  .studied  the  most 
modern  developments  of  school  drawing,  arid  who  was  very  success- 
ful in  imparting  much  of  his  own  enthusiasm  for  the  subject.  The 
result  was  a  very  fine  exhibit  of  drawini^  from  several  schools,, 
particularly  object  drawing  from  Morris  St.,  and  original  designs 
from  St.  Patrick  s  Girls'  schools. 

The  modelling  was  also  good.  Several  schools  were  supplied  with 
clay  of  good  quality  from  Middle  Musquo^oboit.  It  was  noticed 
that  the  pupils  became  intensely  interCvSted,  showing  that  this  work 
appealed  to  a  natural  desire  in  the  child  to  be  doing  something  witb 
his  hands,  gaining  concrete  ideas  of  form,  and  developing  his  taste 
by  making  things  beautiful.  The  mo-^elling  was  awarded  prizes  in. 
several  grades.  I  would  recommend  that  provision  be  made  for  tha 
continuance  and  extension  of  this  form  of  hand  training.  A  natural 
history  exhibit  from  Mr.  Bnwn's  pupils  in  Morris  St.  school 
deserves  special  mention,  as  do  also  several  exhibits  of  the  same  kinct 
from  Compton  Avenue  and  Richmond  schools. 
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Reading. 

Id  our  common  schools  more  time  is  devoted  to  reading  than  to 
^ny  other  subject  except  Arithmetic.  And  yet  the  results  are  not 
«t  ail  satisfactory.  Generally  a  pupil  is  thought  to  be  a  good  reader 
if  he  can  pronounce  the  words  distinctly,  make  the  proper  pauses, 
^nd  give  the  correct  inflections  and  emphasis.  But  this  is  a  mis- 
take ;  the  essential  factor  in  reading  is  the  power  of  obtaining 
thought  through  the  written  characters.  The  pupil  is  a  good  reader 
if  the  printed  words  readily  call  up  in  his  mind  the  intended  con- 
cepts vividly  and  properly  related.  Many  of  our  teachers  do  not 
regard  reading  as  a  process  of  thought-getting,  and  consequently 
they  very  improperly  devote  their  energies  mainly  to  the  outward 
form,  tone,  accent,  enunciation,  etc.,  and  neglect  "  the  hicjher  educa- 
tional process  that  would  stimulate  and  regulate  the  lower  visual 
:and  motor  activities  over  words  and  in  speech." 

In  speaking,  the  more  we  concentrate  our  attention  upon  the 
thought,  the  more  effective  will  be  the  form  in  which  it  will  be  ex- 
pressed. In  reading,  likewise,  the  enunciation,  inflection  and  em- 
phasis may  be  largely  left  to  take  care  of  themselves  if  the  thought 
is  interesting  and  clearly  apprehended. 

In  this  connection  permit  me,  more  especially  for  the  benefit  of 
the  teachers,  to  call  attention  to  the  following  maxims  : 

1.  The  association  of  the  word  and  the  idea  is  the  beginning  of 
learning  to  read. 

2.  The  written  word  must  come  with  a  real  message  to  the  mind 
and  heart  of  the  pupil.  It  must  have  repetitions  but  with  endless 
variety. 

3.  Interest  in  content,  when  it  is  properly  sustained,  is  the 
efficient  means  in  the  mastery  of  language  forms. 

4.  Children  are  most  interested, — 

(a)  In  humanity  and  its  activities,  especially  in  children. 

(b)  In  nature,  especially  whatever  in  nature  exhibits  life 

and  movement. 

5.  Materials  for  reading  should  be  chosen  from  literature  and 
nature  study,  and  should  be  adapted  to  the  child's  stage  of  develop- 
ment. 

6.  The  first  reading  lessons  should  be  from  the  blackboard  and 
should  consist  of  simple  statements  in  the  children's  own  words  of 
what  they  have  observed  during  the  nature  lessons  £»iven  to  supply 
interesting  material  for  reading,  and  to  form  the  basis  for  future 
43cience  teaching. 
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7.  In  preparation  for  every  reading  lesson  the  teacher  should 
ascertain  that  the  pupils  are  possessed  of  the  necessary  apperceiving 
ideaa 

8.  The  reading  lessons  should  not  consist  of  random  selections*' 
They  should  as  far  as  possible  be  related  to  each  other  and  to  other 
subjects  of  the  course,  so  that  to-day's  lesson  may  be  apperceived  by 
means  of  yesterday's  lesson,  and  furnish  the  apperceiving  ideas  for 
to-morrow's  lesson. 

By  this  means  interest  will  be  deepened,  vital  relations  will  be- 
observed,  and  the  parts  of  knowledge  will  be  organically  united 
and  made  more  available. 

"  Reading  should  be  throughout  the  grades  the  most  delightful 
work  of  the  day,  as  it  is  the  most  important  when  teachers  give- 
their  whole  thought  to  the  great  central  ideational  process ;  then 
will  excellent  devices  multiply  which  will  give  interest  and  zest^ 
making  reading  attractive  from  the  very  beginning,  so  that  a  lovo 
for  books  will  begin  in  the  primary  grade,  and  a  true  literary  taste- 
find  its  genesis  there." 

Ouu  Common  School  Text-Books. 

As  a  matter  of  course  text-books  should  always  be  made  to  suit 
the  particular  stage  of  development  reached  by  the  pupils  who  are^ 
to  use  them.  But  it  is  almost  equally  necessary  to  take  into 
account  the  teacher.  For  the  most  part  the  ideal  text-book  can  be^ 
used  to  the  best  advantage  only  by  the  ideal  teacher.  To  get  the^ 
best  results  from  the  average  teacher  it  is  sometimes  necessary  that 
the  text-book  should  be  modified  to  correct  his  defects.  The  poorer 
the  teachei*  the  more  the  pupil  stands  in  need  of  a  text-book  con- 
taining information  which  the  teacher  is  not  fitted  to  impart  VW 
shall  find  a  good  illustration  of  this  in  the  teaching  of  History. 

As  the  conditions  of  no  two  schools  are  exactly  alike  we  cannot 
have  text-books  perfectly  suited  to  all,  nor  concerning  the  merits  of 
which  all  will  agree.  There  are  few  things  more  difficult  thaa 
ascertaining  the  true  value  of  a  text- book.  It  implies  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  child  psychology  and  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
the  subjects,  un  acquaintance  with  the  conditions  under  which  the 
book  is  to  be  used,  actual  practice  in  the  use  of  the  book  in  these 
conditions,  a  consensus  of  the  opinions  of  skilled  teachers  who  have 
used  the  book  in  diffrrent  circumstances,  thu  power  of  drawinor 
sound  conclusions,  and  an  entire  freedom  from  prejudice  or  selfish 
motives  arising  from  the  hope  of  pecuniary  gain.  Without  sucb 
qualifications  and  careful  scientific  investigation  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous for  even  the  best  qualified  educationist  to  give  pronounced 
opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  text-books  now  in  use,  or  of  othera 
whose  claims  may  be  urged  by  anxious  book  agents. 
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In  forming  the  opinions  which  I  am  about  to  express  I  endeavored 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  realize  all  the  requisite  conditions.  The 
teachers  of  the  city,  many  of  them  with  college  degrees  and  a  pro- 
fessional training  at  the  Normal  School,  have  been  testing  these 
books  in  their  class-rooms  for  years.  I  have  utilized  their  experience 
in  modifying,  correcting  and  enlarging  my  own  views  Those  con- 
clusions, on  which  there  is  a  general  agi*eement,  should  be  of  some 
value.  At  our  teachers*  meetings  the  merits  and  demerits  of  our  text- 
books were  discussed.  By  unanimous  resolution  I  was  requested 
to  formulate  the  views  which  I  had  presented  as  being  substantially 
A  correct  expression  of  their  opinions. 

Readers. 

Reading  is  undoubtedly  the  mo^t  impoitant  subject  taught  in 
our  schools.  Every  other  department  of  school  work  is  influenced 
for  good  by  favorable  impressions  towards  learning  produced  at  first 
by  attractive  readers  and  skilful  teaching,  followed  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  habit  of  reading  attentively  and  intelligently  and  the 
living  appreciation  of  good  literature. 

Beginning  with  the  primers  then,  they  should  be  printed  on  good 
paper  in  clear  bold  type.  Special  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the 
text  properly  illustrated  with  goofd  pictures,  some  of  which  should 
be  colored  to  make  the  pages  bright  and  attractive.  The  sentences 
should  be  constructed  so  as  to  suit  the  phono-analytic  plan  of  teach- 
ing. They  should  be  so  related  to  each  other  as  to  form  a  connected 
story  of  the  greatest  possible  interest  to  the  pupil.  Every  lesson 
should  contain  a  few  new  words  introduced  systematically  and 
printed  separately  at  the  beginning  of  the  lessons  both  in  script  and 
in  ordinary  type.  A  few  simple  nursery  rhymes,  fables  and  fairy 
tales  should  find  a  place  towards  the  end  of  the  Primer  or  in  a  sup- 
plementary reader  for  use  in  the  first  year. 

In  nearly  all  these  points  our  prescribed  primers  are  very  defi- 
cient and  very  much  inferior  to  many  other  primers  in  use  else- 
where. 

In  the  Readers  for  the  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  grades  the  selections  are 
not  of  sufficient  literary  merit  and  interest.  These  books  would  be 
better  liked  by  the  children,  they  would  produce  better  ethical  re- 
sults and  create  a  taste  for  good  literature  if  they  contained  more 
of  the  mytho-poetic  elements,  carefully  selected,  which  appeal  to  the 
child's  heart  at  this  critical  stage  of  hi->  development.  The  4th  and 
5th  Readers  contain  many  selections  from  the  best  authors.  They 
are,  however,  too  scrappy  and  are  not  well-adapted  to  lead  the  pupil 
to  the  reading  of  the  larger  works  from  which  they  are  taken.  A 
few  of  them  are  geographical  descriptions — not  of  countries  in  which 
we  are  most  interested. 
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Readers  for  Canadian  children  should  contain  something  about 
Canadian  scenery  and  resources,  about  our  great  statesmen  and 
warriors,  and  something  of  our  literature  in  orJer  that  love  of 
country  might  be  developed. 

If  definitions  of  words  are  ^iven  they  should  first  be  the  nearest 
synonyms  and  then  the  special  meaning,  By  giving  the  accidental 
meaning  only,  as  is  frequently  done  in  these  Readers,  a  false  associ- 
atior^  of  words  is  formed  which  often  in  after  life  leads  the  pupil 
astray. 

In  short  these  Readers  are  not  well  calculated  to  create  a  love  for 
learning,  to  stimulate  the  imagination  and  ethic  conscience,  to 
awaken  thought,  to  fo:iter  patriotism  and  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  the 
beautiful  in  art  and  literature. 

We  should  have  three  or  four  of  the  best  modern  Primers  for  the 
first  grade,  two  Readers  for  the  second  grade  and  one  Reader  for 
«ach  of  the  other  grades — the  last  two  much  smaller  than  those 
now  in  use. 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  leading  educationists  have  been 
busy  trying  to  produce  better  Readers,  and  it  would  be  altogether 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  had  not  been  more  or  less  successful. 
By  utilizing  the  labors  of  others  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  surpass 
even  the  best  that  has  been  done.  In  such  a  fundamental  subject 
our  chiitlren  should  have  the  best  that  can  be  produced.  Our 
teachers  have  lost  all  interest  in  textbooks  which  were  prescribed 
before  some  of  them  were  born,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  children, 
would  receive  a  new  stimulus  and  do  better  work  if  they  could  have 
better  instruments  with  which  to  do  it. 

The  Spelling  Book  Superseded. 

The  Spelling  Book  Superseded  which  is  over  forty  years  old  is 
not  as  much  used  in  our  schools  as  it  should  be.  The  process  of 
learning  to  spell  may  be  much  shortened  by  mastering  its  difficulties 
in  classes.  At  least  one-half  of  this  cheap  little  book  is  well  suited 
for  this  purpose  and  might  with  great  advantage  be  utilized  to  a 
greater  extent  than  at  present. 

Health  Readeks,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

The  amount  of  information  regarding  physiology,  hygiene,  stimu- 
lants and  narcotics  contained  in  these  books  might  be  greatly  con- 
densed without  any  loss  of  clearness.  Children  soon  come  to  dislike 
a  difi*usive  style  such  as  we  find  here.  Pupils  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  would  find  no  difficulty  in  appreciating  and  profiting 
by  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  sanitation, 
hygiene,  contagious  diseases,  etc 
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Introduciory  Geography. 

This  iext-Vook  compares  favorably  with  any  others  on  this  sub- 
ject  that  I  have  seen.  The  descriptive  text  might  be  shortened  by 
taking  countries  with  similar  physical  conditions  in  groups.  Im- 
pot tant  principles  should  be  emphasized  more  stroncj^ly  and  unim- 
portant facts  eliminated  both  from  the  text  and  from  the  maps. 
More  attention  should  be  given  to  physiography. 

Canadian  History. 

History  should  be  taught  orally  and  by  the  laboratory  method. 
The  teacher  describes  vividly  the  events  which  he  wishes  the 
pupils  to  know.  He-  dwells  upon  the  most  important  facts  and 
shows  how  they  are  related  to  each  other.  He  excites  a  deep 
interest  in  some  topic  or  problem  and  asks  his  pupils  to  find  out  all 
about  it  for  themselves,  telling  them  what  books  to  consult.  He 
and  his  pupils  have  many  books  of  reference,  but  only  one  small 
text-book,  in  which  there  are  a  few  dates  and  in  which  the  lead- 
ing facts  are  set  out  with  due  regard  to  historical  perspective.  This 
text-book  will  contain  only  about  fifty  pages,  and  it  is  to  be  used 
only  for  review.  It  may  be  partly  memorized,  but  only  after  the 
mind  is  already  stored  with  historical  content  so  that  every  fact  in 
the  text- book  ca4s  up  a  whole  group  of  related  facts. 

If  the  teacher  is  not  qualified  to  teach  in  this  way,  or  if  she  has 
no  time  on  account  of  having  several  grades  and  too  much  work, 
then  it  is  necessary  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  a  moderately 
full  text-book  written  in  a  simple  and  graphic  style  entirely  within 
their  comprehension — a  text-book  in  which  the  relative  importance 
of  the  topics  will  be  shown  by  different  styles  of  type.  The  head- 
ings of  the  chapters  should  be  an  outline  of  their  contents.  Suit- 
able illustrations  should  help  the  pupil  to  a  vivid  mental  picture  of 
the  person**,  scenes  and  customs  described  in  the  text.  Nor  should 
a  short  table  of  topics  and  dates  be  omitted. 

Now  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  our  prescribed  text-book  on 
Canadian  History  cannot  be  made  to  suit  wither  class  of  teachers, 
that  in  fact  it  cannot  be  used  as  a  text-book.  Some  of  our  best 
teachers,  tinding  that  their  pupils  were  confused  and  disheartened 
by  its  use,  discarded  it  and  adopted  the  first  method  of  teaching 
which  I  have  described.  They  of  course  prepare,  at  considerable 
trouble  an  outline  course  of  lessons  for  their  pupils'  use,  to  follow 
their  oral  teaching.  Others  select  for  their  pupils  the  more  import- 
ant chapters  of  the  prescribed  book,  but  as  the  style  is  not  suited 
for  such  young  children  and  the  book  is  so  ponderous  the  result  is 
not  satisfactory. 

It  is  nevertheless  a  valuable  book,  and  several  copies  of  it  should 
be  found  in  every  school  room  in  the  country.     The  story  of  the 
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makinjif  of  the  Dominion  is  well  told.  I  have  compared  it  earefally 
with  many  of  the  other  histories  and  do  not  hesitate  to  give  it  a 
first  place.  Used  as  a  text-book,  however,  it  is  not  calculated  to 
make  our  own  history  a  popular  subject  in  school.  It  has  a  place — 
^n  important  place  as  a  book  of  reference. 

Brief  History  of  England. 

English  History  is  now  studied  in  our  schools  with  much  more 
pleasure  than  formerly,  and  probably  therefore  with  more  profit. 
This  is  because  in  this  subject  the  method  was  adopted  three  years 
ago  which  is  now  recommended  for  Canadian  History.  When  the 
"Outlines  of  British  History,"  a  valuable  and  well-written  book, 
but  advanced  in  style  and  full  of  details,  was  replaced  by  the  simple 
outlines  which  we  use  now,  English  Hi^^tory  ceased  to  be  dreary 
druduery. 

Lessons  in  English. 

Formerly,  teachers  seemed  to  think  that  a  practical  knowledge 
of  English  was  best  acquired  by  the  study  of  grammar,  parsing  and 
analysis.  Much  time  was  therefore  devoted  to  these  subjects.  Of 
all  the  books  prescribed  for  the  common  schools  the  English  Gram- 
mar was  the  most  ciifficult  and  abstruse.  The  dissatisfaction  with 
it  became  so  great  at  last  that  it  had  to  be  abancloned,  and  in  its 
place  we  have  '*  Lessons  in  English."  It  is  suggestive  as  to  im- 
provod  methods  of  teaching  English  in  the  common  schools,  and  in 
that  respect  it  is  likely  to  be  of  great  use  to  the  teachers.  ITiey 
complain  of  its  want  of  method.  It  does  not  give  that  amount  of 
attention  to  grammar  which  is  required  to  prepare  pupils  for  ex- 
amination or  tor  higher  language  work  such  as  Latin.  If,  then,  it 
is  to  be  used  by  the  pupils,  it  should  have  a  grammatical  supple- 
ment, or  we  should  have  a  small  book  on  grammar  prep. i red  with 
special  reference  to  the  "  English  Grammar  "  of  the  Academy  and 
High  Schools. 

Home  Lessons. 

As  the  vast  luajcrity  of  parents,  teachers,  and  well  disposed 
pupils  are  in  favor  of  reasonable  home  lessons,  it  might  be  well 
to  give  some  prominence  (I)  to  the  characteristics  of  suitable  Home 
Lessons,  and  (It)  to  the  arguments  in  their  favor. 

I. — 1.  The  home  lessons  assigned  shou'd  be  so  easy  that  pupils 
could  master  them  without  help  and  so  interesting  that  they  are 
likely  to  learn  them. 

2.  Home  lessons  should  be  definite  and  admit  of  easy  correction, 
as,  (a)  Reproduction  of  some  portion  of  the  day's  work,  (h) 
Preparation  for  next  days  work,  like  spelling,  map-drawing, 
memory  work  (recitation,  dates,  rules,  tables,  exceptions  in 
grammar."^ 
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80  difficult  to  form  that  it  can  scarcely  be  started  too  soon  in  school 
life. 

8.  Home  lessons  have  received  the  approval  of  all  the  great 
educationists  of  the  worM,  As  examples  let  me  mention  Page,  of 
America;  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  of  England;  and  Diesterweg,  of 
Germany. 

In  the  carefully  revised  regulations  recently  sent  to  teachers 
English  Department  of  Education,  I  find  the  following: — 

Home  lessons  should  be  used  "  to  illustrate  and  to  fix  in  the  mem- 
ory lessons  which  have  already  been  explained  in  school,  rather  than 
to  break  new  ground  or  to  call  lor  a  new  mental  effort.  This  purpoe-e 
is  served  by  lessons  of  a  simple  and  definite  character — a  sum,  a  short 
practical  extract  a  list  of  names  or  dates,  a  letter,  an  outline  map,  a 
parsing  exercise,  such  as  may  he  readily  prepared  in  halt  an  hour, 
and  may  admit  of  easy  testing  and  correction  on  the  following  day. 
When  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  the  home  task  is  found  to  have 
a  very  valuable  effect,  not  only  in  helping  the  scholar  and  so  en- 
couraging the  habit  of  application,  but  also  awakening  on  the  part 
of  the  parents  an  interest  in  the  school  work." 

If  home  lessons  were  discontinued  our  pupils  would  lose  much  of 
the  little  power  of  initiation  and  mental  independence  which  they 
now  possess.  In  our  city  schools  we  help  the  pupils  too  much  and 
cram  them  with  facts  to  enable  them  to  pass  examinations  well,  and 
there  to;i  often  the  matter  stops.  We  should  look  more  to  the 
formation  of  character,  of  good  habits  of  study,  of  self-reliance,  of 
getting  at  reasons  and  fundamental  principles  Pupils  must  be 
taught  to  tolerate  hard  work  and  even  to  enjoy  it,  to  enjoy  the 
mastering  of  diflSculties.  They  should  be  led  to  ask  questions,  to 
originate  problems  as  well  as  to  solve  them. 

It  is  evident  then,  that  the  important  question  for  us  is  : — How 
shall  we  wisely  assign  home  lessons,  prepare  the  pupils  to  learn 
them  with  intelligence  and  pleasure,  and  accurately  ascertain  the 
resvlt  next  day,  to  the  end  that  thoroughness  may  be  secured  and 
slipshod  habits  of  study  avoided.  Home  lessons  have  no  value  and 
encourage  t;arelessness  unless  they  are  thoroughly  examined.  Honest 
teachers  will,  before  assigning  home  lessons  think  carefully  whether 
they  have  time  and  strength  to  examine  them  all  critically. 

"  Book-work  for  lessons  has  obvious  advantages.  It  is  definite. 
It  puts  into  a  concise  and  rememberable  form,  it  focuses,  so  to 
speak,  much  of  what  is  treated  discursively  in  oral  lessons.  It  can 
be  revised  again  and  again,  as  often  as  is  necessary,  until  it  is 
understood.  Just  as  oral  te€iching  is  the  main  instrument  for 
awakening  intelligence,  so  book-work  is  the  chief  safeguard  for  ac- 
curacy, clearness  of  impression  and  permanence.  We  cannot  do 
without   either.      It  is  however  the  best  teachers  who  are  most   in 
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danger  of  undervaluing  set  lessons  from  books.  It  is  the  worst  or 
at  least  the  common  place,  the  indolent,  the  uninspired  teachers  who 
have  a  constant  tendency  to  overvalue  them.  It  is  the  easiest  of 
all  forms  of  teaching  to  set  a  book-lesson,  and  to  say,  '  go  and  pre- 
pare it/  It  is  because  it  is  so  easy  that  a  ^ood  teacher  will  always 
exercise  special  watchfulness  over  himself  and  ask  before  setting  a 
lesson.     *Is  this  really  the  be-it  way  of  effecting  my  purpose  V 


Sir  Joshua  Fitch. 


Drawing. 


The  possibility  of  human  progress  in  knowledge,  arts  and  science 
is  mainly  conditioned  by  the  perfection  and  command  that  man  has 
of  the  instrumentalities  used  to  express  thought  Drawing  was 
used  for  that  purpose  throughout  all  the  ages  before  writing  was 
thought  of,  and  now  more  than  ever  before,  notwithstanding  the 
perfection  of  other  methods  of  communicating  ideas. 

The  ability  to  draw  is  a  necessity  for  the  artisan  who  would 
excel,  a  delight  for  the  man  of  culture,  and  an  advantage  to  every 
one.  It  is  a  language  that  can  be  read  by  everybody.  Within  the 
range  of  its  application  it  is  capable  of  conveying  the  idea  intended 
with  great  fidelity  and  impresaivene^s. 

A  knowledge  of  mechanical  drawing  and  designing  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  nearly  all  the' industrial 
arts.  Without  a  knowledge  of  dcttigning  many  of  the  world's  most 
important  industries  would  cease.  In  the  common  schools  of 
Germany  the  teaching  of  drawing  for  three  hours  a  week  is  obliga- 
tory. In  Scotland  under  the  new  code,  and  I  think  in  England  as 
well,  drawing  takes  rank  with  reading  and  arithmetic  as  one  of  the 
four  compulsory  subjects. 

A  good  knowledge  of  mechanical  drawing  or  designing,  the 
elements  of  which  should  be  easily  obtainable  in  any  good  school 
would  greatly  increase  the  earaing  power  of  every  boy  and  girl. 
The  apprentice  who  demonstrates  his  ability  to  read  working  draw- 
ings is  the  one  who  a  few  years  later  becomes  the  master  mechanic, 
foreman,  or  independent  employer  of  labor. 

* 

If  girls  were  taught  designing  new  fields  of  usefulness  and  pro- 
fitable employment  would  be  opened  to  them.  Many  homes  that 
are  now  unattractive  would  be  supplied  with  articles  of  comfort 
and  beauty. 

Drawing  is  one  of  the  best  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  teacher 
for  the  training  and  testing  of  the  powers  of  observation.  The  habit 
of  accurate  observation  is  one  of  the  best  that  can  be  formed  in 
early  life.  For  by  its  means  the  stock  of  elementary  perceptions, 
which  nupply  material  to  the  reasoning  and  imaginative  faculties^ 
is  greatly  increased  and  the  possessor  s  whole  future  intellectuality 
is  greatly  enriched. 
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Greater  power  of  seeini;  ^nrerally  means  greater  interest,  more 
enjoyment,  more  power,  more  profit.  The  pupil  who  Would  learn 
to  draw  well  must  carefully  note  the  object  as  a  whole,  the  relation 
of  the  parts  to  each  other,  and  more  minutely  each  part  in  itself. 
It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  pupils  who  have  formed  this 
habit  have  a  great  advantage  in  many  school  studies,  such  as  spell- 
ing, writing,  science,  &c.  The  ability  to  draw  well  and  to  under- 
stand drawings  is  particularly  useful  in  all  nature  studies.  The 
creative  imagination  trained  in  designing,  illustrating  and  pictorial 
composition  reacts  beneficially  in  the  learning  of  literature,  history, 
and  especially  geography. 

Drawing  is  the  most  important  instrument  we  possess  for  the 
deyelopment  of  the  sense  for  the  beautiful  both  in  form  and  in 
color. 

There  is  a  close  relationship  between  the  utility  of  an  object  and 
its  beauty  of  form,  and  in  many  cases  its  commercial  value  almost 
wholly  depends  upon  its  artistic  qualities.  The  individuals  or 
nations  that  put  the  most  art  into  their  wares  will  have  the  com- 
mand of  the  markets.  To  many  this  will  be  a  sufficient  reason  for 
fostering  art  work  in  our  schools. 

It  is  evident  then  that  drawing  by  being  an  effective  means  of 
cultivating  the  taste,  benefits  the  artisan  by  increasing  the  value  of 
his  wares ;  that  it  transfers  the  refinement  acquired  in  the  schools 
to  the  less  cultivated  homes,  and  that  in  general  it  greatly  increases 
capacity  for  enjoyment  and  elevates  morals. 

It  is  desirable,  perhaps  I  should  say  necessary,  that  every  teacher 
should  be  able  to  utilize  the  language  of  drawing  as  a  mode  of  ex- 
pression in  general  teaching.  A  few  lines  on  the  blackboard  is  often 
more  effective  than  a  lengthy  verbal  description. 

A  proper  correlation  of  studies  not  only  enables  the  teacher  to 
find  time  for  more  work,  but  it  also  improves  the  quality  of  the 
work  done.  If  the  relations  and  interdependence  of  the  different 
subjects  are  continually  kept  prominent,  they  are  more  correctly 
apprehended,  and  connected  with  knowledge  already  in  the  mind 
by  so  many  additional  bonds,  that  their  permanency  is  greatly  in- 
creased. To  take  an  example  from  our  subject ;  if  the  lessons  in 
science  or  natural  history  are  carefully  illustrated  they  will  make 
a  much  deeper  impression,  and  at  the  same  time  drawing  will  be 
taught  incidentally  and  most  effectively,  for  the  pupils  desire  to 
express  his  ideas  clearly  will  act  as  a  stimulus  to  accurate  represen- 
tation. 

It  is  evident  that  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools 
is  deserving  of  more  attention  than  it  has  yet  received  from  this 
Board.  The  regular  teachers  as  a  class  have  not  succeeded  in  this 
subject  as  in  other"*,  partly  because  in  their  early  education  it  was 
not  generally  taught,  partly  because  the  best  work  needs  special 
talent,  and  defective  work  is  more  easily  noticed  than  in  other 
departments. 
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In  all  the  cities  of  the  United  States  and  even  in  the  most  of  the 
smaller  towns  special  teachers  are  employed  and  the  result  is  of 
course  much  better  work.  Many  of  our  teachers,  perhaps  I  should 
say  all  who  thought  they  had  any  talent  for  drawing,  have  been 
very  ready  in  taking  art  lessons  whenever  they  had  the  opportunity, 
and  as  a  consequence  there  has  been  some  progress,  though  not 
satisfactory. 

We  cannot  expect  to  equal  other  countries  in  art  culture,  indus- 
trial or  aesthetic,  until  we  also  have  a  special  art  teacher  for  our 
schools. 

Death  of  Miss  C.  I.  Miller. 

Before  closing,  it  is  proper  that  I  should  refer  to  the  valuable 
educational  work  of  the  late  Miss  Miller,  who  died  in  New  York 
last  Christmas  holidavs. 

Miss  Miller  was  the  daughter  of  a  Baptist  clergyman,  long  and 
favorably  known  in  Halifax.  She  was  educated  in  a  private  school 
and  obtained  a  grade  B  license  in  1866.  In  1867  she  was  appointed 
to  the  fourth  department  of  Brunswick  Street  School,  Mr.  Dakin 
being  Principal.  He  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Helen  M.  Lay  ton. 
Upon  her  resignation  in  1870,  Miss  Miller  was  advanced  to  the 
Principalship,  a  position  which  she  held  until  1884,  when  she  was 
appointed  to  the  Academy,  which  was  then  reorganized  and  made 
to  absorb  the  senior  departments  of  the  school  taught  by  Itfiss  Miller. 
There  she  found  that  teaching  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  classes 
was  not  congenial  work,  and  at  her  own  request  she  was  reinstated 
in  her  old  position  in  the  Brunswick  Street  School,  a  position  which 
she  held  until  her  death. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  Academy  in  its  present  form  in 
1884,  the  Brunswick  Street  School  was  under  Miss  Miller  and  Miss 
Mackintosh  the  principal  high  school  of  the  city.  It  achieved  its 
greatest  success  in  the  preparation  of  young  ladies  who  wished  to 
secure  teachers'  licenses  They  rarely  failed  in  their  examination, 
and  when  they  became  teachers  they  carried  into  their  work  much 
of  Miss  Miller's  conscientious,  untiring  industry  and  gentle  spirit 
energized  by  Miss  Mackintosh's  enthusiasm.  Miss  Peters,  who 
afterwards  so  ably  assisted  them,  was  a  typical  product  of  their 
joint  labors. 

Miss  Miller,  who  wjis  the  teacher  of  so  many  of  our  teachers, 
and  of  so  many  of  the  mothers  of  the  pupils,  will  long  be  re- 
membered for  her  unselfish  devotion  to  duty,  for  her  strong  moral 
influence  over  her  pupils,  in  all  of  whom  she  took  a  personal 
interest,  and  for  her  discipline  where  gentleness  effected  more  than 
severity,  of  which  indeed  she  was  incapable. 

To  keep  fresh  the  memory  of  her  many  noble  qualities,  her  co- 
laborers  have  placed  a  large  and  beautiful  portrait  of  her  in 
Alexandra  School,  where  she  taught  so  long  and  so  acceptably. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  McKAY, 
Halifax,  1st  Nov.,  1901.  Svi/ptrv%%or, 
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APPENDIX   F. 


SPECIAL  PROVINCIAL  INSTITDTIONS. 


(I.) 

Halifax  Institution  fop  the  Deaf  and  Dnmb,  1901. 


To  A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.D., 

'Superintevdent  of  Education. 

Sir, — The  attendance  for  the  school  year  ha^  been  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  four  belong  to  Nova 
Scotia  ten  to  Newfoundland,  seven  to  Prince  Edward  Island,  one  to 
New  Brunswick,  and  t^o  to  Bermuda.  ..  "  f- 


The  representation  by  counties  for  Nova  Scotia  is  as  follows : 


Annapolis  County 3 

Antigonish 

Cumberland 

Cape  Breton 

Colchester 

Digby 

Guysbcfro 

Halifax 
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3 
11 
7 
4 
4 
1 
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Halifax  City 11 

Attendance  at  present. .  .104 

Left  School 17 

Expected  to  return 3 


124 


Hants  County 5 

Inverness     *'     12 

Kings           "     5 

Lunenburg  '*     10 


Pictou 

Queens 

Richmond 

Shelburne 

Yarmouth 

Total . 
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7 

1 

4 
7 
4 


104 


Newfoundland 10 

P.  E.  Island 7 

Bermuda 2 

New  Brunswick 1 

Total  for  all  Provinces.  .124 


The  school  is  divided  into  nine  classes,  in  charge  of  teachers  of 
varying  experience  and  ability.  The  successful  education  of  the 
deaf  requires  the  services  of  experienced  capable  teachers  much 
more  than  others.  The  difference  between  the  respective 
results  produced  by  the  poor  teaclier  and  the  good  teacher  is  far 
more  apparent  in  the  case  of  the  deaf  than  of  the  hearing.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  the  deaf  child  is  dependent  entirely  on  the 
teacher,  while  the  hearing  child  has  the  assistance  of  parents, 
brothers,  sisters  and  school  mates. 
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In  a  school  such  as  this  it  is  not  always  possible,  for  various 
causes,  to  get  a  complete  staff  of  trained  and  experienced  teachers, 
and  therefore  the  best  results  cannot  be  obtained.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  report  that  every  year  the  staff  is  improving,  and  better  work, 
especially  oral  work,  is  being  done.  Within  the  year  the  institu- 
tion was  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  two  trained  and  suc- 
cessful oral  teachers  from  the  largest  school  in  England,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Weaver,  of  18  years,  and  Miss  Mary  Reid,  of  8  years  experience  in 
the  Margate  School  for  the  Deaf. 

In  the  summer  Mr.  Leonard  Goucher,  a  former  pupil  of  the 
Institution,  and  now  supervisor  of  the  boys,  was  sent  to  Truro  to 
take  a  course  in  Manual  Training  under  the  instruction  of  Mr. 
Eidner,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Macdonald  Manual  Training 
Fund  in  Nova  Scotia.  A  complete  outfit  of  benches  and  tools  has 
been  procured,  and  he  is  now  giving  instruction  in  manuaj  work  to 
the  pupils  here.  I  consider  the  training  gained  by  this  work  of 
very  high  educational  value,  both  intellectually  and  morally.  The 
principles  of  honesty,  accuracy  and  carefulness  are  inculcated  and 
admirable  training  given  to  both  eye  and  hand.  The  teaching  of 
trades  in  a  comparatively  small  institution  like  this  with  limited 
means  will  never  be  a  great  success.  In  a  good  printing  office  or 
work-shop,  doing  all  manner  of  work,  a  boy  will  get  more  real 
experience  in  three  months  than  he  could  possibly  get  here  in  three 
years — indeed  the  greater  pait  of  the  experience  he  could  not  get 
here  at  all.  In  the  teaching  of  trades  here  a  good  deal  is,  however, 
being  done.  A  number  of  the  pupils  learn  type-setting  and  print 
and  publish  a  little  paper  once  a  month  called  the  "  Institution 
News."  Another  class  of  boys  learn  tailoring,  and  another  shoe- 
making  and  shoe-mendiug.  The  girls  learn  dressmaking,  knitting, 
darning  and  general  housework,  and  a  class  of  the  senior  girls  are 
now  taking  a  course  in  Domestic  Science,  including  cooking  and 
laundry  work,  under  Miss  H.  Bell.  All  the  pupils  receive  instruc-^ 
tion  in  physical  drill  twice  a  week  under  Sergeant  Vaughan. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  during  the  year  has  teen  good  and  their 
happiness  and  comfort  are  well  attended  to  by  the  matron,  Miss  R. 
B.  O^Brien. 

There  is  throughout  these  Maritime  Provinces  a  considerable 
number  of  children  not  eligible  for  admission  to  an  institution  such 
as  this  and  yet  who  cannot  receive  the  benefits  of  the  public  school. 
These  are  feeble-minded  children,  for  whom,  unfortunately,  nothing 
is  being  done.  From  time  to  time  numbers  of  applications  for  the 
admission  of  such  children  to  this  school  are  received  and  which  of 
course  have  to  be  refused.  Elsewhere  special  schools  have  been 
established  for  the  care  and  education  of  these  detectives  ones,  and 
much  is  being  done  to  improve  their  unhappy  condition.  I  would 
respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  great  need  for  such  a  school 
in  these  provinces  by  the  instrumentality  of  which  a  clas-*  of 
children  who  are  growing  up  to  be  a  burden  on  their  friends  or  the 
community  might  be  made  comparatively  useful  members  of  society. 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  FEARON. 
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(II.)   ' 
HALIFAX  SCHOOL  FOB  THE  BLIND,  1901. 

(INCORPORATED  1867.) 


THIRTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT   OF    THE   BOARD    OF 
MANAGERS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

HALIFAX,  N.  S. 


Introduction 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  have  ^reat 

?lea8ure  in  submitting  to  the  members  of  the  Corporation,  to  the 
rovincial  Governments  and  Legislatures  interested,  and  to  the 
friends  of  the  Institution,  the  -*hst  Annual  Report.  In  so  doing 
they  desire  to  express  their  grateful  thanks  for  the  Legislative 
grants  which  have  been  so  liberally  made  by  the  several  provinces, 
and  to  the  support  given  to  the  work  by  the  many  friends  of  the 
blind  throughout  Eastern  Canada.  Under  the  blessing  of  Almighty 
God  the  work  of  educating  and  training  the  blind  has  been  success- 
fully and  satisfactorily  carried  on,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  school 
has  been  steadily  developed. 

Superintendent's  Report- 
As  will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  the  Superintendent,  the  several 
departments  of  the  school  are  thoroughly  equipped  and  in  a  high 
state  of  efficiency.  The  members  of  the  te«ching  staff  have  shown 
commendable  zeaL  and  their  devotion  to  their  chosen  work  well 
merits  approval. 

It  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  your  Board  to  find  that  the  course 
of  instruction  in  the  school  is  well  abrea-t  of  the  times,  and  that  the 
youthful  blind  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland  have 
within  their  reach  an  education  of  such  an  eminently  practical 
character.  The  school  keeps  close  in  touch  with  its  graduates,  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  great  majority  of  them  are  meeting 
with  succeas, — are  respected  in  the  communities  in  which  they 
reside,  and  are  living  happy  and  useful  lives. 

Domestic  Department. 

The  former  matron  of  the  school,  Miss  Fraser,  owing  to  family 
bereavement  resigned  her  position  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  school  year.  After  some  consideration  it  was  decided  to 
combine  the  positions  of  matron  and  hou-^ekeeper  and  to  appoint   a 
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second  assistant  matron.  This  has  been  done,  and  so  far  the  ar- 
rangement works  admirably.  Mrs.  Chisholm,  now  acting  matron, 
supervises  the  entire  dorae>ttc  work  of  the  school  and  still  finds 
time  to  discharge  her  duties  as  housekeeper  in  superintending  the 
work  in  the  kitchen,  dining  rooms  and  laundry,  and  in  taking 
charge  of  the  food  supplies.  Mrs.  Chisholm  has  been  given  two 
assistants,  the  one  to  act  as  matron  of  the  girls'  department,  to  be 
responsible  for  the  scupulous  cleanliness  of  the  girls'  wing  and  the 
repairing  of  the  girl's  clothing.  The  boys  assistant  matron  has 
been  assigned  similar  duties  in  the  boys'  department.  We  believe 
that  this  arrangement  will  prove  most  satisfactory  and  that  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  who  is  deeply  interested  in  the  pupils,  will  discharge  her 
-duties  with  characteristic  energy  and  efficiency. 

Building  and  Grounds. 

During  the  summer  the  roofs  of  the  main  building  and  east  wing 
were  re-covered  and  several  alterations  and  improvements  in  the 
interior  of  the  buildings  were  carried  out.  The  buildings,  although 
extensive  and  well  adapted  for  their  purpose,  are  nevertheless  too 
small  to  meet  the  present  needs  of  the  school  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  our  household,  including  officers,  members  of  the  teach- 
ing staff,  the  domestic  staff,  and  pupils  numbers  144  persons  and 
that  to  provide  dormitories,  hchoolrooms,  mus'c  rooms,  sitting 
rooms,  dining  rooms  and  other  requisite  accommodation,  is  under 
prasent  circumstances  no  easy  matter.  We  have  utilized  every 
available  space,  have  used  our  music  rooms  at  night  for  bed  rooms, 
have  turned  our  hallways  and  reading  rooms  into  practice  rooms, 
and  our  sitting  rooms  into  class  rooms.  In  fact  we  have  done 
everything  that  can  be  done  to  keep  the  doors  of  the  school  wide 
open  to  those  for  whom  it  is  intended.  We  fully  realize  that  in  the 
very  near  future  an  effort  must  be  made  to  provide  increased  ac- 
commodation and  we  believe  that  wlien  the  friends  of  the  school 
appreciate  the  fact  that  such  increased  accommodation  is  absolutely 
essential  they  will,  as  hitherto,  gladly  aid  us  with  their  subscrip- 
tions and  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  help  us  in  extending  the 
grand  educational  work  which  is  being  carried  on. 

As  the  means  at  our  command  would  allow,  we  have  from  time 
to  time,  improved  the  grounds  of  the  school  and  arranged  them  so 
-as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  pupils  In  the  lower  square  we 
have  constructed  an  artificial  pond  J  20  feet  in  length  by  60  feet  in 
breadth.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  it  was  necessary  to 
lay  the  bottom  in  concrete  and  to  buiLl  the  surrounding  wall  in  a 
most  substantial  way.  In  this  connect  ion  we  desire  to  acknowledge 
the  indebtedness  of  the  Board  to  Mr.  F.  VV.  W.  Doane,  who  kindly 
supervised  the  construction  of  the  pond,  and  who  has  heretofore  ad- 
vised as  to  the  laying  out  of  the  grounds.  The  pond  will  be  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  the  pupils  throughout  the  school  year,  but  it  wid  be 
more  particularly  appreciated  during  the  winter  sea- on  when  it  can 
be  used  for  skating.     We    hope  at  no  distant  day  to  be   able   to 
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«.sphalt  the  paths  so  as  to  make  them  clean  and  dry  and  fit  for  use 
At  all  times  excepting  for  a  short  time  in  winter.  This  would  obviate 
the  necessity  of  constructing^  balconies  or  piazzas  where  the  pupils 
might  exercise,  and  would  make  the  grounds  much  more  available 
during  the  early  spring  and  late  autumn  months 

Acts. 

In  another  part  of  this  report  will  be  found  the  Act  respecting 
the  education  of  the  blind  in  Nova  Scotia  and  also  that  relating  to 
the  education  of  the  blind  of  New  Brunswick.  The  former  Act  has 
been  in  operation  for  nearly  tw^enty  years,  and  the  latter  for 
upwards  of  nine  years.  In  practice  these  Acts  have  been  found  to 
work  smoothly  and  satisfactorily,  and  they  have  been  uniformly 
endorsed  by  the  people  of  the  two  provinces  interested.  The  actual 
cost  of  educating  a  blind  boy  or  girl  in  this  school,  considering 
capital  expenditure,  is  $225.00  per  annum.  Through  the  bequests 
of  its  benefactors  and  the  subscriptions  of  its  friends  this  association 
or  corporation  is  fortunately  able  to  meet  one-third  of  this  cost,  or 
$75.00  per  pupil.  The  Acts  referred  to  above  provide  that  for  each 
pupil  from  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Brunswick  the  school  should 
receive  $75.00  from  the  respective  Provincial  Governments  and  a 
like  sum  from  the  municipality  to  which  the  child  belongs.  The 
cost  of  education  is  thus  divided  equally  between  our  own  associa- 
tion, the  Provincial  Governments,  and  the  municipalities. 

Nova  Scdtia. 

There  are  now  pupils  attending  the  school  from  seventeen  of  the 
eighteen  counties  in  Nova  Scotia,  making  in  all  seventy-one  pupils 
from  this  province.  From  two  of  these  counties  we  have  at  present 
seven  pupils,  while  three  other  counties  have  but  one  pupil  in  attend- 
ance. This  disproportion  in  attendance  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
explain,  but  in  a  cycle  of  years  it  will  be  found  that  any  given 
section  of  the  country  will  probably  have  no  more  or  no  less  than 
its  proportion  of  schoolable  blind  children,  although  atone  time  it 
may  have  more  and  at  another  time  less  During  the  first  fifteen 
years  in  which  the  .school  was  in  operation  we  had  five  pupils  in 
all  from  the  Musquodoboit  Valby,  while  during  the  past  fifteen 
years  we  have  had  but  one  pupil  from  that  section  of  the  County 
of  Halifax.  • 

New  Brunswick. 

There  are  at  present  thirty-two  pupils  in  attendance  from  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick.  These  are  drawn  from  ten  of  the 
fifteen  counties,  leaving  five  counties  unrepresented.  Taking  into 
<5on8ideration  the  respective  populations  of  the  provinces  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  and  the  number  of  blind  children  from 
-each  province  now  under  training,  it  would  appear  that  there  are 
4it  present  from   fifteen  to  eighteen  young  blind  persons  in  New 
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Brunswick  who  are  growing  up  without  receiving  an  education. 
We  would  earnestly  request  those  interested  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  to  send  in  to  the  supeiintendent  of  the  school  the  names,  ages 
and  addresses  of  all  blina  persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
In  this  matter  the  co-operation  of  clergymen  and  medical  men 
would  be  most  advantageous. 

Prince  Edward  Island. 

In  the  matter  of  the  education  of  the  blind  the  government  and 
legislature  of  P.  E.  Island  have  not  yet  placed  themselves  fully  in 
line  with  the  other  provinces,  but  it  may  at  least  be  said  that  their 
position  in  this  respect  has  somewhat  improved  during  the  past 
two  years,  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  the 
statutes  of  P.  E.  Island  will  contain  an  Act  making  education  free 
to  the  blind  of  that  province.  At  the  present  time  the  school 
receives  a  grant  from  the  legislature  of  $450.00  per  annum  for  the 
six  pupils  in  attendance,  and  a  further  grant  of  $150.00  from  the 
City  of  Charlottetown.  This  makes  in  all  $60000.  The  actual 
cost  per  annum  of  educating  these  six  pupils  is  $1,350.00,  of  which 
the  school  voluntarily  assumes  one-third,  or  $450.00,  and  asks  the 
government  and  legislature  to  provide  the  balance  of  $900.00.  We 
commend  these  figures  to  the  kind  and  thoughtful  consideration  of 
the  public-spirited  men  and  women  in  P.  E.  Island,  and  respectfully 
urge  the  government  to  introduce  such  legislation  as  will  place  the 
education  of  the  blind  upon  a  footing  honorable  to  the  province  and 
equitable  to  the  school. 

Newfoundland. 

We  have  at  present  eight  pupils  from  the  Colony  of  Newfound- 
land, for  the  tuition  of  whom  the  Legislature  makes  an  annual 
grant  to  the  School  of  $1200.00.  Hitherto  the  Government  of  New- 
loundland  has  limited  the  number  of  beneficiaries  to  eight,  but  we 
have  the  assurance  of  the  Premier,  Hon  Sir  Robert  Bond,  that  during 
the  coming  session  of  the  Legislature  he  will  see  if  something  can- 
not be  done  to  secure  an  increased  grant  so  as  to  provide  for  the: 
admission  of  a  larger  number  of  pupils. 

The  Superintendent. 

[The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the 

Board  of  Managers  held  on  May  1st,  1901.] 

"  The  Board  of  Managers  desires  to  place  on  record  its  apprecia- 
tion of  the  action  of  the  Senate  of  Dalhousie  College  in  conferring 
upon  the  Superintendent  of  the  School,  Mr.  C.  F.  Fraser,  the  degree 
01  Ll.  D.  The  Board  has  on  many  occasions  expressed  its  high 
estimate  of  the  services  rendereH  to  the  blind  of  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces by  Dr.  Fraser,  and  it  feels  that  the  public  recognition  which 
these  services  have  received  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  Schoo 
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aDd  upon  the  teaching  staff,  as  well  as  upon  the  Superintendent. 
In  presenting  Mr.  Fraser  to  the  President  of  the  University,  Dr. 
MacMechan,  on  behalf  of  the  Senate,  said :  '  Mr.  Charles  Frederick 
Fraaer,  M.  A.,  has  been  Principal  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  twenty- 
eight  years.  Through  his  personal  exertions  the  number  of  pupils 
in  that  period  has  risen  from  less  than  ten  to  more  than  one  hun- 
dred, and  the  methods  employed  for  their  education  have  been  of 
the  most  modern  and  scientific  kind.  Mr.  Fraser  has  led  the  way 
in  an  important  reform.  Through  his  untiring  efforts  the  education 
of  the  blind  has  ceased  in  this  province  to  be  regarded  as  a  charity, 
and  is  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  public  charge.  The  government 
of  this  province  was  the  first  on  this  continent  to  recognize  its  duty 
in  this  respect  and  to  grant  to  the  blind  and  deaf  a  free  education. 
As  a  teacher  Mr.  Fraser  has  been  \  ery  successful  in  developing  in 
his  pupils  a  self-reliant  and  hopeful  spirit.  They  have  been  made 
to  feel  that  success  m  almost  any  calling  is  within  their  reach. 
This  spirit,  called  out  and  strengthened  by  sound  preictical  courses 
of  training,  is  proving  eflScient  in  making  those  who,  under  less 
happy  circumstances  were  doomed  to  life-long  dependence,  into  suc- 
cessful and  useful  members  of  the  community.  In  this,  the  direct 
outcome  of  Mr.  Fraser's  gifted  and  buoyant  personality,  and  of  his 
unceasing  efforts,  our  Halifax  school  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  very 
best  schools  for  the  blind  to  be  found  anywhere.  Mr.  Fraser  s 
efforts  are  not  confined  to  the  work  of  the  School.  For  the  benefit 
of  the  blind  who,  through  age  or  other  causes  cannot  attend  the 
school,  he  has  organized  a  ataS  of  itinerant  teachers  and  a  circulat- 
ing library.  The  beneficent  plan  which  Nova  Scotia  had  the  honor 
of  originating  has  been  adopted  in  several  places  elsewhere." 

Acknowledgments. 

In  addition  to  the  donations  elsewhere  noted,  your  Board  grate- 
fully acknowledges  the  following  bequests:  Estate  of  John  S.  Mc- 
Lean, Halifax,  $1,000.00;  estate  of  George  H.  Starr.  Halifax, 
$500.00 ;  estate  of  C.  C.  West,  Halifax.  $4-18.57 ;  estate  of  Patrick 
O'Mullin,  Halifax,  $100.00;  estate  of  E.  P.  Archb  ild,  Halifax, 
$25.00 ;  estate  of  Peter  Coffin,  Halifax,  $10.00 ;  estate  of  Gilbert 
Pugsley,  Amherst,  N.  S.,  $30000;  estate  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  New 
Glasgow,  N  S.,  $.51.t)0;  estate  of  C.  E  Stanfield,  Truro,  N.  S., 
$50.00.  These  bequests,  which  amount  to  $2,455.17,  have  been 
carefully  invested,  and  now  form  part  of  the  endowment  fund  of 
the  school.  The  income  from  this  fund  is  used  to  further  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  and  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  your  Board  to  find 
that  the  friends  of  the  institution  are  thus  remembering  its  needs, 
and  that  the  income  from  the  endowment  fund  is  slowly  and  steadily 
increasing. 

The  thanks  of  the  Board  of  Managers  are  due  Doctors  Lindsay, 
Xirkpatrick  and  Cogswell.  These  gentlemen  are  ever  ready  when 
called  upon  to  attend  the  pupils,  and  their  professional  services  are 
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generously  given  free  of  charge.  The  Board  of  Managers  also 
desires  to  express  its  thanks  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Clarke,  Mr.  J.  D.  Medcalfe, 
the  Weil  School  of  Music,  the  Halifax  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
other  individuals  and  organizations,  for  kindly  aduntting  the  pupils 
to  lectures,  concerts,  etc.,  under  their  respective  managements.  The 
value  to  the  pupils  of  these  entertainments  from  an  educational 
standpoint  cannot  be  overestimated,  in  addition  to  which  they  are  a 
great  source  of  enjoyment. 

The  railways  and  other  transportation  companies  liave  uur  thanks 
for  the  special  rates  granted,  and  for  the  uniform  kindness  and  care 
shown  to  the  pupils  while  travelling  to  and  from  their  homes. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  C.  SILVER, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 
lo  the  President  and  Board  o/  Managers  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  : 

Gentlemen  : — 

The  table  of  attendance  herewith  submitted  shows  that  135  blind 
persons  have  been  under  instruction  during  the  past  year,  of  whom 
to  were  males  and  55  females.  Of  these  18  have  since  graduated 
or  remained  at  home,  making  the  total  number  registered  Dec.  1st, 
1901,  117,  of  whom  70  are  males  and  47  females.  Of  these  71  are 
from  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  32  from  New  Brunswick,  6  from 
P.  E.  Island  and  8  from  Newfoundland. 

Table  of  attendance. 

Boys. 

Registered  Dec.  1st,  1900 64 

Entered  during  the  year 9 

Graduated  or  remained  at  home.  . .     8 
Registered  Dec.  1st,   1901 65 

Teaching  Staff. 

After  five  years  of  faithful  and  satisfactory  work  as  a  teacher  in 
the  literary  department,  Miss  Bessie  Gumming  resigned  her  position 
at  the  close  of  the  last  school  year.  Miss  Gumming,  now  Mrs. 
Robb,  has  gone  with  her  husband  to  the  mission  field  of  Gorea  where 
she  hopes  to  turn  to   practical  account  the  experience  gained  while 


Girls. 

Adults. 

Tot  a 

48 

5 

117 

7 

2 

18 

8 

2 

18 

47 

0 

117 
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here.  The  vacancy  caused  by  the  retirement  of  Miss  Gumming^ 
has  been  filled  by  Miss  Ehna  Baker,  a  graduate  of  Dalhousie  <  ol- 
lege  and  a  teacher  of  high  standing  in  the  public  schools.  An 
assistant  teacher  of  modern  languages  being  required,  the  position 
was  given  to  Miss  Bowes,  an  advanced  pupil  of  Prof.  Lanos  With 
the  foregoing  exceptions,  our  staff  of  teachers  remains  the  same  as 
at  this  date  last  year.  This  is  a  matter  for  congratulation,  as  it  is 
of  importance  that  our  pupils  should  receive  their  training  from 
teachers  of  skill  and  experience  and  of  broad  education.  In  the 
literary  department,  Mi«s  C.  R  Frame,  Miss  Baker,  Mr.  S  R. 
Hussey,  Prof.  Lanos,  Miss  Bowes  and  two  assistants  have  faithfully 
performed  their  work,  and  have  sought  in  every  way  to  develop 
their  pupils  and  make  them  strong  and  self-reliant  men  and  women. 

The  Kindergarten  pupils  have  continued  to  enjoy  the  thoughtful 
care  and  the  admirable  training  impart^-d  by  Miss  Josie  Howe  and 
her  assistants  Miss  Campbell  and  Miss  Callanan. 

In  the  boys'  and  girls'  musical  departments,  Prof.  A.  M.  Chisholm 
has  been  assisted  by  Miss  B.  Studd  and  Mr.  T.  A.  Hubley,  as  piano- 
forte teachers,  Miss  Corbin,  vocal  teacher,  and  Messrs.  Hanson^ 
Covey  and  Ivimey  as  teachers  respectively  of  the  clarionet,  cornet 
and  mandolin.  The  work  of  the  departments  has  been  progressive 
and  up-to-date  in  all  respects  and  has  been  carried  forward  with 
zeal  and  energy. 

Mr  D.  M.  Reid,  teacher  of  piano-forte  tuning,  Mr.  D.  A.  Baird^ 
trade  instructor,  Mr.  J.  S.  Scrirageour,  physical  instructor,  and  Miss 
Allison,  teacher  of  the  girls'  work,  have  been  steadily  at  their  posts 
and  have  been  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  their  pupils. 

We  have  in  past  years  been  very  fortunate  in  securing  as  teachers 
men  and  women  of  character  and  marked  ability,  but  without  dis- 
paraging the  excellent  work  done  by  them,  I  inay  safely  say  that 
never  in  the  history  of  the  school  have  we  had  a  stronger  or  more 
effective  teaching  staff,  and  never  have  the  results  been  more  satis- 
factory or  more  gratifying.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  long  ex- 
perience in  this  special  work  which  the  majority  of  the  teachers 
have  enjoyed,  and  in  part  to  the  more  careful  grading  of  the  pupils 
which  the  larger  school  makes  possible,  and  also  to  the  improved 
equipment  of  our  several  departments. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

In  most  respects  the  course' of  instruction  in  this  school  is  similar 
to  that  followed  in  the  more  advanced  institutions  for  the  blind  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  It  is  based  upon  the  idea 
that  our  pupils,  notwithstanding  their  lack  of  sight,  are  to  be 
educated  with  the  view  of  becoming  self-supporting  men  and 
women.     Were  it  possible  for  blind   persons  to  perform  ordinary 
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labor,  or  to  market  hand  made  articles  in  competition  with  the  out- 
put of  mills  and  factories  equipped  with  steam  and  machinery,  we 
might  be  justified  in  limiting  their  education  to  the  rudimentary 
branches  of  learning  and  be  satisfied  with  the  results.  We  have 
however  to  face  the  fact  that  the  blind  cannot  perform  ordinary 
labDr  to  advantage,  and  cannot  hope  to  become  so  skilled  in  manual 
work  as  to  be  able  to  under  sell  machine-made  products.  It  is 
therefore  a  fundamental  principle  with  the  best  educators  of  the 
blind  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  train  and  develop  the 
mental  faculties  of  their  pupils,  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  such 
professions  and  occupations  as  call  for  intellectual  acumen. 

To  the  educated  blind  person  the  loss  of  sight  is  a  handicap  but 
not  a  barrier  to  success.  His  trained  senses  of  touch  and  hearing 
and  even  of  smell  make  up  to  him  in  a  great  measure  for  his  loss 
of  fiight,  while  his  intellectual  powers  are  none  the  less  strong,  keen 
and  effective,  because  he  is  deprived  of  vision.  Hearing  the  fore- 
going facts  in  mind  our  course  of  study  has  been  carefully  arranged 
so  as  to  place  within  reach  of  our  pupils  a  broad  and  liberal  educa- 
tion which  is  in  all  respects  equal  to  that  imparted  in  the  best 
public  schools  of  Canada.  This  education  is  supplemented  by  a 
careful  training  in  music,  piano-forte  tuning,  and  such  other 
branches  as  the  pupils  can  turn  to  practical  account  when  they 
graduate  from  the  school. 

Appliances. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  note  that  the  appliances  used  in  the 
education  of  the  blind  have  of  late  years  been  greatly  improved. 
The  old  arithmetic  board  with  its  ten  distinct  raised  type  has  given 
place  to  a  board  with  star-shaped  holes  and  one  type  by  which  six- 
teen separate  characters  can  be  represented.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
although  an  improvement,  is  not  yet  an  ideal  arithmetic  board. 
We  use  the  Braille  Point  characters  in  both  reading  and  writing 
and  should,  I  believe,  use  the  same  system  in  the  study  of  arith- 
metic. I  have  suggestC'l  to  the  manufacturers  of  appliances  the 
idea  of  substituting  a  small  metal  cube  for  the  present  arithmetic 
type. 

In  the  making  of  raided  maps  the  Briti>h  and  Foreign  Blind  As- 
sociation, of  London,  have  scored  a  distinct  success,  and  well  merit 
the  gratitude  of  the  instructors  of  the  blind.  The  political,  as  well 
as  the  physical  maps  made  by  the  association  are  wonderfully  per- 
fect in  their  execution  and  accurate  in  detail.  Their  cheapness 
makes  it  possible  to  supply  each  pupij  with  a  map  of  the  country  to 
be  studied,  and  the  teacher  is  thus  enabled  to  keep  the  attention  of 
the  entire  class  upon  the  work  in  hand. 

In  the  manufacture  of  point  print  books  the  advance  has  been 
phenomenal.  A  few  years  since  books  for  the  blind  were  embossed 
only  on  one  side  of  the  leaf.     The  first  great  saving  of  space  was 
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secured  by  the  method  known  as  interlining,  that  is,  the  lines  on  one 
side  of  the  leaf  were  embossed  between  the  lines  upon  the  opposite 
side.  Still  more  recently  it  has  been  found  that  space  might  be  econo- 
mized by  embossing  the  points  on  one  side  of  the  sheet  between  the 
points  upon  the  opposite  side,  thus  completely  filling  with  reading 
or  other  matter  both  sides  of  the  page. 

The  latest  invention  comes  from  Birmingham,  England,  where  a 
system  of  shorthand  has  been  devised  and  a  machine  for  rapidly 
•embossing  the  Braille  characters  has  been  invented.  With  this 
machine,  one  of  which  has  been  ordered  for  the  school,  a  pupil  can 
be  trained  to  take  notes  of  a  public  meeting  or  even  make  a  ver- 
batim report  of  a  speech,  and  then  reproduce  the  same  in  typewriting 
from  an  ordinary  machine.  This  invention  will  unquestionably 
make  it  possible  for  the  blind  to  become  newspaper  reporters  and 
correspondence  clerks. 

Health. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  throughout  the  year  has  been  most  satis- 
factory, and  the  work  of  the  several  departments  of  the  school  has 
been  but  slightly  interrupted  by  the  carrying  out  of  a  general  vacci- 
nation. Such  cases  of  sickness  as  have  occurred  have  been  promptly 
and  carefully  looked  after  by  the  attending  physician,  Doctor  A.  W. 
H.  Lindsay,  and  by  the  matron  in  charge. 

Physical  Training. 

The  physical  training  of  the  pupils,  which  is  recognized  to  be  of 
iirst  importance,  has  received  careful  attention.  The  pupils  spend 
forty-five  minutes  daily  in  the  gymnasium  under  the  instruction  of 
Mr  James  Scrimgeour  and  are  taught  to  march,  to  use  dumb-bells 
And  wand.i,  and  to  freely  and  easily  perform  exercises  upon  the 
overhead  ladder,  the  rings,  the  parallel  bars  and  the  German  horse. 
Contests  in  walking  and  running  in  the  open  air,  and  participation 
in  out  of  door  sports  are  also  encouraged  and  are  keenly  enjoyed 
by  the  pupiU.  Now  that  the  artificial  pond  in  our  grounds  has 
been  completed,  we  anticipate  that  the  majority  of  the  boys  and 
girls  will  learn  to  skate  during  the  winter  season,  and  that  they 
will  derive  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  from  this  healthful  exercise. 

Graduates. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  June  last  a  number  of  young 
men  and  young  women  received  their  graduating  diplomas.  .Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  T.  P.  Fletcher,  of  DeBert, 
N.  8.,  received  a  first  class  certificate  as  a  teacher  of  music,  and  has 
since  settled  in  Truro,  where  he  has  secured  a  number  of  music 
pupils.  Charles  Eaulback,  of  New  Germany,  N.  S.,  and  Hiram 
Cosby,  of  Bear  Biver,  N.  S.,  received  first  class  certificates  as  piano- 
forte tuners,  and  are  finding  employment  in  the  counties  in  which 
13 
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they  respectively  reside.  Daniel  Morrison,  of  Black  Brook,  C.  B., 
was  awarded  a  certificate  as  a  willow  basket  and  brush  maker,  and 
has  established  himself  in  the  vicinity  of  Sydney,  C.  B.  Miss  Nellie 
Taylor,  of  Halifax,  N.  S.,  received  a  certificate  as  a  teacher  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music.  Miss  Taylor  went  to  Digby,  N.  S ,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  class  of  musicpupils,  but  finding  in  that  pop- 
ular summer  resort  that  she  could  turn  to  advantage  the  knowledge 
of  shampooing  she  had  gained  while  here,  she  followed  that  occupa- 
tion during  the  summer  months  and  proved  it  to  be  a  remunerative 
employment,  and  one  that  could  be  satisfactorily  followed  by  a 
person  deprived  of  sight. 

In  August  last,  Mr.  Frank  McLean,  who  graduated  from  the 
school*  nineteen  years  ago,  died  at  his  home  in  Truro,  much  to  the 
regret  of  his  many  friends  and  his  fellow  citizens.  The  obituary 
notices  which  appeared  in  the  Truro  newspapers  bore  testimony  to 
the  high  character  of  Mr.  McLean,  to  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held,  and  to  the  success  which  attended  his  efforts  in  connection 
with  the  founding  and  carrying  on  of  the  Truro  Conservatory  of 
Music.  After  referring  to  Mr.  McLean's  early  training  in  this  school 
and  to  the  four  years  spent  by  him  in  the  study  of  music  in  Ger- 
many, the  Truro  Weekly  News  says :  *  In  1894  Mr.  McLean 
opened  the  Truro  Conservatory  of  Music,  in  the  Queen  Building, 
Prince  street.  To  the  success  of  this  worthy  institution,  Mr.  Mc- 
Lean bent  all  his  energies,  and  though  laboring  under  blindness, 
this  remarkable  man,  with  the  assistance  of  his  talented  wife,  built 
up  a  successful  business,  and  the  name,  "  Truro  Conservatory  of 
Music,"  is  now  widely  and  favorably  known.  The  late  Mr.  Mc- 
Lean was,  by  his  kindly,  happy  and  gentlemanly  bearing,  highly 
respected  and  beloved  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. In  reference  to  the  funeral  of  Mr.  McLean  we  find  the 
following:  '* There  were  many  friends  assembled  to  do  honor  to 
the  respected  dead  and  to  pay  the  last  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
one  who,  though  afflicted  with  blindness,  was  an  active  and  untir- 
ing worker  in  life's  busy  hive."  The  foregoing  tribute  to  the 
memory  and  work  of  one  of  our  most  successful  graduates  will  be 
appreciated  by  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  school,  and  by  the 
educated  blind  in  all  parts  of  this  country. 

Library. 

In  another  part  of  this  report  will  be  found  the  names  of  the  new 
point  print  books,  which  during  the  year  have  been  added  to  our 
circulating  library  and  also  an  acknowledgment  of  our  deep  in- 
debtedness to  the  gentlemen  and.  ladies  and  to  the  young  people 
who  assisted  in  the  production  of  the  Spectacle  Opera  of  Zephra, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Averill.  From  the  proceeds  of 
this  entertainment  we  received  for  our  library  fund  the  sum  of 
$415.60,  a  portion  of  which  amount  has  been  placed  on  deposit  and 
the  balance  used  in  purchasing  and  manufacturing  new  books. 
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This  addition  to  our  circulating  library  will  be  keenly  appreciated 
by  those  who  enjoy  the  privileges  of  reading,  free  of  charge,  the 
many  instructive  and  interesting  volumes  listed  in  its  catalogue. 

New  Publications. 

We  have  issued  during  the  year  a  number  of  new  publications 
stereotyped  and  printed  on  the  machines  presented  to  the  school  by 
Mr.  H.  M.  Whitney.  These  publications  are  for  the  use  of  our 
pupils  and  graduates  and  are  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  them  in 
their  school  work  and  in  the  teaching  of  music.  The  Braille  musical 
notation  and  the  ordinary  Braille  point  print  can  be  stereotyped 
upon  the  same  machine  and  hence  we  have  the  facilities  for  print- 
ing music  in  tangible  form  a«.  well  as  for  printing  ordinary  books. 

Among  the  recent  publications  may  be  mentioned  Zobanaky's 
Gallin  Paris  Cheve  method  of  sight  singing,  volumes  two,  three  and 
four;  the  Practical  Speller  in  one  volume;  the  Multiplication 
Tables,  Euclid's  Detinitions,  Practical  Method  for  the  Piano-forte  by 
Louis  Kohler,  a  selection  of  easy  piano-forte  pieces  for  young  be- 
ginners in  the  first  grade,  Hymns,  Choruses,  etc. 

The  Education  of  the  Blind  in  Great  Britain. 

During  the  summer  holidays  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  an 
extended  tour  in  England  and  Scotland  and  of  visiting  many  of  the 
schools  and  institutions  for  the  blind  in  the  Old  Country.  I  was 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Fraser  and  Miss  C.  R.  Frame,  principal  of  our 
girls'  department,  both  of  whom  were  deeply  interested  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind.  It  is  impossible  in  a  brief  report  to  refer  in 
detail  to  the  institutions  we  inspected  or  to  give  a  succinct  account 
of  the  relative  standing  of  the  various  schools.  Speaking  generally 
the  most  noticeable  feature  was  the  great  advancement  that  had 
been  made  in  the  education  of  the  blind  since  my  visit  to  the 
institutions  in  1888.  This  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  enactment 
of  laws  by  the  British  parliament  making  provision  for  the  free 
education  of  the  blind  incumbent  upon  the  Board-School  authorities 
instead  of  the  Poor-Law  guardians  upon  whom  the  obligation  pre- 
viously rested.  This  change  in  the  status  of  the  education  of  the 
blind  has  infused  new  life  into  the  schools,  and  as  they  are  now 
periodically  examined  by  government  inspectors,  the  standard  of 
education  has  been  raised  and  is  now  more  uniform  in  its  character 
and  more  effective  in  its  results.  British  methods  in  education,  as 
in  other  matters,  are  distinctly  conservative,  and  while  I  noted  with 
pleasure  the  progress  referred  to  in  educating  the  blind,  I  could  not 
help  regretting  that  the  bright  school  boys  and  girls  with  whom  I 
talked  were  unnecessarily  handicapped  by  their  surroundings,  by 
class  distinctions,  and  the  traditional  pauperism  which  their  con- 
dition implies. 
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In  the  eighteenth  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  centuries 
the  blind  in  poor  circumstances  were  gathered  into  asylums,  where 
they  were  fed,  clothed  and  lodged  at  the  expense  of  the  charitable 

[)ublic  At  a  later  date  the  inmates  of  these  asylums  were  taught 
ight  handicrafts,  and  the  workers,  some  of  whom  resided  outside, 
were  paid  a  small  weekly  wage  for  their  labour.  Some  of  these  asy- 
lums have,  owing  to  numerous  bequests,  become  very  wealthy,  and 
many  of  them  undertake  to  give  employment  to  all  blind  persons 
needing  work.  The  workers  no  longer  dwell  within  the  walls  of  the 
asylum,  but  live  in  their  own  homes  or  board  themselves.  They 
receive  a  weekly  wage  far  beyond  the  value  of  their  labour.  The 
committees  in  charge  of  these  asylums,  having  ample  funds  at  their 
command,  distribute  the  same  as  remuneration  for  work  done,  or 
grant  pensions  to  those  who  by  age  or  infirmity  are  unable  to  work. 
The  schools  for  the  youthful  blind  have,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
been  attached  to  these  asylums,  and  the  children  have  grown  up 
with  the  idea  that  come  what  would,  they  would  be  looked  after 
and  cared  for  by  the  institution.  One  can  readily  imagine  the 
baneful  influence  that  such  a  system  would  necessarily  have  upon 
the  children  of  poor  parents.  There  is  no  incentive  to  effort,  no 
desire  to  rise  above  the  circumstances  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
The  result  is,  that  after  obtaining  a  somewhat  limited  education, 
these  boys  and  girls  naturally  become  workers  in  the  asylum  and 
live  and  die  as  recipients  of  its  charity  and  oversight. 

In  speaking  of  this  matter  to  a  kind-hearted  and  thoughtful 
superintendent,  I  expressed  my  regret  that  such  a  system  should  be 
in  vogue,  and  told  him  that  in  Canada  such  methods  would  not  be 
deemed  expedient  or  in  the  best  interests  of  the  blind.  He  replied : 
'*  In  our  country  we  do  not  believe  in  educating  the  blind  beyond 
the  class  to  which  they  belong."  And  he  added :  '*  The  asylums 
look  after  those  who  are  deprived  of  sight  literally  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave." 

Many  of  these  asylums  in  addition  to  their  endowments  are  sup- 
ported by  annual  subscriptions,  and  in  their  reports  make  special 
mention  of  the  generosity  of  the  subscribers  and  give  details  as  to 
the  number  of  men  and  women  that  the  committee  has  been  enabled 
to  employ.  As  a  consequence  the  British  public  are  constantly 
imbued  with  the  idea  that  the  blind  as  a  class  are  mendicants,  and 
this  impression  makes  it  all  the  more  difficult  for  one  of  the  poorer 
class  to  work  independently  of  the  asylum  with  which  he  has  been 
associated. 

In  the  limited  work  that  is  being  done  for  the  higher  education 
of  the  blind,  the  Royal  Normal  College  at  Upper  Norwood  stands 
in  the  very  front  rank.  It  is  in  many  respects  an  ideal  institution, 
with  ideal  surroundings.  In  this  college  from  150  to  200  boys  and 
girls  are  receiving  a  really  first-class  education,  and  it  may  be 
hoped  that  when  the  educational  authorities  realize  the  excellent 
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work  it  is  doing,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  disassociate  all  schools 
from  asylums  and  at  once  raise  the  status  of  the  schools  and  of  the 
education  imparted  in  them.  To  the  late  Doctor  T.  B.  Armitage 
the  blind  of  Great  Britain  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
progress  that  he^  already  been  made ;  and  to  Doctor  F.  J.  Campbell, 
the  practical  and  energetic  principal  of  the  Boyal  Normal  College^ 
are  due  the  thanks  of  the  blind  of  that  country  for  his  untiring 
efforts  to  place  them  on  a  level  with  persons  with  sight. 

During  my  visit  I  learned  much  that  will  be  most  helpful  to  me 
in  this  school  and  which  cannot  fail  to  be  advantageous  to  the  blind 
of  Extern  Canada.  Our  ,own  institution  is  not  in  every  way  all 
that  I  would  desire  to  see  it,  but  it  is  in  so  many  respects  in  advance 
of  the  majority  of  the  institutions  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
that  we  should  have  no  reason  to  feel  discouraged  in  our  work,  and 
we  should  in  fact  be  thankful  that  the  blind  of  the  Maritime 
I'rovinces  and  Newfoundland  have  within  their  reach  an  education 
of  such  a  broad  and  eminently  practical  character. 

Conclusion. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  again  tender  you  my  sincere  thanks 
for  the  warm  interest  you  have  evinced  in  the  affairs  of  the  school, 
and  for  the  hearty  co-operation  you  have  ever  extended  to  me  in 
the  conduct  of  its  affairs. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

C.  F.  FBASEB. 

Superintendent 
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(III.) 

VICTORIA  SCHOOL  OF  ART  AND  DESIGN,  HALIFAX, 


(Imgobforated  1888.) 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  FOR  1900-1901. 

« 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the 
Treasurer  and  of  the  Head  Master  of  the  Art  School. 

The  Free  Scholarships  are  prized  more  highly  than  formerly.  A 
very  considerable  number  competed  for  them.  The  successful  com- 
petitors were : — 

F.  Re^nald  Hart,  Halifax  Academy. 

Edith  H.  Hardy, 

Emma  Merlin,  St.  Patrick's  Girls'  High  School. 

Agnes  Whitten,  St.  Patrick's  Girls'  High  School. 

Percy  Covey,  Compton  Avenue  School. 

Katie  Macdouald,  St.  Patrick's  Girls'  Common  School. 

Helen  Cameron — Dartmouth. 

Honorable  Mention — Mary  Marshall,  Halifax  Academy. 


The  Head  Master's  Report,  supplemented  by  a  later  statement, 
contains  many  interesting  details  of  the  work  of  the  Art  School,  and 
sets  forth  very  fully  the  pressing  necessity  for  more  and  better 
accommodation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  McKAY,  • 

Secretary, 
Halifax,  13th  February,  1902. 


The  Treasurer,  in  account  with  Victoria  School  of 

Art  and  Design. 

Dr. 
To  Endowment  Fund: — 

Amount  to  credit  this  acct,  July  31st,  1900 S  7,827  40 

Building  Fund: — 

Amount  to  credit  this  acct 8,000  00 

Current  Accounts: — 

Received  school  fees 851  26 

Government  grant 800  00 

City  grant 500  00 

"       Interest  on  investments 530  1 2 

2,681  38 

«18,o08  78 
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Cb. 

By  Disburaements : — 

Salaries  paid 1,844  59 

Rents  and  taxes 262  40 

Fuel  and  lights 134  22 

Advertising  and  printing 23  00 

Insurance 11  55 

Models,  supplies  and  sundries 22  75 

Janitor's  salary 77  25 

2,375  76 

Balance  of  acct..  July  31,  1900 2,129  63 

Halifax  City  consols 4,950  00 

Deposit  receipts 8,800  00 

Balance  in  Bank  Nova  Scotia 253  39 

$18,508  7a 

Fred.  H  Oxley, 

Hon,  Treasurer. 
Halifax,  July  31,  1901. 


HEAD  MASTER'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Victoria  School  of  Art  and  Design : — 

In  submitting  this  my  third  report  I  cannot  resist  the  opportunity 
to  strongly  impress  upon  you  the  necessity  for  more  attractive 
quarters.  We  cannot  expect  a  large  attendance  of  students  who 
intend  to  follow  art  professionally ;  by  far  the  larger  part  is  made 
up  of  those  who  look  upon  drawing  and  painting  as  accomplish- 
ments, or,  at  most,  as  part  of  a  general  education. 

To  these,  attractive  surroundings  are  nearly  as  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  interest  as  good  teaching. 

If  the  objections  to  a  new  building,  even  in  combination  with  the 
Public  Library,  Museum  and  Music  Rooms,  are  too  serious  to  over- 
come, the  present  quarters  should  be  so  altered  and  improved  as  to 
add  some  dignity  to  an  institution  which  can  and  will  in  time  sway 
a  large  influence  in  the  tastes  of  the  people,  and  ultimately  in  the 
appearance  of  this  city. 

The  classes  have  made  satisfactory  progress  in  the  various  depart- 
ments, and  the  attendance  has  not  fallen  off  from  last  year;  in  f6u>t 
I  believe  there  are  more. 

In  the  architectural  and  mechanical  departments  the  attendance 
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has  been  as  high  as  formerly,  showing  a  continued  interest  in  these- 
studies.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  china  department,  although  it 
has  not  been  directly  under  my  supervision.  It  was  removed  ta 
other  rooms  than  your  own,  an  action  I  do  not  reccmimend. 

I  hope  this  matter  of  attractive  working  rooms  will  receive  your 
serious  and  active  consideration. 

The  life  of  the  School  depends  upon  it.  I  have  lost  more  than 
one  probable  pupil  because  of  the  great  quantity  of  dust  which  sifts- 
upon  drawings  and  casts  throughout  the  day,  and  a  number  of  the 
casts  are  already  ruined  by  it. 

There  is  no  more  to  say  than  to  submit  the  figures  of  attendance^ 
and  that  I  am  entirely  satisfied  with  the  work  of  my  assistants. 

Respectfully  yours, 

H.  M.  Rosenberg. 
Halifax,  June  10th,  1901. 


Art  Classes 79 

China  Classes 11 

Mechanical  Classes 38 

Architectural  Classes 7 


135 
H   M   Rosenberg 


SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT. 

The  Victoria  School  of  Art  and  Design,  though  comparatively^ 
young  in  a  province  where  art  institutions  do  no  exist  separate 
from  some  other  educational  establishment,  has  nevertheless  had  its- 
influence  and  is  still  spreading  it  in  the  quiet,  incisive  manner  in 
which  all  the  refinements  of  life  grow  upon  a  community.  Year  by 
year  the  school  in  its  various  departments  has  grown,  till  at  the 
present  writing,  the  space  at  its  command  is  inadequate  to  its- 
needs. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  this  condition  of  affairs  is  not  en- 
tirely due  to  much  advertising.  Fully  60  per  centum  of  the  students- 
working  at  present  are  from  1^  to  4  years  in  the  classes,  a  fact 
significant  of  serious  intention  and  a  growth  of  the  higher  art  ideal. 
These  students  exhibiting  their  works  at  their  homes  an<1  to  their 
friends,  evidencing  the  thorough  instruction  received  and  the  pro- 
gress made,  have  stimulated  the  art  creative  faculty  which  is  more* 
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or  leas  latent  in  all,  and  have  in  many  cases  brought  new  and 
earnest  workers  to  return  with  them. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  with  the  methods  employed 
by  the  large  art  schools  in  the  United  States,  namely,  the  distri- 
bution of  pamphlets,  reports  and  circulars  throughout  the  country, 
a  much  larger  building  would  be  necessary  than  the  one  now  occu- 
pied by  the  school. 

The  custom  instituted  in  the  last  3  years  of  holding  an  exhibition 
of  students'  work  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  has  also  been  wide- 
spread in  its  interest.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  not  as 
well  known  as  it  should  be,  the  rooms  have  been  crowded  on  the 
•days  of  exhibition,  many  visitors  expressing  astonishment  at  the 
^quality  of  work  produced  in  this  city. 

Although  each  student  who  has  worked  for  any  reasonable  time 
in  the  school  has  made  progress  satisfactory  to  teacher  and  parents, 
in  an  article  such  as  this  but  a  few  can  be  specially  mentioned. 

Miss  Corbett,  a  resident  of  Annapolis,  had  been  in  the  school  1^ 
years,  is  doing  work  in  charcoal  from  life  remarkable  for  its  keen 
appreciation  of  picturesque  anatomy,  careful  modeling  of  the  line 
of  contour  and  a  technique  which  indicates  a  strong  teeling  for 
colour.  In  fact,  a  still  life  study  which  she  has  lately  begun  in  oil, 
bears  out  this  latter  statement. 

Miss  Elsie  Smith,  of  Halifax,  is  one  of  the  4  year  students.  She 
is  painting  from  the  living  model  and  shows  an  insight  into 
•character,  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  successful  painting  of 
-a  portrait.  She  has  overcome  the  first  difficulties  of  handling  her 
materials  and  now  paints  with  an  assurance  almost  professional. 

Miss  Pushie,  also  a  Halifax  young  lady,  is  doing  good  work  from 
life  in  black  and  white. 

Mr.  Slater  and  Mr.  Thome  worked  to  become  proficient  in  the 
architectural  department,  both  receiving  good  appointments  in 
offices,  the  former  being  now  in  one  of  the  best  firms  in  New  York 
<5ity. 

Miss  Spread,  a  lady  from  Chicago,  did  such  excellent  work  from 
the  cast  that  on  her  return  to  her  home  she  wcm  at  once  placed  in 
the  advanced  life  class  in  the  "  Art  Institute  "  of  that  city. 

Miss  Evans,  of  Arlington,  N.  S.,  also  did  remarkable  work  from 
the  cast  before  her  fir&t  year  was  finished. 

Mr.  Bates,  of  Amherst,  is  a  young  man  with  a  strong  leaning  to- 
wards art  and  a  great  facility  in  caricature.  He  has  always  been  an 
enthusiastic  student  and  no  doubt  will  follow  art  as  his  life  work. 
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Miss  Whitman,  of  Annapolis,  has  done  some  flower  painting  in 
water  colors  with  rare  deJicacy.  This  she  has  done  between  the 
days  on  which  she  works  from  the  life  model. 

Miss  Morrison,  of  Dartmouth,  Miss  Harrison,  of  Southampton^ 
and  many  others  are  worthy  of  special  notice.  These  are  mostly 
in  what  may  be  styled  the  free  hand  department. 

In  the  mechanical,  there  are  young  men,  earnest  workers,  who 
are  without  doubt  our  future  engineers — machine  and  constructive. 
Many  of  the  former  students  of  this  department  are  now  occupying 
responsible  positions  here  and  in  the  States. 

Mr.  A.  S.  McEenzie,  one  of  these  students,  is  teacher  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore. 

Mr.  W.  A.  MacDonald,  is  City  Engineer  at  Sydney,  C.  B. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Wilson  is  draughtsman  with  Matheson  &  Co.,  New 
Glasgow. 

Mr.  Ernest  Archibald,  Electrical  Engineer,  at  present  holds  a  re- 
sponsible position  in  one  of  the  Southern  States. 

Mr.  Frank  Creighton,  of  Dartmouth,  is  chief  surveyor  on  a  rail- 
road in  this  province. 

Mr.  B.  G.  Dodge,  assistant  surveyor  on  surveying  steamer  "  Gul- 
nare." 

Mr.  Jas.  T.  Dustan,  chief  draughtsman  for  I.  C.  R.  at  Moncton,  N, 
B. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  dozens  who  have  gained  their  initial  in- 
spiration from  this  school  and  who  have  been  enabled  thereby  to 
successfully  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  life  in  a  work  which  is  at 
once  a  bread  winner  and  a  labour  of  love. 
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(IV.) 

HALIFAX  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

For  year  ending  April  SOth,  1901. 


M.  A.  Curry,  M.  D President 

L.  M.  Silver,  M.  B Registrar. 

A.  Halliday,  M.  B Secretary. 


No.  of  regular  Professors,  15 ;  Lecturers  and  Demonstrators,  13. 

No.  of  Undergraduates:  First  Year,  17;  Second  Year,  26; 
Third  Year,  22;  Fourth  Year,  24;  Total  Undergraduates,  89; 
General  Students,  2 ;  Total  Students,  89 — eighty-nine ;  83  males, 
6  females. 

Institution  founded  in  1867,  as  Medical  Faculty  of  Dalhousie^ 
College  and  University.     Separated  in  1876. 

Total  number  of  graduates  in  medicine  (il.  D.,  C.  M.)  including 
those  who  have  taken  their  diplomas  from  Dalhousie  University, 
♦122  +  3*;  in  Pharmacy  (Ph.  M.)  7.    Total  Graduates,  129  +  3* 

The  Thirty-fourth  Session  opens  September,  1902,  and  will  con- 
tinue for  the  eight  months  following. 

The  College  building  is  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose  of 
medical  teaching,  and  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  Victoria  OeneraL 
Hospital,  the  City  Alms  House,  and  Dalhousie  College. 

A  large  wing  has  been  added  to  the  college,  supplying  Histolog- 
ical and  Bacteriological  Laboratories,  etc..  which  have  been  fur- 
nished with  microscopes  and  other  apparatus  necessary  for  practical 
work. 

The  recent  enlargement  and  improvements  at  the  Victoria 
General  Hospital  have  increased  the  clinical  facilities,  which  are 
now  unsurpassed,  every  student  having  ample  opportunities  for 
practical  work. 

The  course  extends  over  4  years  and  has  been  carefully  graded^ 
so  that  the  student's  time  is  not  wasted. 

The  following  will  be  the  curriculum  for  M.  D.,  C.  M.  degrees  l 


'Received  Diploma  in  1901. 
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Matriculation. — The  preliminary  examination  prescribed  by 
the  N.  S.  Medical  Act,  or  a  recognized  equivalent. 

1st  Year. — Inorganic  Chemistry  with  Laboratory  work,  Anatomy, 
Practical  Anatomy,  Histology,  Botany  and  Zoology. 

(Pass  Primary  M.  D.,  C.  M.  Examination,  Sect.  A ,  in  Inorganic 
Chemistry,  Histology,  Junior  Ajiatomy,  Botany  and  2!oology). 

2nd  Year. — Organic  and  Medical  Chemistry  with  Laboratory 
work.  Anatomy,  Practical  Anatomy,  Materia  Medica,  Physiology, 
Practical  Chemistry,  and  Practical  Materia  Medica. 

(Pass  Primary  M.  D.,  C.  M.  Examination,  Sect.  B.,  in  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  and  Chemistry). 

3rd  Year. — Surgery,  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
Practical  Pathology,  Hygiene,  Clinical  Surgery,  Clinical  Medicine, 
Pathology,  Bacteriology,  Practical  Surgery,  Practical  Medicine, 
Practical  Obstetrics,  Therapeutics,  Dispensary  and  Hospital. 

(Pass  Final  M.  D.,  C.  M.  Examination,  Sect.  A.,  in  Medical  Juris- 
prudence and  Hygiene,  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  Materia  Medica 
-and  Therapeutics). 

4th  Year. — Surgery,  Medicine,  Operative  Obstetrics,  Gynaecology 
^nd  Diseases  of  Children,  Opthalmology,  Otology,  Clinical  Medi- 
cine, Clinical  Surgery,  Operative  Surgery,  Practical  Obstetrics,  Hos- 
pital, and  Vaccination. 

(Pass  Final  M.  D.,  C.  M.  Examination  in  Surgery,  Clinical  Sur- 
gery, Medicine,  Clinical  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  and  Diseases  of  Women 
.and  Children. 
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(V.) 

VICTORIA  GENERAL  HOSPITAL. 

Halifax,  N.  S. 


The  Training   School  for  Nurses  was  established  ten  years  ago. 

The  term  is  two  years,  plus  two  month's  probation. 

Applicants  must  be  twenty-one,  and  not  over  thirty-five  years  of 
age. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes  a  training  in  th  principles  and 
practice  of  nursing.  Physiology,  Anatomy  and  Hygiene  are  studied 
from  text-books.  Our  classes  are  conducted  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Nurses. 

The  following  text-books  are  used : — 

Practice  and  Principles  of  Nursing Stoney, 

AnatOQiy  and  Physiology Kimber. 

Obstetrics Dr,  FuUerton. 

Materia  Medica Stoney, 

Collateral   Reading ." 

The  Care  of  the  Sick Pillorth. 

Nursing   Comptan. 

Care  of  the  Insane Granger. 

Text-Book  on  Nursing Wise. 

Lectures  and  demonstrations  on  practical  points  are  given  by  the 
Attending  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  House  Staff. 

Lectures  on  doses  and  the  administration  of  drugs  are  given  by 
the  Pharmacist. 

Lectures  in  cooking  and  serving  food  are  given  by  the  House- 
keeper. 

Nurses  in  training,  about  seventy ;  besides  which  there  are  about 
eight  graduate  nurses  on  the  staff. 

Nurses  who  graduated  last  year : 

Miss  Lotta  Christie Truro. 

Miss  Eunice  R.  Gates Digby. 

Miss  Kathleen   Mumford Dartmouth. 

Miss  Etta  Morine Halifax. 

Miss  Cassie  Moore Shubenacadie. 

Miss  Josephine  Morriscey Halifax. 

Mr.  Esson  McMullan Musquododoit. 

Mr.  Wm.  Robb Halifax. 

Further  information  may  be  had  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Victoria  General  Hospital,  or  on  application  to 
the  Supt.  of  the  Institution. 

W.  W.  Kenney,  Swpt 
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(VI.) 

NOVA  SCOTIA  HOSPITAL, 

Halifax,  N.  S. 


TRAINING    SCHOOL    FOR    NURSES,    NOVA    SCOTIA 

HOSPITAL. 

W.  H.  Hattie,  M.  D.,  Medical  Superintendent. 

Miss  H.  Sampson,  Superintendent  of  Nurses. 

M.  F.  t. 

Number  of  pupils  now  in  training — Seniors 2  5  7 

Juniors 4  4  S^ 


Graduates  1901. 

•Ethel  Higham,  Josephine  McManus, 

Janie  Landells,  Mary  McManus, 

Mabel  Lloy,  Stella  Taylor. 

Detailed  information  is  contained  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
hospital. 

W.  H.  HATTIE, 

Medical  Suverintendent. 


(VII.) 

ABERDEEN  HOSPITAL. 

New  Glasgow,  N.  S. 

There  are  eight  (8)  pupils  training  in  the  school  attached  to  this 
hospital  at  the  present  time. 

Three  Nurses  graduated  in  June,  1901 — Miss  C.  T.  Miller,  of  St 
John,  N.  B. ;  Miss  Blanche  Wiswell  and  Miss  Lola  L.  Scott,  of  Hali- 
fax, N.  S. 

In  June,  1899,  there  were  two  graduates.  Miss  Elsie  Eraser,  of 
Stellarton,  N.  S.,  and  Miss  Agnes  White,  of  Westville,  N.  S. 

JESSIE  M.  SHERATON, 

Superintendent 
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(VIII.) 

SCHOOL  OF  HORTICULTURE, 


WoLFviLLE,  Nova  Scotia,  Dec.  30th,  1901. 

Ji,  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  L.l.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education, 

Sir, — 1  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  School  of  Horticulture  for  the  year  19(X)-1901 . — 

The  attendance  has  been  good,  the  total  number  of  students  being 
sixty-eight,  of  whom  fifty-eight  were  from  Nova  Scotia,  seven  from 
New  Brunswick,  and  three  from  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Some  important  additions  have  been  made  to  the  equipment  of 
the  School,  particularly  in  the  way  of  laboratory  apparatus  A  new 
microtome  has  been  purchased  from  Messrs.  Bausche  &  Lomb,  of 
Rochester,  New  York,  for  the  use  of  advanced  students  in  Botany 
and  Agriculture.  It  is  fitted  for  both  celloidinand  paraffin  cutting, 
and  will  be  an  exceedingly  valuable  addition  in  original  research 
and  in  all  laboratory  work  where  delicacy  and  precision  are  required. 

The  library  has  been  added  to  by  the  purchase  of  $150  worth  of 
the  newest  books  on  horticulture,  agriculture  and  all  allied  subjects. 
These  works,  combined  with  the  binding  of  some  fifty  volumes  of 
periodicals,  which  had  been  accumulating  in  the  reading  room  for 
some  years  past,  place  at  the  disposal  of  students  a  large  fund  of  the 
latest  and  best  information. 

But  perhaps  the  most  practically  useful  addition  to  the  School 
equipment  is  the  establishment  of  an  experimental  plot  under  the 
"  Act  to  Encourage  Horticulture,"  which  was  passed  by  the  Provin- 
cial Legislature  at  its  last  session.  By  the  terms  of  this  act  $1,000 
is  appropriated  annually,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  for  Agriculture  and  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Horti- 
culture, in  the  establishment  of  model  orchards  in  each  county  in  the 
province.  But  in  Kings  County  the  plantation  shall  be  in  the  nature 
of  an  experimental  plot  in  connection  with  the  School  of  Horticul- 
ture. Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  act  was  passed  at  so  late  a  date 
last  spring  only  two  model  orchards  and  the  experimental  plot  at 
Wolfville  were  planted.  But  the  intention  is  to  push  forward  the 
work  as  rapidly  as  possible  until  three  of  the  model  orchards  have 
been  planted  in  each  county  of  the  province,  aggregating  six  acres 
per  county. 
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The  experimental  plot  at  Wolf  ville  will  be  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  the  testing  of  the  newer  varieties  of  the  different  fruits,  and 
already  nine  varieties  of  apples  have  been  set,  eighteen  of  pears, 
seventeen  of  plums,  four  oi  cherries,  one  of  apricots  and  three  of 
Japanese  chestnuts.  It  is  also  intended  to  plant  as  largely  as  the 
grounds  will  admit  such  ornamental  trees  ana  shrubs  as  give  promise 
of  being  valuable  for  our  climate,  and  already  quite  a  large  number 
of  such  plants  are  growing  upon  the  grounds  of  the  School. 

The  work  of  holding  farmers'  institute  meetings  has  been  carried 
on  as  usual,  and  as  I  have  said  in  former  reports  I  believe  this 
branch  of  the  work  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
work  of  the  School,  reaching  as  it  does  those  who  cannot  afford  the 
time  from  the  sterner  duties  of  life  to  attend  an  educational  institu- 
tion of  any  kind.  During  the  year  meetings  were  held  in  most  of 
the  counties  of  the  province,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  these 
meetings  are  attended  by  an  increasingly  large  number  of  farmers 
and  fruit  growers. 

Several  lines  of  experimentation  and  investigation  have  been 
undertaken,  especially  in  the  line  of  spraying,  cover  crops  for 
orchards,  and  in  the  treatment  of  a  serious  disease  of  apple  trees, 
known  as  the  apple  canker.  But  as  yet  no  conclusive  results  have 
been  reached,  and  it  is  likely  to  take  several  years  before  any 
authentic  conclusions  can  be  reached. 

Recently  there  has  been  organized  at  the  School  a  Horticultural 
Club,  including  as  members  the  students  of  the  institution  and  most 
of  the  prominent  fruit  growers  of  the  locality.  Meetings  are  held 
fortnightly,  and  timely  topics  of  practical  interest  are  discussed. 
While  somewhat  out  of  the  real  work  of  the  institution  I  feel  that 
this  club  deserves  mention  in  my  report  at  this  time  because  it  gives 
promise  of  much  practical  benefit  to  all  who  attend. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  C.  SEARS, 

Director. 
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APPENDIX    G. 


EDUCATIONAL    INSTITDTES. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE  FOR  THE  ATLANTIC 

PROVINCES  OF  CANADA. 


SESSION  1901. 

To  A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education,  Halifax,  N.  S, 

Sib: 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
Fifteenth  Annual  Session  of  the  Summer  School  of  Science  for  the 
Atlantic  Provinces  of  Canada,  which  was  held  at  Lunenburg,  N.  S., 
July  23rd  to  August  9th,  1901. 

In  January  the  announcement  of  the  school  was  issued  and  sent 
to  the  teachers  of  the  Atlantic  Provinces  and  others  interested  in 
educational  matters.  In  this  way  the  advantages  of  the  school 
were  brought  to  the  notice  of  those  iikely  to  be  interested  in  it. 

The  opening  meeting  was  largely  attended,  filling  the  spacious 
drill  shed  in  which  it  was  held.  A  most  cordial  welcome  was  ex- 
tended  to  the  school  by  Mayor  Rudolf,  Mr.  Kaulback,  M.  P„  and 
others.  The  words  of  welcome  spoken  by  their  representatives 
were  emphasized  by  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  the  people. 

Classes  met  each  day  from  9  o'clock  a.  m  to  1  p.  m.,  in  the  Lunen- 
burg Academy.  This  admirable  building  on  its  commanding  site  is 
creditable  alike  to  the  public  spirit  and  interest  in  educational 
matters  of  the  citizens  of  Lunenburg. 


The  work  of  the  class  room  was  marked  by  diligent  application 
on  the  part  of  the  students,  and  intelligent  and  enthusiastic  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  instructors.  Much  interest  was  taken  in  the 
field  work,  for  which  Lunenburg  afforded  excellent  opportunities. 
On  the  afternoons  of  alternate  days,  enthusiastic  groups  of  natural 
history  students  under  the  guidance  of  Drs.  Bailey,  MacELay,  Hay 
and  Andrews,  and  Messrs.  Nelson  and  Dixon  were  to  be  found  ex- 
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ploring  meadow  and  brook,  hi] I  and  vale,  for  specimens  to  be  used 
m  their  cla^s  work.  Not  less  enthusiastic  was  the  laboratory  work 
as  conducted  in  Chemistry  by  Drs.  Andrews  and  Magee;  in 
Physiology  by  Mr.  Starratt,  and  in  Zoology  by  Mr.  Dixon. 

An  exceedingly  pleasant  feature  of  the  session  was  the  hospi- 
tality extended  to  the  school  by  the  citizens  of  Lunenburg,  who  oy 
excursions  and  entertainments  caused  the  time  to  pass  very  quickly 
and  agreeably.  The  neighboring  town  of  Bridgewater  treated  the 
school  to  a  most  enjoyab'e  excursion  up  the  LaHave  and  enter- 
tained the  members. 

The  enrolment  surpassed  that  of  any  previous  session,  being 
from  provinces  as  follows: — 

From  Nova  Scotia 346 

"     New  Brunswick 14 

"      Prince  Edward  Island 6 

"      Ontario 1 

"      Newfoundland 1 

"      United  States  of  America 4 


Total 372 

The  large  attendance  from  Nova  Scotia  was  largely  due  to  the 
efforts  put  forth  by  Inspector  Macintosh,  Principal  McEittrick  and 
Mr.  Love,  the  Local  Secretary,  all  of  whom  both  before  the  meeting 
of  the  school  and  during  the  time  it  was  in  session  were  untiring  in 
their  endeavors  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  school.  Another 
factor  that  aids  in  inducing  the  teachers  of  Nova  Scotia  to  attend 
the  Summer  School  is  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  of  the  Province,  in  that  it  recognizes  the  efforts  of 
teachers  for  self-improvement  by  granting  an  additional  week's 
holidays  to  those  who  attend  an  educational  gathering. 

The  session  held  this  year  at  Lunenburg  was  the  most  successful 
in  the  history  of  the  school. 

The  next  session  of  the  school  will  be  held  at  St.  Stephen,  N.  B., 
July  22  to  August  8,  1 902. 

Appended  find  a  list  of  the  officers  and  Faculty  for  the  ensuing 
year,  also  the  financial  statement. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  D.  SEAMAN, 
Secretary  of  the  Sumvier  School  of  Science, 
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OFFICERS : 

President 
L.  W.  Bailey,  Ll.D.,  University  of  New  BruDswick,  Fredericton,  N.B. 

Vice-Presidents. 

B,  McEittrick,  B.  A.,  County  Academy,  Lunenburg,  N.  S. 

J.  V.  Vroom,  Esq.,  St.  Stephen,  N.  B. 

O.  J.  McCormac,  E^.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Charlottetown,  P.  K  L 

Secretary-  Treasurer. 
J.  D.  Seaman,  Esq.,  Prince  Street  School,  Charlottetown,  P.  K  I. 

Local  Secretary, 
F.  O.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  St.  Stephen,  N.  6. 

Board  of  Directors. 

The  President,  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  G.  J.  Oulton,  M.  A.;  W.  R 
Campbell,  M.  A. ;  S.  A.  Starratt,  Esq. ;  J.  B.  Hall.  Ph.  D. 

FACULTY : 

Botany, 

G.  H.  U.  Hay,  M.  A.,  D.  Sc,  St.  John,  N.  B. 
J.  Vroom,  St.  Stephen,  N.  B. 

Anhydrous  Chemistry, 
W.  W.  Andrews,  Ll.  D.,  Sackville,  N.  B. 

Chemistry. 
W.  H.  Magee,  Ph,  D.,  Parrsboro,  N.  S. 

Dravnng. 
F.  G.  Matthews,  Truro,  N.  S. 

English  Literature. 
Miss  Eleanor  Robinson,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Oeology. 
L.  W.  Bailey,  Ph.  D.,  Fredericton,  N.  B. 

Kindergarten. 
Mrs.  S.  P.  Patterson,  Truro,  N.  S. 
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Music  (Tonic  Sol-Fa). 
Miss  Ada  F.  Ryan,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Pedagogics. 
J.  B.  Hall,  Ph.  D.,  Truro,  N.  S. 

Physics. 
W.  R  Campbell,  M.  A.,  Truro,  N.  8. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
S.  A.  Starratt,  Esq.,  Yarmouth,  N.  S. 

Zoology. 
G.  J.  Oulton,  M.  A.,  Moncton,  N.  B. 

Econormc  Entomology. 
F.  A.  Dixon,  M.  A.,  Sackville,  N.  B. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  from  1900 2  81 

Government  Grant,  Nova  Scotia 200  00 

New  Brunswick 100  00 

Grant  from  Town  of  Lunenburg 100  00 

Registration  Fees 898  00 

Proceeds  of  Entertainment 24  00 

Advertisements  in  Calendar 97  50 

$922  31 

EXPENDITURES. 

Printing,  Advertising,  Stationery 87  51 

Calendars 82  44 

Postage,  Freight,  Expressage 51  61 

Class  Expenses 60  85 

Sundries 108  41 

Instructors  and  Officers 490  00 

Balance 41  49 

$922  31 
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REPORT  OF  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 


RURAL  HALIFAX. 

Div.  No.  1. — Middle  Musquodoboit,  Nov.  15, 16,  1900. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  for  Rural  Halifax 
was  convened  in  the  school-house  at  Middle  Musquodoboit  on  Nov. 
15, 1900,  at  10.30  a.  m.  The  teachers  of  South  Colchester  had  been 
invited  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute  and  several 
of  them  were  present. 

Inspector  Creighton  occupied  the  chair.  A.  E.  G.  Forbes  was  ap- 
pointed Sec'y- Treasurer.  In  addition  to  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary, the  following  were  appointed  to  form  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee: Miss  E  McDougall,  Mr.  G.  W.  Fultz,  Miss  M.  L.  Bentley 
and  Mr.  L.  N.  Cooke.  The  President  in  briefly  addressing  the 
meeting  expressed  regrets  that  Inspector  Armstrong,  who  was 
expected  to  have  taken  part  in  the  meetings,  was  unable  to  be 
present. 

The  regular  work  of  the  Institute  began  in  the  afternoon  with  an 
interesting  talk  by  Rev.  Mr.  Rosborough  on  the  study  of  fema  He 
described  a  large  number  of  Canadian  ferns  and  illustrated  his  talk 
with  his  beautiful  collection  of  pressed  ferns  which  were  examined 
with  much  interest  by  the  members  of  the  Institute.  Dr.  A.  H. 
MacEay,  Superintendent  of  Education,  spoke  on  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  A  McKay,  Supervisor  of  Halifax  Schools,  then  addressed  the 
teachers  on  the  subject  of  Drawing,  He  laid  particular  stress  upon 
the  importance  of  Drawing  in  the  lower  grades  in  connection  with 
reading  lessons.  During  a  short  intermission  a  practical  illustration 
of  Mr.  McKay's  ideas  was  given,  the  teachers  being  invited  to 
inspect  some  work  in  illustrative  drawing  which  was  being  done  in 
the  Primary  Department,  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  E,  Forbes. 

After  the  intermission  Mr.  G.  W.  Fultz  read  a  paper  on  "  Physical 
Geography."  He  spoke  of  the  close  connection  between  the  physical 
geography  of  a  country  and  the  character,  occupations  and  mode  of 
living  of  its  inhabitant.  Entering  into  the  subject  more  deeply  he 
showed  that  the  subject  is  closely  connected  with  such  sciences  as 
Astronomy,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  etc.  In  studying  the  surface  of  a 
country,  he  said,  a  topographical  map  is  almost  indispensable. 
These  maps  might  be  prepared  by  the  teacher  or  more  advanced 
scholars.     Mr.  Fultz  also  spoke  on  the  various  features  of  Physical 
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Geography,  such  a<9  Tides,  Ocean  Currents,  Climate,  Rainfall,  etc. 
Mr.  Fultz  illustrated  his  paper  by  means  of  maps  which  he  had 
carefully  prepared. 

"  The  Teaching  of  Entomology  in  the  Common  Schools,"  by  A.  E. 
O.  Forbes,  was  the  next  paper  read.  "  The  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject," he  said, ''  is  evident  when  we  consider  the  practical  value  a 
Knowledge  of  it  is  to  the  country  at  large.  If  our  farmers  knew 
more  of  insect  life  they  would  be  better  able  to  combat  the  insect 
pests  which  destroy  their  crops.  The  farmer  of  five,  ten  or  twenty 
years  hence  are  in  our  schools  to-day,  and  now  is  the  best  time  for 
them  to  become  acquainted  with  insect  life." 

The  true  insect  was  described  and  distinguished  from  other  classes 
of  the  Arthropoda  branch  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  the  life 
history  of  an  insect  of  the  higher  order  was  traced  through  all  the 
stages  of  its  development. 

In  regard  to  beginning  the  teaching  of  the  subject  an  extensive 
knowleoge  of  Entomology  is  not  imperative.  Get  one  or  two  good 
books  on  the  subject  and  begin  obaervationa  along  with  the  children. 
Here  is  an  excellent  chance  to  develop  the  powers  of  observation. 
The  pupils  should  write  in  their  own  words  a  report  of  each  lesson, 
and  should  make  careful  drawings  of  each  insect  studied.  The 
Entomology  lesson  should  therefore  furnish  material  not  only  for  a 
nature  lesson  but  for  lessons  in  Composition  and  Drawing  as  well. 
A  suggestive  course  of  study  for  Common  School  grades  was  out- 
lined, beginning  in  the  first  three  grades  with  simple  talks  on  and 
stories  of  the  insects  with  which  the  little  ones  are  acquainted,  up 
to  the  eighth  grade,  where  the  pupils  should  be  able  to  classify  most 
of  our  common  insects  in  the  various  orders,  as:  Orthoptera, 
Coleoptera.  Lepidoptera,  Neuroptera,  Diptera,  Hemiptera  and 
Aphaniptera.  By  this  time  the  pupil  will  be  acquainted  with  most 
of  the  native  injurious  insects,  and  will  also  know  something  of  the 
best  ways  to  keep  them  in  check. 

Discussion  on  this  paper  was  deferred.  Mr.  Cieighton  opened  the 
discussion  on  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Fultz,  and  was  followed  by 
Revs.  Rosborough  and  Eraser,  Mr.  Marshall,  Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay,  Super- 
visor McKay,  Miss  McDougall  and  others.  Miss  McDougall  ^'ave 
an  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  sand  table. 

The  convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  8.30  o'clock  the  following 
morning. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  loth  in  the  Town 
Hall.  Mr.  Creighton  occupied  the  chair.  The  speakers  for  the 
evening  were  Geo.  Archibald,  M.  D. ;  Dr.  A.  H.  MacEay  and  Rev.  D. 
S.  Eraser.  Dr  Archibald  read  a  valuable  paper  nn  ''School 
Hygiene."     The  following  are   the   chief   punts   he   dealt   with: 
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School  sites,  drainage  and  outhouses,  ventilation  and  heating,  school- 
room furnitures,  c'eanliness  in  the  school-room,  and  infectious  and 
contagious  diseases. 

'*  In  the  first  place  the  school-house  itself  should  be  built  on  dry 
ground  and  slightly  elevated."  Too  many  of  our  country  school* 
houses  are  surrounded  during  Spring  and  Fall  by  quagmire&  From 
personal  obiervation,  he  said,  he  was  certain  that  the  deplorable 
condition  of  the  outhouses  in  many  of  our  country  districts  is  not 
only  a  menace  to  the  health  of  the  children  but  also  tended  to  their 
moral  degradation.  In  regard  to  ventilation  Dr.  Archibald  severely 
criticized  the  arrangements,  at  present  too  common,  whereby  the 
only  way  of  ventilating  a  room  is  by  opening  the  windows.  Every 
school-house  should  have  an  air  space  underneath  the  floor,  with 
openings  in  the  wall  or  underpining  to  give  free  scope  for  thorough 
ventilation  during  the  summer  months.  The  materials  used  for 
banking  the  buildings  in  the  Fall  should  be  carefully  cleared  away 
in  the  Spring.  Scrupulous  cleanliness  of  the  cellars  and  underneath 
the  flooring  is  necessary  as  well  as  within  the  class-room.  Where 
furnaces  are  used  a  veasel  containing  water  should  be  so  placed  that 
moisture  will  be  diffused  through  the  room.  By  this  means  that 
dryness  of  the  furnace  heat  so  much  complained  of  will  he  don& 
away  with.  la  regard  to  school  furniture  he  was  glad  to  notice  an 
improvement  in  many  of  the  school-houses  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
The  bones  of  children  are  soft  and  pliable,  and  permanent  injury 
or  deformity  is  apt  to  result  from  their  sitting  in  seats  which  are 
not  suitable  for  them.  In  speaking  of  infectious  and  contagioua 
diseases  Dr.  Archibald  dwelt  particularly  upon  ^he  alarming  preva- 
lence and  increase  of  tuberculosis  in  this  country  He  explained 
fully  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  showed  how,  by  proper  precautions, 
its  spread  might  be  checked.  In  conclusion,  he  said,  "  Let  parenta 
look  into  these  matters  and  see  that  their  children  are  kept  free 
from  contaminating  influences  in  their  homes ;  let  trustees  and  rate- 
payers see  that  everything  about  the  school  is  kept  in  perfect 
sanitary  condition;  let  teachers  impress  upon  their  pupi's  the 
importance  of  physical  exercise,  of  good  ventilation,  and  inform 
them  of  the  dangers  of  disgusting  and  uncleanly  habits ;  and  let 
every  one  endeavor  to  influence  our  government  to  pa.ss  regulations 
protecting  the  majority  against  the  indiscretions  of  the  few/' 

The  success  of  the  Institute  was  largely  due  to  the  presence  and 
assistance  of  Dr.  A.  H  MacKay.  The  part  he  t9ok  in  the  various 
discussions  alone  was  of  great  value  to  the  convention,  while  one  of 
the  leading  features  of  the  Institute  was  his  address  at  the  public 
meeting. 

After  Dr.  Archibald  s  paper,  the  chairman  called  upon  the  Super- 
intendant  to  address  the  meeting.  He  spoke  first  upon  educational 
matters  in  general,  leading  up  to  the  sul^ject  in  hand,  "  The  Nova 
Scotia  School  System."     For  over  -an  hour  he  held  the  undivided 
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attention  of  the  audience  in  an  able  and  spirited  explanation  and 
defence  of  our  school  system,  answering  all  objections  that  had. 
been  or  might  be  raised.  He  showed  that  the  school  curriculun^ 
instead  of  being  overcrowded  was  quite  within  the  possibility  of 
effective  handling  by  properly  trained  teachers.  Dr.  MacEay  dwelt 
particularly  upon  the  scientific  subjects,  showing  their  value  and 
importance. 

Rev.  D.  Stiles  Fraser  gave  a  short  but  excellent  address  oiy 
"  Patriotism,  Temperance  and  Morality  in  the  Public  Schools.'* 
Others  who  spoke  briefly  were :  Rev.  E.  Smith,  Mr.  Sprott  and  Mr.. 
Sedgewick 


A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  members  of  Middle^ 
Musquodoboit  Choir,  who  had  furnished  music  on  this  occasion.  Mr. 
Edgar  Archibald  replied  on  behalf  of  the  choir.  The  meeting  closed 
with  the  National  Anthem. 

Friday  morning  Miss  E.  Forbes  gave  an  illustrative  lecture  on* 
clay  modelling,  which  excited  much  interest.  Miss  ForbeR  des> 
cribed  for  the  teachers  the  method  of  preparing  the  clay,  etc.  A 
short  discussion  of  the  subject  followed. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Barteau,  of  Truro,  then  addressed  the  Institute  on: 
the  subject  of  "  Mechanical  Drawing."  He  explained  very  clearly 
the  use  of  the  instruments  used  in  the  public  schools.  He  also 
solved  some  pro^*lems  suggested  by   the  members  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  0.  R.  Marshall,  Principal  of  Richmond  schools,  read  a  paper 
on,  "  How  We  Can  Help  the  Farmer."  Mr.  Marshall  suggested  five- 
ways  in  which  the  teacher  may  help  that  business : — 

1 .  By  speaking  well  of  it  to  his  pupils.  The  farmer  has  been 
made  the  butt  of  a  good  many  jokes,  in  times  past,  but  so  many 
eminent  men  have  been  farmers  that  these  jokes  are  losing  their 
point.  There  is  no  more  healthy  independent,  honourable  work  oa 
earth  than  farming,  and  the  rising  generation  should  know  it. 

2  By  teaching  them  to  make  use  of  their  powers  of  observa- 
tion. This  is  best  done  by  awakening  an  interest.  Every  one  see« 
things  related  to  his  own  business  provided  he  has  it  at  heart.  Be- 
fore a  tesrcher  can  create  an  interest  in  farming  he  must  have  an 
interest  i«i  it  himself.  He  should  visit  good  farms,  read  the  best 
books  on  the  subject,  or  attend  an  agricultural  college. 

8.  By  teaching  them  to  read  up  the  subject.  The  liistory  of  the^ 
development  of  the  business  is  very  stimulating.  Every  farmer^ 
too,  should  be  familiar  with  the  standanJ  works  on  farming,  and 
keep  in  touch  with  the  most  advanced  thoughts  on  the  subject.  He^ 
should  take  an  agricultural  paper,  and  above  all  should  give  close 
attention  to  the  reports  and  bulletins  from  the  government  experi- 
mental farm. 
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4.  By  teaching  them  book-keeping.  Few  farmers  give  this 
matter  the  attention  it  deserves.  Persons  generally  try  to  learn  the 
cost  of  a  thing  before  selling  it,  but  not  many  farmers  can  tell  the 
cost  of  the  articles  they  have  for  sale.  This  is  not  so  much  because 
they  do  not  know  how  to  keep  books,  but  because  they  think  it  too 
much  trouble  to  keep  them.  School  children  should  be  encouraged 
to  keep  a  diary,  and  then  they  will  find  it  easier  to  keep  a  record 
of  what  is  done  on  the  farm. 

5.  By  a  direct  study  of  plant  and  animal  life  show  young 
farmers  that  the  pecularities  of  the  root,  stem,  flower  and  fruit  of  a 
plant  are  not  matters  of  accident,  but  that  in  the  life  history  of  the 
species  each  pecularity  has  helped  its  possessor  to  survive  when 
others  of  its  kind  have  perished.  Interest  them  in  trying  to  dis- 
cover how  each  peculiarity  has  done  this.  Lead  them  to  see  what 
marvellons  changes  have  been  wrought  by  selection.  When  they 
^asp  this  fact  they  will  not  need  to  be  stimulated  by  the  offer  of  a 
prize  to  sow  good  seed  in  their  fields,  but  it  will  be  their  care  to  use 
only  the  best  that  can  be  obtained  by  any  process  of  selection  in 
their  power. 

When  the  child  learns  that  in  the  animal,  each  peculiarity  of 
mouth,  eye,  skin  and  foot  has  been  of  use  to  his  possessor  in  its 
struggle  for  existence,  all  the  teacher  need  do  is  to  show  an  inter- 
est in  his  discoveries  and  he  will  carry  on  the  study  for  himself. 
Both  plants  and  animals  will  have  a  new  meaning  for  him  when  he 
looks  upon  them  as  products  of  the  age  and  not  as  so  many  created 
things.  The  conditions  under  which  plants  and  Huimals  thrive  best 
should  al>o  be  studied  as  closely  as  the  teacher  finds  advisable.  He 
should  not,  however,  go  farther  into  the  subject  than  he  is  able  to 
make  it  interesting  for  his  class. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Marshall  referred  to  the  importance  of  character 
building,  and  urged  the  teacher  not  to  neglect  this  He  would  have 
them  remember,  however,  that  in  so  far  as  they  were  instrumental 
in  changing  the  wild  lands  of  Canada  into  fertile  fields  they  were 
developing  their  country  and  building  up  the  empire. 


English  in  the  Common  Schools. 

By  J.  H,  Irefry,  Esq.,  ALA, 

This  paper  is  a  plea  for  the  practical  rather  than  the  theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  in  our  schools. 

Accurate  expression  should  be  cultivated  instead  of  an  attempt 
^as  is  too  often  the  case)  to  store  the  mind  with  facts. 
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In  the  first  placo  endeavor  to  oStain  correct  oral  expression  from 
the  pupils.  To  do  this  teachers  should  at  all  times  express  them- 
selves simply  and  clearly  in  the  presence  of  the  pupil. 

The  teacher  has  often  to  counteract  the  evil  effects  of  careless  and 
improper  forms  of  expression  learned  by  the  child  at  home  or  in 
play  with  companions.  The  influence  of  the  teacher  over  the  pupil 
is  probably  greater  than  that  of  any  person  outside  the  home 
-circle,  and  the  example  of  the  teacher  is  therefore  likely  to  be 
-copied. 

On  the  part  of  the  pupil  require  distinct  utterance  at  all  times, 
-Encourage  him  to  talk  freely  on  subjects  with  which  he  is  familiar, 
And  give  him  se  ections  to  read  suitable  to  his  capacity  from  our 
best  author-,  to  enable  him  to  acquire  an  excellent  and  extensive 
vocabulary. 

The  teacher  must  study  the  pupil  and  adapt  himself  to  the 
pupil's  needs.  Stiff  and  artificial  methods  musts^ive  way  to  natural 
ones.  Teachers  often  fail  to  produce  go'>d  results  because  they  tire 
of  doing  a  thing  again  and  again,  and  the  pupil  is  left  to  express 
himself  in  his  own  sloven 'y  way  while  the  teacher  rests  satisfied  if 
the  pupil  possesses  the  idea.  *'  Make  haste  slowly"  is  a  good  motto 
for  every  school-room. 

For  correctness  of  pronunciation  the  pupil  should  be  taught  to 
•copy  those  who  are  recognized  as  elegant  speakers.  A  few  simple 
rules  in  pronurtciation  may  also  I  e  utilized  with  pro6t.  Encourage 
the  pupils  to  consult  a  dictionary  frequently.  A  reading  book 
ought  to  have  a  two-fold  object — the  culture  of  vocal  expression  or 
•elocution,  and  the  giving  of  an  inspiratioi  to  good  literature  by  choos- 
ing selections  of  real  literary  worth,  not  little  .scraps  of  everything. 

More  attention,  too,  might  be  given  to  the  recitation  of  choice 
selections.  Such  exerci^-es  call  for  clearness  and  fluency  of  expres- 
sion, which  seems  to  be  a  lost  art  in  many  of  our  schools  to-day, 
where  pencil  and  scribbler  have  to  a  great  extent  been  made  to  take 
the  place  of  the  living  voice. 

Reading  should  be  of  the  right  sort  and  carried  on  in  a  systematic 
way.  Any  course  of  reading  should  have  some  end  in  view.  It 
ought  not  to  be  an  exercise  simply  for  the  wake  of  amusement.  A 
proper  taste  can  be  cultivated ;  if  something  ^ood  is  not  placed 
before  the  young  they  will  be  drawn  towards  the  worthless  and 
vicious.  The  teacher  might  select  the  quality  nnd  if  need  be  limit 
the  quantity. 

In  the  matter  of  composition  or  xmtifn  exercises  much  stress 
should  be  laid  on  a  proper  examination  of  the  pupil's  work  by  the 
teacher.     Without  careful  examination  no  check  can  be  laid  upon 
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wrong  forms  of  expression.  It  will  pay  to  take  much  pains  in  this 
matter,  particularly  in  the  earh'er  stages.  This  is  often  drudgery 
for  the  teacher  and  discouraging  work  tor  the  person  taught,  but 
even  little  errors  can  not  be  tolerated.  Composition  work  should 
be  so  corrected  that  the  pupil  is  required  to  think  out  the  reason 
for  the  change.  A  teacher  may  have  a  system  of  his  own,  but  one 
which  draws  attention  to  an  error  is  better  than  one  which  defines 
the  error.  In  every  case  a  faulty  composition  should  be  re-written 
with  the  errors  eliminated. 

One  of  the  best  preparations  for  good  composition  is  dictation. 
Here  spelling,  penmanship,  capitalization,  and  punctuation — all  so 
important  in  compasition  work — are  laid  to  view.  When  the  pupil 
is  able  to  write  correctly  from  dictation,  require  original  codiposi- 
tions.  Let  these  be,  for  the  most  part  drawn  from  events  in  his 
own  experience,  such  as.  **  A  Visit  to  the  Exhibition,"  "  A  Holiday 
Excursion,"  etc  Let  him  tell  as  much  as  possible  about  the  sub- 
ject before  attempting  to  write  upon  it.  There  is  no  harm  in  in- 
dicating what  features  are  of  prime  importance  in  his  narrative. 
Criticise  mildly,  convincing  him  every  time  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
criticism.  Require  him  to  think  out  a  full  sentence  before  attempt- 
ing to  write  it,  for  '*  to  write  well  is  to  think  well." 

A  paper  on  "  High  School  English"  was  read  by  Mr.  Q.  H.  Sedge- 
wick.  The  teacher's  duty,  he  said,  was  to  develop  in  the  pupil  & 
proper  appreciation  of  English  literature,  and  also  the  powt-r  of 
correct  and  easy  expression  in  speech  and  writing. 

lu  the  teaching  of  composition  he  advocated  the  **  laboratory 
method."  All  compositions  of  the  pupil  should  be  written  in  books^ 
kept  tor  the  purpose.  The  teacher  should  examine  all  these  exercises 
carefully  and  suggest  improvements,  after  which  the  pupil  was  to 
re- write  the  exercise  on  the  opposite  pages  of  the  same  book  left 
blank  for  the  purpose.  The  best  subjects  were  drawn  from  the^ 
authors  read  and  the  personal  experience  of  the  pupil  himself. 

To  teachers  of  literature  he  outlined  his  method  as  follows  :  A 
classic  might  well  be  read  at  first  with  reference  to  the  generaf 
character  and  customs  of  the  people  with  whom  it  dealt,  and  ita 
general  setting  in  time  and  place ;  the  close  study  of  the  text  was- 
necessary,  the  allu.sions  in  it,  the  meaning  of  the  words  used,  and 
the  reason  for  their  use ;  finally  the  author  s  biography  should  be- 
studied.  As  far  as  possible,  all  this  work  was  to  be  done  by  the 
pupil  himself,  the  teacher  giving  suggestions  or  directing  to  the^ 
place  where  information  could  be  found.  The  works  should  ail  be 
read  aloud  to  give  practice  in  reading  as  well  as  proper  insight  into- 
the  subject.  Especially  was  this  true  of  poetry,  where  rhyme  and 
rhythm  with  the  emotions  they  express  were  best  noticed  through, 
the  ear. 
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All  teachers,  he  said,  mast  have  a  wide  knowl  dge  of  literature. 
They  must  also  be  enthusiastic  in  their  work.  And  lastly,  both 
pup  Is  and  teachers  should  study  literature  for  its  beneficent  effect 
upon  themselves. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Lo^an,  M.  A.,  of  Halifax  Academy,  led  the  discussion 
-on  these  papers. 

After  discussion,  the  meeting  adjourned  till  the  afternoon. 

The  attendance  at  the  afternoon  session  was  somewhat  smaller, 
.as  it  was  necessary  for  several  to  leave  by  the  noon  coach. 

Rev.  Mr.  Rosborough  addressed  the  teachers  on  the  Teaching  of 
Botany,  Entomology  and  other  Sciences  as  side  issues  of  the  regular 
work. 

A  Practical  Chemistry  Class  was  then  conducted  by  President 
Oeighton,  in  which  Miss  McDougall,  Messrs  Rose,  Cook  and  Forbes 
took  part. 

Mr.  Creighton  in  a  short  address  adjourned  the  Institute, — place 
And  time  of  the  next  meeting  to  be  announced. 

The  number  of  teachers  and  others  enrolled  was  60. 

ARTBUR  E.  Q.  FORBES, 

Secretary  of  InstitiUe. 


CUMBERLAND  AND  COLCHESTER. 


The  Sixteenth  Session  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  for  District  No. 
10,  including  Cumberland  and  a  part  of  Colchester,  met  in  the 
pretty  and  haspitable  little  hamlet  of  Great  Village,  on  Wednes- 
day, December  19th,  1900,  continuing  until  Friday,  21st,  1900. 

Tuesday  evening  on  arrival  of  the  teachers  an  informal  reception 
was  held  in  the  basement  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  given  by  the 
•citizens  of  the  town,  at  which  meeting  Dr.  Peppard  in  a  brief  but 
appropriate  address  tendered  to  the  visiting  teachers  a  very  cordial 
welcome  to  the  town  and  home  of  the  citizens.  This  address  was 
responded  to  in  a  happy  manner  by  Inspector  Craig.  The  remainder 
-of  the  evening  was  occupied  in  selections  by  the  choir  and  informal 
remarks  or  speechei,  after  which  refreshments  were  served  and  the 
meeting  brought  to  a  close. 
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On  Wednesday  morning  at  9  o'clock  the  woik  of  the  session  was 
begun.  One  hundred  and  twenty-three  teachers  were  present  and 
enrolle<l. 

Inspector  Craig,  President  of  the  Association,  occupied  the  chair*^ 
and  ill  a  few  well  chosen  remarks  declared  the  meeting  open  for 
business,  but  in  closing  his  opening  speech  cautioved  teachers  to 
observe  accuracy  in  the  keeping  of  the  "  School  Register." 

Dr.  Magee  and  Principal  Lay  spoke  on  the  matter  of  holding 
public  examinations  in  schools,  rather  favoring  the  idea. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year  : 

President — Inspector  I.  C  Craig. 

Vice-Preai/hnt — VV.  H.  Magee,  rh.  D. 

Secretary-Treasurer — W.  R.  Slade,  Esq. 

Eocecutive  Committee — A.  D.  Ross,  Esq.,  of  Amherst  Academy; 
Mi*^8  Beriha  Cameron,  of  Parrsboni  High  School ;  J.  Crear  Mc- 
Donald, of  Great  Village  High  School,  and  Miss  Maggie  McEachren,. 
of  Tatamagouche  Schools. 

Messrs.  Munro  and  Hepburn  were  appointed  Auditors. 

After  this  routine  of  business  had  been  disposed  of.  Miss  Ida 
Bamhill,  of  Five  Islands,  taught  a  model  Primary  Reading  Lesson, 
following  the  same  with  a  short  address  as  to  the  methods,  etc.,  in 
teaching  Primary  Reading. 

Mrn.  S.  B.  Patterson,  of  the  'I'ruro  Kindergarten,  delighted  the 
Institute  with  a  supplementary  talk  along  the  line  of  Miss  Barn- 
hill's  lesson.  She  spoke  very  highly  of  the  kindness  shown  by  the 
teachers  toward  the  little  children  composing  the  class,  recommend- 
ing the  giving  of  certain  sounds  before  placing  words  on  the  black- 
hoards,  and  spoke  emphatically  against  the  appearance  of  sarcasm 
in  correcting  errors.  She  offered  some  grand  suggestions  as  to  the 
training  of  the  powers  of  hearing,  sight,  pronunciation,  and 
systematic  lessons  on  color. 

Principal  Slade,  in  a  few  brief  remarks,  urged  the  necessity  of 
shewing  pupils  the  proper  use  of  the  organs  of  speech  in  order  to 
obtain  the  best  pronunciation  and  articulation  in  all  reading  lessons. 

Q.  U.  Hay,  M.  A,  of  St.  John,  gave  an  intere-ting  talk  on  the 
opportunities  of  teachers,  which  was  much  enjoyed  by  all  present. 
He  advanced  verj'  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  Nature  Study. 

Afternoon  Session. 

Prof.  Sears,  of  the  Horticultural  School  at  Wolfville,  read  an 
instructive  paper  entitled ''Science  and  the  Farmer,"  enumerating 
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many  of  the  importiint  I  ranches  of  knowledge  thai  science  has 
bestowed  upon  roan,  such  as  drainage  of  the  soil,  preservation  of 
fruit,  etc.,  by  cold  storage,  the  proper  feeding  of  animals,  the  check* 
ing  of  diseases,  and  other  enemies  of  fruit,  etc.,  etc.  Ue  closed  with 
an  urgent  appeal  to  the  teachers  of  Nova  Scotia  to  take  an  interest 
agriculture. 

Dr.  Magee,  Principal  Lay,  W.  M.  Aymar  and  others,  in  speaking  to- 
the  paper,  reerred  to  the  advi.sibility  of  flower  gardens  and  other 
ornamentations  of  school  grounds. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Prof.  Sears  in  appreciation  of  his 
very  excellent  paper. 

The  above  was  followed  by  Mr.  J.  E.  iMcVicar's  lesson  in  Engiisix 
to  a  class  of  Grade  VII.  pupils.  He  selected  the  Poem  entitled 
"  Lady  Clare,"  as  his  subject  The  lesson  was  very  carefully  taught, 
eliciting  considerable  discussion.  All  seemed  well  pleased  with  th& 
young  man's  effort. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed ; — 

Whereas,  the  reader  used  in  grades  seven  and  eight  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Teachers  of  this  Institute  unsatisfactory,  on  account 
of  the  disconnected  character  and  uiultiplicity  of  the  subjects  treated,, 
the  abstruse  nature  of  language  used,  and  the  uninteresting  subject- 
matter  generally  ; 

Therefore  Resolved^  that  the  Council  of  Public  Instructicn  be 
respectfully  requested  to  substitute  for  the  present  fifth  reader  a 
more  modern  and  suitable  text  book. 

Thursday  Morning  Session. 

Miss  Laura  Messenoer*s  lesson  on  Elementary  Chemistry  was  an 
excellent  one,  making  clear  to  the  pupils  the  knowledge  she  wished 
to  impart.  Miss  Grace  H.  Patterson  i  aught  one  of  the  best  lessona 
the  Institute  has  ever  libteiied  to,  on  the  Oyster,  thoroughly  examin- 
ing every  part  of  it.  Dr.  MacKay,  Superintendant  of  Education,  and 
Principal  Slade  complimented  both  Miss  Messenger  and  Miss  Patter- 
son  on  their  able  efforts. 

F.  O.  Foster,  Principal  of  Acadia  Mines  High  School,  read  a  sug- 
.gestive  paper  on  Geography,  which  called  forth  a  lively  discussion. 

Afternoon  Session. 

T.  B.  Kidner,  Director  MacDonald  School,  Tiuro,  gave  an  elabor- 
ately prepared  paper  on  Manual  Training.  He  divided  his  subjects 
into  two  parts : — 
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Great  Village,  to  Mr.  McDonald  and  Miss  McAulay,  teachers  at 
Qreat  Village,  and  to  the  Railways. 

Inspector  Craig  closed  the  Session  by  wishing  all  a  "  Merry  Christ- 
mas and  a  Happy  New  Year." 

W.  R.  SLADE, 

Secretary-  Treasurer, 

Great  Village,  December  21,  1900. 


(IV.) 
DIGBY  AND  ANNAPOLIS. 


Minutes    of   the    Twenty-second    Annual    Session    of    the 

Teachers'  Institute. 

The  Teachers  of  Inspectorial  Division  No.  4,  embracing  the 
Counties  of  Annapolis  and  Digby.  met  in  annual  session  at  Digby 
on  April  3rd  and  4th,  1901. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  April  2nd,  an  entertainment  was  given  in 
the  Academy  Hall.  It  opened  with  a  duett  by  Misses  C^pp  and 
Viets,  of  the  town.     This  was  followed  by  a  drill,  done  by  little 

f'rls  in  caps  and  pinafores,  ea^h  bearing  a  goodly  sized  wax  infant 
eeping  excellent  time  to  the  music,  the  little  tots  followed  the 
tortuous  threads  of  the  drill.  '  Then  in  order  followed  lantern  and 
flower  drills,  parallel  and  trapeze  bar  exercises,  and  wand,  dumb- 
bell and  Indian  club  figures.  All  showed  careful  training  of  eye 
and  muscle,  faithful  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and 
ready  ambition  on  part  of  pupils.  All  were  excellent,  both  from 
picturesque  and  athletic  standpoints.  Meeting  closed  with  National 
Anthem. 


Wednesday  Morning. 

At  10.20  a.m.,  after  arrival  of  suburban  express.  President  Morse 
called  the  meeting  together  in  Academy  Hall.  He  extended  a 
welcome  to  the  teachers  of  Yarmouth  and  Lunenburg  Counties, 
quite  a  number  of  whom  were  present. 

Minutes  of  previous  meeting,  held  at  Middleton,  were  read  and 
i^pproved.    Enrolment  then  took  place,  and  at  the  end  of  the  session 
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over  100  members  had  registered.     The  following  officers  were  then 
elected  : — 

Vice-Presidefit — Principal  H.  B.  Hogg. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Principal  A.  H.  Armstrong. 
Aaaistant'Secretary — Principal  Beryl  Q.  James. 
Executive  Committee — Principals  C.  F.  Boehner,  J.  I.  North,  D.  F. 
McDonnell,  and  Misses  E.  M.  Best  and  M.  C.  Spurr. 

Principals  Buggies  and  S.  Shaffner  were  appointed  reporters  for 
the  Halifax  papers. 

The  first  paper  on  the  programme  was  read  by  Principal  Gormley, 
of  Annapolis  Academy.  He  advocated  the  issue  of  a  weekly 
teachers' journal,  which  should  contain  assignments  of  work  for 
each  day  of  the  school  year.  He  claimed  that  by  this  means 
teachers  would  be  freed  from  the  labor  of  planning  and  arranging 
their  work  for  the  year  so  that  each  subject  could  be  taught  in 
season.  This  woula  also  enable  teachers  to  dispense  with  a  large 
part  of  the  text  books  now  in  use. 

Principal  Buggies  thought  some  of  our  text  books  worse  than 
useless,  and  that  much  valuable  time  was  lost  in  following  them. 

Principal  Hogg  agreed  with  the  paper  and  the  last  speaker's 
remarka 

Principal  Goucher  asked,  "  What  would  fill  the  place  of  the  text 
books  T*    They  are  necessary  for  reference. 

Principal  Longley  thought  text  books  had  their  use  and  abuse. 
Good  when  properly  interpreted.  The  personality  of  teacher  makes 
the  school. 

Mr.  Crowe  considered  .some  .of  our  text  books  valuable.  Should 
not  give  the  impression  that  we  condemned  text  books  in 
general  when  we  were  only  speaking  against  certain  ones.  Our 
system  should  not  be  any  more  complicated.  Different  teachers 
referred  to  some  books  not  in  the  curriculum  as  being  excellent 
helps. 

Principal  Homer  thought  teachers  should  not  be  limited  by 
prescribed  work  for  each  day.  Any  competent  teacher  should  have 
this  ability. 

Mr.  G.  U.  Hay,  M.  A.,  of  St  John,  arrived  during  the  reading  of 
the  paper,  and  entered  into  the  discussion.  He  did  not  think  that 
teachers  made  themselves  slaves  to  text  books.  Teachers  should 
study  their  pupils  and  come  in  closer  contact  with  them. 

President  Morse  stated  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Supt. 
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Thursday  Morning. 

Principal  McKittrick  spoke  of  the  Summer  School  of  Science, 
which  meets  this  year  at  Lunenburg.  He  extended  a  cordial 
invitation  to  all  to  attend. 

Principal  A.  C.  Harlowe  then  taught  a  lesson  on  Physics.  He 
showed  how  the  most  of  the  experiments  might  be  done  with 
apparatus  made  by  teachers  and  scholars. 

Mr.  Crowe  discussed  and  highly  approved  the  lesson. 

Mr.  0.  U.  Hay,  M.  A.,  read  a  paper  entitled  '*  Nature  and  Litera- 
ture." He  emphasized  the  necessity  of  interpreting  the  voices  of 
nature  in  the  children.  Get  knowledge  from  its  sources.  It  is 
evident  that  our  oldest  writers  were  students  of  Nature.  Quoted 
Tennyson  and  other  authors  to  show  this.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
in  a  few  words  the  valuable  points  in  this  paper,  which  was  written 
in  the  author's  admirable  style. 

Paper  was  discussed  by  Inspector  Macintosh  and  Prof.  Russell. 

Principal  E.  H.  Cameron  was  then  called  upon  for  his  paper  on 
*'  The  Ideal  Product  of  the  Public  School."  Lessons  in  Ethics,  the 
writer  stated,  should  be  taught  in  every  school.  That  desire  for 
knowledge  should  be  inculcated  in  pupils  that  would  make  them 
students  for  all  time. 

Institute  adjourned  to  meet  at  2  p.  m. 


Thursday  Afternoon. 

After  calling  meeting  to  order,  President  Morse  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  Principal  E.  H.  Cameron's  paper. 

Principal  Ruggles  thought  it  best  to  make  moral  and  patriotic 
lessons  iBcidental.  Mr.  Nickerson  indorsed  the  paper  and  the  above 
remarks. 

Principal  Ruggles  then  gave  his  paper  or  talk  on  "  A  Few  Points 
on  Elementary  Science."  He  gave  a  practical  illustration  of  com- 
bustion and  the  products  derived  from  the  same,  and  many  useful 
hints  as  to  how  these  products  may  be  analyzed.  Altogether  the 
lesson  was  extremely  interesting,  and  one  by  which  all  teachers 
might  be  benefited. 

Principals  Goucher,  Horner  and  Trask  acknowledged  the  helpful- 
ness of  this  lesson  to  all  present.  Principal  McKittrick  suggested 
that  the  attention  of  all  teachers  be  called  to  the  books  that  Prin- 
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cipal  Ruggles  stated  had  given  him  impetus  and  help,  viz.:  *•  Simple 
Experiments  for  the  School  Room  "  and  "  Home  Made  Apparatus, 
by  John  F.  Woodhull ;  each  book  4tic. 


II 


Principal  Qoucher  opened  a  discussion  on  "  Supplementary  Read- 
ing." He  had  used  *'  Tained'  Literature  "  in  Grade  XI.,  in  addition 
to  prescribed  books,  and  had  given  fuller  notes  on  authors. 

Inspector  Macintosh  approved  of  stimulating  pupils  in  this  way. 
Teacher  should  make  himself  or  herself  acquainted  with  local  his- 
tory and  traditions,  and  teach  them.  This  should  be  the  first  history 
taught  to  the  child. 

Mr.  Bingay  had  given  the  history  leaflets  to  the  children  to  read, 
and  had  shown  them  a  newspaper  published  in  the  same  year  as  the 
siege  of  Louisburg,  when  studying  fiax>ut  that  event,  to  create  interest. 

Principal  Trask  thought  children  deficient  in  reproducing  stories, 
and  they  must  be  interested  in  a  piece  in  order  to  read  it  well. 

Principal  Horner  insisted  that  poor  readers  had  their  work  up  to 
the  average,  and  the  excellent  readers  were  often  deficient  in  mathe- 
matics. 

Principal  Ruggles  found  that  it  was  time  and  money  well  spent 
to  use  supplementary  readers. 

Principal  Jatnes  suggested  some  methods  of  literature  teaching 
which  she  had  found  satisfactory.  She  used  Longfellow  in  Grades 
VI.  and  VII.,  Whittier  for  Grades  VIII.  and  IX.,  and  Tennyson  for 
Grade  X.,  and  other  books  as  required. 

It  was  suggested  that  teachers  should  have  more  liberty  in  this 
matter.  Inspector  Macintosh  thought  they  might  u^^e  this  liberty 
now,  and  no  person  would  object  to  the  proper  use  of  literature  if 
the  parents  were  not  asked  to  supply  the  books. 

At  the  close  of  discussion,  Principal  McEittrick  assured  the  Insti- 
tute that  the  Lunenburg  representation  had  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
sessions. 

Time  and  place  of  next  meeting  was  left  with  Executive  Com- 
mittee. Bills  were  ordered  to  be  paid,  and  in  the  financial  statement 
a  satisfactory  balance  was  given  in  favor  of  the  Institute. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  passed : — 

"  That  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  be  tendered  to  Principal  Hogg 
and  associate  teachers ;  to  the  citizens  of  the  town  of  Digby ;  to  the 
railway  authorities  for  reduced  fares,  and  to  all  who  helped  in  the 
reception  tendered  us,  making  this  session  one  of  the  most  helpful 
and  enthusiastic  in  the  history  of  the  Institute." 

The  President  closed  the  meeting  after  singing  the  National 
Anthem. 

A.  H.  ARMSTRONG, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
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CLARE  AND  ARGYLR 


L'Institut  Acadien. 

(De  V '' Acadie,") 

La  deuxi^me  rc^union  annuelle  des  instituteurs  et  institutrices  de 
Clare  et  d'Argyle,  a  eu  lieu  k  West  Pubnico,  les  16  et  17  mai,  sou 
la  prc^idence  de  M.  Finspecteur,  le  R^vd.  J.  J.  Sullivan. 

Cinquante-cinq  membres  de  la  e1a<<se  enseignante  se  sont 
enroUs  d^s  le  premier  jour.  Les  R^vds.  Pt^res  Summers,  eure6  de 
Pubnico,  et  Ed.  LeBlane,  vicaire  k  Meteghan,  ainsi  que  H.  M.  S. 
LeBlauc,  M.  P.  P.,  le  Dr.  Barton,  M.  William  D'Entremont  et  autres 
^(aient  presents  et  ont  pris  part  aux  discussions. 

At  9  heures,  jeudi  matin,  M.  le  president  ouvrait  la  premiere 
s^nce  par  une  dloquente  adresse  de  bienvenue  aux  dt^legues,  puis 
donnait  quelques  mots  d'explication  sur  le  but  de  Tinstitut  et  enfin 
terminait  par  la  lecture  de  deux  lettres,  Tune  du  Surintendant  de 
TEducation  et  I'autre  de  Thon.  A.  H  Comeau,  exprimant  leur  regret 
de  n'avoir  pu  se  rendre  k  cette  r($union,  ayant  6t6  appelfe  ailleurs 
pour  affaires  urgentes. 

Puis  vint  la  lecture  de  deux  int^ressants  papiers,  "  THistoire  dans 
nos  ecoles,"  par  M.  Raymond  D'Entremont,  principal  de  Tdcole  de 
Belliveau's  Cove,  et  Tautre  "  TAssistance  k  Tecole,"  par  M.  Alvery 
Adams,  de  Saulnierville  Centre. 

Ce  dernier  travail  donna  lieu  k  une  discussion  anim^e  qui  se 
termina  par  la  passation  de  la  resolution  suivante : 

Propose  par  Mile  Mary  Allen,  seconded  par  M.  Alvery  Adams : 
Que  dans  Topinion  de  cet  Institut  la  loi  obligatoire,  (Compulsory 
law)  est  d^iectueuse  et  qu*il  consid^re  le  nombre  de  120  jours 
insuffisant  au  progr^s  de  I'^ducation;  qu'il  suggire  qu'il  soit 
porte  k  180,  et  attire  la  bienveillante  attention  du  gouvernement 
sur  ces  faits. 

A  la  stance  de  Tapr^s  midi,  Mile  Helfcne  Amireau  donna  lecture 
d'un  m^moire  "  le  But  de  Tlnstitut."  Dans  ce  tra\ail  il  est 
demon tr^  clairement  que  le  manque  d*union  entre  les  membres  de  la 
classe  enseignante  est  une  des  principales  causes  qui  tient  la  profes- 
sion de  Tenseignement  dans  T^tat  d'inferiorite  actuel,  et  contribue 
k  paralyser  le  progres  dans  nos  Ecoles.  Ce  travail  a  soulev^  une 
longue  discussion. 
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Ensuite,  Mile  L^onice  Belli veau  nous  int^ressa  beaucoup  par  la 
lecture  d'une  ^tude  intitul^e :  ''  La  lecture  et  les  livres  de  lecture." 

Ce  m^moire  traite  tout  particuli&rement  de  la  defectuosit^  des 
livrea  de  lecture  maintenant  en  usage  dans  nos  ^les,  tant  anglais 
que  fran^ais.  Une  vive  discussion  s'^l^ve  4  ce  subjet  k  laquelle 
prennent  part  tous  les  membres  de  Tlnstitut  qui  s'accordent  &  dire 
que  les  livres  bilingues  maintenant  en  usage  sont  de  nul  profit  dans 
nos  ^oles  fran^ises  et  qu'une  s^rie  pure  fran^aise  et  une  pure 
anglaise  seraient  pr^f^rables.  A  la  fin  de  la  discussion  est  yot^  la 
r^olution  suivante : 

Propos^  par  M.  Willie  Comeau,  second^  par  M.  Adolphe  Th^riault 
que  la  s^rie  de  livres  de  lecture  fran^is  de  Montpetit,  ^tant  k  pen 
pr^s  ce  que  nous  avons  de  mieux,  en  fait  de  lecture  franpaise,  soit 
recommand^e  k  Tadoption  du  conseil  de  Tinstruction  publique,  pour 
nos  ^les  franpaises. 

Adopts  k  Tunanimite. 

Cette  resolution  est  suivie  d'une  longue  discussion  sur  les  meilleurs 
moyens  k  prendre  pour  inculquer  k  nos  enfants,  Tesprit  de  patriot- 
isme  et  Tamour  du  pays,  pour  ne  pas  le  quitter.  Au  nombre  des 
nombreuses  suggestions  est  celle  de  M.  MacDonald,  principal  de 
r Academic  de  Clare,  qui  dit  que  dans  nos  ecoles,  si  nous  mettions 
entre  les  mains  de  nos  ^l^ves  de  bons  livres  de  lecture  qui  d^riraient 
les  beauts  de  notre  pays,  en  peindraient  les  paysages,  les  mon- 
treraient  sous  leurs  plus  belles  couleurs,  qui  parleraient  aussi  de  nos 
industries  et  des  ressources  immenses  de  notre  province,  cela  implan- 
terait  dans  le  coeur  de  nos  jeunes  gens  un  legitime  orgueil  pour  leur 
pays  et  les  ferait  s'y  attacher  de  plus  en  plus. 

Avant  la  lecture  du  deuxi^me  m^moire  de  Tapr^  midi,  il  y  a 
longue  discussion  au  subjet  de  TAcad^mie  de  Clare  qui  jusqu'4 
pr^ent  a  refus^  Tadmission  des  jeunes  filles,  chose  que  Tlnstitut 
consid^re  comme  injuste.  Cette  discussion  se  termine  par  la 
r^lution  suivante : 

Propose  par  M.  Raymond  D'Entremont,  seconde  par  M.  Alvery 
Adams,  que : 

Attendu  que,  il  y  a  quelques  an  n^es  pass^es,  notre  gouvemement 
avait  la  g^n^rositc^  de  doter  Clare  d'une  Academic  tout  sp^ialement 
dans  rint^rSt  de  Teducation  de  la  jeunesse  acadienne,  et  que  jusqu'k 
pr^ent  les  portes  de  cette  Acad<^mie  ont  ^t^  ferm^es  k  nos  jeunes 
filles,  qui  d^sirent  en  suivre  les  cours,  les  membres  de  cet  Institut 
consid^rent  comme  une  grande  injustice  Texclusion  des  jeunes  filles 
et  supplient  humblement  le  gouvemement  de  vouloir  bien  prendre 
les  measures  necessaires  pour  les  faire  admettre  k  cette  institution. 

Adopts  k  Tunanimit^ 
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Jeudi  soir,  il  y  eut  assembl^e  publique  dans  la  salle  de  la  G.  M. 
B.  A.  k  laquelle  assistaient  au  deU  de  500  personnes.  M.  H.  S. 
LeBlanc,  M.  P.  P.,  pr^sidait.  Les  orateurs  de  la  foir^  furent  les 
R^vds.  MM.  J.  J.  Sullivan,  D.  J.  Summers  et  E^.  Le  Blanc,  qui  toos 
trois  ont  fortement  appuye  sur  la  n^cessit^  qu'il  y  a  pour  les  parents 
de  donner  une  bonne  Education  k  leurs  eniants  pour  en  faire  plus 
tard  des  citoyens  int^gres  at  ^clair^s. 

Somme  toute,  les  discours  des  bons  P^res  ont  produit  unepro- 
fonde  impression. 

Apr^s  la  partie  litt^raire,  eut  lieu  un  charmant  petit  concert 
donn^  par  les  dlfeves  de  Mille  McCarthy. 

A  la  seance  de  vendredi  matin,  Mile  Mary  Allen  nous  a  beaucoup 
int^ress^  par  un  beau  travail  sur  ''  La  Composition,"  et  dans  raprfea- 
midi.  M.  le  Principal  McDonald  donna  lecture  d'une  tr^  belle 
^tude  sur  ''  La  Lecture."  Ces  deux  m^moires  ont  6t6  discut^s  avec 
beaucoup  d*int^ret. 

Les  officiers  ^lus  pour  1  ann^e  courante  sont : 

President — R^vd.  J.  J.  Sullivan. 
Vice-Pr&ident — J.  Willie  Comeau. 
Secretaire — Raymond  D'Entremont. 

Comit(5 — Miles  H^l^ne  Amireau,  Rose  Anne  Thibodeau  et  M.  A. 
Fox. 

O.  A.  SOUCIE. 

SecrStaire. 
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Sib,— 
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To  the  Hon.  Geo.  H.  Murray, 

Provincial  Secreta/ry, 
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PART    I. 


GENERAL  REPORT,  1902. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

ON  THE 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA 

1901-1902. 


To  His  Honour,  Hon.  Alfred  Gilpin  Jones, 

Lieutenant-Oovemor  of  Nova  Scotia: 

May  it  Please  Your  Honour, — 

I  beg,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  to  submit  my  Annual  Report 
on  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Province,  for  the  School  Year  ended 
3l8t  July,  1902. 

For  much  detail  otherwise  necessary  in  an  annual  report,  I  sub- 
mit  as  supplementary,  the  April  and  October  issues  of  the  Journal 
of  Education,  sent  free  according  to  law  to  every  board  of  public 
school  trustees  in  the  Province.  They  contain,  among  other  in- 
formation, the  names  of  the  teachers  employed  in  the  schools,  the 
amount  of  the  provincial  aid  paid  each,  the  amount  of  the  munici- 
pal fund  paid  each  section,  the  names  and  classes  of  the  teachers 
licensed  and  of  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  School,  the  names  and 
standing  of  those  who  obtained  "pass"  certificates  of  the  four 
provincial  high  school  grades,  the  provincial  examination  question 
papers,  the  courses  of  study  for  various  kinds  of  schools,  and  the 
latest  amendments  of  the  school  law. 


GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

There  has  been  a  general  rebound  from  the  depression  of  the  pre- 
vious school  year.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  increased  from 
98,410  to  99,059.  The  regularity  of  attendance  increased  at  a  still 
greater  rate— from  10,763,651  days  to  11,512747. 

The  number  of  boys  enrolled  increased  by  479,  the  number  of 
girls  by  only  170.  The  total  number  of  each  sex  was,  boys 
50,247;  girls  48,812. 

The  teachers  were  2,492, — exactly  the  same  as  the  previous  year. 
The  number  of  Normal  School  trained  teachers,  however,  increased 
from  947  to  1044. 


ii  EDUCATION— superintendent's  REPORT. 


The  effect  of  our  present  system  in  gradually  introducing  trained 
teachers  into  the  schools  is  clearly  illustrated  by  the  numberB 
annually  employed  by  school  boards  from  1893  when  the  principle 
was  introduced,  up  to  the  present : 

Year.     1893, 1894,  1895.  1896,  1897,  1898, 1899,  1900,  1901,  1902. 
No.  408,    499,     616,    690,    752,    798,    840,    887.    947,  1044. 

Mechanic  Science  Schools  increased  from  3  to  8;  and  Domestic 
Science  Schools  from  2  to  5. 

The  equipment  of  these  Manual  Training  Schools  increased  from 
$2800  to  $6036,  and  the  total  expenditure  from  $7,791  to  $10,806. 

The  increased  interest  shown  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  Province, 
as  a  whole,  is  proven  by  an  increase  of  $68,742  in  the  annual  vote — - 
the  $470,108  of  the  previous  year  having  been  followed  by  a  vote 
of  $638,850. 

There  has  been  a  small  increase  in  the  salaries  of  male  teachers, 
except  in  the  lowest  cla^s ;'  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
salaries  of  female  teachers,  except  in  the  lowest  class. 

The  volumes  in  school  libraries  raised  by  local  effort  without  any 
aid  from  the  Provincial  Treasury,  increased  by  305 — from  14,7«0 
to  15,085. 

The  total  expenditure  from  the  Provincial  Treasury  increased  in 
the  same  time  from  $254,778  to  $257,615. 


STATISTICAL  ABSTRACT. 
1. — Sections. 

1901.  1902.  Increase.  DecreaM. 

School  Sections  in  Province 1848  1850  2  .... 

Sections  without  Schools 145  155  10  .... 

2. — Schools. 

Schools  in  operation 2887  2394  7  .... 

session  50  days  or  under. .      13  6  ..-. .  7 

50  to  100  days 39  42  3       

100  to  150  days  ..   107  97       10 

150  to  200  days.  .298  270       28 

200  (and  less  than 

full  terra) 1016  1348  332        

full  term   914  631  ....  283 

Average  days  in  session 200 . 6  201 .7  1.1  .... 
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3. — Teachers. 

Numter  of  Tenchers  . .'. 2492 

*•  *  Normal  trained.   947 

Claas  A,  Male  Teachers 79 

25 

122 

300 

166 

737 

173 

890 

540 

1952 


€1 


(€ 


ti 


«< 


(C 


« 


U 


l< 


(I 


l< 


u 


41 


(t 


A,  Female 
B;  Male 

B,  Female 

C,  Male 

C,  Female 

D,  Male 
D,  Female 

Total  Male 
"     Female 

New  Teachers 466 

Teachers,  service  1  year  or  under.  . .   658 

1  to  2  years   , 310 

2  to  3  years 244 

3  to  4  years 198 

4  to  5  years 163 

5  to  7  years 241 

7  to  lO"  years 2;J5 

10  to  15  years   * . . .    213 
15  to  20  years   ....   115 

20  to  30  years 84 

30  years  and  over. .     SI 

New  Licenses  issued  (all  classes) ....   830 


i< 
(( 
i< 
II 

(C 

II 
11 
II 
ti 


11 


•  I 


II 


li 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


<{ 


II 


Pupils  on  Register,  1st  quarter 

2nd       " 
3rd 
4th 

Av.  Daily  Attend'ce,  1st 

2nd 
3rd 
4th 


4. — Attendance. 

78,227 
88,476 


II 


«< 


II 


II 


91,618 
96,774 
54,596 
50.172 
50.442 
52,810 


2492 

1044 

78 

26 

116 

360 

1  .4 

794 

137 

827 

485 

2007 

416 

643 

324 

239 

211 

165 

.240 

230 

204 

110 

96 

30 

652 


79,746 
88,963 
93,933 
98,767 
54,671 
53,355 
63,407 
55.333 


97 

»       •      • 

1 

•  «      • 

60 

•  •      • 

57 


55 


14 

«    • 

13 
2 


12 


•  •  ■  . 


1,519 
487 
2,416 
1,993 
75 
3,183 
2,965 
2,52:} 


Tot.  Days'Attendance  for  year.  10,763,651  11,612,747  749.096 

5. — Classification  of  Pupils. 

t 

Grade  I  (and  Kind«rgarten)  ....  19,185 

II    i:},089 

III 11,975 

IV 12.655 

V 10,590 

VI 8.700 

VII 8,292 

VIII  6,628 


II 


i< 


11 


<l 


l( 


t< 


1 

>  •  • 

12 

36 
63 
55 

•     • 

50 
15 


1 
5 
9 
5 

•  ■  • 
1 

178 


20,497 

1,312 

•  «  •  • 

13,6«8 

599 

*  .  •  • 

12,252 

277 

•  .  .  • 

1 2.449 

20« 

10.332 

258 

8,658 

42 

V  .735 

657 

6,308 

320 

Tot.  in  Common  School  Grades. .     91,114        91,919 
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<3rade  IX 4,461  4,364  ....  97 

"      X 1,860  •      1,804  46 

"       XI 878  874  4 

"      XII 107  98  9 


Vote  at  Annual  Meeting . . 

470,108 

538,850 

68,742 

Buildings  and  repair3 

86.532 

93.384 

6,852 

Vols,  in  school  libraries  . . 

14,780 

15,085 

305 

Maps,  charts,  globes  etc.. 

8.017 

8,644 

627 

Total  in  High  School  Grades ....       7,296  7,140       166 

Total  in  Public  Schools 98,410  99.059  649  .... 

Wrote  at  High  School  Exam 3,470  3.335       135 

Passed  in  Qrades  written  for 1,511  1,370  ....  141 

Full  Academic  High  School  Pupils  1,584  1,532       52 

Full  non-Academic   High   School  • 

Pupils 4,070  4,264  194  .... 

Partial  High  School  Pupils 1,642  1 ,344  ....  298 

6. — Section  Statistics. 

Property  in  Section $82,026,153  $88,949,231  $6.923  078  . . 

School  Property  in  section     1.632.460       1,777,512       145,052  . , 


7. — Total  Expenditure. 

Total  Provincial  Aid $254,778    $257,615  $2,837     

Total  Municipal  Funds 119,876       117.376  2,500 

Total  Section  Assessment 470,108       538.850  68,742     


Total  Expenditure,  Public  Edu- 
cation  $844,762    $913,841     $69,079     . 

8, — Enrolment  and  Average  Attendance  of  Pctpils. 

Total  annual  enrolment 98,410       99,059         649     . 

Daily  present  on  an  average  ....   53,643       55,437       1 ,794 
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HISTORICAL  AND  COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS. 


The  historical  and  comparative  statistics  given  in  the  following 
.tabulations  are  of  general  interest,  and  explain  themselves  without 
the  aid  of  comment : 

CONSPECTUS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STATISTICS 

(A)  Before  the  Free  School  Ststem. 


Ykab. 


1820 
4 
8 
9 

1831 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

1841 
2 
3 
4 
6 
7 

1850 
1 
2 


6 
7 
8 
9 
1860 
1 
2 
3 
4 


s 

s 
■»« 

6   .S 
25  C  S 

< 


217 


375 
423 

457 
444 
530 
550 
648 
854 
939 
935 
1001 
1041 
896 
878 
967 


907 


1002 
1127 
1061 
1059 
1043 
1092 
1072 
1112 


M 

1 

3 

1 

& 

s.'s 

o 

'3^ 

-•3 

1° 

^  II 

.2- 

3 

t^ 

2* 

3 

o 

Jj 

Pk 

H 

<) 

RSMAIUCS. 


5.514 
6,639 
12,000 
12,941 
11,771 
13.161 
12,573 
15,292 
16,000 
20,910 
29,382 
29,723 
30,979 
33,960 
34,729 
25.328 
20,579 
32,762 


48,792 
31,367 
57,602 
37,468 
49,813 
60,000 


83973 
92,272 
88,190 
79,828 
93,172 

100,556 
93,611 

107,107 


31.010 


81,307 
4,366 
33,742 
35,581 
35,293 
33,652 
36,087 
37,483 
35,405 


103,608 


104,047 
128,222 
129,672 
135.041 
121,873 
129.775 
129,999 
1 30.664 
115.226 


$  7,338 
16,628 
17.865 
27,323 
28,000 


36,112 
34,396 
36,255 
37,712 
43,394 
42,368 
42.675 
47,982 


46.642 


$  34,720 


38,705 
74,230 
55,333 
77,136 
78,000 


120,095 
126,668 
124,445 
117,540 
136,566 
142,924 
136,286 
155,389 


150,250 


42.355| 

53,519 

53.319' 

46.891 

45,742 

46,833 

47,888 

45,472 

47,930 


146,402 
181,741 
182.991 
181,932 
167,615 
176,608 
177.887 
176,136 
163,156 


$3  29 
5  64 

4  40 

5  04 

4  88 


4  09 
4  26 

4  02 
3  46 

3  93 

5  64 

4  61 
4  74 


4  85 


Common 
Schools   only. 


Common 

and 

High^Schools. 


J.  W.  Dawson. 
(I 


4 
5 
5 
5 
4 
5 
4 
4 


68 
29 
42 
11 
75 
25 

70 


M.  &R. 

A.  Forrester 


cc 


<c 


u 


tt 


!• 


« 


tt 


4  61'T.  H.  Rand. 
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(B).    Under  the  Free  School  System. 


i 


*-  *. 

•€  s 

600 
>  « 


s  §  « 

I       2 
®  M  fe 

g^  S 


c 

eS 

C 
O 


c 


S  <s 


>  — 
<1 


§5 


^  s 


Q    CO 
O    • 

CO 


5 

c 
6 

OB 

s 

< 


e 
o 


5 

a 

eS 

o 


o 

c 

> 
o 

u 

a. 


9 


5  -A^ 
O    M 

o  g 


£5 

9 

S 

C 

< 


sS 


«e 

E 
o 

OS 


1805 
6 
7 
8 
9 

1870 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


916 
1069 
1810 
1890 
1615 
1569 
1620 
1592 
1624 
1658 
1775 


1880 

1 

'  2 


61810 
711888 
8|1954 
9  1986 
1809 
1881 
1932 
3.191)1 
4L>014 
512054 
62111 
7j2143 
^2168 
9^2182 
2214 
2229 
2268 


8  2319 

4  2351 

62399 

'  62438 

7  2486 

8  2510 
9,2494 

1900  2657 
12492 
22492 


39,461 
50.574 
65,896 
68,612 
74,139 
75,279 
75,996 
73,638 
74,297 
76,277 
79,123 
79,813 
82,364 
82,846 
62,998 
76,393 
78,828 
79,042 
80,477 
82,163 
84,025 
85,714 
85,474 
84,534 
84,4-29 
85,482 
83,548 
85,077 


94,899 

98,710 

100,555 

101,032 

100,847 

101,203 

100,617 

100,129 

98,410 

99,059 


23,572 
29,239 
36,943 
39,781 
43,078 
42,177 
48,612 
40,806 
41,392 
44,143 
44,229 
45,373 
46,690 
48,961 
45,857 
42,580 
43,4«1 
43,746 
45,650 
47,280 
48,398 
51,142 
50,055 
48,707 
50,038 
49,620 
49,847 
50,975 


50,103 
51,152 
54,006 
54,015 
54,922 
57,771 
55,919 
56,224 
63,643 
55,438 


60.0 
67.8 
56.1 
58.2 
58.1 
56.0 
67.4 
55.4 
65.9 
65.0 
55.3 
56.3 
56.8 
69.0 
55.4 
o5.7 
55.1 
65.8 
56.7 
57.5 
57.8 
59.6 
58.6 
57.6 
59.2 
58.0 
59.0 
69.8 


52.8 

51.8 

53.7 

63.4 

54.4 

57. 

55.6 

56.1 

54.6 

55.9 


$124,673 
176,252 
262,913 
298,659 
286,764 
266.160 
247,209 
245,759 
265,274 
287,349 
320,130 
838,838 
324,560 
368,282 


281,561 
286,086 
290,564 
316,477 
314,172 
334,044 
:^21,954 
337,216 
346.314 
341,716 
377.629 
393,077 
410,017 


413,448 
464,200 
458,144 
450,972 
448,263 
478,104 
447,906 
519,620 
470.108 
538,851 


$  65,462 

91,477 

91,958 

91,760 

91,762 

91,762 

96,461 

105,029 

107,801 

107.396 

106,781 

106,833 

106,920 

107,181 

107,181 

106,695 

106,949 

1-20.340 

120,345 

120,328 

120,377 

119,047 

118,486 

118,281 

118,849 

118,301 

120.127 


$  93,263 
136,821 
162,000 
164,760 
167,3^7 
174,602 
176,174 
171,396 
165.562 
176.013 
185.565 
194,606 
204,266 
208,115 
205,575 
196,217 
165,619 
184,627 
186,088 
191.124 
199.188 
209.834 
216,085 
211,196 
212,922 
213.434 
213,906 
216,430 


89,623 
120,507, 
119,900 
120,0181 
119.602' 
119,869; 
1-20,082 
119,923, 
119,876' 
117,376 


166,040 
220,436 
238,760 
242,846 
242,811 

246,837 
246,462 
248,309 
254,778 
257.616 


$217,936 
368,535 
616.390 
655,367 
546.901 
532,524 
516,145 
512,615 
535.865 
569.663 
613.091 
640,224 
636,649 
683,317 


584,969 
578,800 
682,140 
622,905 
6*25,641 
653,660 
652,165 
672,348 
675,995 
672.919 
709,312 
725,284 
746,674 

669,111 
795,143 
811,804 
813,335 
810,676 
838,810 
814,460 
887,862 
844,762 
913.843 


$9.25 
12.60 
13.98 
13.98 
12.67 
12.62 
11.81 
12.56 
12.94 
12.90 
13.86 
14.11 
13.61 
13.96 


13.74 
13.36 
13.31 
13.65 
13.23 
13.50 
12.75 
13.43 
13.88 
13.45 
14.29 
14.69 
14  66 

13.35 
15.54 
15.03 
16.05 
14.76 
14.62 
14.66 
15.79 
16.75 
16.48 


Rand. 


Hunt. 


Allison. 


H 


e 
< 

1 

CO 


IfacKay. 


(I  year)* 


«e 

9 
B 

e 
< 


*In  1893  the  transition  was  made  from  the  school  year  of  tioo  terms  ending  on  the 
Slst  October  to  the  school  year  of  one  term  ending  on  the  3l8t  July.  This  school 
year,  therefore,  consisted  of  the  nine  calendar  months  from  the  first  of  November  to 
the  31st  of  July,  1893.  From  this  date  the  second  column  of  the  table  above  gives 
the  *'No.  of  Teachers  during  the  year,"  and  the  ^AiVc^  column  gives  the  ''Anoaal 
Enrolment." 

This  table  has  been  carefully  compared  with  the  records ;  so  thai 
its  figures  can  be  assumed  to  be  correct  when  there  is  any  differ- 
ence between  them  and  those  in  any  table  previously  published. 
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St'HooL. Expenditures  Per  Capita  of  "Average  Attendance" 
IN  THE  United   States  of   America,   Nova   Scotia    and 

OUTARIO   FOR  THE   SCHOOL  YeARS   EnDED  AS   FOLLOWS: — 


Y«AB. 

The  United 
Statea. 

North  Atlaotio 
SUtes. 

South   Atlaotio 
Stotes. 

South  Central 
State*. 

North  Central 
States. 

1 

1 

s 

1 

3 

1871  .. 

$15  20 

$18  31 

$10  27 

$  9  06 

$14  87 

$21  87 

$11  81 

1872  . . 

15.93 

18  86 

10  46 

9  08 

16  36 

23  57 

12  66 

$11  55 

1873  . . 

16  06 

19  89 

9  25 

8  39 

16  53 

25  04 

12  94 

•  •  fc  .  .  • 

1874  . . 

16  85 

19  89 

9  01 

7  55 

16  57 

24  36 

12  90 

1875  . . 

15  91 

20  17 

8  98 

7  51 

16  69 

26  86 

13  86 

1876  . . 

15  70 

19  14 

8  65 

6  70 

16  91 

26  35 

14  11 

1877  . . 

14  64 

17  89 

7  68 

6  25 

15  93 

24  69 

13  61 

14  23 

1878  . . 

13  67 

16  55 

7  21 

5  98 

15  08 

25  82 

13  96 

1879  . . 

12  97 
12  71 

16  05 
15  64 

6  76 
6  60 

5  66 
5  40 

14  22 
14  39 

23  39 
22  59 

1880  . . 

13  74 

1881  . . 

13  61 

17  14 

7  22 

5  72 

16  19 

23  81 

13  36 

1882  . . 

14  05 

17  35 

7  63 

6  25 

15  79 

24  32 

13  31 

14  27 

1883  . . 

14  55 

18  17 

7  46 

6  17 

16  69 

25  39 

13  65 

1884  . . 

14  63 

18  37 

7  44 

6  26 

16  90 

24  69 

13  23 

1885  . . 

15  12 

19  19 

7  32 

6  74 

17  53 

26  31 

13  50 

1886  . . 

15  06 

19  11 

7  33 

6  93 

17  45 

25  52 

12  76 

1887  . . 

15  07 

19  38 

7  33 

6  88 

17  45 

24  85 

13  43 

15  18 

1888  . . 

15  71 

20  60 

7  61 

6  60 

18  29 

27  38 

13  88 

1889  . . 

16  55 

21  64 

7  77 

7  12 

19  30 

29  37 

13  45 

1890  . . 

17  23 

23  58 

7  78 

7  28 

19  70 

30  67 

14  29 

1891  .. 

17  54 

23  66 

8  52 

7  78 

19  42 

33  42 

14  69 

1892  . . 

18  20 

24  89 

8  74 

7  82 

20  13 

33  56 

14  65 

16  15 

1893  .. 

18  58 

25  91 

8  66 

-.  7  72 

20  62 

33  57 

*13  35 

1894  . . 

18  62 

26  21 

8  61 

7  58 

21  29 

29  06 

15  54 

1895  . . 

18  41 

26  84 

8  58 

7  69 

20  26 

27  32 

15  03 

1896  . . 

18  76 

28  45 

8  87 

7  60 

20  09 

27  16 

15  05 

1897  . . 

18  67 

28  77 

9  32 

7  09 

19  75 

25  86 

14  76 

15  59 

1898  . . 

18  76 

29  34 

8  97 

7  09 

19  47 

28  29 

14  52 

1899  . . 

18  99 

29  11 

9  79 

6  92 

20  32 

26  52 

14  56 

16  28 

1900  . . 

20  28 

31  82 

9  69 

7  37 

21  12 

30  98 

15  79 

17  40 

1901  .. 

21  14 

33  52 

9  61 

7  54 

22  26 

ai  46 

15  75 

*Three-fourth8  of  a  year. 
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Expenditure  "per  pupil  in  average  attendance"   in  each 
State  of  U.  S.  A.,  and  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Ontario,  fob 

THE  YEAR  1900 — ARRANGED  IN  ORDER  OF  AMOUNTS. 


Nevada $47  81 

New  York 38-97 

Colorado 38  12 

Massachusetts 37  76 

Montana 35  44 

California 35  00 

District  of  Columbia  ....  34  63 

Rhode  Island 34  09 

North  Dakota 33  08 

New  Jersey 30  26 

Arizona 29  45 

Connecticut 28  58 

Washington 27  98 

Pennsylvania 25  12 

Wyoming 24  95 

Oregon 24  75 

Nebraska 24  22 

Illinois 24  07 

South  Dakota 23  51 

Minnesota 23  15 

Vermont 22  85 

New  Hampshire 22  02 

Maryland 21  95 

Iowa 21  89 

Ohio 21  63 

West  Virginia 21  27 


Utah $21  21 

Indiana 19  28- 

Michigan ^...:    18  68 

Idaho 18  22 

Wisconsin : 17  73 

Kansas 17  66 

Maine    17  53 

Ontario 17  40 

Missouri 16  99 

Nova  Scotia 15  79 

New  Mexico 15  31 

Delaware l3  99 

Texas    11  35 

Oklahoma 10  77 

Florida 10  21 

Virginia 9  70 

Kentucky 8  58 

Louisiana 7  76 

Arkansas 7  01 

Georgia 6  64 

Mississippi 6  48 

Tennessee •••      5  17 

South  Carolina 4  44 

North  Carolina 4  34- 

Alabama 3  10 
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GENERAL  REPORT. 

As  intimated  in  my  last  report,  several  new  statistical  elementa 
were  introduced  into  the  **  returns  "  from  the  schools,  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  our  educational  development,  and  with  the  statistics 
of  other  countries.  As  this  is  the  first  year  in  which  these  elements 
appear,  they  cannot  be  compared  with  those  of  a  previous  year ;  sa 
that  we  have  to  be  content  with  their  absolute  values  for  the 
present  year. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  the  usual  serial  comments  on  these  tables 
are  omitted.  It  is  hoped  the  headings  of  each  table  and  column 
will  make  the  statistics  and  their  meaning  sufficiently  luminous  for 
general  purposes.  Only  a  few  points  will  be  selected  for  special 
comment. 

School  Sections. 

The  number  of  school  sections  (Table  1,  page  3),  increased  irom 
1848  to  1850 ;  yet  there  were  155  without  school.  The  character 
of  each  of  these  sections,  and  the  reasons  why  there  was  no  school, 
are  given  in  order,  beginning  on  page  130.  In  many  cases,  it 
appears,  the  settlements  have  simply  become  depopulated.  In  other 
cases  the  sections  were  originally  t  o  poor  and  small  to  have  been 
formed  into  independent  sections,  and  the  few  or  many  children  are 
attending  school  in  neighboring  sections.  Geographical  conditions 
in  some  cases  required  the  formation  of  a  small  and  poor  section, 
when  a  pioneer  settlement  was  formed  at  a  great  distance  from 
other  settlements.  But  the  great  majority  of  the  l,6iJ5  sections 
with  their  2,394  schools  (seven  more  than  were  open  the  previous 
year),  are  smaller  than  they  should  be — so  small  in  many  cases  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  ratepayers  to  raise  sufficient  funds  for  the 
payment  of  a  salary  which  will  attract  a  teacher  with  the  desired 
ability. 

Now  the  formation  of  these  sections,  or  unit  school  municipalities, 
was  the  work  of  the  thirty-three  boards  of  district  school  commis- 
sioners of  the  province.  Originally  these  boards  possessed  for  each 
district  nearly  all  the  powers  now  vested  in  the  inspectors  and  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction.  Gradually  they  have  been  shorn  of 
nearly  all  power,  except  the  alteration  of  the  boundaries  of  school 
sections  and  the  union  or  division  of  them.  This  work  has  been  so- 
defectively  done  in  the  olden  time,  and  is  now  being  so  tardily 
reformed  even  under  the  more  intelligent  boards,  while  some  boards 
are  still  making  themselves  notorious  by  the  breaking  up  of  sections 
which  have  existed  for  a  generation  in  order  to  have  a  school  house 
where  some  influential  parishioner  or  party  wishes  it,  that  the 
abolition  of  the  boards  is  now  being  considered  by  educationists. 
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There  are  13,483,671  acres  of  land  in  Nova  Scotia — including 
forests,  marsh,  barrens,  and  other  uninhabited  regions.  According 
to  Regulation  10  of  the  C.  P.  I.,  based  on  the  most  ample  experience, 
a  school  section  should  not,  in  a  poor  or  thinly  peopled  settlement, 
be  less  than  four  miles  in  diameter.  This  dimension  will  leave  the 
most  distant  from  a  central  school  house  not  more  than  two  miles 
from  school — a  distance  compatible  with  a  fair  enjoyment  of  school 
privileges.  A  radius  of  two  miles  from  the  central  school  sweeps 
over  about  8,000  acres — the  proper  size  of  an  average  rural  section. 
Dividing  this  area  into  that  of  the  province  we  find  that  there  is 
,  room  for  only  1,685  school  sections.  Yet  we  have  to-day  1,860 
sections  carved  out  of  the  occupied  portion  of  the  province,  which 
is  approximately  only  one-half  of  its  area.  The  inference  is,  that 
the  average  school  section  is  rather  less  than  half  its  proper  size. 
As  many  sections  are  of  proper  size  it  follows  that  very  many 
others  are  even  less  than  half  the  area  recommended.  And  if  this 
investigation  be  carried  down  into  some  counties  it  will  be  found 
that  a  majority  of  the  Sections  are  from  one-third  to  one-quarter  of 
the  proper  size.  No  wonder  that  in  such  regions  the  boy  who 
should  be  attending  school  can  go  to  the  town  or  a  coal  mine  and 
earn  from  two  to  three  times  as  much  per  month  as  the  trustees  of 
the  school  oflFer  to  a  teacher  per  month.  This  is  what  our  ultra 
democratic  system  of  local  government  has  brought  us  to.  For  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  each  school  section  is  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent republic,  which  is  simply  coaxed  to  do  educational  work 
by  the  promise  of  specified  grants  if  certain  minimum  conditions 
are  fulfilled  The  district  commissioners  form  another  and  superior 
board  of  local  government,  often,  as  already  indicated,  not  only 
failing  to  understand  the  demands  of  a  sound  educational  policy, 
but  incapable  of  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction. 

Enlargement  of  Sections. 

In  several  districts  of  the  province,  however,  boards  of  commis- 
sioners, especially  when  stimulated  by  energetic  and  tactful  inspec- 
tors, are  beginning  to  undo  the  evil  of  the  past  by  the  union  of  small 
sections.  I  mention  no  names  at  present,  but  refer  those  seeking 
the  information  to  the  reports  of  the  inspectors,  and  to  the  number 
of  sections  in  each  county  as  shown  in  Table  I,  from  year  to  year. 
Under  this  head  I  am  referring  to  the  enlargement  of  sections  only 
up  to  the  four  mile  limit,  the  school  of  which  can  be  attended  by  all 
pupils  on  foot.  In  the  late  revision  of  the  Statutes,  power  has  been 
given  to  the  boards  of  district  commissioners  t3  unite  sections  with- 
out the  old-time  condition  of  a  two-thirds  majority  in  each. section 
uniting.  It  has  been  found,  as  a  rule,  that  the  smaller  the  section 
the  greater  the  repugnance  to  its  voluntary  absorption  into  the 
greater.  Therefore,  the  absolute  power  of  union  has  been  vested 
in  the  district  board  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  Council.  If 
only  this   degree  of  enlargement  of  sections  could   be  carried  out 
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throughout  the  province,  it  would  be  a  tremendous  gain  to  all  con- 
<;erned. 

Consolidation  of  Sections. 

In  the  revision  of  the  Statutes  in  1900,  amendments  were  intro- 
-duced  providing  for  the  union  or  consolidation  of  several  sections, 
with  the  conveyance  of  pupils  from  a  distance  in  vans.  Boards  of 
district  commissioners  were  given  the  power  to  unite  or  consolidate 
the  sections,  and  sections  were  empowered  to  vote  money  for  the 
conveyance  of  pupils  to  the  central  school.  But  so  inert  were  the 
masses  that  even  with  the  able  advocacy  of  one  or  two  progressive 
newspapers,  no  action  was  taken  until  Professor  J.  W.  Robertson 
offered  to  back  with  a  portion  of  Sir  William  Macdonald's  funds  the 
trial  of  the  system  in  some  centre  for  three  years.  Berwick,  Parrs- 
boro,  and  Middleton,  were  the  first  centres  to  offer  on  condition  of 
receiving  such  aid.  Professor  Robertson  selected  Middleton,  where 
eight  school  sections  have  agreed  to  consolidate.  A  special  Act  is 
being  prepared  to  meet  the  peculiar  conditions  of  this  three  years' 
experiment;  plans  are  being  prepared  for  a  central  school  house 
which  may  be  a  model  for  other  centres — having  six  regular  class 
rooms,  a  laboratory,  a  room  for  Mechanic  Science,  a  room  for  Domes- 
tic Science,  and  a  school  garden.  Vans  are  being  procured  with  the 
expectation  that  the  consolidated  school  will  go  into  operation  in 
September  next. 

When  the  school  goes  into  operation  specifications  of  the  build- 
ing, and  vans,  cost  of  conveyance  of  pupils,  etc.,  will  be  published 
for  the  information  of  school  boards  throughout  the  province.  The 
advantages  of  such  consolidation,  and  the  experiences  of  other 
countries  which  are  trying  the  system,  have  been  published  in 
the  Journal,  sent  to  every  school  board,  or  have  been  referred  to  in 
previous  reports  But  public  attention  appeared  impossible  of 
attraction  to  the  consideration  of  the  system  until  Professor  Robert- 
son's splendid  object  lesson  was  promised  at  the  expense  of  Sir 
William  Macdonald.  It  is  hoped  the  object  lesson  may  make  the 
advantages  plain  ;  and  that  ttie  more  progressive  centres  in  the  pro- 
vince may  lead  the  way  promptly. 

Centres  for  Nature  Lessons. 

In  this  connection  it  is  natural  to  consider  a  second  scheme  of 
Professor  Robertson,  aided  by  Sir  William  Macdonald.  For  quite  a 
number  of  years  stress  was  laid  in  our  Course  of  Study  on  Nature- 
Study  in  the  schools.  It  was  introduced  in  the  eighties,  and  since  1893 
special  instructions  have  been  regularly  published  in  connection  with 
the  Course  of  Study.  Many  of  our  scholars  and  writers  not  under- 
standing this  new  thing  criticized  and  ridiculed  the  introduction  of 
"  all  the  sciences,"  as  they  called  it,  into  the  schools,  and  professed 
to  be  afraid   for  the  continued  existence  of  the  three  R*s.     There 
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were  hundreds  of  teachers  who  knew  no  better,  and  were  most 
thankful  to  be  able  under  the  cover  of  this  literary  fire  to  do  a?  they 
chose  with  the  Course  of  Study :  that  was  to  ignore  it.  Many 
teachers  endeavored  to  fit  themselves  for  the  work  and  some  have 
been  preeminently  successful ;  and  in  these  schools  we  had  also  the 
best  attendance  and  the  most  satisfactory  progress  in  the  three  R's. 

Professor  Robertson,  seeing  the  profound  importance  of  this  kind 
of  instruction  where  properly  given  in  other  countries,  and  from 
his  own  experience  knowing  what  it  can  accomplish,  selected 
eleven  nature-teachers  in  Canada,  some  of  them  eminent  gradu- 
ates already  of  its  best  colleges  and  Normal  schools,  and  sent 
them  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  and  studying  under  the 
ablest  science  teachers  of  America.  They  have  already  com- 
pleted their  course  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  are  now  taking  a 
course  at  Cornell,  and  will  finally  take  a  special  course  at  the  Mac- 
donald  Nature-Study  School  at  Guelph.  Two  of  these  teachers  are 
from  Nova  Scotia  and  for  Nova  Scotia — one  to  be  principal  of  the 
Macdonald  Consolidated  School  at  Middleton,  and  the  other  to  be  a 
special  '*  Nature  "  teacher  for  five  groups  of  schools  near  Truro, 
taking  one  day  each  week  at  each  central  school.  During  the  fore- 
noon he  will  teach  the  local  pupils  in  the  central  school ;  in  the 
afternoon,  the  pupils  from  the  group  of  neighboring  schools  who 
may  come  in  to  the  central  school.  A  model  school  garden  will  be 
provided  and  kept  up  for  three  years  for  such  teaching ;  and  other 
apparatus  required  will  be  carried  around  with  the  teacher  in  a 
wagon.  It  is  hoped  that  at  the  end  of  three  years  the  neighboring 
school  sections  may  in  many  cases  be  ready  to  consolidate  at  these 
centres ;  and  that  other  communities  seeing  the  advantages  of  the 
system  may  adopt  it. 

Teachers. 

The  most  important  element  in  an  educational  system  is  the 
teacher.  If  money  and  every  convenience  is  supplied  luxuriously, 
but  the  teacher  is  defective,  the  whole  system  is  a  failure.  With  a 
good  teacher,  the  absence  of  any  system  can  be  endured.  So  far  as 
8}' stem  outside  of  the  preparation  of  good  teachers  is  concerned,  we 
are  pretty  well  supplied.  We  can  readily  compare  our  courses  of 
study,  buildings,  apparatus  and  regulations  generally  with  those  of 
other  countries;  and  in  these  respects  we  are  not  far  behind  in  any 
thing,  and  in  some  things  ahead. 

But  when  we  come  to  examine  our  system  for  the  supply  of 
trained  teachers,  we  find  it  specially  defective.  Teaching  is  still 
lookeil  upon  in  many  parts  of  the  country  as  something  t'»  be  ex- 
ploited for  a  start  in  life  by  the  young  boy  or  girl.  Already  it  is- 
becoming  too  unremunerative  for  the  former ;  and  the  girl  who  was 
admitted  to  the  profession  only  within  the  memory  of  one  genera- 
tion is  now  threatening  to  monopolise  it     Of  the  2492  employed' the^ 
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^previous  year,  540  only  were  male  and  1952  female.     This  year  the 
Htotal  is  exactly  the  same ;  but  the  proportion  is  tending  rapidly 

towards  the  extinction  of  the  males  who  numbered  only  485  against 

2007  females. 

The  rate  of  change  since  the  introduction  of  the  free  school  system 
in  1864  is  shown  in  the  graphs  on  next  page.  Now  it  is  admitted  that 
female  teachers  are  often  better  than  male  teachers,  even  in  the 
management  of  boys'  schools.  But  what  makes  the  present  condi- 
tions specially  injurious,  is  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  low  remunera- 
tion of  teachers,  the  abler  male  teachers  have  Httle  inducement  to 
enter  the  profession  and  still  less  to  remain  in  it,  except  in  a  com- 
paratively few  localities.     Female  teachers  can  afford  to  keep  school 

open  at  a  much  less  cost,  it  appears.  The  trustee  who  is  always 
haunted  by  the  cry  "  keep  down  the  taxes/'  is  therefore  extremely 
liable  to  fall  into  the  error  of  accepting  the'lowest  figure ;  and  eveM 
when  he  knows  better  he  is  often  forced  by  an  ignorant  democracy 
to  accept  its  standard  of  value.     This  democracy  understands  tbe 

-difference  between  twenty  dollars  and  twenty-five,  for  by  dint  of 
ever  engrossing  discrimination  its  vision  is  very  acute  ;  but  it  has 
not  the  dimmest  glimpse  of  the  difference  between  a  teacher  worth 
to  the  community  twenty  dollars  and  the  one  worth  a  thousand 
It  is  possible  that  the  faith  of  the  masses  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
standard  of  license  is  partly  responsible  for  this.  A  good  third  class 
teacher  is  ready  to  take  a  school  for  a  year  at  S200,  bmt  another  of 
the  same  class  will  take  it  for  $100  "It  is  the  same  article;  and,  of 
course,  the  cheap  one  is  a  great  bargain,"  they  argue. 

Untbained  Teachers. 

This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  greatest  defect  of  all  in  our 
system.  We  admit  teachers  into  the  profession  who  have  simply 
been  able  to  pass  the  primitive  test  of  a  brief  and  simple  written 
examination.  There  is  no  practical  test  of  ability  to  teach  or  to 
manage  a  school.  The  examiners  do  not  even  see  the  candidate 
whose  very  face,  or  posture,  or  manners,  or  accent,  should  rule  him 
out  of  a  teaching  profession.  Ten  years  ago,  out  of  2340  teachers 
only^4l9  received  training  in  a  Normal  School.  At  first,  members  of 
the  legislature  would  not,  as  in  other  countries,  make  special  train- 
ing imperative.  It  would  narrow  the  chances  of  the  children 
of  some  of  their  constituents  when  leaving  school  of  earning  some 
money  for  a  few  years.  In  other  words,  more  interest  was  felt  in 
giving  employment  to  young  people  than  in  giving  a  good  education 
to  all.  This  was  of  necessity  the  primitive  condition  of  education, 
before  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School ;  and  the  primitive 
condition  was  blindly  clunsj  to  since  it  furnished  employment  readily 
to  hungry  constituents.  But  the  natural  result  even  from  the  view 
^f  the  teaching  profession  as  an  industry,  has  been  to  so  depress 
Varies  that  the  boys  no  longer  care  to  enter  the  profession  which 
is   being   left  to  young  girls.     People  were   apparently   blind   to 
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the  fact,  that  if  training  had  been  allowed  to  be  insisted  upon^ 
although  it  would  add  a  little  more  cost  to  the  preparation  for  teach- 
ing, it  would  also  induce  better  salaried,  and  therefore  be  better 
finally  even  from  a  money-making  point  of  view ;  while  all  would 
be  great  gainers  by  having  everywhere  thoughtful  and  wiser 
teachers. 

In  1893,  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  promulgated  an  op- 
tional system  which  allowed  Normal  School  training  to  count  for 
something  without  making  training  compulsory.  The  success  of 
this  measure  is  graphically  shown  on  the  plate  of  curvea 
opposite.  From  1887  to  1893  the  Normal  trained  teachers 
employed  each  year  were  only  a  little  over  400,  and  the  number 
was  falling  instead  of  risins^.  From  1893  to  the  present  date 
trustees  have  been  engaging  Normal-trained  teachers  m  preference 
to  others  in  a  regularly  Increasing  proportion  There  are  not  so 
many  more  attending  the  Normal  School  as  in  the  olden  time ;  but 
the  trustees  are  retaining  more  of  the  trained  in  the  schools.  This 
is  the  most  positive  evidence  of  the  popular  appreciation  of  trained 
teachers  over  others.  The  following  table  shows  this  record  of  tea 
years  at  a  glance : 

Normal-Trained  Teachers  Employed. 

CouNTiBs.         1893  1894.  1895.  1896.  1897.  1898.  1899.  1900.  1901.  1902. 

Annapolis 25  25  33  35  33  38  45  51  60  60 

Antigonish 2  7  6  6  10  13  20  25  25  18 

Cape  Breton 17  22  29  33  34  41  43  49  47  7a 

Colchester 63  67  85  98  106  101  87  88  90  8& 

Cumberland 75  83  95  104  109  104  114  107  119  12ft 

Digby  . . . . , 17  14  14  27  28  28  31  29  32  51 

Guysboro 2  13  18  13  18  16  24  29  27  32 

Halifax  Co 23  40  57  57  53  67  60  56  54  67 

Halifax  City 31  35  34  38  44  4S  54  59  62  70 

Hants 45  38  48  46  51  63  62  63  74  79 

Inverness 7  7  17  20  21  24  25  31  39  49 

Kings 23  35  48  43  49  40  40  52  59  50 

Lunenburg 23  34  38  51  57  63  61  60  59  66 

Pictou 20  33  41  49  56  53  52  56  55  64 

Queens... 5  7  7  15  10  15  13  18  14  19 

Richmond 6  9  6  7  13  10  16  18  17  24 

Shelburne 3  4  5  13  16  18  19  21  25  22 

Victoria   4-4  9  6  7  19  20  15  20  18 

Yarmouth    18  22  26  29  37  47  54  60  69  67 

Totals 408  499  616  690  752  798  840  887  947  1044 

At  present  we  have,  therefore,  1044  trained  teachers  employed 
against  only  1448  not  trained  in  a  Normal  School.  Of  the  latter 
there  are  very  many  able  teachers — bom  teachers  trained  by  long 
and  successful  experience.     These  are  the  elect  few,  however. 
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Both  the  age  and  the  scholarship  of  pew  teachers  have  been 
raised  within  the  last  few  years.  There  were  many  complaints  of 
the  incteasing  difficulty ;  but  even  the  complainers  soon  saw  that 
:the  temporary  inpediment  to  the  exploitation  of  the  profession 
would  be  a  permanent  advantage  to  them  in  years  to  come. 

The  present  system  cannot  be  expected  to  continue  this  rate  of 
progress  to  the  final  exclusion  of  new  untrained  teachers.  The  rate 
must  soon  gradually  diminish  until  it  becomes  approximately 
constant. 

But  the  day  when  only  trained  teiaxshers  will  be  admitted  to  the 
profession  may  be  hastened  by  extending  and  making  more  thor- 
ough the  present  M.  P.  Q.  examination,  without  in  the  meantime 
still  further  raising  the  age  and  scholarship  limit.  The  granting  of 
the  provisional  Third  Class  license  can  be  still  further  restricted 
"before  it  is  ultimately  abolished. 

In  several  inspectorial  divisions  no  provisional  licenses  have  been 
recommended  by  the  inspectors,  and  consequently  none  have  been 
granted.  Were  these  the  only  regions  of  the  province  to  consider, 
this  order  of  license  might  be  abolished  at  once,  and  restrictions 
might  be  attached  to  the  regular  Third  Class  license.  The  old 
*'  Permissive  License''  has  been  abolished  *  and  in  several  backward 
portions  of  the  country  this  is  responsible  for  closed  schools.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  by  several  years'  experience  that  without 
the  loss  of  school  privileges  many  sections  would  never  make  a 
vigorous  effort  to  improve. 

Teachers'  Salaries. 

But  while  these  gradual  changes  are  slowly  raising  the  standards 
of  teachers'  qualifications,  they  are  offset  by  the  tendency  to  low 
salaries,  due  mainly  to  the  competition  ot  untrained  and  female 
teachers  who  are  ready  to  accept  any  renumeration  for  a  few  years. 
The  graphs  on  the  opposite  page  show  that  salaries  of  the  lower  and 
more  numerous  classes  are  absolutely  lower  now  than  in  1885.  But 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  cost  of  living  and  the  wages  of 
nearly  all  other  classes  have  very  considerably  advanced  since  that 
date,  it  must  be  clear  that  relatively  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the 
rural  schools  have  fallen  seriously.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is 
really  wonderful  that  the  rural  teaching  service  is  so  good  as  it  ia 

Supply  and  demand  not  Free. 

The  law  of  Supply  and  Demand  is  not  free  to  work  under 
present  conditions.  1st — Because  rural  school  trustees  are  misled 
by  the  defective  classification  of  teachers  already  referred  to.  2nd 
— Even  were  our  classifications  definite  and  correct  labels  of  the 
true  values  of  teachers,  the  intelligence  of  our  rural  democracy  in 
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laws  of  nature,  the  ma^ic  word  at  whose  touch  the  fields  burst 
forth  with  increased  luxuriance,  the  trees  line  the  roadside  and 
transform  the  dreary  desert  to  a  park,  the  hut  grows  into  a  cottage, 
the  wretched  byre  into  ample  barns,  and  the  despised  acres  from 
which  under  other  conditions  they  would  flee,  bloom  into  a  patriot  s 
home  for  which  they  are  ready  to  fight,  and  if  necessary,  to  die. 

(4)  Some  wealthy  towns, — Dartmouth,  Windsor  and  Truro — 
have  been  allowed  to  escape  from  their  contribution  to  the 
municipal  school  fund ;  and  other  towns  like,  Pictou,  New  Glasgow, 
Stellarton  and  Westville,  are  making  a  similar  attempt.  Thus  the 
wealthier  centres  of  the  country  are  beginning  to  refuse  to  con- 
tribute to  the  schools  of  the  country  their  greater  share  of  the  taxes 
which  their  greater  wealth  involves.  This  is  a  fourth  drain  on  the 
old  time  resources  of  the  rural  school.  The  remedy  for  this  lies  in 
the  legislature. 

^5)  The  fifth  modern  tendency  sapping  the  financial  strength  of 
the  rural  school  section,  is  the  concentration  of  the  higher  class 
teachers  in  the  city,  towns  and  villages.  As  the  Provincial  Aid 
fund  is  limited  to  $190,000,  it  follows  that  the  advanced  grants 
given  class  "  A  "  teachers  in  superior  schools,  and  class  A  or  B 
teachers  in  Agriculture,  do  to  some  extent  diminish  the  grants  to  the 
lower  classes  found  generally  in  the  rural  schools. 

This  state  of  affairs,  though  on  the  whole  not  unsatisfactory,  has 
a  noticeable  lowering  effect  on  salaries  in  rural  school  sections. 
There  is  a  method  of  balancing  this  preponderance  against  the  rural 
Bchool  by  a  simple  scheme,  which  at  the  seLme  time  will  accomplish 
an  educational  work  our  statutes  for  over  a  generation  confessed  we 
should  have  attempted,  and  which  the  history  of  other  provinces  of 
Canada,  and  of  many  of  the  United  States,  proves  we  have  con- 
spicuously neglected. 

Rural  School  Libraries. 

Although  nearly  from  the  inception  of  the  free  school  system  in 
1864,  down  to  the  last  revision  of  the  school  law  in  1900,  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  had  the  power  of  spending  annually 
a  sum  not  exceeding  $1600  for  the  encouragement  of  school  libraries, 
a  scheme  for  the  effectual  and  fair  distribution  of  so  small  a  sum 
could  not  be  formulated ;  and  not  a  cent  of  such  money  was  ever 
appropriated. 

Yet  today  we  have  113  school  libraries,  containing  15,085 
volumes,  worth  $17,875;  and  1,836  volumes  were  added  during  the 
last  year.  But  these  libraries  are  mostly  in  the  wealthy  sections 
which  are  drawing  about  $30  a  year  more  for  a  class  "  A  "  teacher, 
<(one  condition  of  the  extra  grant  being  the  possession  of  a  library) ; 
or  which  are  drawing  from  $30  to  $90  of  an  extra  grant  as  an 
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agricultural  school;  or  which   may  be  drawing  up  to  $600  for 
manual  training  schools. 

A  small  grant  of  from  $5  to  $10  a  year  added  to  the  Provincial 

§rant  of  a  teacher  in  a  rural  -school  f  ul611ing  specified  library  con- 
itions,  in  consideration  of  a  specified  amount  of  librarian's  work 
done  by  him,  might  prove  a  great  incentive  to  his  librarian  zeal. 
The  library  should  be  the  property  of  the*  section,  in  an  appropriate 
case,  containing  a  specified  proportion  of  the  best  books  bearing  on 
the  applied  sciences  and  industries  possible  to  the  locality,  as  well  as 
the  best  literature  suitable  for  pupils  and  parents;  should  be 
catalogued,  and  reported  upon  by  the  inspector,  and  should  send  in 
a  special  return  indicating  not  only  the  number  of  volumes  of  each 
class  but  the  number  of  persons  reading  volumes  of  each  class. 

It  should  be  (managed  without  the  creation  of  new  officers,  and 
without  any  other  expense,  except  possibly  the  presentation  of 
specimen  cards  for  a  uniform  modem  system  of  record,  and  the 
blank  forms  of  ''returns''  to  be  sent  in  attached  to  the  annual 
returns. 

The  Secretary  for  Agriculture  in  Pennsylvania  has  just  made 
a  successful  effort  to  provide  a  cheap  and  effective  series  of 
farmer's  libraries  in  rural  districts.  In  our  rural  schools  we  have 
all  the  officers  necessary  for  taking  effective  charge  of  such  books 
as  a  part  of  the  school  library  without  any  additional  expense  for 
the  management  and  care  of  the  books.  The  children  can  carry 
books  to  and  from  the  school  any  day  without  any  extra  labor ;  which 
would  not  be  the  case  were  the  books  kept'  elsewhere.  And  why 
should  not  the  school  house  continue  to  be  the  educational  centre 
of  the  rural  section,  and  the  library  be  the  public  school  exten- 
sion course,  which  those  who  left  the  school  should  enjoy  when 
residing  in  the  section  ?  Our  present  law  gives  ratepayers  the  power 
to  raise  funds  for  such  books  by  a  vote  at  the  annual  meeting ;  and 
owning  the  books  they  will  naturally  aid  in  their  use  and 
preservation.  The  grant  to  the  teacher  would  serve  the  purpose  of 
of  (1)  compensation  for  effort  in  stimulating  the  formation  of  a 
library  and  for  labor  in  managing  and  making  the  necessary  annual 
returns ;  and  (2)  of  a  supplement  to  the  reduced  Provincial  Aid, 

Advantages  op  a  Library. 

(1)  In  the  case  of  the  consolidation  of  sections,  it  would  facilitate 
union,  for  the  library  would  be  an  asset  to  be  passed  over  into  the 
central  school  library  in  lieu  of  so  much  additional  taxes  which 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  contributed  when  consolidating. 

(2)  In  rural  districts  people  have  a  great  deal  more  time  to 
thiuk  than  in  towns  or  cities  as  a  rule.  In  fact,  one  of  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  country  is  the  isolation  and  loneliness.     But  this 
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furnishes  one  of  the  best  conditions  for  thoughtful  reading.  Good 
reading  is  thus  the  most  convenient  panacea  for  rural  loneliness; 
and  the  loneliness  is  ilxe  best  stimulus  for  reading  which  requires 
thought  and  develops  mind.  This  element  has  no  doubt  something 
to  do  with  the  greater  mental  power  as  a  rule  developed  in  rural  than 
in  urban  environments.  A  small  case  library  of  good  books  in  a 
rural  community  is  likely  to  be  of  more  value  to  the  development 
of  the  country  than  a  whole  alcove  in  a  city.  A  good  rural  library 
is  a  rural  university,  and  the  winter  evenings  can  be  converted  into 
a  respectable  university  course.  In  a  consolidated  school  of  five  or 
six  school  rections,  each  family  would  on  the  average  be  able  to 
obtain  by  sectional  assessment  the  reading  of  the  best  books  for  less 
than  the  one-hundredth  part  of  their  cost;  their  children  could 
exchange  the  books  for  them  on  any  day  without  any  extra  pil- 
grimages :  and  the  comparative  isolation  of  the  families  would  give 
unusual  opportunities  for  the  use  of  the  books,  with  great  advan- 
tage to  the  morals  of  the  people  during  idle  times. 

Leading  Libraries  of  Nova  Scotia. 

4 

The  following  are  the  leading  libraries  of  a  more  or  less  restricted 
public  character,  as  reported  voluntarily  up  to  date : — 

Halifax. 

Citizens'  Free  Library 24,000  vols. 

Legislative  Library    j^lJJJ  p^'j^pj^ 

Aiken's  Historical  Library 8,000  vols. 

Library  of  Nova  Scotian  Inslitute  of  Science.  7,000     " 
Military  Library 10,000     '* 

Dalhousie  Arts  and  Science  Library \    o'on#>  u 

^  I     8,80C  pamph. 

'*  Law  Library ; . . .   6,550  vols. 

Presbyterian  College  Library   11 ,000     " 

Cogswell  (Medical)  "  2,000     " 

Nova  Scotia  Barristers'  Society  Library ....    5,458     " 

Education  Office  Library 1,600     " 

County  Academy  Library 1 ,200     " 

Windsor. 

King's  College  Library 12,000      '' 

Wolfville. 

•    Acfidia  College  Library 13.000     " 

Yarmouth. 

T^-u      T-i  f    2,400     " 

Milton  Library    {       *  oa 

^  \         60  mo.  mag. 

County  Academy  Lilvrary 1,291  vols. 
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Truro. 
Provincial  Normal  School  Library 

PlCTOU. 

County  Academy  Library 


1,850     " 


1,260     " 


Antigonish. 
Library  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College  ....  7,000     " 

Sydney. 
Sydney  Public  Library 1,000     " 

Baddeck. 
Baddeck  Public  Library   2.500     " 

Ontario  Public  Libraries. 

The  following  fi^rure^  give  at  a  glance  an  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  Ontario  public  libraries,  with  the  number,  expenditure,  volumes, 
and  volumes  issued,  etc,  durin<(  the  year  1900: — 


No. 


Not  free 263 

Free 12«! 

Unreported,  etc 43' 


Assets. 

§381,543 
642,756 


Expend. 


Libraries 43 '2  $1,024,299 


$79.1  oO 
117,305 


$196,455 


Volumes. 

478,996 
510,054 


VOLUMEa 

Issued. 


724,261 
1,810,450 


989,er-0  2,534,7 11 


Ontario  Rural  School  Libraries. 

Under  the  new  law  just  promulgated,  an  annual  grant  equal  to 
half  the  amount  raiserl  locally,  but  not  exceeding  $10,  is  offered  to 
each  rural  school,  provided  the  provincial  appropriation  for  the  year 
is  not  exceeded. 

Ontario  Travelling  Libraries. 

A  series  of  c»ses  of  50  books  each,  distinguished  by  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  from  A  to  H  (year  1900),  are  being  loaned  by  the 
Education  Department  for  six  months  to  centres  in  the  sparsely  vset- 
tled  portions  of  the  province. 
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Rural  School  Libraries  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
Joseph  S.  Stewart,  in  the  Alkahest,  says :— ^ 

Arizona  gives  fifty  dollars  every  year  for  books  for  school  libraries  to  every  dis- 
trict having  one  hundred  chiMreu.  California  has  a  district  law  and  makes  annaal 
contributiops  to  'the  libraries.  Colorado  gives  one  tenth  of  ^  mill  school  tax  to  its 
rural  libraries.  Illinois  allows  an  amount  not  to  exceed  two  mills.  Indiana  one- 
fourth  to  one  third  of  a  mill.  Iowa  one  mill  Kentucky  two  years  ago  enacted  a 
law  allowing  the  commissioners  to  use  a  part  of  the  school  fund  for  libraries,  one  to 
be  at  the  commissioners'  office,  and  then  as  much  as  ten  dollars  for  each  school  dis- 
trict if  the  people  would  raise  ten  dollars.  As  a  result,  in  two  years,  every  coanty 
has  a  local  library  in  the  court  house,  and  there  is  a  library  for  every  seven  hundred 
and  twenty  children  in  Kentucky,  and  one  book  for  every  ten  children.  Maryland 
allows  the  superintendents  to  give  ten  dollars,  if  the  community  will  raise  ten  dol- 
lars. Massachusetts  fifteen  dollars  if  the  district  will  raise  fifteen  dollars.  New 
Jersey  appropriates  twenty  dollars  the  first  year,  and  ten  dollars  each  year  thereafter. 
Michigan  has  it  in  the  constitution  that  the  legislature  shall  provide  for  at  least  one 
library  in  every  township.  Minnesota  has  a  similar  law.  Missouri  passed  in  1900  a 
law  allowing  the  commissioners  to  withhold  five  cents  for  every  child  enrolled 
in  school,  and  appropriate  that  money  for  a  school  library  if  the  community 
'  would  raise  an  equal  amount.  Under  that  law,  last  year,  the  commissioner  writes 
me,  they  spent  sixteen  thousand  dollars  for  libraries.  And  he  says  that  there  was 
never  money  spent  that  brousht  a  richer  return.  Kansas,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire, 
the  Dakotas,  Oreson,  Pennsjrlvania  and  Vermont  have  district  laws.  Wisconsin  sets 
aside  for  district  libraries  ten  cents  for  every  child  enrolled.  North  Carolina  passed 
a  law  the  year  before  last  appropriating  five  thousand  dollars  from  the  State  funds  ta 
be  paid  out,  ten  dollars  to  every  school  district  that  would  appropriate  t«n  dollars, 
and  whose  citizens  would  contribute  ten  dollars.  Mr.  Joyner,  the  State  Superinten- 
dent, told  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  the  five  thousand  dollars  was  taken  up  in  three 
months  ;  that  they  bought  in  North  Carolina  last  year  two  thousand  four  hundred 
books  for  their  school  libraries,  and  he  said,  '*  we  propose  to  keep  that  up — five 
thousand  dollars  a  year — until  every  school  and  every  boy  and  girl  has  access  to  the 
best  literature  of  the  world." 

The  State  of  New  York,  especially,  excels  in  providing  library 
aids  of  all  kinds  for  all  classes  and  conditions.  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  extensive  and  varied  work  in  this  department  done  under  the 
State  university  is  not  possible  in  the  limited  space  allotted  to  this- 
report.  Enough  has  been  indicated,  however,  to  suggest  to  our  pro- 
gressive educationists  and  statesmen,  where  they  can  find  evidence 
of  the  great  value  attached  to  education  throuj^h  libraries,  note  the 
extensive  work  already  done,  and  observe  the  readiness  of  enlight- 
ened governments  to  appropriate  public  money  liberally  for  the 
purpose  with  the  full  approval  of  the  people. 

Manual  Training  Schools. 

The  Manual  Training  Schools  are  of  two  kinds :  The  one,. 
Mechanic  Science,  more  especially  adapted  to  boys ;  the  other. 
Domestic  Science,  more  especially  adapted  to  girls.  The  Education 
Act  provides  for  the  one  with  the  same  liberality  as  the  other — a 
maximum  of  $600  being  allowed  to  be  earned  by  each  school  section 
qualifying  under  Regulations  72  to  81. 

The  terms  "  Mechanic  "  and  "  Domestic  "  Science  are  given  simply 
as  names  characteristic  of  each  branch,  the  work  of  the  former 
being  specified  in  Regulations  75  to  77,  of  the  latter  in  Regulationa 
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78  and  79.  The  general  term  "  Manual  Training,"  including  both, 
connotes  the  fundamental-  character  of  each — the  training  of  the 
hand  and  eye— the  exact  subordination  of  the  muscular  power  to 
the  guidance  of  the  trained  mind,  in  wood  work,  metal  work,  needle 
work,  cooking,  etc.  The  two  branches  might  with  equal  propriety 
be  called  the  "Mechanic"  and  "Domestic*  arts,  but  tor  their 
general  scientiBc  rather  than  their  technical  application. 

Their  History— Mechanic  Science. 

Mechanic  Science  was  introduced  as  an  optional  subject  in  1891 
into  the  Halifax  schools. 

In  1893  it  was  introduced  into  the  Provincial  Normal  School,  and 
was  compulsory  for  both  male  and  female  teachers. 

In  1900  a  maximum  grant  of  $600  to  any  school  section  qualify- 
ing for  it  was  authorized. 

After  this,  Professor  J.  W.  Robertson,  out  of  the  Sir  William 
Macdonald  fund,  gave  a  model  .equipment  of  a  Mechanic  Science 
School  and  two  teachers  to  Truro  which  was  also  in  receipt  of  $1,200 
from  the  province  for  its  Mechanic  and  Domestic  Science  Schools. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Kidner,  of  the  Macdonald  School  wa^  then  appointed 
Supervisor  of  the  Provincial  Mechanic  Science  Schools,  with  the 
result  of  having  them  all  equipped  on  the  model  of  the  Macdonald 
School.  His  supervision  excursions  up  to  date  have  been  at  the 
expense  of  the  Macdona'd  fund.  The  main  elements  of  the  growth 
of  thescT  schools  in  1902,  abstracted  from  table  XXII,  pages  40  to 
4j3,  are  as  follows  : — 


Tear. 

Schools. 

Pupila. 

Equipment.    ' 

Prov.  Grant, 

1901 

3 

599 

$2,350 

$1,403.25 

1902 

8 

1.247 

5,031 

3.525.30 

The  schools  promise  to  more  than  double  their  number  in  1903. 

Domestic  Science. 

Domestic  Science  was  introduced  into  the  Halifax  schools  by  the 
School  Board,  as  an  optional  subject,  under  the  charge  of  Miss 
Helen  Nelson  Bell,  in  the  year  1897. 

In  1900  it  rocoived  the  same  encouragement  as  tlie  other  branch 
of  Manual  Training — the  possible  maximum  grant  of  $600,  since 
limited  to  $300,  lest  it  should  prevent  Mechanic  Science  with  its- 
more  expensive  equipment  from  being  contemporaneously  estab- 
lished. Mr.  W.  R.  Campbell,  Principal  of  the  Truro  Schools  and 
organizer  of  the  Truro  School  of  Domestic  Science,  was  appointed 
Supervisor  of  the  Domestic  Science  Schools  throughout  the  pro- 
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vince,  with  the  result  of  having  them  all  equipped  on  the  same 
model.  His  services  have  been  given  to  the  province  free  up  to 
date.  The  main  elements  of  the  growth  of  these  schools  in  1901, 
the  details  of  which  can  be  found  in  Table  XXII,  pages  40  and  43, 
are  as  follows : — 


Year. 

Schools. 

FnpiU. 

Eqttipmeiit 

Frov.  Grant 

1901 

2 

639 

S  450 

$1,200,00 

1902 

5 

1,028 

1.005 

•2.413.68 

These  schools  also  promise  to  be  much  more  numerous  in  1903. 

The  full  reports  of  the  Supervisors  of  these  schools  can  be  seen 
on  pages  77  and  81  respectively. 

On  the  opposite  page  is  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  Domestic 
Science  room  in  the  new  public  school  erected  in  Chester,  Lunen- 
burg county.  Four  hundred  dollars  were  raised  by  the  ladies  o| 
this  town  for  the  equipment  of  the  department,  in  order  to  induce 
the  school  board  to  provide  a  room  in  the  building.  A  room  is 
also  provided,  although  not  yet  equipped,  for  Mechanic  Science.  A 
photograph  of  the  school  is  inserted  facing  page  89. 

Licensed  Manual  Training  Teachers. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  licensed  by  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  under  Regulation  209. 

Mechanic  Sdience. 


1. 

Nelson  H.  Gardner, 

8. 

Gerald  A.  Boate, 

2. 

Leslie  R.  Fairn, 

9. 

Norman  L.  Cooke, 

3. 

Charles  Bruce, 

10. 

John  C.  Dawson, 

4. 

Alexander  Sutherland, 

11. 

Hy.  W.  Hewitt, 

5. 

Douglas  A.  Patterson, 

12. 

Chas.  LMcNab. 

6. 

Vernon  W,  Messenger, 

13. 

William  A.  Robinson. 

7. 

Melford  Grant, 

Domeatic 

Science, 

1. 

Helen  N.  Bell, 

7. 

Bessie  M.  Smith, 

2. 

Bertha  Grace  Turner, 

8. 

Cora  Peters  Archibald, 

3. 

Winifred  MacKeand, 

9. 

Jean  Creelman, 

4. 

Annie  Bool, 

10. 

Mary  E.  Sterritt, 

5. 

Bertha  Putnam, 

11. 

Minnie  MacKenzie. 

6. 

Bessie  B.  Connor, 

The  Provincial  Normal  School. 

The  report  of  Principal  Soloan  is  given  from  page  55  to  69. 
The  old  Normal  School  building  has  been  partly  renovated  and 
much  improved;    and  the  new  or  Science  building  has  also  been 
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improved  and  still  further  equipped.  The  staff  of  the  institution  is 
capable,  the  work  done  thorough,  and  the  spirit  infused  into  the 
students  very  satisfactory.  Students  are  now  being  drawn  to  the 
well  supplied  laboratories  not  only  during  the  summer  vacation,  but 
during  the  brief  Christmas  vacation. 

'  The  School  of  Agriculture. 

The  affiliation  of  this  institution  with  the  Provincial  Normal 
School  appears  to  be  so  sound  in  principle,  that  when  Professor 
Robertson  could  not  economically  affiliate  his  School  of  Nature 
Study  for  teachers  to  the  Normal  Schools  of  Ontario,  he  placed  it 
in  Guelph  so  as  to  utilize  the  advantages  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. Principal  Smith's  report  is  given  from  page  70  to  76.  The 
•co-operation  of  the  Departments  of  Education  and  Agriculture 
which  we  find  in  Nova  Scotia  is  not  unknown  elsewhere,  especially 
in  France,  where  it  has  proved  both  economical  and  effective. 

As  I  suggested  in  a  previous  report,  the  consolidation  of  the 
-School  of  Horticulture  with  this  institution  would  still  further 
utilize  the  educational  energy  now  employed ;  and  would  through 
the  Normal  School  affiliation  create  a  protounder  impression  on  the 
province.  The  school  has  commenced  to  organize  a  greater  variety 
of  short  courses  which  farmers  and  others  interested  can  afford  to 
attend.  With  the  extension  of  these  courses,  supplemented  by 
facilities  for  animal  husbandry  demonstrations,  and  aided  by  able 
specialists  from  abroad,  several  short  courses  each  season  promise 
to  be  well  attended.  Very  few,  if  any,  of  the  farmers  who  attended 
in  the  pas:,  appeared  to  contemplate  the  probabilfty  of  a  farmer's 
leaving  the  farm  for  a  four  years'  course  of  stud  v.  Nearly  all  who 
have  taken  long  continued  courses,  have  eveniually  left  the  farm  to 
become  teachers  of  agriculture.  It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that 
while  the  institution  might  continue  to  give  advanced  instruction 
to  those  attending  continuously  or  consecutively,  the  cour^'es  should 
be  so  correlated  with  those  at  Guelph,  that  the  few  candidates  for 
an  agricultural  degree  might  complete  their  course  in  the  Ontario 
college.  The  few  who  would  be  likely  to  work  for  a  full  college 
course  could  be  more  economically  aided  by  creating  Provincial 
scholarships  to  carry  them  to  Guelph  for  the  completion  of  their 
work,  than  by  creating  a  full  college  equipment  for  them  here 
under  present  conditions. 

A  sketch  of  the  short  courses  given  last  year,  including  the  sum- 
mer or  vacation  course  of  five  weeks,  with  61  students,  is  given  in 
Principal  Smith's  report  a'ready  referred  to,  as  well  as'in  Principal 
Soloan's  report.  Mr.  L.  C.  Harlow  did  specially  good  service  in 
this  vacation  course. 
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The  Bilingual  Summer  Class. 

Principal  Soloan  refers,  on  page  62,  to  this  class.  Twenty-six 
Acadian  teachers  studied  for  five  weeks  in  July  and  August,  under 
Mr.  J.  Alphonse  Benoit,  B.  A.,  of  the  Normal  School,  with  the 
special  view  of  acquiringf  the  art  of  teaching  French-speaking 
children  to  understand  and  use  English  colloquially  when  they  first 
attend  school.  This  work  was  interesting  and  appeared  to  be  suc- 
cessful.    It  will  be  continued  with  improvements  next  year. 

The  Acadian  Commission. 

The  origin  of  this  bilingual  course,  which  uses  the  Berlitz  or 
natural  method  of  teaching  English  to  French  pupi's,  is  the  desire  to 
carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Acadian  Commission  which 
sat  in  the  month  of  April,  1902. 

On  the  18th  April.  1902.  it  was  recommended  to  His  Honour  the 
Lieutenant-Governor : — 

"  That  the  following  gentlemen  be  appointed  as  Commis* 
**  sioners  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  12,  Revised  Statutes 
"  1900,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  best  methods 
"  of  teaching  English  in  the  schools  situate  m  the  French  districts 
"  of  tTie  province  and  generally  to  make  any  suggestions  to  the 
"  Education  Department  which  would  have  the  effect  of  bringing. 
"  about  greater  educational  progress  in  such  districts. 

"  Rev.  P.  Dagnaud,  of  Church  Point. 

"  W.  E.  Maclellan,  of  Halifax. 

•*  Prof.  A.  G.  Macionald,  of  Antigonish. 

"  Rev.  W.  M.  Le  Blanc,  of  Arichab. 

*'  Alexander  McKay,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Halifax. 

"  Hon.  A.  H.  Comeau,  of  Meteghan  River. 

"  Rev.  A.  E.  Mombourquette,  of  East  Margaree. 

"  M.  J.  Doucet,  M.  P.  P.,  Grand  Etang." 

The  Commission  was  promptly  appointed,  and  after  examination 
of  witnesses  and  due  deliberation,  the  following  report  was  made, 
and  afterwards  presented  to  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  : — 1 

To  ThK   HONOITRABLB 

ALFRED  GILPIN  JONES, 

LietUenant'Oovemor  of  Nova  Scotia, 

May  it  please  your  Honour  : 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  yonr  Honour  '*  for 
'*  the  purpose  of  inveatigatinff  the  best  methods  of  teaching  English  in  the  schools 
"  situated  in  the  French-speaking  districts  of  the  Province,  and  ffenerally  to  miUte 
**any  suggestions  to  the  Educational  Department  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
"  bringing  about  greater  educational  progress  in  such  districts,  under  the  provisions 
"  of  Chap.  12,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1900,"  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows  : — 
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Your  Commiaaion  have  devoted  twelve  long  sessions,  extending  over  more  than  a 
'"week  to  enquiries  concerning  and  the  consideration  of  this  highly  important  subjecU 
They  have  had  before  them  and  carefully  examined  a  number  of  witnesses  from  the, 
various  parts  of  the  Province  coming  directly  within  the  scope  of  their  Conimission. 
They  have  summoned  and  heard  the  testimony  of  expert  language-teachers,  both 
English  and  French.  They  have  listened  to  and  weighed  the  statements  of  Govern- 
ment Inspectors  having  the  supervision  of  French -speaking  schools,  and  of  teachers 
in  such  schools.  They  have  thoroughly  discussed  and  most  faithfully  considered  the 
problem  set  before  them  in  all  iis  bearings. 

Their  investisationb  and  deliberations  have  been  marked  throughout  by  the  great- 
•est  harmony  and  by  the  conspicuous  absence  of  any  mere  sectional,  partisan  or  racial 
spirit.  They  have  been  able  to  reach  the  conclusions  which  they  are  about  to  submit 
to  your  Honour  not  only  unanimously  but  without  friction  or  unpleasantness  of  any 
sort. 

The  first  enquiries  of  your  Commissioners  were  naturally  directed  towards  deter- 
mining the  relative  standing  of  French  and  English-speaking  schools,  with  a  view  to 
discovering  whether  the  former  are  being  or  have  been  subjected  to  any  considerable 

^  disadvantage  under  our  educational  system  as  compared  with  the  latter.  All  t  bn 
evidence  before  your  Commissioners  goes  conclusively  to  show  that,  while  there  is  n<i 
appreciable  difference  in  intellectual  capacity  between  French  and  Eoglish -speak in tc 
pupils  or  between  French  and  English-sj^eaking  districts,  the  average  rate  of  progre'«a 
of  the  former  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  latter.  Weighty  testimony  w^kS 
forthcoming  to  show  that  while  this  is  the  case,  French-speaking  pupils  are  generally 
more  regular  school  attendants  and  often  more  eager  learners  than  English-speaking 

.  pupils  in  the  same  Inspectorial  Districts. 

Your  Commissioners  have  unanimously  reached  the  conclusion,  that  the  French- 
'  speaking  sections  of  the  Province  have  been  and  continue  to  be  at  a  verv  serious 
disadvantage  in  the  matter  of  education.  They  believe  a  measure  of  that  disadvan- 
tage toibe  incident  to  and  inseparable  from  their  position  as  small  French-speaking 
communities  in  the  midst  of  larger  English-speaking  ones.  They  believe  further, 
however,  thatfi  considerable  part  of  that  disadvantage  is  due  to  misconceptions  on 
.the  part  of  more  or  less  incompetent  teachers  and  to  lack  of  understanding  on  the 
jMirt  of  Officials  and  others  of  the  aim  and  spirit  of  the  school  law  of  the"  Province  and 
to  some  extent  to  certain  remediable  defects  in  the  School  Law  and  Regulations 
i^hemselves. 

Your  Commissioners  find  that  the  fundamental  error  in  dealing  with  the  French 
■  Schools,  which  must  be  held  responsible  for  many  of  their  short-comings,  has  been  the 
assumption  that  they  must  be  taught  exclusively  in  English.  They  find  that  with 
startling  uniformity  and  persistency  attempts  have  been  made  and  are  being  made  to 
'  educate  children  from  I<rencb -speaking  homes  and  with  none  but  French-speaking 
playmates  by  moans  of  the  English  language  alone,  sometimes  from  the  lips  (3 
teachers  who  can  speak  nothing  but  English.  They  find  from  the  testimony  o| 
experts  that  even  were  such  teachers  masters  of  the  most  approved  modern  methods 
of  teaching  a  foreign  language  but  meagre  results  could  be  anticipated  from  their  best 
efforts  under  euch  conditions.  They  find  that  with  the  inexperienced,  ill-taught  and 
often  otherwise  incompetent  teachers  ordinarily  available  for  employment  m  such 
.  schools  the  efforts,  however  conscientious,  made  to  teach  the  children  to  speak  English 
are,  as  might  be  anticipated,  largely  a  failure.  They  find  also  that,  while  mtile 
attempts  to  teach  them  Enslish  are  thus  being  put  forth,  the  general  education  of 
French-speaking  pupils  is  being  more  or  less  seriously  or  sometimes  even  totally 
neglected. 

With  a  view  to  remedying  these  defects  and  redressing  serious  grievances  which 
they  believe  should  be  removed  as  speedily  as  possible,  your  Commissioners  have 
unanimously  reached  the  following  conclusions  which  they  submit  to  your  Honour, 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  approved  by  you  and  by  your  Council  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  that  due  effect  may  be  given  to  them  in  the  future  regulations  and 
directions  of  the  Educational  Department  of  the  province.  Your  Commissioners  are 
unanimously  of  the  opinion, — 

First,  **  that  English  can  be  best  and  most  effectively  taught  in  the  French -speak- 
ing school-sections  of  Nova  Scotia  by  the  daily  use  in  speakmg  and  writing  of  that 
language,  taught  aocordine  to  the  most  approved  methods,  from  the  pupil's  first 
entrance  into  school,  to  be  Allowed  by  the  use  of  the  prescribed  English  readers  aa 
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Degreb-Conferring  Colleges. 

Table  XXIII. — A,  on  page  44,  gives  the  statistics  of  these  insti- 
tutions. The  figures  may  prove  misleading  to  one  who  assumes  that 
the  standards  of  each  institution  are  equally  high.  To  understand 
exactly  their  true  significance,  a  person  should  have  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  institutions  at  work.  But  the  statistics  give  the 
facts  of  each  institution,  indicate  the  number  engaged  in  teaching, 
and  show  the  number  of  individuals  studying.  The  University  of 
Kings  initiated  a  movement  for  the  consolidation  of  the  several 
universities  of  the  Atlantic  provinces,  but  the  only  -  one  showing 
signs  of  reciprocating  the  sentiment  thus  far  is  Dalhousie. 

The  principal  movement  in  advance  this  year  has  been  made  by 
the  University  of  Dalhousie,  which  h^  organized  a  new  faculty  for 
a  School  of  Mining,  and  is  raising  a  sum  for  the  endowment  of 
several  professorships. 

Special  Provincial  Institutions. 

• 

The  report  on  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  begins  on  page  161. 
From  the  fourth  and  fifth  columns  of  the  table  on  page  19,  it  can 
be  seen  to  what  extent  the  teachers  throughout  the  province  are 
able  to  discover  pupils  which  should  be  sent  to  this  institution,  or 
to  the  School  for  the  Blind.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the  acquiring  of  the 
power  of  speech  in  preference  to  the  sign  language,  as  being  a 
more  ready  medium  of  communication  between  the  deaf  and 
people  generally.  Writing  is,  of  course,  the  medium  specially 
developed. 

The  report  on  the  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind  begins  on  page 
165.  The  institution  is  now  being  extended  by  the  erection  of  a 
splendid  suite  of  school  rooms  and  accessories.  Both  of  these 
special  provincial  institutions  are  kept  up  in  the  most  delightfully 
comfortable,  clean,  wholesome,  and  even  beautiful  manner ;  so  that 
pupils  from  the  best  homes  in  the  provinces  are  even  better  ofi* 
when  there  than  at  home. 

An  Institution  for  the  Feeble-minded  Needed. 

It  often  happens,  as  is  pointed  out  by  Principal  Fearon  on  page 
164,  that  pupils  are  sent  to  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
who  are  really  afflicted  with  feeble  minds,  of  which  deafness,  etc.,  is 
merely  a  symptom.  Such  people  cannot  be  taught  effectively  with 
those  who  are  normal  except  for  the  deafness.  When  such  children 
are  not  received,  parents  are  often  not  able  to  understand  why  they 
should  be  rejected — why  some  attempt  should  not  be  made  to  benefit 
the  child. 

In  all  progressive  countries  special  provision  is  made  for  such 
children,   with  the  result  of   enabling  a  very  large  percentage  to 
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earn  a  fair  living  and  of  preventing  ihe  faM  of  nearly  all  to  conditions 
disastrous  to  themselves  and  injurious  to  society.  Special  teachers 
and  special  methods  have  to  be  used  with  these  weak  children  ;  and 
a  beginning  might  be  made  in  a  small  building,  so  that  the  school 
should  develope  its  special  form  naturally  and  economically. 

I  quote  the  following  paragraph  from  a  late  address  of  Mr.  O. 
W.  T.  Irving,  of  the  Education  office,  published  under  the  title : 
''  Building  up  a  Canadian  Natienal  City."  After  referring  to  what 
the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  was  doing  for  the  blind  and  deaf,  he 
adds: — 

*'  I  wish  as  much  could  be  said  with  respect  to  the  care  ef  the  "  feeble-minded.'' 
Tbroaghout  the  American  Union  there  are  qaite  a  number  of  institutions  devoted  to 
the  training  of  these  unfortunates.  Massachusetts  has  four — one  under  control  of 
the  State  and  three  under  private  m^nsgement.  It  is  claimed  that  between  30%  and 
40%  of  those  pcuBsing  through  can  be  taught  to  do  many  things  in  a  mechanical  wi^ 
and  to  take  care  of  themselves  to  a  certain  extent.  The  remaining  60%  or  70^ 
receive  some  benefit,  except  those  who  are  hopelessly  idiotic.  The  State  school  at 
Waltham  had  for  the  year  ended  30th  Sept.,  1809,  an  average  attendance  of  606, 
about  one-half  of  whom  were  custodial  cases.  The  latter  were  past  the  school  age 
and  were  kept  there  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  cities  or  towns.  The  school  Jm^b 
become  so  crowded  that  a  large  property  of  nearly  2,000  acres  in  a  wild  state  haa 
been  purchased,  upon  which  the  older  boys  and  men  will  find  employment  of  a  char- 
acter suited  to  their  limited  mental  endowment. 

**  The  superintendent  of  the  school  states  that  besides  the  622  inmates  under  their 
charge  at  the  end  of  that  year,  they  had  applications  on  file  for  the  admission  of  1,000 
additional  children.  Allowing  the  intellectual  conditions  to  be  about  the  same  in 
both  countries^  according  to  our  population  we  should  have  at  least  300  of  these  un- 
fortunates in  this  province.  What  are  we  doing  for  this  class  ?  Simply  nothing. 
There  is  scarcely  a  locaiity  of  any  size  without  one  or  more  in  it.  Many  are  children 
of  poor  and  ignorant  people ;  others  are  waifs,  bom  in  poor  houses  or  similar  institu- 
tions, never  having  received  any  parental  care.  Of  the  male  portion  of  these,  all  thai 
is  necessary  is  to  give  them  as  good  a  trainiuff  as  they  are  capable  of  receiving,  and 
see  that  in  cases  where  they  have  ne  suitable  homes,  they  are  well  cared  for.  Of  the 
females  tnore  care  is  necessary.  There  is  no  greater  object  of  pity  in  anv  community 
than  the  poor,  homeless,  motherless,  simple-minded,  young  girl,  knocked  about  by  an 
unfeeling  world,  ready  to  be  made  a  victim  by  those  searching  for  such  prey.  I  wish 
I  could  sufficiently  impress  upon  all  thoughtful  people  throughout  the  province,  the 
danger  to  society  of  alio  wins  these  poor  creatures  to  go  at  large.  We  have  them 
with  us  and  should  care  for  them.  Besides  this,  it  is  our  duty  to  do  more,  we  should 
see  that  they  be  not  allowed  to  project  themselves  through  future  generations." 

The  Inspector  of  Humane  and  Penal  Institutions  of  the  province, 
on  page  7  of  his  report  on  Penal  Institutions  for  1902,  states  that 
we  really  need  : 

A  place  for  children  who  are  mentally  defective,  but  who  by  proper  systematic 
trainmg  can  be  in  a  sense  educated.  Nothing  of  this  kind  exists  in  this  province, 
and  the  idiot  and  imbecile  finds  his  way  to  the  poor  house,  to  sink  lower  and  lower 
in  the  scale  af  intelligence,  whereas,  under  proper  training  and  instruction,  much 
change  for  the  better  might  result. 

Industrial  or  Parental  Schools. 

Another  public  institution  needed  is  one  to  which  incorrigible 
jouths  who  have  not  yet  become  criminals  can  be  sent.    The  report 
c 
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of  the  Principal  of  the  pnblic  schools  of  l)artmouth  makes  it  clear 
that  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Law  fails  to  stop  truancy,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  the  repugnance  to  bending  a  boy  who  is  merely 
unmanageable,  but  not  criminal,  to  herd  with  older  criminals 
in  jail. 

At  the  Provincial  Educational  Association  in  1896,  Principal 
Miller,  of  Dartmouth,  presented  the  subject  to  thoi^e  present,  as 
indicated  in  my  report  of  that  date;  and  from  an  estimate  made  by 
inspectors  and  others,  it  appeared  that  there  might  be  at  least  330 
such  pupils  in  the  province.  As  indicated  in  the  extiact  following,, 
from  page  33  of  the  last  mentioned  report,  the  city  of  Halifax  has 
some  provision  for  such  pupils  in  schools  in  the  charge  of 
licensed  teachers,  but  their  statistics  have  hitherto  been  lumped  in 
with  the  ordinary  public  schools.  They  cost  too  much  to  be 
utilized  by  the  schools  outside  of  the  city.  Dr.  Sinc'air  sajs,  on 
page  7  of  the  said  report : — 

What  we  really  need  in  this  Province  is  provision  for  three  classes  of  juveniles  : — 

Ist.  Children  who  are  wayward  and  disobedi«*Dt,  who  resent  parental  discipline, 
or  who,  having  neither  parents  nor  proper  guardians,  are  growing  up  in  an  environ- 
ment which  is  bad,  and  which  may  result  iu  their  going  astray  and  coming  before  the 
courts  for  law  breaking.  For  this  cUtss  it  would  be  sufibcient  to  commit  them  to  a 
good  industrial  school  in  which  they  could  be  disciplined,  given  an  education,  and 
even  initiated  into  the  rudiinents  at  least  of  some  trade  in  which  they  could  become 
proficient  elsewhere  if  necessary. 

The  2nd  is  the  provision  for  the  **  feeble-minded,"  already  quoted. 

3rd.  We  need  for  juveniles  who  have  done  wrong  and  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
law  a  provision  such  as  I  have  referred  to  as  existing  in  Massachusetts  and  some  of 
the  other  States  by  which  a  first  ofifender  may  be  cautioned  and  discharged,  to  be 
under  ^he  eye  of  a  probation  otficer,  who  shall  help  him  reform,  and  aid  him  in 
securing  some  honest  employment.  If  he  is  tried  and  sentenced  he  should  be'ffiven 
an  indeterminate  sentence  and  sent  to  proper  reformatory  till  it  is  clear  that  he  is 
reformed*  and  furnished  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  ;  or  if  he  proves  incorrigible, 
he  should  be  sent  to  a  penitentiary  for  Ufe.  The  age  of  commitment  to  a  refor- 
matory might  be  from  ten  to  eighteen  years— that  is  for  juvenile  offenders.  For 
those  of  more  mature  years  should  be  provided  another  institution  where  delinquents 
over  eighteen  and  under  thirty  years  could  be  received,  in  which  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  educate  both  the  physical  and  moral  nature,  and  where  they  should  re- 
main till  it  was  fairly  probable  that  the  character  had  been  reformed,  and  that  evil 
propensities  had  been  replaced  by  good. 

The  1st  class  requires  an  industrial  or  parental  school ;  the  3rd 
class  a /{^/orTTia^o/^.  The  fi»st  is  for  those  who  in  the  natural 
trend  of  events  wouM  be  sure  to  become  criminals;  the  last  for 
those  who  have  already  given  way  to  criminal  impulses,  hut  who 
may  be  educated  into,  enduring  good  character:^.  Quoting  from 
pages  28  and  29  of  the  report  above  referred  to : — 

*'  During  the  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  juvenile  reformatories  in  the 
United  States  increased  in  number  from  six  to  thirty-two,  and  during  the  lost  quar- 
ter the  number  went  up  to  ninety-eight.  In  these  there  were  not  less  than  2o,UU0- 
boys  and  girls ;  the  Und  and  buildings  were  valued  at  $20,000,000,  and  the  annual 
expenditure  for  their  maintenance  amounted  to  $3,800,000 !  All  this  from  the 
modest  institution  opened  in  New  York  in  1825.  Does  it  not  seem  as  if  the  need 
was  a  pressing  one,  well  worthy  of  State  aid  and  support  ? 
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**  At  the  liist  session  of  our  legislntare  an  Act  was  passed  by  which  lads  under  six- 
teeo  years  of  age  senteoced  by  the  courts  must  be  sent  to  one  or  other  of  the  indus- 
trial schools  in  Halifax.  For  some  time  il  wm  permitted  to  do  this  if  the  town  or 
municipality  to  which  the  boy  belonged  would  pay  a  certain  sum  for  their  mainten- 
ance ;  now  it  is  compulsory,  and  the  government  makes  a  contribution  for  the  sup- 
port of  each  youth  so  sentenced. 

Quoting  again  from  pages  33  and  34  : —  •> 

In  Halifax  there  are  three  institutions  which  may  be  classed  under  the  head  of 
industrittl  schools  doing  reformatory  work.  Two  of  these  receive  lads  and  one  girls. 
All  are  practically  private  institutions,  deriving  their  income  from  contributions  of 
the  charitable,  from  special  donations,  and  from  the  sale  of  work  done  upon  the  pre- 
mises. Since  the  enactment  of  the  legislation  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  two 
institutions  to  which  boys  can  be  sent  will  be  recognized  as  reformatories  and  receive 
from  the  municipalities  and  towns  to  which  the  sentenced  lads  belong  the  sum  of 
sixty  dollars  for  each  one  committed,  and  from  the  province  forty  dollars— a  total  of 
one  hundred  dollars  annually  for  each  sentenced  boy. 

• 

If  the  benefit  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  and  the  release  upon  probation  can  be 
extended  to  them,  and  they  can  isolate  the  sentenced  boys  from  the  others,  introduce 
regular  and  systematic  trades-learninff,  and  exercise  a  thorough  supervision  over  all 
the  inmates,  there  is  no  reason  why  oetter  work  should  not  be  done  in  the  future 
thaa  in  the  past.  No  doubt,  in  the  near  future  the  Government  will  see  its  way  to 
extend  to  a  reformatory  for  girls  the  same  privileges  which  it  has  recently  granted 
those  for  males. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  desirability  of  introducing  a  system  by  which  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  convert  a  bad  element  of  our  population  into  a  good  one,  of  making  respect- 
able self  supporting  citizens  out  of  materials  which  under  old  methods  of  punishment 
were  almost  of  necessity  bound  to  become  a  menace  and  burden  to  society. 

It  may  in  time  appear  that  the  true  function  of  our  present  industrial  schools  for 
boys  is  rather  to  care  for  the  waifs  and  strays  than  the  convicted  lads  ;  if  so,  it  will 
be  well  to  leave  the. schools  to  do  the  work  for  which  they  are  best  fitted  and  to  look 
to  Government  to  erect  and  maiiitain  a  reformatory  to  which  not  only  lads  and  girls 
under  sixteen  shall  be  sent,  but  which  can  have  a  department  to  which  those  of  more 
mature  years  may  go.  The  most  celebrated  and  complete  institution  of  this  latter 
kind,  and  as  well  the  largest,  at  least  on  this  continent,  is  that  founded  and  conducted 
at  Elraira  by  the  State  o?  New  York.  Here  no  one  is  received  who  is  under  sixteen 
or  over  thirty  years  of  age.  So  thorough  is  the  sj'stem  and  so  successful  the  manage- 
ment  that  it  is  claimed  more  than  eighty  per  cent,  of  those  who  have  been  sent  there 
have  been  discharged  permanently  reformed,  changed  into  useful  honest  citizens. 
Compare  this  with  the  statement,  that  of  the  persons  discharged  from  prisons  of  the 
same  State,  at  least  eighty  per  cent,  returned  to  criminal  lives  and  practises  !  If 
one  contrasts  the  value  to  the  community  of  a  law-abiding,  self-supporting  citizen 
with  a  criminal  dependent,  to  put  it  upon  no  higher  ground  than  a  mouey  value,  the 
tremendous  advantage  of  a  custodial  institution  which  reforms  and  only  incidentally 
punishes  is  surely  self-evident.  The  trend  of  modern  ideas  is  in  the  direction  of 
-developine  the  reformatory  rather  than  the  punitive  idea,  and  surely  we  in  this  Pep- 
vince  will  fall  in  line? 

Summing  up:  if  our  schools  for  the  education  of  the  Blind  and 
and  Deaf  should  be  followed  up  by  one  for  those  mentally  defective ; 
and  if  the  industrial  schools  of  Halifax  should  be  developed  into 
provincial  ones  for  those  uncontrolable,  but  not  yet  criminal ;  ^nd  a 
provincial  reformatory  be  created  for  youthful  criminals,  cur  general 
system  would  be  very  symmetrical  and  pretty  complete. 
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Other  Special  Provincial  Institutions. 

^rhe  Victoria  School  of  Art  and  Design,  see  pages  176  to  178,  is 
purchasing  a  building  in  a  suitable  location  and  planning  a  better 
equipment. 

The  Halifax  Medical  College  report  appears  on  page  179  followed 
by  the  reports  of  the  Hospitals  im  which  Nurses  are  being  trained 
and  certificated. 

A  brief  report  by  the  director  of  the  School  of  Horticulture  at 
Wolf ville  appears  on  page  184 — sufficient  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
work  of  Mr.  Sears,  and  to  point  inquirers  to  a  fuller  sketch  of  the 
very  .efficient  director's  doings  at  the  School  and  in  various  parts  of 
the  province,  which  is  given  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  for  Agri- 
culture. 

Educational  Institutes. 

On  page  187  a  sketch  of  the  work  done  at  the  various  educational 
institutes  held  during  the  year  begins.  This  year  every  quarter  of 
the  province  has  been  organized  so  that  Institutes  are  accessible  to 
all  teachers.  In  Halifax  and  many  of  our  towns  their  are  local  Insti- 
tutes of  teachers  regularly  meeting  for  the  study  of  professional 
subjects  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  educational  interests  of 
their  schools. 

The  Provincial  Educational  Association  is  to  meet  next  year  in 
Truro  about  the  end  of  August,  and  the  Dominion  Educational 
Arisociation,  in  Winnipeg  about  the  first  week  of  July. 

General. 

From  the  last  column  of  table  I  it  will  be  seen  that  24  school 
gardens  for  purposes  of  instruction  are  reported. 

There  were  nine  Government  Night  Schools  in  operation  as 
shown  in  detail  on  page  39. 

Private  schools  show  no  great  change.  All  which  were  discovered 
are  listed  on  page  45. 

The  High  School  examination  results  are  summed  up  on  pages 
46  and  49.     The  M.  P.  Q.  on  page  51. 

Under  the  Department  of  Works  and  Mines 

the  Normal  School  buildings  at  Truro  were  very  considerably   im- 
proved;   the  Provincial    Museum    and   Science   Library,  Halifax, 
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enlarged ;  and  the  achools  for  candidates  for  certificates  in   Coal 
Mining  and  as  Enginemen,  were  held  during  the  summer. 

Enginemen's     Certificates  granted   on  examination     5 
Underground  Managers "        "  "  "  25 

Overmen  "        "  "  "  32 

Managers  "        "         .  "  "  6 

Empire  Dat 

First  established  in  Nova  Scotia,  has  been  brought  prominently 
before  all  parts  of  the  Eppire  as  ^  promising  schoolidea,  principally 
through  the  efforts  of  Lord  Meath,  who  vigorously  corresponded 
with  the  colonial  and  imperial  authorities,  and  forced  the  discussion 
of  the  idea  into  the  public  press  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Imperial  Co-operation  in  Education. 

When  the  Imperial  Government  gave  us  the  object  lesson  of 
joining  with  other  parts  of  the  Empire  in  carrying  t6  South  Africa 
the  arms  of  education,  we  selected  our  contingent  of  six  from 
the  best  of  our  teachers.  From  the  reports  of  the  educational 
•authorities  our  representatives  have  been  doing  us  credit ;  and  our 
contribution  to  this  form  of  Empire  building  is  likely  to  be  satis- 
factory in  the  highest  degree  to  all  concerned. 

The  Rhodes'  Scholarships. 

I  was  asked  by  Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin,  agent  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Rhodes'  Will,  to  procure,  if  possible,  a  representative  meeting  of  the 
educational  authorities  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Nova  Scotia,  in  order  to  make  a  start  in  solving  the  problem 
for  the  continent.. 

Acfeordingly,  the  chief  superintendents  of  edufcation  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  each  degree-conterring  college  were  invited  to  Sack- 
ville.  After  a  lively  but  pleasant  discussion  of  a  multitude  of 
schemes  for  three  long  sessions,  the  conference  in  a  delightfully 
compromising  spirit  finally  gravitated  to  a  unanimous  conclusion. 

1.  Dr.  Parkin  intimated  the  agreement  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Rhodes'  Scholarship  Trust  to  award  one  scholarship  of  £300  per 
annum,  to  be  held  for  three  years,  to  each  province  annually, 
although  in  the  Will  itself  these  provinces  were  not  mentioned ;  and 
set  forth  the  general  terms  on  which  the  twenty-one  colleges  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  were  willing  to  accept  scholars. 

2.  The  conference  recommended  that  the  scholarships  should  be 
open  only  to  British  subjects,  graduates  or  undergraduates  of  at 
ieast  two  years'  standing  of  degree-conferring  colleges  or  univer- 
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fiities,  not  over  23  years,  or  under  exceptional  conditions  25  years  of 
a^e  ;  that  co'leg^s  attaininpf  a  certain  standard  should  (>e  entitled  to 
nominate  scholars  within  the  territory  defined  in  a  rotation  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  undergraduates,  each  nomination  t  >  be 
accompanied  by  a  full  statement  of  the  school  and  college  career  of 
the  candidate,  including  the  evidence  of  qualification  in  terms  of 
the  Rhodes'  bequest. 


All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Your  obedient  servant, 


A.  H.  MACKAY. 

SuperivtenHent  of  EJucatfov. 
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TABLB  XVIII. 

Special  Government  Aid  to  Poor  Sections,  1902. 


COUNTY. 


Paid  by  Government  over  and 
above  the  ordinary  Grants  towards 
Salaries  of  Teachers  employed  in 
Poor  Sections. 


First  Half  Year. 


Second  Half  Year 


Annapolis |  $ 

Antigonish j 

Cape  Breton    , 

Colchester    

Cumberland ! 

Digby ! 

Guysboro  . 
Halif^lx  Co. 
Bants  .... 
Inverness  , 
Kings 


Lunenburg 


Pietou 
Queens  . . 
Richmond 
<Shelburne 
Victoria  . 
Yarmouth 


152  25 

98  06 

49  44 

150  00 

loO  00 

117  06 

63  58 

110  54 

128  47 

93  31 

147  18 

140  10 

120  48 

85  17 

63  59 

49  16 

54  70 

67  28 


Total  1902 $  1840  86 

•'   1901 2115  11 


Increase  

Decrease $    '274  75 


S 


143  48 

108  53 

•72  65 

145  88 

150  00 

118  28 

74  17 

97  20 

113  57 

124  53 

150  96 

107  87 

112  74 

79  22 

60  49 

40  41 

44  44 

57  54 


S  1801  96 
2067  45 


TOTAL. 


$  265  49 


3 


295  73 

206  59 
122  08 
295  88 
300  00 
235  34 
137  75 

207  74 
242  04 
217  84 
298  14 
247  97 
233  22 
164  39 
124  08 

89  57 

99  14 

124  82 


$   3642  32 
4182  56 


$  540  24 


2C 


SPECIAL  COUNTY  AID. 


TABLE  XIX 

Poor  Sections — Special  Municipal  Grant. 


Municipalities. 

N amber  of  these 
Sections   having 
Schools. 

Amount  of  Municipal  Assess- 
ment paid  to  these  Schools 
over    and     above    ordinary 
allowance. 

Annapolis,  County  of 

21 

$  228 

14 

Antigonish,         "         

13 

134 

75 

Cape  Breton,       "         

11 

144 

16 

Colchester,           "         

24 

217 

99 

Cumberland         **          

29 

293 

42 

Digby,   District  of   

14 

152 

80 

Clare,               "         

7 

81 

46 

Guysboro,        "         

9 

110 

32 

St.  Mary's,       "         

5 

34 

15 

Halifax,  County  of 

21 

251 

54 

Hants,  East,  District  of   

11 

113 

85 

Hants,  West, 

10 

131 

74 

Inverness,  County  of   

20 

217 

60 

Kings,                 "         

27 

287 

81 

Lunenburg  and  New  Dublin, 

District  of 

16 
6 

152 
53 

58 

Chester,  District  of 

29 

Pictou,   County  of    

18 

164  59 

Queens,            "         

12 

118 

81 

Richmond        **         

10 

122  75 

Shelburne,  District  of 

4 

51 

19 

Barrington,         "         

4 

3d 

07 

Victoria.  County  of 

10 

127 

95 

Yarmouth,  District  of 

7 

84  40 

Argyle,                "         

4 

40 

51 

Total  1902 

313 
323 

S  3351 
3506 

87 

"     1901 

16 

Increase 

$    154 

29 

Decrease    

10 
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TABLB  XXVI. 

C0K8PEGTU8  OF  M.  p.  Q.  Examination  Rbsults  bt  Stations. 


Station. 


Amhent 

ADDapolis 

AntigoDiflh    

Arichat 

Baddeck  

Barrioffton 

Berwick 

Bridgetown 

Bridgewater    

Ganao   

Chester 

Cheticamp   

Cbarcb  Point 

Digby    

Glace  Bav 

Great  Village    

Guysboro 

Halifax 

Kentville  

LiTerpool  

Lockeport 

Lunenourg  

Mabon    

Maitland    

Marsaree  Forks  

Middle  Muaqnodoboit 

Middleton    

New  Oiasflow   

North  Sydney 

Oxford    

Parrsboro 

PictOQ 

Port  llawkesbury  . . . . 

Port  Hood 

River  John  

Sheet  Harbor    

Shelbnine 

Sherbrooke    

Springhill 

StellartoD 

St.  Peter's 

Srdney 

l&tamagouche 

Truro 

Upper  Stewiacke 

Weatport  

Windsor 

Wolfville  

Yarmouth    , 
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TABLB  XXVII. 

Summary  of  Government  Grants  for  Education  for  the  Fiscal  year  ended 

September  SOth,  1902, 

Provincial  Aid  to  Teachers $189,930  80 

Normal  School 11,154  33 

Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb 6,675  00 

School  for  the  Blind 6,437  50 

County  Academy  Grants    9,700  00 

Inspection 14,425  00 

Expenses  (Office)  1,139  58 

Salaries  (Office) 3,900  00 

Travelling  Expenses,  Superintendent 400  00 

Examination  (Gross) 5,820  04 

School  of  Agriculture   1,600  00 

Travelling  Expenses,  Normal  School  Students 2,551  59 

Government  flight  Schools   540  05 

Mechanic  Science 3,525  30 

Domestic  Science 2,413  68 

Summer  School  of  Science 100  00 


$259,312  87 
Less  Examination  Fees 1,696  90 

$257,615  97 


PART  III. 


APPENDICES. 


APPENDIX   A. 


PROVINCIAL   NORMAL   SCHOOL. 


PRINCIPAL'S  REPORT, 


A.  H   Mackay,  Esq.,  Ll.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  C,  Etc., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the 
Affairs  of  the  Provincial  Normal  School  during  the  school  year 
ended  July  31st,  1902. 

The  lengthening  of  the  yearly  session  of  the  Provincial  Normal 
School,  some  time  under  consideration  by  the  Honorable  Council  of 
Public  Instruction,  it  was  hoped  to  effect  during  the  school  year 
just  closed ;  and,  with  this  end  in  view,  the  opening  of  classes  was 
advertised  in  the  school  calendar  for  the  first  Wednesday  of  October. 
Unforeseen  delays  occurring,  however,  in  the  completion  of  the  town 
sewer  system  made  it  necessary  to  postpone  the  opening  until  the 
usual  third  Wednesday  of  the  month,  leaving  the  alteration  of  the 
date  of  opening  to  take  effect  next  year.  As  to  the  wisdom  of 
lengthening  the  period  of  training  for  teachers  there  would  seem  at 
first  thought  to  be  no  doubt  Suggestions  have  even  been  made  for 
the  lengthening  of  the  course  by  a  full  year.  Beyond  question,  the 
training  received  by  a  candidate  in  a  two  years'  course  would  much 
exceed  m  scope  and  intensity  that  procurable  under  existing  regula- 
tions; but  it  is  doubtful  whether  so  long,  and  consequently  so 
expensive,  a  course  would  receive  ihe  patronage  of  prospective 
teachers.  The  low  rate  of  remuneration  for  public-school  teachers 
would  hardly  justify  the  expens3  to  which  candidates  would  be  put; 
the  attention  of  capable  young  men  and  women  would  for  the  most 
part  be  directed  to  other  pursuits  equally  remunerative  and  more 
accessible ;  and  the  schools  of  the  province  would,  to  an  even  greater 
extent  than  is  at  present  the  case,  come  under  the  administration  of 
untrained  and  unskilful  teachers. 

The  proposed  two  weeks'  lengthening  is  a  cautious  experiment, 
and,  moderate  as  its  value  may  appear  as  an  addition  to  the  eight 
months'  term  of  the  "  B  "  and  "  A  "  candidates,  it  ha.8  considerable 


•/nM  w^^ose    coarse    is    thereby 
,p "  cf^jj  ireeks,  and  whose  opportunities 

.l-^'''^^;  'Kfeett  ^^  '*'y^  in  ^^^^  ratio.     It  is  hardly  to  be 

^/fk^fnf^  ^  //i^'^JJ^^Jditional  weeks'  sojourn  at  school 

^^Ja^J;;^^/^^^^^  pupils.     This  year,  at  all  events, 

^'fth^^fte^''^  ^^  {orA^^^^^^"^  ^  the  "D"  class  was  greater 

f*^pro^'^  f^pp^^^^^^nd  tfa®8®  applications  were  made  on  the 

Sf^^^^c/^^^  ^^hool  should  open  on  October  2nd,  instead  of 

0c^^  qI  iengthening  the  term  by  even  so  little  as  two 

fThe  if^t^^^Tvp^^^^  when   it  is  explained  that   the   great 

k8  ^^^^  ^r  vvtp^^^  come  to  us  with  undigested  and  unapplied 

^%ri^y  ^^i^ge,^^^^  °^  training  in  experimental  science  or  in  field- 

S^k'^^P^^ight  knowledge  of  drawing  and  music,  with  vague 

I^rk,  ^fcotBpo^^^^^^  and  voice  culture.     These  pupils  are,  never- 

notio^ '    itxe  mftio,  possessed  of  good  intellectual  ability  and  moral 

ihel^* '  VPhft*  *^®y  '^^^^^   lacked  is  opportunity — intelligent,  pur- 

^ort^'  J -lotion  and  good  example.     They  apply  themselves  with 

P^^^^Fvery  week  counts;  and  every  additional  week  that  can  be 

z0^^'    fuem  At  the  Normal   School   multiplies   its  good    results 

^finitely- 

Of  atudent-teachers  from  other  than  rural  schools  the  proportion 
ot  large,  varying  between  twenty  and  thirty  per  cent.  It  will 
'urprise  no  one  to  hear  that  young  men  and  women  brought  up  in 
our  towns  will  not  often  accept  positions  in  country  schools.  Unless 
there  is  a  prospect  of  a  position  in  the  town,  the  high  school 
graduate  does  not  willingly  take  up  the  career  of  teaching.  Hence, 
the  rural  districts  must  look  to  their  own  youth  to  man  their 
schools ;  and  this  implies  that  the  rural  schools  are  in  most  cases 
administered  by  teachers  whose  schooling  was  much  inferior  to  that 
of  the  town  or  village-bred  youth.  Doubtless,  it  is  passible  for 
sach  teachers  to  rise  superior  to  the  obstacles  of  defective  early 
training;  still,  in  practice  it  is  found  that  not  many  do  so. 

Several  circumstances  contributed  to  make  the  work  of  the  past 
year  more  proBtable  than  that  of  the  preceding  one.  In  the  first 
place,  the  attendance  of  students,  though  large,  was  not  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  staff  to  bestow  considerable  individual  attention  both 
in  class- work  and  in  teaching-practice.  The  total  number  of  candi- 
dates for  Academic,  First,  and  Third  Rank  diplomas  present  during* 
the  first  three  and  a  half  months  of  the  session  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  as  compared  with  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  in 
the  foregoing  year.  The  personnel  of  the  school,  moreover,  received 
a  welcome  addition  in  Dr.  Hall,  who  had  been  in  Europe  on  leave 
during  the  preceding  year,  and  whose  return  to  duty  permitted  a 
desirable  division  of  labour.  Dr.  Hall  resumed  conduct  of  classes 
in  geography,  psychology,  and  history  of  education,  at  the  same 
time  assisting  in  the  supervision  of  teaching-practice.    The  facilities 
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for  instruction  were  further  increased  by  the  opening  of  the  new 
Science  Building  intended  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Provincial  Normal  School.  The  adequate 
equipment  of  our  laboratories  enabled  each  student  to  conduct  some 
of  those  scientific  investigations  in  chemistry,  physics,  biology  and 
kindred  sciences  upon  which  are  based  the  nature-teaching  and 
science  instruction  of  the  schools.  The  value  of  laboratory  and  field 
work  is  not  likely  to  be  overestimated.  It  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
amount  of  knowledge  obtained  as  in  the  perception  of  what  know- 
ledge is,  how  it  is  obtained,  and,  therefore,  how  knowledge  at  first 
hand  differs  from  mere  information.  One  may  justly  expect  that 
pupil- teachers  who  have  been  enlightened  in  this  regard  will 
manifest  a  proper  dissatisfaction  with  those  antiquated  methods  of 
imparting  knowledge  still  pursued  by  the  unskilful,  and  will  in  time 
oust  the  latter  from  their  holds.  The  training  in  what  may  be 
called  "research"  methods  will  react  upon  every  department  of 
their  future  school  work.  For  it  is  not  tod  much  to  hope  that  the 
mind  accustomed  to  seek  ultimate  causes  in  Nature's  processes  will  be 
moved  by  habit  to  investigate,  compare,  and  reason  in  all  human 
aflairs;  and  thus  we  may  even  look  for  improved  methods  in 
geography,  history,  and  literature,  as  an  outcome  of  rational  train- 
ing in  the  so-called  "  natural "  sciences 

Of  the  school  subjects  closely  associated  with  laboratory  and  field 
work  in  the  biologji^il  sciences,  drawing  is  perhaps  the  one  that  pre- 
sents the  most  obvious  relation.  The  development  which  it  gives  to 
the  perceptive  facilities  is  an  aid  upon  which  the  prudent  nature- 
instructor  greatly  depends ;  for  visualising  power  is  the  product  not 
solely  of  passive  observation  but  of  observation  allied  with  reproduc- 
tive efibrt;  and  prompt,  accurate  visualisation  is  an  important  condi- 
tion of  memory,  invention  and  construction  whether  in  science  or  in 
art.  Taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  have  allotted  more  time  than 
is  usual  to  drawing  in  ink  and  pencil,  to  brush-work  in  monochrome 
and  colors,  and  to  clay  modeling,  and  the  results  of  the  term  s  work 
appear  to  justify  our  procedure.  In  support  of  this  conclusion  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  towards  the  end  of  May  our  school  under- 
took to  prepare  an  exhibit  for  the  Nature  Study  Exhibition  organ- 
ized this  summer  in  London,  Q.  6.  The  time  for  preparation  was^ 
short,  the  exhibits  requiring  to  be  delivered  before  the  end  of  June. 
Some  timidity  wa«  expressed  by  those  who  feared  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  the  English-speaking  world.  A  good  exhibit  was,never- 
theless,  got  ready  in  time  and  without  extraordinary  effort,  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  it  received  a  diploma  in  the  class  of 
•'  Best  Collective  Exhibits."  The  articles  sent  were  numerous,  com- 
prising mounted  specimens  to  illustrate  the  life  history  of  certain 
native  insects,  a  collection  of  economic  minerals  of  Nova  Scotia,  a 
large  collection  of  native  woods  mounted  and  classified,  raised  maps 
in  pulp,  a  meteorological  chart  for  the  month  of  May,  an  industrial 
map  of  our  province,  a  large  collection  of  drawings  from  nature  In 
ink  and  colors  to  illustrate  appended  lessons  in  natural  history,  col- 
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lections  of  buds  and  barks  of  native  trees  with  detailed  study  of  the 
same,  as  well  as  photographs  of  the  school  and  its  equipment,  of  the 
Experimental  Farm,  and  of  localities  in  the  vicinity  of  Truro  fre- 
quented by  nature-students.  For  the  photographs,  which  showed 
some  rarely  beautiful  glimpses  of  Nova  Scotian  scenery,  we  are 
mainly  indebted  to  Mr.  Matthews  of  the  Macdonald  School.  The 
rest  of  the  exhibit  was  wholly  the  work  of  pupils  of  the  Normal 
School. 

Without  dwelling  too  long  upon  methods,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
remark  that  our  instructors  are  zealous  in  their  endeavor  to  make 
all  school  work  bear  upon  the  affairs  of  the  outer  world ;  to  corre- 
late in  this  way  the  seemingly  disconnected  departments  of  know- 
ledge ;  and  to  impart  by  example  and  precept  clearer  perceptions  of 
life  in  its  manifold  relations. 

Among  the  circumstances  contributory  to  the  success  of  the  year's 
work  I  ought  not  to  omit  the  extensive  improvements  made  during 
vacation  in  the  interior  of  the  main  building.  The  hardwood  floor 
ing  laid  in  the  corridors  and  assembly-hall  have  to  some  extent  alle- 
viated the  dust  nuisance.  The  light  paint  and  kalsomine  laid  on 
walls  and  ceilings  have  relieved  the  dismal  aspect  of  rooms  formerly 
painted  in  sombre  colors.  The  teachers'  room  and  the  sanitary 
additions  in  cloak-rooms  and  closets  are  long-felt  needs  now  sup- 
plied. The  library  has  been  enlarged  by  throwing  in  with  it  an  ad- 
jacent unused  room,  more  accommodation  being  thus  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  librarian  and  readers.  Lastly,  we  have  now,  in  addition 
to  the  splendid  biological  and  chemical  laboratories  in  the  Science 
Building,  a  convenient  and  fairly  well  equipped  laboratory  for  ex- 
perimental physics.  The  former  chemistry  room  has  been  refitted 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  insufRcient  apparatus  has  been  increased 
by  the  purchase  of  some  of  the  mast  necessary  appliances  for  demon- 
strating physical  principles.  Until,  however,  a  stock  of  apparatus 
is  available  sufficient  to  enable  each  student  to  participate  )n  all  the 
experiments,  the  equipment  cannot  be  considered  complete.  At  no 
distant  date  new  flooring  will  be  required  in  some  of  the  class- 
rooms ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  even  the  least  attractive  of  the  rooms 
are  fairly  presentable.  No  one  will  question  the  desirability  x>f 
maintaining  a  high  standard  in  the  equipment  and  outward  appear- 
ance of  a  Normal  School,  for  it  is  here  that  teachers  and  trustees 
should  be  able  to  look  for  a  model  of  what  a  school  should  be  mater- 
ially as  well  as  intellectually. 

The  Science  Building  was  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  opening  of 
school,  and  I  am  glad  to  report  that  no  defects  in  construction  and 
permanent  equipment  have  been  noted  except  in  the  green-house. 
There,  some  slight  alterations  and  additions  will  remove  the  trouble 
caused  by  a  smoking  chimney  and  by  the  great  wind-pressure  on  an 
unnecessarily  large  surface  of  gleiss.  The  ventilation,  lighting  and 
furnishing    of  the  building  and  the  apparatus  of   laboratory  and 
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class-rooms  are  excellent,  constituting  an  equipment  oot  easily  sur- 
passed. Indeed,  in  no  country  is  there,  I  believe,  a  Normal  School 
of  the  same  grade  more  complete  as  to  mcUeriel,  or  one  that  gives  a 
more  comprehensive  practical  trainin$i(  than  our  own.  If  the  better 
class  of  our  graduates  suffer  by  comparison  with  those  of  other 
countries, — an  hypothesis  which  I  have  reason  to  doubt, — the  in- 
feriority is  attributable  to  the  brevity  rather  than  to  the  quality  of 
their  training ;  and  it  is  a  matter  for  public  congratulation  that  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  has  spared  no  effort  and  no  reason- 
able expense  to  man  the  public  schools  with  teachers  who  in  respect 
of  professional  fitness  compare  favorably  with  those  of  older,  richer 
and  more  populous  communities. 

In  April,  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Lee  Russell  from  the  teaching 
Btaff  was  followed  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Leslie  C.  Harlow,  a 
i;eacher  of  experience  who  had  lately  completed  the  courses  in 
Science  and  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University.  With  admirable 
skill  Mr.  Harlow  has  taken  up  the  work  of  his  predecessor,  and  by 
<leveloping  an  attractive  course  of  field-study  applicable  to  common 
schools  has  given  specific  direction  to  the  efforts  of  our  student- 
teachers.  A  like  aim — that  of  bringing  the  more  advanced  know- 
ledge of  the  high  school  to  bear  upon  common  school  instruction — has 
been  definitely  pursued  by  every  member  of  the  staff;  for  it  is  a 
well  understood  principle  that  the  foundation  of  advanced  study  as 
well  as  of  success  in  other  pursuits  must  be  laid  in  the  common 
school. 

In  estimating  the  value  to  the  country  of  an  efficiently  trained 
corps  of  teachers  there  are  several  considerations  likely  to  be  over- 
looked. In  our  country  the  great  majority  of  teachers  are  young 
women  who  pursue  the  calling  of  teaching;  for  only  a  few  years.  It  is 
in  the  proper  and  usual  order  of  things  that  the  most  of  these  young 
Normal  School  graduates,  skilled  in  the  science  of  housewifery  and 
in  the  manual  arts,  to  say  nothing  of  their  experience  in  the  train- 
ing of  children,  should  find  their  subsequent  destiny  in  marriage. 
Great  as  is  the  consequent  loss  to  the  teaching  profession,  the  coun- 
try has  gained  somewhat  in  the  acquisition  of  intelligent  matrons 
such  as  these,  ditfusers  of  culture  not  only  in  the  home  but  through- 
out the  larger  circle  of  their  environment.  Further, as  the  teacher  of  a 
rural  school — and  the  great  majority  of  our  schools  are  rural — she 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  one  of  the  commanding  influences  among  the 
adult  population  of  the  district.  The  propaganda  of  education,  of 
new  and  intelligent  ideas  of  household  science,  dairying,  arboricul- 
ture, and  even  of  farming,  ought  to  be  understood  as  within  her 
sphere.  Without  any  absurd  pretensions,  the  teacher  ought  to 
realise  that  there  are  communities  so  consciously  behindhand  in 
Agriculture,  dairying,  and  other  industries  as  to  ensure  a  ready  wel- 
come to  her  advice  and  aid  judiciously  offered. 

Touching  the  subject  of  agriculture,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  report 
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that  in  addition*  to  the  affiliated  course  in  the  School  of  Agriculture 
given  to  our  students  by  Prof  Smith,  Mr.  Fuller,  manager  of  the 
Experimental  Farm,  conducted  a  series  of  demonstrations  during  six 
weeks  of  last  winter,  dealing  with  the  topics  of  milk-testing,  the- 
making  and  marketing  of  butter,  the  judging  and  selecting  of  dairy- 
cows,  and  the  drainage  and  preparation  of  farm  land.  The  farm 
itself,  with  its  admirable  system  of  under  and  surface-drainage,  it» 
model  dairy,  and  its  .selected  stock,  afforded  impressive  illustration' 
of  the  principles  studied  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  and  in  Mr. 
Fuller's  discourses. 

From  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  natural  sciences  and  other- 
studies  at  the  Provincial  Normal  School  it  will  be  inferred  that  the 
effort  here  is  not  to  advance  abstract  principles  beyond  the  stages 
reachedin  the  HighSchool  Course.  The  energiesof  the  pupil-teachers 
are  sufficiently  taxed  by  the  endeavor  to  interpret  and  illustrate  the 
accepted  truths  of  the  High  Sch(;ol,  to  verify  this  knowledge,  and 
to  arrange  it  to  suit  their  future  needs  as  teachers. 

Manual  Training  was  elected  by  a  considerable  number  of  female 
students,  providing,  as  it  is  bound  to  do,  a  pleasant  as  well  as  useful 
recreation  after  studies  which  fail  to  engage  sufficiently  the  hand. 
Two  years'  experience  of  this  department  of  work  has,  however,  led' 
me  to  question  the  prudence  of  continuing  that  form  of  Manual 
Training  at  present  offered  to  our  pupil-teachers  and  to  suggest  that 
the  course  be  so  modified  as  to  admit  of  its  universal  application  in 
our  common  schools.  The  present  system  of  exercises  involving 
the  use  of  carpentry  tools  will  never  satisfy  conditions  either  in  the 
rural  school  or  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  town  school ;  and,  conse- 
quently, it  has  little  direct  value  for  the  pupil-teacher  who  it 
looking  forward  to  service  in  such  schools.  There  are  other  forma 
of  manual  exercises  better  suited  to  juvenile  hands  than  sawing  and: 
planing,  and  at  the  same  time  possible  of  adoption  in  every  schooL 
Even  the  old-time  paper  and  card  cutting  and  folding  would  accom- 
plish some  results.  Here  and  there  is  to  be  found  a  teacher  who 
has  continued  to  practice  the  pupil  in  these  operations,  and  with 
such  avail  as  to  encourage  one  to  desire  their  retention  as  an  effective 
part  of  the  curriculum.  Before  the  days  of  educational  wood- work 
the  Provincial  Normal  School  used  to  teach  this  form  of  Manual 
Training;  kindergartners  have  never  ceased  to  employ  it.  As 
equivalent,  clay-modeling  has  been  suggested  ;  so  have  outline  and 
perspective  drawing.  The  latter  already  occupy  an  undisputed' 
place  of  their  own  in  the  curriculum,  but  they  deal  with  appearance 
more  than  with  substance.  Against  clay-modeling  is  urged  the 
objection  that  the  preparation  of  materials  and  the  clearings  up 
after  operations  consume  much  time — an  argument  of  doubtful 
validity  and  one  that  we  may  expect  to  have  brought  against  any 
form  of  hand-work. 

Teaching-practice  and  observation  in  the  public  schools  of  Truro 
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have  proceeded  after  the  system  outlined  in  my  last  year's  report. 
The  practical  character  of  a  training  based  upon  observation  of 
the  actual  operation  of  schools  by  etiicient  teachers  requires  no 
setting  forth.  The  public  school  teachers  whose  departments  are 
opened  to  us  have  always  manifested  a  sympathetic  and  helpful 
attitude  towards  the  inexperienced  pupil-teacher,  and  the  relations 
between  officials,  pupil -teachers,  and  public  school  pupils  have  been 
uniformly  pleasant.  The  excellent  discipline  maintained  in  the 
public  schools  contributes  no  little  to  the  good  results  accruing  under 
the  present  system  of  training  for  pupil-teachers. 

Military  drill  was  conducted  during  the  session  by  Mr.  Otto  Cos- 
si  tt,  a  candidate  for  First  Rank  diploma  and  an  efficient  instructor. 
Classes  in  calisthenics  are  compulisory  for  all  students,  and  the  net 
effects  of  the  physical  training  are  best  estimated  by  a  comparison 
of  the  carriage  and  presence  of  students  at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
close  of  the  school  year.  The  contrast  is  a  striking  testimony  to 
the  value  of  example  and  of  these  simple  physical  exercises  so 
easily  practised  in  any  school. 

Some  direct  effort,  too,  has  been  steadily  expended  in  aesthetic 
culture,  especially  in  the  drawing  classes.  A  beginning  has  been 
made  in  the  decoration  of  one  of  the  class-rooms  with  photographic 
and  plaster  reproductions  of  classic  works  of  art.  As  such  repro- 
ductions can  be  had  nowadays  at  inconsiderable  expense,  they 
should  form  an  essential  part  of  the  furnishing  of  a  school  room ; 
and,  indeed,  they  have  come  to  be  so  regarded  in  all  progressive 
communities.  The  association  of  masterpieces  of  art  with  everyday 
school  life  has  a  purpose  akin  to  that  of  the  study  of  literature,  and 
is  more  needed  in  new  countries  than  in  those  ancient  seats  of  cul- 
ture which  teem  with  the  productions  of  architects,  painters  and 
sculptors.  As  in  the  study  of  literature,  the  moral  influence  is  too 
evasive  for  estimate,  but  that  it  is  real, though  indefinable,  will  hardly 
be  questioned.  Still  another  adornment  has  been  added  in  the  lawn 
and  grounds  laid  out  last  summer  around  the  Science  Building. 
The  planting  here  of  hedges,  shrubberies,  trees  and  flowers  will 
form  fitting  occupation  for  future  Arbor  Days.  In  this 
connection,  I  desire  to  say  that  the  shabby  premises  at 
the  front  of  the  Science  Building  are  an  eyesore,  and  I  would 
respectfully  suggest  that  the  purchase  of  the  two  properties 
intervening  between  this  building  and. the  town  engine-house  would 
be  a  prudent  investment,  possible  now,  and  perhaps  impossible  at  a 
later  period  when  the  necessity  of  extension  of  the  Normal  School 
premises  might  make  their  acquisition  very  desirable.  The  re- 
moval of  the  unsightly  buildings  to  the  west  of  the  school  would 
open  up  a  handsome  outlook,  affording  room  for  a  school  garden  or 
for  future  addition  to  buildings.  At  present  the  boundary  ap- 
proaches SI  close  to  our  furnace-room  as  to  leave  insufficient  room 
for  an  ash-pit,  and  the  resulting  unsightliness  of  the  western  side  of 
ihe  school  property  is  a  subject  of  common  regret. 
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The  health  and  moralis  of  the  fichool  have  been  uniformly  excel- 
lent, and  sanitary  conditions  are  much  bettered  by  the  excellent 
ventilation  of  the  new  building  and  by  the  improvements  aid 
repairs  made  in  the  muin  building. 

On  several  occasions  the  routine  of  the  school  was  agreeably  . 
interrupted.  Arbor  and  Empire  Days  were  celebrated  with  becom- 
ing enthu8ift«m,  while  the  proclamation  of  peace  in  South  Africa 
called  forth  a  spontaneous  demonstration  of  feeling  creditable  to  all 
concerned.  The  day  was  celebrated  by  patriotic  addresses  and 
songs,  by  the  decoration  of  the  grounds  and  buildings,  and  by  a 
review  and  feu.  de  joie  by  the  cadet  corps,  which  is  now  armed  with 
the  Martini-Henri  rifle.  Ciosing-day  exercises  were  of  the  usually 
pleasing  and  inspiring  character.  Among  the  participants  were  the 
Superintendent  of  Education,  the  Hon.  the  Attorney -General,  Hon, 
Angus  MacGillivray,  Hon.  F.  A.  Laurence.  Ex-Principal  Calkin, 
Rev.  P.  Dagnaud,  of  Ste.  Anne's  College,  Mr.  W.  E.  Maclellan,  Dr. 
G.  U.  Hay,  and  Dr.  Adams,  Professor  of  Education  in  London 
University. 

The  year's  work  has  not  ended,  however,  with  the  closing  exer- 
cises just  referred  to.  A  bummer  session  is  at  present  being  con- 
ducted for  the  benefit  of  teachers  employed  in  sections  where  the 
vernacular  is  French,  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  having  lately 
made  provision  for  a  special  five  weeks'  course,  beginning  July  15th, 
in  order  that  these  teachers  may  reeeive  specific  instruction  in 
methods  of  language  teaching.  Twenty-six  teachers  from  Acadian 
schools  are  in  attendance  on  the  classes,  which  are  under  the 
immediate  conduct  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Benoit,  of  the  staff  of  the  Provincial 
Normal  School.  The  particular  aim  of  the  course  is  to  familiarize 
bilingual  teachers  with  the  modsm  conversational  method  of  teach- 
ing language,  and  thus  to  aid  them  in  introducing  spoken  English 
into  even  the  lowest  grades  of  the  schools  of  French -speaking 
communities.  Teachers  in  attendance  are  privileged  also  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  laboratory,  tield  and  class-work  of  the  Summer  School 
of  Agriculture  now  in  session,  and  all  have  been  enrolled  in  one  or 
more  of  these  departments. 

From  the  general  tenor  of  my  report  the  reader  may  correctly 
infer  that  the  work  of  the  session  oi  1901-02  has  been  successful — 
relatively,  at  least;  that  is  to  say,  relatively  to  the  conditions 
iiii|<  --I  1  npon  a  school  whose  courses  are  limited,  at  longest,  to  one 
yr;n  aii'l  whose  matriculate.'^  have  been  subjected  to  no  selective 
pini  -.^  nOi'T  than  that  of  the  high-school  "paas"  examinations.  It 
i,s  uii^ivuilalilc  that  there  should  be  an  appreciable  proportion  of 
failiiri's .  <'i|natly  so,  that  the  standard  of  graduation  should  be  low. 
In  each  li.Hi  o'*  graduate*  there  may  always,  indeed,  le  found  some 
whose  ciiciljcation  was  of  doubtful  expediency  ;  but,  manifestly,  in 
the  presc'iit  state  of  educational  afI'air.->,  where  the  teacher's  services 
are  «o  poorly   remunerated,  it  would   be  a   mistake  to  pitch  the 
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Normal  School  standard  of  graduation  very  high.  Such  a  course 
would  greatly  reduce  the  attendance,  many  teachers  preferring  to 
enter  service  with  a  lower  class  of  license  rather  than  to  undertake 
the  expense  of  a  Normal  School  course  where  the  risk  of  failure 
was  considerable.  It  even  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  present 
endeavor  to  stiffen  the  course  and  to  raise  the  standard  for  diplomas 
may  not  act  unfavorably  upon  future  enrolments. 

Appended  is  a  list  of  students  in  the  various  classes,  in  which  is 
specitied  the  rank  of  diploma  obtained  by  each  successful  candidate  ; 
also,  a  list  of  teachers  in  attendance  on  the  classes  for  bilingual 
teachers  in  Acadian  schools.  Exclusive  of  the  latter  the  enrolment 
for  the  year  was  one  hundred  and  eighty-two,  Jistributed  as  follows: 
five  candidates  for  Academrc  rank;  eighty-three  for  First  rank; 
fifty-four  for  Second  rank ;  and  forty  for  Third  rank.  Of  these 
one  received  Academic  diploma ;  fifty-six,  First  rank  diplomas ;  sixty- 
six,  Second  rank  diplomas;  and  forty-tive.  Third  rank  diplomas. 
Forty-two  of  the  diplomas  entitle  the  candidate  to  promotion 
after  one  year's  successful  teaching.  During  the  year  eight  pro- 
motions from  First  to  Academic  rank  were  granted,  nineteen  from 
Second  to  First  rank,  and  eight  from  Third  to  Second  rank. 

The  expenses  for  the  year,  exclusive  of  salaries,  amounted  to 
$1943.58.  fuel  and  light  costing  $752.60,  janitorial  services,  $559.45, 
and  contingencies  $631.53,  vouchers  for  all  of  which  have  beea 
transmitted. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

DAVID  SOLOAN, 

PrindpaL 

Provincial  Normal  School,  Truro,  N,  S.y  July  3 let,  1902. 
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LISTS    OF    STUDENTS    1901-02    WITH 

-DIPLOMA    AWARDS. 


QUALIFIED  FOR  ACADEMIC  DIPLOMA. 
Rev.  Aug.  Felix  Amirault,  B. A. .  Church  Point ....  Digby. 

QUALIFIED  FOR  ACADEMIC  DIPLOMA  AFTER  ONE  YEAR 

OF  SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING;  IN  THE  MEANTIME 

AWARDED  DIPLOMA  OF  FIRST  RANK. 

Thomas  Gallant Belle  Cote    Inverness. 

Elbert  Judson  Whitman    New  Albany Annapolis. 

QUALIFIED  FOR  FIRST  RANK  DIPLOMA. 

Christina  Allen , Dartmouth Halifax. 

Ed^ar  I vey  Angus Linden Cumberland. 

Lillie  May  Boak Halifax    Halifax. 

Annie  Blanche  Borden Sheffield  Mills  . .  .Kings. 

Ada  Belle  Brown    Torbrook Annapolis. 

Edith  Brown   Halifax    Halifax. 

Lizzie  Burrows Truro   Colche-ster. 

Sophia  Jordan  Coffin Barrington Shelburne. 

Mary  Ruth  Congdon Somerset    Kings. 

Amelia  Creelman    Little  Bass  River .  Colchester. 

Laura  Crimp Dartmouth Halifax. 

Annie  Elizabeth  Crowell Port  LaTour    . . .  .Shelburne. 

Joseph  Adolphe  Comeau    Saulnierville    ....  Digby. 

Frank  Leslie  Comstock Church  St   Kings. 

Edith  Doane    Barrington Shelburne. 

Ina  Durling Bridgetown Annapolis. 

Catherine  Isabella  Duff. ......  Westville Pictou. 

Louis  Anderson  d'Entremont    .  .West  Pubnico  . . .  .Yarmouth. 

Harry  Livingstone  Dunn Bear  River Digby. 

Sarah  Elizabeth  Primrose  Elliott,Thorne's  Cove  . .  .Annapolis. 

Mary  Florence  Fitz- Randolph  .  .Round  Hill " 

Nancy  O'Bri'^n  Fleming Halifax    Halifax. 

Mabel  Lauraine  Gay Coldstream Colchester. 

Evelyn  Ruth  Gilliatt Granville  Centre  .  Annapolis. 

Annie  Sarah  Gould Great  Village  . . .  .Colchester. 

Lina  Grant Hopewell Pictou. 

Margaret  Gray    Seafoam *' 

Edith  Mary  Hazel Halifax    Halifax. 

Nellie  Erdine  Illsley Somerset Kin^s. 

Winnifred  May  Jenks    Diligent  River    . .  Cumberland. 
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William  Harding  Longley Paradise Annapolis. 

Lucy  Whidden  Lay   i Amherst Cumberland. 

Bessie  Isabel  Mac  Arthur Parrsboro Cumberland.  J 

Anna  MacGregor New  Glasgow Pictou. 

Ethel  Woodiield  MacKay Clyde  River Shelburne.  i 

Lilla  Bird  MacLaughlin Lunenburg    Lunenburg. 

Maud  Emma  MacRenzie Earltown Colchester. 

Lennie  May  MacNeill Barton I^igby. 

Alice  Adele  MacKae Durham Pictou.  , 

Jane  Wallace  Mortimer Halifax Halifax. 

Blanche  Eunice  Murphy Moncton New  Brunswick. 

Edna  Mosher Kempt^Shore Hants. 

Laura  Alice  Newcomb Antigonish Antigonish. 

Laura  May  O'Brien   Noel Hants. 

Bessie  Gland Dartmouth Halifax. 

Ruth  Ross  Peppard Great  Village  ....  Colchester. 

Ethel  Grace  Porter   Middleton Annapolis. 

Ellen  Dorothy  Ross  Pleasant  Harbor. .  Halifax. 

Kathleen  Ida  Ross \  .Springhill Cumberland. 

Katie  Osman  Sanders Halifax Halifax. 

Annie  Sophia  Smith Port  LaTour Shelburne. 

Lillie  May  Terhune Tenecape Hants. 

Charlotte  Elizabeth  Walker Upper  Granville. .  Annapolis. 

Ora  Louise  Webster Waterville Kings. 

QUALIFIED   FOR    FIRST   RANK   DIPLOMA   AFTER   ONE 
YEAR  OF  SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING;  IN  THE  MEAN- 
TIME AWARDED  DIPLOMA  OF  SECOND  RANK. 

Joseph  Alvery  Adams  Little  Brook  , . . .  Digby. 

Charlotte  Spearwater  Allen ....  Lydgate Shelburne. 

Ada  Louise  Barrett Truro  Colchester. 

Sarah  Rosanna  Bent Stronach  Mt Annapolis. 

Otto  Von  Bismarck  Cossitt Joggin  Bridge. . .  .Digby. 

Eklna Brown  Davidson Folly  Village  . . .  .Colchester. 

Emma  Susan  Davison Portaupique Colchester. 

Agnes  Miller  Dennis Halifax Halifax. 

Eva  Dillon Guysboro Guysboio. 

George  Leslie  Dickson Truro  Colchester. 

Stillman  l*eonard  D'Eon   W.  Pubnico Yarmouth. 

Aubrey  Don  kin  Durling   Paradise ...  .Annapolis. 

Florence  Louise  Parker  Freeman.Liverpool Queens. 

Clara  Agnes  Grant Springville Pictou. 

Sadie  Belle  Logan Truro Colchester. 

Bessie  Stirling  MacLeod Valley  Station  . .  .Colchester. 

Laura  May  MacMahon Auburn    Kings. 

Alice  Teresa  Murphy Parrsboro Cumberland. 

David  Harold  M.  Marchant  . . .  .Lakeville Kings. 

Maggie  L.  Rines Maitland Hants. 
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Mamie  Knowlton  Smith Kirkbill   Cumberland. 

Irene  MacPherson  Smith Lockeport Shelburne. 

Sophia  Beatrice  Smith Brooklyn Queens. 

Mary  Young Lunenburg Lunenburg. 

QUALIFIED  FOR  SECOND  RANK  DIPLOMA. 

Kathleen  Margaret  Gardner. . . . Brooklyn Queen8. 

Jean  May  Barbara  MacDougall .  Baddeck Victoria. 

Margaret  Adelia  O'Brien Noel Hants. 

Anna  Bertha  Vogel Truro   Colchester. 

Ethel  ELarl  Baird .^. . .  .Little  River    Cumberland. 

Harriot  Henrietta  Barrington  .  .North  Sydney  . .  .Cape  Breton. 

Mary  Lavinia  Bogart Granville  Centre  .  Annapolis. 

Alice  Leota  Borden Kingsport Kings. 

Louise  Anne  Borne    Halifax Halifax. 

Nettie  Ethel  Burke   Minudie  Cumberland. 

Ret  tie  Laws  Ben  vie    Sal  tsprings Pictou. 

Winifred  Christopher Brook  field    Queens. 

L^-na  Corbett Great  Village Colchester. 

George  P.  Comeau Comeauvilfe I^igby. 

Arsene  Henri  Cormier Point  Cross Inverness. 

Charles  Earnest  Decker Jordan  Ferry  ....  Shelburne. 

Fred.  Aubrey  Douglas Brookside Colchester. 

Arthur  DeWitt  Foster Hampton Annapolis. 

Christy  Ann  Gillis Dunvegan    Inverness. 

Annie  Erna  Hamilton    Lower  Onsiow  . . .  Colchester. 

Margaret  Dunlop  Harlow Sable  River Shelburne. 

Erma  Mary  Harrison Maccan Cumberland. 

Harriet  Jane  Johnson    Truro   Colchester. 

Elizabeth  Ellen  Langille   Denmark Colchester. 

Hattie  Hill  MacDonald Shubenacadie  . . .  .Hants. 

Mary  MacPhee   Springhill    Cumberland* 

Melina  Martel Arichat Richmond. 

Ella  Blanche  Murray Truro Colchester. 

Ella  Eurena  Neal   E.  Middle  LaHavcLunenburg. 

Alice  Matilda  Nelson Shubenacadie  ....  Hants. 

Minnie  Jessica  Nichol    Mahone  Bay    Lunenburg. 

Jane  Orr Springhill Cumberland. 

Ekina  Grace  Reynolds Minasville    Hants. 

Alice  Ross  Rines Maitland Hants. 

Nellie  Florence  Scott Alton    Colchester. 

Sadie  Jane  Schultz Durham Pictou. 

Mabel  Edna  Sproule E.  Mapleton Cumberland. 

Catherine  Alice  Stuart Shelburne    Shelburne. 

Mary  Esther  Sutherland Lansdowne Pictou. 

Laura  Emma  Suttis   Indian  Har.  Lake. Guy sboro. 

Edgar  Lamont  Smith iSelmah Hants. 

Mary  Edith  Taylor    Upper  Brookside  .  Colchester. 
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QUALIFIED   KOR  SECOND  RANK  AFTER  ONE  YEAR  OF 

SUCCESSFUL    TEACHING;    IN   THE    MEANTIME 

AWARDED  DIPLOMA  OF  THIRD  RANK. 

Minnie  Agnes  Arsenau Belle  Cote   Inverness. 

Christina  Catherine  Baillie  ....  ELarltown Colchester. 

Susan  Ettin^er  Colter Lower  Stewiacke. .         " 

Lottie  Grace  Cornealy Indian  Har.  Lake .  Guysboro. 

Maud  Sidney  Crowell    # . .  Shubenacadie  ....  Hants. 

Janet  Graham  Clark Up.  Musquodoboit  Halifax. 

Kate  Adeila  Hamilton Lower  Onslow  . .  .Colchester. 

Mabel  LeBlanc   West  Arichat  ....  Richmond. 

Agnes  MacLellan    Broad  Cove  Chapel  Inverness. 

Christina  Hanna  MacLeod    ...  .St.  Peter's Cape  Breton.. 

Je*<6ie  Elizabeth  MacKenzie. . .  .ELarltown Colchester. 

Christina  May  MacKim Harmony *' 

Minnie  MacKinnon New  Glasgow. . . .  Pictou. 

Annie  Jean  Porteous Malagash  Centre  .  Cumberland. 

Alban  Philip  Poirier D'Escousse Cape  Breton.. 

Edith  May  Ross Riverside Guysboro. 

AWARDED  DIPLOMA  OF  THIRD  RANK. 

Una  Dean  Annis Liverpool Queens. 

Mary  Leah  Belliveau Church  Point Digby. 

Hattie  Broussard Cheticamp Inverness. 

Wilhelmina  Jane  Carrigan Middle  Medford .  .  Guysboro. 

Henrietta  Maria  Corkum E.  Chester   Lunenburg. 

Clarissa  Isabel  le  Cossaboom Ross  way I^^Rby. 

Mary  Ellen  Dooley Antigonish Antigonish.. 

Cynthia  Carrie  Douglas North  River    Colchester. 

Marie  Francoise  Dugas Grosses  Coques   . .  Digby. 

Bessie  Robinson  Durland Brighton ' 

Mary  Bell  Gillis Port  Hood Inverness. 

Clara  Gor.lon  Hurlburt Kemptville Yarmouth. 

Annie  Caroline  Amalia  Kedy . . .  Mahone  Bay    ....  Lunenburg. 

Gertrude  Logan Shubenacadie  ....  Hants. 

Mary  Catherine  MacFarlane  . .  .Port  Hastings. . .  .Inverness. 

Katie  Lelle  MacLennan Broad  Cove  Mines       '* 

Maggie  May  MacLennan Belle  Cote    " 

Harriet  Marguerite  Sibley  . . . . »  Wittenberg Colchester. 

Carrie  Louise  Mulock    Up.  LaHave Lunenburg. 

Addie  Allalee  Rice Lansdowne Pictou. 

Irene  May  Roode Belmont Colchester. 

Laura  Melinda  White    Basin,  R  Inhab. . .  Cape  Breton.. 

Annie  Gertrude  Ross Riverside Guysboro. 

Theresa  Muriel  Royles Selraah  ...    Hants. 

Marjorie  Cunningham  Smith. .  .C.  Sable   Shelburne. 

Jennie  Melissa  Spinney E.  Sheet  Harbor. .  Halifax. 

Amelia  Ann  Swan Denmark Colchester. 

Annetta  Regina  West Lower  Burlington  Hants. 

Jennie  E.  Ward Chelsea •••  Lunenburg.. 
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HECOMMENDED  FOR  PROVISIONAL  LICENSE  OF  THIRD 
CLASS  FOR  THE  TERM  OF  ONE  YEAR. 

Louise  Adelaide  Barri^n Cape  Canso Ouysboro 

Agnes  Spicer  Browne Advocate  Harbor. Cumberland. 

Henrietta  Agnes  Qormley Falmouth Hants. 

Mary  E  Kennedy Loch  Ban Inverness. 

Ida  Jane  MacCarthy Denmark Colchester. 

Christina  MacNeil Irish  Cove Richmond. 

Sara  Bell  MacPhail Points,  W.  Bay . . . 

Mary  Elizabeth  Miller Home's  Road Cape  Breton. 

Jda  MacGregor  Smith    Merigomish Pictou. 

COURSE  UNCOMPLETED  AND  UNCLASSIFIED. 

Lennie  May  Croaby   South  Ohio Yarmouth. 

Janet  Reid MacOrath's  Mt   . .  Pictou. 

Oertrude  Mabel  Loomer    Brooklyn  Comer  .  Kings. 

Mary  Catherine  MacEwan Eureka     Pictou. 

George  Shepherdson Mil)  Village     ....  Queens. 

ADVANCEMENT  OF  STUDENTS  OF   FORMER  YEARS. 

FROM  FIRST  RAKK  TO  ACADEMIC. 

Florence  Donovan Truro Colchester. 

Mabelle  Fash Truro 

Tena  Grant Bridgeville Pictou. 

Janie  MacAleese Parrsboro    Cumberland. 

liophemia  Richardson    Truro  Colchester. 

&nest  William  Robinson Lawrencetown    .  .Annapolis. 

John  Forsyth  Smith Mahone  Bay     . . ,  Lunenburg. 

Harold  Roland  Smeltzer   Pictou Pictou. 

FROM  SECOND  RANK  TO  FIRST  RANK. 

liorrie  J.  Cameron Mabou    Inverness. 

Alice  Crowe    Lower  Onslow    . .  Colchester. 

Ada  Cock    Westville Pictou. 

Katherine  Currie    Balfron    Colchester. 

Hattie  F.  Davis Dartmouth Halifax. 

Jessie  Dickson    Crowe's  Mills Colchester. 

Jennie  Ellis L*r  Five  Islands. .         " 

Elizabeth  Lawrie    New  Glasgow Pictou. 

Eva  Loring Upper  Onslow     . .  Colchester. 

•Janet  Moore    Port  Howe Cumberland. 

Martha  J.  Mitchell , Pugwash " 

William  S.  Messenger    Bridgetown Annapolis. 

Katherine  MacKay    Welsf ord    Pictou. 

Annie  J.  MacMaster Reserve  Mines  .  . .  Cape  Breton. 

Malcolm  Scott  Munro    Margaree  Harbor. Inverness. 

Mildred  MacCetllum    Ellershouse   Hants. 
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Florence  Phelan Halifax Halifax. 

Vangie  O'Shaw Berwick Kings. 

Jennie  Williston Tantallon     Halifax. 

FROM  THIRD  RANK  TO  SECOND  RANK. 

Mary  Grace  Belliveau    Church  Point . . .  .Digby, 

Margaret  Bryden    Wallace  Bay   ....  Cumberland^ 

Arabella  S  Harvey    Greenoak     Colchester. 

Elizabeth  Hartigan    Big  Baddeck Victoria. 

Marion  E.  Lynch    Shubenacadie  . . .  .Hants. 

Anna  Mackenzie Waterside    Pictou. 

Joseph  MacLennan Melford    Cape  Breton. 

Mary  E.  MacLennan West  Lake  Ainslie Jnvernes& 


ATTENDED    SUMMER    COURSE    FOR 

BILINGUAL    TEACHERS    IN 

ACADIAN    SCHOOLS. 

(I6th  July  to  15th  August,  190$) 

1.  Clara  Beatrice  Amirault . . . ,  L.  E.  Pubnico Yarmoutb, 

2.  Emily  Amireau   N.  E.  Pubnico *' 

3.  Nellie  Arseneau Belle  C6te Inverness. 

4.  Catherine  Belliveau  ...... .N.  E,  Pubnico TarmDuth. 

5.  Joseph  C.  Boudreau Eastern  Harbor  . .  Inverness. 

6.  Constance  Bourque Surette's  Island  .^^uroutb, 

7.  David  A.  Boyd Ri^^grjgourgeois .  nicnmond. 

8.  Ephraim  Chiasson Gran^NHjjb^L    .  .  Inverness. 

9.  Charles  B.  Comeau Church  r^K^irDigby. 

10.  Joseph  Albert  Cojneau   . . .  .Saulnierville " 

*11.  William  E.  Cormier Point  Cross Inverness. 

12.  Mary  Augusta  D'EntremontN.  E.  Pubnico. . .  .Yarmouth, 

13.  Rudolph  D'Entremont    N.  E.  Pubnico 

14.  Theresa  A.  D'Eon N.   W.  Pubnico  . . 

15.  Emilie  Doucet Amirault'a  Hill  . .         ** 

16.  Moses  Calixte  Doucet W.  Arichat Richmond* 

17.  Beatrice  Oaudet Belliveau's  Cove.  .Digby. 

18.  Evangeline  Gaudet New  Edinburgh  . . 

19.  Edward  Maurice  LeBlanc  .  .Grosses  Coques  . . 

20.  Adeline  Catherine  Pothier.  .Tusket   Wedge.  .  .Yarmouth. 

21.  Lizer  A.  Pothier Tusket  Wedge  .  . . 

22.  Marguerite  Adele  Pothier  .  .Tusket  Wedge  . . . 

23.  Martha  Adelle  Pothier Tusket  Wedge  . . . 

24.  Henry  Sigefroi    Middle   Wedge   . . 

25.  Alfred  Renault    West  Arichat  ....  Richmond. 

26.  Rose  Ann  Thibodeau Church  Point  ....  Digby. 

*AtteDded  only  two  weeks. 
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APPENDIX     B. 


PROVINCIAL  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


PRINCIPAL'S  REPORT, 


A.  H,  MacKay.  liL.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  upon  the 
Kvork  of  the  School  for  the  year  1902. 

A  Winter  Claiss  of  seventeen  attended  during  the  winter.  The 
'Summer  Class  registered  sixty-one.  Total  enrolment  during  the 
year  was  ninety-one. 

This  autumn  the  Secretary  for  Agriculture  arranged  a  very 
-satisfactory  course  in  Dairying  at  the  Government  Farm,  which  was 
much  appreciated  by  our  students 

■The   following  speakers  gave  valuable  and   interesting  public 
addresses  to  the  School  during  the  year : 

A.  H.  MacKay,  Ll.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Education. 

B.  W.  Chipman,  Secretary  for  Agriculture. ' 

Sax  by  Blair,  Horticulturist,  Maritime  Experimental  Station. 

J.  B.  Hall,  Ph  D..  Provincial  Normal  School. 

F.  A.  Laurence,  M.  P.  P. 

Mrs.  Tilson. 

J.  W.  Mitchell,  Dominion  Maritime  Dairy  Commissioner. 

W.  M.  Blair. 

David  Soloan,  B.  A.,  Principal,  Normal  School. 

The  marked  increase  in  attendance  and  the  interest  taken  by  the 
students  in  the  work  all  point  to  a  larger  attendance  for  the  coming 
year. 

The  various  parts  of  the  province  have  been  fairly  well  repre- 
sented. While  as  in  the  past,  Colchester  sends  the  greatest  num- 
ber, only  two  counties  fail  to  be  represented.  These  are  Victoria 
and  Queens.     Five  students  came  from  New  Brunswick. 

Fifteen  are  taking  courses  of  study  at  home  with  instruction  by 
correspondence.     Two  of  these  are  from  New  Brunswick.     These 
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are  not  enrolled  in  our  regular  list  of  students,  and  not  included  in 
the  total  re£^istration,  except  where  they  have  been  in  attendance 
this  year  at  the  school,  and  afterwards  taken  up  the  correspondence 
course. 

Three  are  enrolled  in  the  Normal  School  and  in  the  School  of 
Agriculture  at  the  same  time,  the  others  whose  names  appear  in 
in  both  registers,  entered  this  school  after  completing  their  courses 
at  the  Normal  School.  Four  attended  this  scliool  for  special  classes 
while  enrolled  in  the  Academy. 

In  connection  with  this  school  and  the  Normal  School  a  special 
class  was  carried  on  for  Bilingual  Teachers.  Otherwise  all  students 
attended  this  school  independent  of  any  other  institution. 

Regular  classes  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Swaine,  my  assistant,  and 
Mr.  Fuller  and  myself  during  the  winter  for  the  benefit  of  farmers 
and  others  wishing  to  attend  for  a  three  months*  course.  This 
course  was  made  as  practical  as  possible. 

Our  regular  course  from  April  till  Christmas  Holidays  (except 
one  month  in  the  Autumn  when  I  have  to  be  away  inspecting  schools) 
was  well  attended.  The  largest  attendance  was  during  July  and 
August,  when  sixty-one  were  enrolled. 

A  very  successful  short  course  was  given  from  November  18th 
to  December  6th,  which  was  taken  advantage  of  by  a  number  of 
our  students.  It  w  s  given  at  the  Go^^rnment  Farm,  in  Dairying, 
by  Mr.  McDoufrall ;  Poultry,  by  Mr.  Landry  ;  Animal  Husbandry,  by 
Mr.  Fuller;  Bacteria,  Ferments,  and  Farm  Accounts  by  the  Prin- 
cipal ;  and  a  series  of  addresses  by  Col.  W.  M.  Blair. 

GRADUATES  AND  FELLOWS. 

Three  teachers  graduated  last  year.  Two  of  them  returned  to 
the  school  during  the  summer,  where  they  studied  and  assisted  in 
the  instruction.  These  were  Mr.  Fred.  G.  Morehouse,  Sandy  Cove, 
Digby  Co.,  who  has  since  been  appointed  an  assistant  in  the  school, 
and  Mr.  John  C.  McDonald,  Pictou. 

This  year  I  am  pleased  to  recommend  for  graduation  to  receive 
Teachers'  Diplomas  as  Local  Agricultural  Teachers: — 

Loran  A.  DeWolf,  B.  Sc,  West  Gore,  HantsiCo. 
Emma  J.  Best,  B.  A.,  Somerset,  Kings  Co. 

To  receive  Farmers'  Diplomas : — 

Everett  Wallace,  West  Gore,  Hants  Co. 

Harvey  G.  Payne,  Granville  Ferry,  Annapolis  Co. 

The  graduates  of  this  school  have  been  honored  both  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  abroad  during  the  past  year. 
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Besides  occupying  positions  of  importance  in  leading  high  schools 
and  academies,  as — 

Principal  of  Richmond  Academy, 
Principal  of  Victoria  Academy, 
Vice- Principal  of  North  Sydney  High  School, 
Instructor  in  New  Glasgow  High  School, 
Principal  of  Antigonisli  High  School, 
Qlace  Bay  Schools, 


(1 

Westville 


Joggin  Mines   " 

Middleton 

Yarmouth 
Science  instructor  in  Truro  Academy,  and  instructors  in  many 
other  schools  throughout  the  province,  Mr.  George  B.  McGill,  one 
of  the  first  graduates  of  this  school,  and  Mr.  Percy  J.  Shaw,  B.  A., 
a  recent  graduate,  were  selected  to  conduct  the  Macdonald  Consoli- 
dated Nature  Schools  to  be  established  in  this  province 

Abroad,  Prof.  J.  C.  Blair  has  been  made  Professor  of  Horticulture 
in  Illinois  University ;  Dr.  E.  L.  Moore,  B.  S.  A ,  V.  S.,  is  Professor 
of  Zoology  and  Veterinary  Science  in  South  Dakota  University ; 
Dr.  Cecil  French,  V.  S.,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ;  Professor  Melville  Cummings,  B.  S  A.,  Professor  of 
Agriculture,  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  Ont ;  Mr.  A.  Q. 
Buggies,  recently  appointed  Entomologist  for  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota. In  our  own  school  «the  members  of  the  staff  are  also 
graduates  of  the  Nova  Scotian  School. 

The  Agricultural  Department  is  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Fuller,  of  the  Provincial  Farm,  where  students  receive  their  practi- 
cal instruction  in  agriculture.  Every  facility  is  provided  for  the 
work,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  more  take  advantage  of  it.  Mr. 
Fuller  gives  the  lectures  as  well  as  the  practical  work  in  dairying 
and  animal  hus^tandry.  He  also  gave  a  short  course  in  these  sub- 
jects for  the  benefit  of  Normal  students. 

This  Autumn,  from  November  18th  to  December  6th,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  provided  a  short  course  in  Dairyinif  and 
Poultry  Raising,  conducted  by  two  graduates  of  this  school,  which 
was  attended  by  a  numl.er  of  our  students  and  by  the  higher 
Normal  classes. 

The  Chemical  Department  since  April  has  been  under  the  control 
of  a  graduate  of  this  school.  Prof.  L.  C.  Harlow^  (B.  S.  A.,B.  S.,  Cor- 
nell University),  also  prot'es-^or  of  chemisty  in  the  Normal  School. 
Almost  all  the  students  took  work  in  this  department,  the  greater 
number  taking  the  elementary  work  and  the  study  of  the  great 
fundamental  principles  of  this  science,  while  some  were  able  to 
pursue  advanced  work  in  the  subject  such  as  soil  analysis,  and  soil 
physics,  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis. 
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NORMAL  CLASSES. 

Normal  Students  received  instruction  as  in  years  past,  but  more 
fully  on  account  of  the  added  facilities.  In  agriculture  they  studied 
Bailey's  Principles  of  Agriculture  besides  a  course  of  lectures  upon 
the  subject  Mr.  Fuller,  manager  of  the  Provincial  Farm,  gave 
them  a  short  course  in  Dairyins^  at  the  Provincial  Farm.  The  classes 
were  taken  to  the  farm  frequently  to  see  the  various  operations  in 
progress.  They  also  received  a  thorough  course  in  Entomology. 
They  collected  typical  insects  of  the  various  orders  and  studied 
fully  th^  life  history  and  habits  of  those  particularly  beneficial  or 
injuroua.  In  the  green  house  they  were  able  to  grow  nearly  all  the 
cultivated  farm  and  garden  plants  of  our  province  and  many  of 
their  insect  enemies.  Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  regulating 
the  temperature  of  the  green  house  last  winter  which  has  since  been 
remedied ;  so  that  it  will  be  much  more  useful  this  year.  It  is  de- 
signed to  be  used  for  the  following  purposes :  To  grow  plants  for 
students  to  study,  particularly  the  cultivated  plants,  the  useful 
rather  than  the  ornamental ;  to  afford  a  place  for  conducting  experi- 
ments by  students  upon  the  plants ;  to  grow  the  various  insects  and 
study  their  life  histories  and  habits,  particularly  the  beneficial  and 
injurious ;  to  enable  us  to  bring  in  and  keep  for  study  the  various 
wild  plants  and  animals  as  required.  For  these  purposes  it  has  ex- 
cellent facilities.  During  the  year  many  specimens  have  been 
studied  which  would  otherwise  not  have  been  available,  and  many 
studies  made  which  could  not  have  been  made.  The  large  aquaria 
enable  us  to  transfer  the  flora  and  fauna  of  pond  or  stream  to  them 
and  thus  save  much  of  the  student's  time.  In  many  ways  we  found 
the  green  house  very  useful  for  our  summer  students  as  well  as  for 
the  winter  class  and  Normal  classes. 

HOME  READING  COURSES. 

This  course  was  offered  last  winter  for  the  first  time  and  has  met 
with  success.  Many  local  Agricultural  Teachers  succeeded  in  induc- 
ing a  number  of  young  people  in  their  localities  to  take  up  the  work 
and  thus  continue  their  studies  under  a  competent  teacher. 

Besides  these,  fifteen  are  now  carrying  on  home  work  directly 
under  my  supervision.  They  report  in  full  all  their  studies  and  I 
examine,  direct  and  criticise  all  the  work  and  return  it  to  the  stu- 
dent While  this  involves  considerable  extra  labor,  it  is  a  compen- 
sation to  find  the  student  forming  habits  of  observation  and  study 
of  great  permanent  value.  I  am  surprised  at  the  great  progress 
made  by  those  who  have  taken  up  the  work. 

The  following  is  the  Correspondence  Class : — 

Aymar,  W.  M.,  Joggins  Mines,  Cumberland  County. 
Chipman,  G.  F.,  River  Hebert, 
DeLancey,  J,  A.,  JSpringhill, 
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Ellen  wood,  Bertha  E..  Rockingham,  Yarmouth  Co. 

Hathaway,  Samuel  B.,  Fredericton,  N.  B. 

Landry,  Willie,  Antigonish,  N.  S. 

McRae,  Alice  A.,  Durham,  Pictou  Co. 

McRae,  Muriel, 

Moses,  Winnifred,  South  Ohio,  Yarmouth  Co. 

McCully.  Eva.  Folly  Village.  N.  S. 

Mosher.  Edaa,  Clifton.  Col.  Co. 

Swaine,  J.  M..  Antigonish,  N.  S. 

Tuttle,  M.  R.,  B.  A .  Blackville,  N.  B. 

Urquhart.  A.  J.,  Wallace,  N.  S. 

Weir,  Amelia,  Seaforth,  Halifax  Co. 


STUDENTS    OF    THE   SCHOOL    OF    AGRICULTURE    FOR 

YEAR  1902. 

1.  Amireau  Emily N.  E.  Pubnico. . . .  Yarnaouth. 

2.  Amirault,  Clara  B L  E.  Pubnic  »  .  . . . 

3.  Archibald,  John  T New  Town Guysboro. 

4.  Arseneau  Nellie Belle  C6te   Inverness. 

6.  Aymar,  W.  M Digby Digby. 

6.  Barrington,  J.  E.  F North   Sydney    .  .Cape  Breton. 

7.  Belli veau,  Catherine N.  E.  Pubnico. .  .  .Yarmouth. 

8.  Best,  Emma  J.,  B  A Somerset Kings 

9.  Betts,  William  C Truro   Colchester. 

10.  Blanchard,  C.  Prescott Bible  Hill 

11.  Blanchard,  Melville   Truro  . . . 

12.  Boudreau,  J.  C  . . : .    Eastern  Harbor  .  .Inverness. 

13.  Bourque,  Constance Surrette's  Island .  .  Yarmouth. 

14.  Boyd,  D.  A Kiver  bourgeois . .  Richmond. 

15.  Brander.  J.  F Northport    Cumberland. 

16.  Brownell,  F.  T "  

17.  Burrows,  Lizzie   Truro   Colchester. 

18.  Chiasson,  Ephriam    Grand  Etang  . . .  .Inverness. 

19.  Chipman,  G  F Nictaux   Annapolis. 

20.  Chipman,  Ella  M "        

21.  Comeau,  Charles  B Church  Point  ....  Digby. 

22.  Comeau,  Joseph  A Saulniervi  le    . . . .     " 

28.  Cormier,  William  E Point  Cross Inverness. 

24.  ( 'ox,  Josie   M Truro Colchester. 

25.  Creelman,  Minnie Bible  Hil 

26.  DeLancey,  J.  A Middleton    Annapolis. 

27.  Dennison,  Roas  P Grand  Pre   Kings. 

28.  DeWolf,  Loran  A  ,  B.  Se West  Gore Hants. 

29.  D'Entremont,    Marv  A N.  E.  Pubnico. . .  .Yarmouth. 

30.  D'Entremont  Rudolph 

31.  D'Eon,  Theresa N.  W.  Pubnico  . . 

32.  Dickie,  Arthur Central  Onslow  . .  Colchester. 


It  {( 
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33.  Doucet,  Moses  C W.  Arichat Richmond. 

34.  Doucet,  Emilie Amirault's  Hill   . .  Yarmouth. 

35.  Eaton,  Victor  A Granville  Centre  .Annapolis. 

36.  Ellen  wood,  Bertha  A Rockingham Yarmouth. 

37.  Fash,  Roy  P Granvifle Annapolis. 

38.  Fraser,  W.  P New  Glasgow Pictou. 

39.  Fraser,  Wellsley "  •* 

40.  Gallant,  Thomas  

41.  Gaudet,  Beatrice    Belleveau's  Cove  .Digby. 

42.  Gaudet,  Evangeline New  Edinburgh . .  Digby. 

43.  Hallett,  Henry North  River    Colchester. 

44.  Hanna way,  James Truro  " 

45.  Harlow,  Arthur Port  Clyde Shelburne. 

46.  Hennigar,  B.  A Chester  . .  •. Lunenburg. 

47.  Hiltz,  H.  E Truro   Colchester. 

48.  Landry,  Willie Antigonish Antigonish. 

49.  Lay  ton,  Duncan  M Truro  Colchester. 

60.  Layton,  Rutherford 

51.  Lewis,  Gertrude 

52.  Le Blanc.  Edward  M Grosses  Coques  .  .Digby. 

53.  Lowe,  Lucy  Ann Pugwash Cumberland. 

54.  Linton,  D.  Hay  ward Truro   Colchester. 

55.  Marchant,  Harold Lakeville Kings. 

56.  McCully,  Eva FoUy  Village Colchester. 

57.  McDonalil,  J.  C Pictou Pictou. 

58.  McLellan,  Lottie Brookfield    Colchester. 

59.  McRae,  Alice  A Durham Pictou. 

60.  McRae,  Muriel "         " 

61.  Morehouse,  F.  G Sandy  Cove I^^g^y. 

62.  Mortimer,  J.  Wallace Halifax    Halifax. 

•63.  Moses,  Winnifred     South  Ohio Yarmouth. 

64.  Mosher,  Edna Kempt  Shore  ....  Hants. 

65.  Moore,  Janet Truro   Colchester. 

66.  Moxon,  Arthur "        " 

67.  North,  John  T Middleton Annapolis. 

68.  Payne,  Harvey  G Granville  Ferry  . .         " 

69.  Pothier,  Adeline C Tusket  Wedge  .  .  .Yarmouth. 

70.  Pothier,  Lizer  A 

71.  Pothier,  Marguerite 

72.  Pothier,  Martha  A 

73.  Patterson.  Douglas  . Truro Colchester. 

74.  Patterson,  Jean "        

75.  Renault,  Alfred W.  Arichat Richmond. 

76.  Reynolds  Henry  C Green  Harbor. . .  .Shelburne. 

77.  Sigef roi,  Henry Middle  Wedge  . . .  Yarmouth. 

78.  Simpson,  J.   H London England. 

79.  Stirling,  Herbert  L Bexley  Heath Kent  Co.,  Eng. 

80.  Sullivan,  Charles  T Manchester Guysboro. 

81.  Swaine.  J.  M Yarmouth    Yarmouth. 

82.  Thibedeau,  Rose  A Church  Point  .  . .  .Dighy. 
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83.  Thompson,  Mabel  V Bridgewat^^r Lanenbiiig, 

84.  Towiuiend,  Caiherioe   Tangier    Haiifftx^ 

86.  Townsend,  Thomas "         

86.  Tattle,  M.  K,  B.  A Blackville    X.  B. 

87.  Urqahart.  A.  J Salt  Springs    ....  Pictoo. 

88.  Vogel,  Anna  B Traro   (*olchesier. 

89.  Wallace,  Dell  B West  Gore Hants. 

90.  Wallace,  Everett "  " 

91.  Weir,  Amelia Seaforth Halifax. 


Tmro,  Nova  Scotia.  20th  Dec.,  1902 


I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Yoar  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  SMITH, 

PriiicipaL 
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APPENDIX   C. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

(a)  MECHANIC  SCIENCE. 


PROVINCIAL  SUPERVISOR'S  REPORT, 


Dr.  a.  H.  MacKay, 

Superintendent  of  Education, 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
work  in  Mechanic  Science  in  the  Public  Schools  for  the  year  ending 
July.  1902. 

During  the  year  several  new  schools  were  opened  and  have  been 
carried  on  with  marked  success.  Yarmouth,  Pictou,  Lunenburg 
and  Bridgewater  opened  departments  of  Manual  Training  in  the 
Autumn  of  1901,  and  Antlgonish  commenced  early  in  1902.  These 
schools  are  all  equipped  on  the  lines  of  the  Macdonald  Model  School 
at  Truro,  and  are  quite  first  class  in  that  respect. 

The  plan  adopted  in  the  case  of  Lunenlairg  and  Bridgewater  of 
combining  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  u  teacher  jointly  between 
the  two  towns,  has  worked  very  satisfactorily  The  instructor 
<livides  his  time  between  these  towns,  half  the  week  being  sufficient 
to  include  the  instruction  of  all  boys  of  available  age  in  towns  of 
their  size. 

In  all  these  places  the  new  work  is  meeting  with  great  encour- 
agement, and  seems  to  be  fulfilling  the  often  expressed  want  for 
more  practical  work  in  our  schools.  The  reports  of  the  district  In- 
spectors, the  Principals  and  other  teachers  of  the  schools,  are  en- 
tirely in  its  favour,  and  the  parents  and  general  public  appear  quite 
satisfied  with  the  innovation. 

The  necessary  curtailment  of  the  time  spent  on  the  ordinary 
school  subjects  seems  to  have  had  no  ill  effects.  In  no  case  have  i 
been  able  to  learn  of  any  adverse  effect  on  the  other  studies  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  in  several  places  a  marked  improvement  is  reported 
since  the  adoption  of  Manual  Training.  One  Inspector  attributes  a 
><;on8iderable  improvement  in  the  regular  school  drawing  of  the  boys 
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who  attend  Manual  Training  classes,  to  the  influence  of  the  work  of 
the  Manual  Training  Room.  Several  teachers  report  an  improve- 
ment in  the  arithmetic  from  the  practical  use  and  application  of 
many  of  its  principles  in  the  careful  measurements  of  the  drawing 
and  woodwork,  and  in  several  other  ways  I  am  assured  by  the 
teachers  that  good  effects  have  followed  the  introduction  of  Manual 
Training. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  teachers  of  these 
new  Schools  were  all  from  our  own  Province,  and  also  received 
their  training  here  as  teachers  of  the  new  subject 

1  he  three  schools  in  existence  in  1900 — 1,  viz.,  Halifax,  Truro 
and  Wolfville,  continued  to  do  good  work.  In  Halifax  the  large 
new  building  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  Manual  Training  in  Mechanic 
and  Domestic  Science  has  been  completed  and  will  be  opened  in 
the  Autumn.*  At  Wolfville  considerable  improvements  have  been 
made,  following  the  suggestions  of  the  Department. 

In  Truro,  in  consequence  of  the  choice  of  that  town  by  the  au- 
thorities of  Sir  Wm.  C.  Macdonald's  fund  as  their  training  centre 
for  Eastern  Canada,  another  room  has  been  equipped.  This  room 
is  devoted  entirely  to  the  training  of  teachers,  and  I  have  already 
forwarded  to  you,  on  behalf  of  the  Macdonald  Fund,  the  report  of 
the  official  examiners  on  the  work  done  there  during  the  past 
session. 

In  addition  to  the  special  course  for  teachers,  all  the  men  students 
of  the  Normal  School  received  instruction,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  women  students  also  elected  to  take  woodwork  during 
their  course. 

A  series  of  special  exercises  was  also  designed  for  the  students 
attending  the  School  of  Agriculture.  The  work  bore  special  refer- 
ence to  their  needs,  and  many  useful  articles  for  dairying,  etc.,  were 
constructed  by  them. 

In  addition  to  the  Departments  of  Manual  Training  in  connection 
with  the  Public  Schools  of  the  places  already  mentioned,  depart- 
ments were  opened  in  connection  with  two  public  institutions  in 
Halifax,  viz.,  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Protest- 
ant Industrial  School.  The  equipments  of  these  schools  were  the 
generous  gifts  of  the  members  of  their  Beards  of  Management,  and 
these  gentlemen  have  taken  great  interest  in  the  subject  from  its 
commencement. 

The  infltruction  at  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  being 
given  by  a  graduate  of  that  institution,  Mr.  Leonard  Goucher,  a  very 
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clever  lip  reader,  who  was  sent  by  the  Committee  of  the  School  to 
Truro  to  receive  courses  of  training  at  the  Macdonald  School  in  the 
Summer  and  Autumn  of  1901.  He  also  attended  the  summer  course  at 
Fredericton  in  July  of  this  year.  His  work  in  leaching  has  beeD 
very  successful,  and  excellent  drawing  and  benchwork  have  beeo 
done  by  the  pupils  of  the  Institution. 

The  work  at  the  Industrial  School  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
£.  Blois,  the  teacher  of  the  general  subjects  of  education  there' 
The  Committee  of  the  School  sent  him  to  the  Macdonald  School  at 
Truro  in  the  Summer  of  1901  to  qualify  as  Instructor  in  Manual 
Training.  He  has  since  continued  his  F^tudy  of  the  subject  privately 
and  has  been  very  successful  in  interesting  the  somewhat  difficult 
class  of  boys  found  in  the  School.  The  drawing  and  woodwork 
were  of  a  v«ry  high  order  and  of  a  practical  character  throughout. 

Later  in  the  year  an  equipment  was  also  provided  for 
St.  Patrick's  Industrial  School.  The  instruction  is  under  the  charge 
of  Brother  Remigius,  but  I  was  not  able  to  visit  the  school  before 
the  close  of  the  session. 

Several  schools  in  the  Province  have  obtained  a  single  bench  and 
equipment  as  recommended  in  the  regulations  for  Superior  Schools. 
At  Port  Hastings,  C.  B ,  the  work  was  quite  a  success,  and  a  second 
bench  was  obtained  by  the  effi^rts  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Calder,  the  Principal, 
and  the  pupils  were  each  enabled  to  have  a  weekly  turn  at  practical 
work 

During  the  year  I  continued  the  practice  of  attending  meetings 
of  School  Boards  and  citizens  in  the  various  towns.  At  these 
meetings  I  gave  information  as  to  the  scope  and  aims  of  Manual 
Training  Schools,  the  Government  regulations  on  the  subject,  and 
the  best  methods  of  starting  and  maintaining  such  schools. 

The  following  towns  have  made  arrangements  to  provide  and 
equip  rooms  for  the  purpose  and  several  will  be  opened  early  in  the 
Autumn: — Sydney,  *Glace  Bay,  North  Sydney,  Sydney  Mines,  *New 
Glasgow,  *  Windsor,  *Kentville,  Bridgetown,  Annapolis  and  Dig  by. 

Other  towns  have  also  made  enquiries  in  the  matter  and  will 
probably  take  some  steps  to  establish  departments  in  the  future. 

It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  no  Manual  Training  Departments 
are  to  be  opened  in  the  Northern  towns  of  the  Province  this  Autumn, 
but  steps  are  being  taken  in  some  of  them,  and  I  trust  that  during 
the  current  year  some  action  may  result. 
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I  have  attended  the  varioas  teachers'  institutes  and  spoken  at  the 
meetings.  I  also  gave  practical  demonstrations  in  drawing,  card- 
board modelling  and  other  applications  of  Manual  Training  prin-: 
ciples.  Cardbc^rd  work  has  been  taken  up  in  several  rural  schools 
and  torms  a  very  suitable  form  of  "  hand  and  eye  "  training  in 
schools  where  woodwork  is  not  available. 

I  beg  to  conclude  by  expressing  my  indebtedness  to  the  Educa- 
tional authorities  and  public  officers  for  help  afforded  me  in  many 
ways  and  for  counsel  cheerfully  given. 

I  am,  sir, 

Yours  obediently, 

T.   B.   KiDNER, 

Supervisor  of  Mechanic  Science. 


Truro,  Nova  Scotia,  Sept,  1902. 
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(b)    DOMESTIC    SCIENCE. 


PROVINCIAL  SUPERVISOR'S  REPORT* 


A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  C, 

Superintendent  of  Education. 

Halifax,  N.  S. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  submit  the  followiD^  report  on  the  Domestic 
Science  Schools  in  connection  with  the  public  Schools  of  the 
Province. 

In  the  Truro  School  of  Domestic  Science  which  is  in  aflSliation 
with  the  Provincial  Normal  School,  three  distinct  courses  of  work 
were  carried  out. 

(1.;  A  course  for  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools,  so  graded  as 
to  cover  four  years. 

(2.)  A  shorter  course  for  students  attending  the  Provincial 
INormal  School. 

(3.)  A  "Training  Course"  for  those  who  wished  to  become 
i^eachers  of  the  subject  in  the  Domestic  Science  Schools  of  the 
province. 

Six  students  entered  the  "  Teachers*  Training  Course,"  of  whom 
five  completed  the  work  and  were  awarded  Diplomas. 

These  were : — 

Miss  Cora  P.  Archibald,  Bible  Hill,  Colchester  County. 
"     Jean  Creelman,  Maitland,  Hants. 
"     Minnie  McKenzie,  Truro,  Colchester  County. 
"     Bessie  M.  Smith,  Hilden, 
"     Mary  E.  Sterritt,  Yarmouth,  Yarmouth  County. 

Four  of  these  are  now  engaged  in  teaching,  and  the  fifth  is  taking 
A  course  at  the  Provincial  Normal  School. 

The  work  of  the  Teachers'  Course  extended  over  the  School  year. 
The  course  of  study  included  foods  and  cooking,  chemistry,  bacteri- 
ology, physiology,  hygiene,  home  sanitation,  laundry,  needlework, 
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economic^),  etc.  Teaching  practice  was  carried  on  from  time  to  time 
under  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  an  examination,  both  oral  and  written, 
was  held  by  this  same  committee,  covering  the  work  of  the  year. 
In  this  way  not  only  the  work  of  the  students,  but  of  teachers  and 
lecturers  as  well,  was  passed  upon  by  an  independent  body  of 
examiners.  The  satisfactory  results  of  these  examinations  and  the 
success  attending  those  students  who  are  now  in  charge  of  schools 
are  the  best  guarantees  of  the  excellent  work  done  by  the  School 
during  the  year. 

As  mentioned  in  my  last  report,  schools  were  opened  early  in  the 
year  in  Lunenburg  and  Bridgewater  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
3ertha  Putnam,  and  later  in  the  year  a  school  was  opened  in 
Chester  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Annie  Bool,  both  graduates  of 
the  Truro  school.  I  visited  these  schools  during  the  year,  and 
found  them  doing  excellent  work.  Not  only  were  pupils  receiving 
a  thorough  training  in  cookery,  both  theory  and  practice;  but  extra 
classes  in  needlework,  including  mending,  were  meeting  with  much 
success.  The  pupils  showed  an  intelligent  interest  in  their  work> 
and  parents  and  school  authorities  were  well  pleased  with  the 
results  obtained  from  this  new  branch  of  study. 

During  the  year,  at  the  request  of  their  Boards,  I  met  with 
representatives  from  the  School  Boards  of  Windsor,  Kentville^ 
Wolfville,  New  Glasgow,  Pictou,  and  Stellarton;  and  gave  them  the 
nece^-sary  information  and  help  with  regard  to  the  opening  of 
Domestic  Science  Schools  in  their  respective  towns.  All  of  these 
towns  have  since  opened  schools  which  are  now  working  success- 
fully. Acadia  Seminary,  Wolfville,  and  The  Ladies'  College, 
Halifax,  have  also  added  Domestic  Science  to  their  already  excellent 
courses. 

The  towns  of  Windsor  and  Kentville  have  united  under  one 
teacher,  and  Miss  Bessie  M.  Smith  has  been  appointed  to  the  two 
schools.  In  Wolfville,  the  classes  from  the  Public  Schools  and  the 
Seminary  are  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Cora  Archibald.  New 
Gla?»gow  has  secured  the  services  of  Miss  Jean  Creelman.  Pictou 
and  Stellarton  have  joined  together  and  have  secured  the  services 
of  Miss  Winnifred  MacKeand  who  formerly  assisted  in  the  Truro 
school.     Miss  Sterritt  is  at  present  assisting  in  Truro  school. 

Several  other  towns  have  decided  to  open  departments  of  Domes- 
tic Science  as  soon  as  arrangements  can  be  completed  for   doing  so. 

In  the  City  oF  Halifax  a  new  Science  Building  has  recently  been 
completed,  and  half  of  it  will  be  devoted  to  Domestic  Science  work. 
The  building  is  excellent  in  its  appointments  and  is  a  credit  ta 
the  city. 
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Some  idea  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  work  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that,  although  it  is  but  two  years  since  Domestic 
Science  was  made  part  of  the  School  System,  ten  departments  have 
been  opened  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  and  two  in  con- 
nection with  private  institutions.  Wherever  once  introduced  the 
work  is  meeting  with  hearty  support. 

I  liave  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant 


W.  R.  CAMPBELL, 
Supervisor  of  Domestic  Science  Schools!^ 


Truro,  Nova  Scotia,  8th  December,  1902. 
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APPENDIX   D. 


REPORTS  OF  INSPECTORS  OF  SCHOOLS. 


Division  No.  1— CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  HALIFAX. 

G.  Creighton,  Inspector. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  .submit  the  following  report  for  the 
past  school  year : — 

The  total  number  of  teachers  employed  in  this  Division  during 
the  past  year  was  309.  Of  this  number  145  taught  in  Halifax  City, 
22  in  Dartmouth,  and  142  in  the  rural  districts. 

The  teachers  employed,  arranged  according  to  grade  of  license 
held,  were : 

Grade  A         B         C  D 

Halifax  City   13        56         73  3 

Dartmouth 2  6         13  1 

Rural  Halifax 2         17         61         62 

The  average  salaries  paid,  exclusive  of  Government  Grant,  were : 

BCD 

Halifax  City   $34  i*      $298*       $243* 

Dartmouth 230*         310*         300* 

Rural  Halifax 197  124  121 

*  Female. 

The  total  expenditure  for  schools,  was  $187,138. 


Halifax  City 
Dartmouth   . . 
Rural  Hfldifax 


Rate 

per 

1100. 


$  50 

50 
1  38 


Sectional 

and  Manicipal 

ABsessment. 


SI  21 ,000 
10,320 
27,142 


Oovem- 

meut 

Gnnt. 


$16,778 
2,072 
9,826 


Total. 


$137,778 
12,392 
36,968 
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The  average  sectional  rate  in  Rural  Halifax  is  $1.00  on  $100 
valaatioQ.    The  manicipal  rate  at  the  present  time  is  38  cents. 

The  sectional  rate  varies  from  less  than  ^  per  cent,  to  2j  per  cent 

of  assessed  valuation. 

» 

The  municipal  levy  tends  to  equalize  taxation  and  gives  assist- 
ance to  many  weak  sections  that  could  not  support  schools  without 
the  aid  given  through  this  fund.  * 

« 
A  comparison  between  the  ten  wealthiest  sections   and  the  jten 
weakest  sections  will  serve  as  an  illustration. 


10  Sections,  wealthiest 
10        ''       weakest  . 


Total 
ValoatioD^ 


$614000 
27000 


Sectional 

Rate 
per  IIOO. 


$     61 

2  22 


Amount  Oon- 

tributed  to 

Manicipal  Fnnd. 


$2343 
103 


Amoant  Be- 

ceived  from 

Munioipai 

Fundi 


$1060 
511 


There  were  nine  sections  without  school  during  the  past  year. 
The  number  of  children  in  these  sections  of  school  age  is  28I-* 

Several  of  these  sections  are  quite  able^  support  schools,  but 
owing  to  lack  of  interest  and  petty  quarrelling  no  concerted  e^ort 
is  made. 

Were  the  law  amended  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  levy,  along 
with  the  ordinary  municipal  rates  upon  sections  neglecting  to  pro- 
vide for  the  education  of  the  children,  a  sum  sufficient  to  maintain 
school,  and  were  the  appointment  of  teachers  to  such  sections  left  to 
the  District  Board,  it  might  result  in  lessening  the  number  of  sec- 
tions without  schools. 

With  regard  to  some  of  the  coloured  sections  I  have  found  it  im- 
possible to  secure  teachers.  In  order  that  capable  teachers  may  Be 
found  willing  to  undertake  the  work  in  these  sections,  a  much 
larger  grant  is  necessary  than  that  given  to  teachers  in  the  ordinary 
schools.  If  any  special  provisions  should  be  considered  desirable,  it 
might  possibly  be  found  practicable  to  unite  Lake  Loon,  New  Road 
and  Partridge  River  into  one  section,  and  have  the  children  con- 
veyed to  a  central  school,  where  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  branches 
some  attention  could  profitably  be  given  to  manual  training. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  teachers  are  very  young  and  inex- 
perienced, and  the  wonder  is  not  that  they  do  poorly,  but  that  so 
many  do  exceedingly  well. 
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The  chief  defect  in  the  methods  of  young  teachers  is  the  division 
of  pupils  into  too  many  classes. 

The  present  classification — Grades  I  to  VIII,  which  is  admirably 
adaptea  for  town  schools  should  not  be  closely  followed  in  the  ordi- 
nary miscellaneous  school  The  children  will  of  course  be  classified 
Qtt  the  basis  of  reading,  but  the  attempt  which  is  too  often  made  to 
dassi^  strictly  according  to  the  course  of  study  results  in  serious 
Joss  oi  time. 

Parents  frequently  complain  that  reading  is  neglected,  and  too 
often  there  is  just  cause  for  complaint. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  registered  in  Rural  Halifax  for  the 
past  year  was  6640.  Very  many  of  these  children  attend  school 
very  little  after  they  are  twelve  years  of  age,  and  their  attendance 
during  school  years  is  very  irregular.  For  such  children  more  read- 
ing suited  to  their  years  and  understanding  than  they  at  present 
6njoy,  might  well  take  the  place  of  some  of  the  tasks  usually  as- 
signed. 

All  the  history  young  children  can  appreciate — interesting  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  great  men  and  descriptions  of  stirring  events, 
might  be  learned  from  the  reading  books.  Geography  should  be 
%Aught,  for  the  most  part,  orally.  For  this  purpose  a  school  need 
not  be  divided  into  more  than  two  classes. 

High  School  subjects  of  Grade  IX  were  studied  in  55  schools  and 
Orade  X  in  24. 

The  work  of  Grade  XI  was  attempted  by  17  pupils. 

A  very  large  part  of  the  work  in  the  High  School  Grades  is  done 
independently  by  the  pupils.  The  teachers  generally  remain  after 
the  regular  school  hours  to  assist  the  High  School  pupils. 

Thirty  of  the  rural  teachers  belonged  to  the  City  of  Halifax  and 
had  attended  the  County  Academy  or  St.  Patrick's  High  School, 
twenty  others  not  belonging  to  the  city  had  attended  the  Academy 
and  two  were  graduates  of  Dalhousie  College. 

Several  schools  were  closed  for  periods  varying  from  a  few  days 
to  several  weeks,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  contagious 
diseases. 

« 

In  some  instances  trustees  were  in  doubt  whether  they  had 
authority  to  clase  the  schools,  especially  in  cases  where  ratepayers 
raised  objections.  There  have  also  been  instances  in  which  trustees 
did  not  aeem  it  necessary  to  close  school,  urging  as  a  reason  for 
jQieir  view  that  the  school  was  only  one  possible  source  of  infection 
and  as  little  other  precaution  was  being  observed  it  seemed  useless 
to  close  schools. 
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If  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  trustees  in  such  cases  were 
more  clearly  defined  in  the  school  law  it  would  remove  all  doubt 

Trustees  are  not  familar  with  the  Act  relating  to  public  health, 
and  it  is  often  inconvenient  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Health 
in  country  districts  where  the  members  live  at  considerable  dis- 
tances apart. 

Improvement  in  buildings  and  equipment  has  been  made  in  a 
number  of  sections.  Hardwood  floors,  a  very  great  improvement 
over  spruce,  have  been  placed  in  several  buildings. 

The  following  sections  among  others  have  made  much  needed 
repairs: — Higginsville,  Musquodoboit  Harbor,  Fall  River,  Harrigan 
Cove,  Quoddy.  The  building  on  Sober  Island  was  removed  to  a  more 
central  site.  Clam  Harbor  has  now  one  of  the  best  school  houses  in 
the  county. 

Several  sections  are  moving  in  the  matter  of  consolidation. 
Four  have  already  sent  in  petitions  to  be  ratified  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  District  Board  for  Halifax  West. 

Some  of  the  weakest  sections  in  the  county  are  so  isolated  that 
they  cannot  be  united  to  any  other  section.  There  are  weak 
sections  however  that  are  serving  no  good  purpose  by  separate  exis- 
tence and  as  soon  as  practicable  efiTorts  will  be  made  to  join  them  to 
contiguous  sections. 

Little  has  been  done  during  the  year  towards  the  formation  of 
libraries.  In  fact  several  small  ones  that  were  in  existence  three 
years  ago  have  disappeared.  The  frequent  change  of  teachers 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  preserve  school  collections  of  any  kind. 

In  this  connection  I  may  mention  that  through  the  efibrts  of  Sir. 
Fultz,  teacher  at  Tangier,  a  very  carefully  selected  library  of  about 
100  volumes  was  piocured  for  the  school. 

A  school  was  opened  early  in  the  year  at  Jollimore  Settlement, 
and  there  are  good  prospects  of  its  continuance. 

The  usual  statistical  tables  are  herewith  presented. 

Your  Obedient  Servant, 

G.  Crkiohton. 
To  A,  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education, 
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Division  No.  2.— LUNENBURG  AND  QUEENS. 

H.  H.  Macintosh,  Inspector. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the 
schools  of  Division  No.  2,  comprising  the  Counties  of  Lunenburg 
and  Queens,  for  the  year  ended  July  31st,  1902. 

In  former  reports  I  have  dealt  largely  with  the  details  of  school 
work.  This,  perhaps,  was  unnecessary  on  account  of  my  monthly 
reports  and  notes  of  inspection  covering  the  same  ground.  To 
avoid  uninteresting  repetition  this  report  will  be  general  and  brief. 

There  are  no  sectional  changes  to  be  noted,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  boundary  changes,  the  division  remains  as  at  last 
report.  There  are  several  instances  where  adjoining  sections  could 
be  united  to  advantage,  both  educationally  and  financially,  and  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  till  this  will  be  effected.  The  statistical 
items  given  below  should  be  of  interest. 

There  are  192  sections  in  the  division,  four  of  which  were  un- 
avoidably without  schools.  * 

Compared  with  1901  there  is  a  substantial  increase  in  attend- 
ance, etc.,  as  the  following  table  shows : — 

County.  Schools.        Teachers.  Pupils.  Attendance. 

Lunenburg 180     186     7601     881,044 

Queens 61      63     2112     ^71,303 

Total,  1902 241      249     9713    1,152,347 

"   1901 242     256     9550    1,076,667 

Increase 16.^  75,680 

Decrease 1  7  ....  


CLASSIFICATION    OF    TEACHERS. 


Lunenburg 7 

Queens 1 


B 


C 


D       Male.     Female. 


25 

69 

95 

18 

168 

9 

23 

30 

5 

58 

Compared  with  1901,  it  is  worth  noticing  that  while  there  is  an 
increase  of  11  B  and  3  C  teachers,  the  Ds  decrease  by  21.  This  is 
in  the  right  direction.  There  is  also  an  increase  of  12  Normal 
trained  teachers. 
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Of  the  241  teachers  employed,  39  taught  their  first  term,  107 
remained  in  the  same  section  as  previous  year,  103  made  changes,. 
124  had  taught  from  1  to  5  years,  54  from  5  to  10  years,  30  from 
10  to  20  years,  and  2  over  20  years. 

In  Lunenburg  County  the  schools  were  open  on  an  average  201 
days,  and  in  Queens  204  da}s.     The  full  term  being  216  days. 

The  proportion  of  population  attending  school  was  1  in  4.5. 

There  were  784  children  between  5  and  15  reported  as  not  attend* 
ing  school  at  all,  670  in  Lunenburg  County,  and  114  in  Queena 

The  daily  work  of  the  schools,  the  increase  in  Normal  trained 
and  higher  class  teachers,  the  character  of  the  new  buildings,  the- 
su  bstantial  repairs  made,  the  excellent  furniture  supplied,  and  the 
improved  condition  of  school  premises  all  go  to  show  that  the  past 
year  has  been  one  of  educational  progress. 

The  success  of  the  Manual  Training  Schools  in  Lunenburg 
Bridgewater  and  Chester,  has  fully  justified  the  experiment.  The 
School  Boards  are  convince^!  that  the  work  is  highly  educative,  and 
have  re-engaged  the  teachers  for  next  year.  The  splendid  exhibit 
of  school  work  made  by  these  schools  at  the  County  Exhibition  sur- 
prised the  visitors,  and  was  a  grand  advertisement  for  the  schools. 

Less  high  school  work  is  done  in  the  common  schools 
than  formerly.  Teachers  do  not  look  with  favour  on  high  school 
work  in  miscellaneous  schools,  and  now  generally  engage  to  do 
common  school  work  only,  or  if  high  school  work  is  required,  at  an 
increased  salary. 

The  new  school  house  in  Chester  was  finished  in  time  to  open 
for  the  second  quarter.  It  is  a  most  satisfactory  building,  and 
occupies  a  beautiful  site.  The  rooms  and  halls  are  large,  well  light- 
ed, and  heated  by  furnace.  The  equipment  of  the  Domestic  Science 
department,  which  occupies  one  of  these  rooms,  is  most  complete,, 
and  is  a  credit  to  the  teachers  and  friends  who  provided  the  funds. 

A  new  school  house  has  been  completed  in  Windsor  Road  Section 
to  repl«M;e  that  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  fall  of  1901. 

Middle  LaHave  Section  is  just  finishing  what  will  be,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  the  finest  and  most  modern  two  department  school  house 
in  the  Province. 

Summerside  has  remodelled  and  refurnished  the  two  department 
building  in  that  section. 

Minor  repairs  to  buildings  and  improvements  to  grounds  have 
been  made  in  a  number  of  instances,  and  about  15  sections  have 
supplied  new  and  modern  furniture. 
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Lunenburg  Township  is  fortunate  in  ownint;  valuable  school  lands 
near  the  town  of  Lunenburg,  the  rentals  of  which  are  controlled  by 
the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  for  the  district.  Generous 
grants  from  these  funds  towards  the  furnishing  of  school  rooms  have 
placed  Lunenburg  township  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  division  in 
this  respect.  A  grant  of  $100  was  recently  made  from  these  funds 
towards  establishing  a  library  for  the  County  Academy,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  Town  School  Board  make  a  like  appropriation.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  other  sections  are  also  moving  in 
the  matter  of  school  libraries. 

The  Common  Land  Trustees  have  contributed  SlOO  from  funds 
under  their  control  towards  the  better  equipment  of  five  schools  in 
proximity  to  these  lands.  It  is  both  pleasing  and  encouraging  to 
notice  this  generosity  towards  the  cause  of  Common  School 
education. 

A  considerable  number  of  schools  still  lacks  necessary  equipment, 
and  I  intend  asking  the  ratepayers  of  these  sections  to  make  special 
provision  for  the  same  at  the  first  annual  meeting.  With  this  end 
m  view,  I  am  making  a  careful  note  of  what  is  required  in  each 
section. 

Interest  in  the  Nature  Observations  continues.  We  have  more 
reports  this  year  than  last.  All  parts  of  the  country  are  repre- 
sented. The  town  schools  are  not  behind  in  this  respect,  and  some 
very  complete  and  excellent  Observation  sheets  come  from  them. 

The  cause  of  Education  has  lost  a  valuable  friend  in  the  death  of 
E.  D.  Davison,  Esq.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Bridgewater  School 
Board  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  town  schools. 

I  inspected  all  the  schools  open  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  except 
one  of  the  island  schools  which  I  found  impo^'sible  to  reach  on 
account  of  bad  weather.  In  a  number  of  cases,  I  found  it  necessary 
to  make  a  second  visit. 

ft 

(f  In  concluding  this  report,  I  wish  to  thank  you  and  your  office 
staff  for  the  courtesy  and  promptness  accorded  me  during  the  year. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

H.  H.  Macintosh. 

To  A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.  D^ 

Superinteruient  of  Education. 
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Division  No.  3.— YARMOUTH  AND  SHELBURNE. 

James  H.  Munro,  Inspector, 

Sir, — An  Inapectord  report  published  with  yearly  regularity 
roust  be  characterized  by  a  decrree  of  sameness.  The  same  schools, 
nearly  the  same  teachers  and  similar  evironments,  make  repetition 
unavoidable.  Still  there  is  one  thing  new  which  I  have  to  report : — 
A  School  of  Manual  Training  has  bsen  organized  and  is  doing  good 
work  in  an  apartment  of  the  Yarmouth  County  Academy. 

In  the  autumn  of  1901,  Mr.  Eidner  visited  Yarmouth,  and  in  a 
lucid  and  interesting  address  in  the  presence  of  the  School  Commis- 
sioners showed  the  advantages  to  pupils,  of  manual  training.  The 
-Commissioners  *'  caught  on."  They  equipped  a  room,  and  engaged 
«s  teacher  Mr.  Milford  Grant,  a  graduate  of  the  central  school  at 
Truro,  who  has  proved  a  competent  teacher.  The  innovation 
attracted  me  to  the  place  several  times,  and  it  has  created  the 
impression  in  my  mind  that  manual  training  gives  a  completeness 
to  a  boy's  education  which  it  had  not  before.  In  the  room  there 
-are  16  or  18  benches,  each  supplied  with  appropriate  tools,  and 
stored  near  by  are  the  various  kinds  of  wood  for  "  manufacture."  As  I 
looked  at  the  boys  handling  tools — ^jack-planes,  saws,  mallets,  chis- 
sels,  etc.,  and  examined  their  work,  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  must 
wonder  at  their  own  hands.  Only  a  »hort  time  ago  their  exercise 
was  limited  to  handling  school  books,  bread  and  butter,  and  bat  and 
ball,  but  now  they  can  use  tools  deftly,  and  make  hat-racks,  knife- 
boxes,  clock-brackets,  picture  frames  and  other  things  more  or  less 
useful,  and  that,  too,  with  a  skill  and  neatness  which  fears  no  exam- 
ination. I  know  of  nothing  equal  to  this  to  develop  reflection  in  a 
boy,  to  concentrate  his  thoughts  upon  his  capabilities,  and  to  awaken 
ambition  and  self-reliance.  He  must  feel  when  he  leaves  school 
that  he  is  "good  for  something,"  and  that  he  is  in  ^ome  measure 
prepared,  and  has  the  courage  to  begin  to  make  his  living.  I 
understand  that  a  better  room  is  to  be  provided  for  the  school — one 
much  larger,  more  airy,  and  better  lighted.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
the  school  girls  that  they  petitioned  the  Commissioners  for  the 
privilege  of  receiving  manual  training  als  >,  but  for  lack  of  room 
their  request  cou'd  not  be  complied  with.  Perhaps  the  new  arrange- 
ment may  have  room  enough  for  both  girls  and  boys. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  fine  outfit  of 
apparatus  for  gymnastic  exercises  has  been  given  to  the  County 
Aoodemy — the  gift  of  a  former  School  Commissi  oner  (A.  Cann,Esq.) 
xsosting  $250.00. 

With  schools,  each  having  from  8  to  10  departments,  with  a  County 
Academy  well-manned  and  equipped,  with  a  manual  training  school, 
And  with  appliances  for  developing  physical  strength  and  agility,  a 
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Yarmouth  boy  cannot  blame  his  native  or  resident  town  if  he  makes 
a  poor  thing  of  his  life. 

The  legislation  uniting  the  three  Belleville  sections  did  not  effect 
the  settlement  which  was  expected.  The  north  and  south  ends 
utterly  re])udiated  it  and  they  were  without  schools  during  the 
year.  At  the  last  annual  meeting  the  north  end  ratepayers  con- 
vened and  elected  trustees,  but  on  the  plea  that  with  their  small 
assessable  property  they  could  not  meet  the  instalment  of  debt  due 
on  the  school  house  and  maintain  a  school,  they  refused  to  vote 
money  for  direct  school  purposes.  At  the  south  end  no  meeting 
has  been  held  for  three  years.  It  is  sad  to  think  of  the  privation 
of  school  privileges  which  the  children  of  these  sections  have  to 
endure. 

Whatever  the  grievances  of  the  parents  may  be,  they  are  as 
nothing  compared  to  their  childrens'  loss  of  education.  The  older 
ones  have  already  reached  the  age  when  French  boys  generally 
leave  school  for  good.  Greenville,  a  section  of  colored  people,  has 
kept  its  school  closed  for  the  year.  When  they  were  first  set  off 
they  did  well — built  and  paid  for  a  nice  school  house,  and  had  it 
occupied  most  of  the  time — but  now  they  seem  to  be  weary  of  well- 
doing. To  impose  a  penalty  of  $20.00  for  neglect  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  trustees  would  teach  them  that  trustees  have  important 
duties  to  perform,  and  that  it  does  not  pay  to  neglect  them. 

I  have  always  kept  Morris'  Island  in  view,  trusting  that  the 
younger  generation  would  do  for  their  children  what  their  fathers 
never  did  for  them,  and  now  a  school  house  is  being  built — the  first 
ever  built  on  that  island — and  doubtless  a  school  will  soon  be 
opened  there. 

In  my  last  report  I  stated  that  Sable  River  section  had  voted 
money  to  build  a  new  school  house.  Some  delay  occurred,  but  in 
the  presence  of  the  energetic  secretary,  Mr.  Howard  M.  Allen,  dif- 
ficulties vanished,  and  now  the  house  is  completed  and  occupied. 
My  remarks  in  regard  to  Black  Point  quickened  the  sensibilities  of 
the  ratepayers  there,  and  the  new  school  house  which  stood  so  long 
unfinished  was  occupied  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Qaite  large  sums  have  been  voted  to  make  changes  and  repairs  in- 
the  case  of  two  large  buildings.  Clark's  Harbor  (of  which  I  did  not 
speak  in  complimentary  terms  in  my  last  report)  intends  to  relieve 
the  primary  schools  by  building  two  comparatively  small  houses 
midway  between  the  central  building  and  the  ends  of  the  section. 
As  the  pupils  are  got  ready  for  a  higher  department  they  will  be 
transferred  to  the  main  building.  Some  people  in  the  section  would 
like  to  have  it  divided,  though  it  is  little  more  than  two  miles  long, 
,thu^  duplicating  the  work  withont  the  pOvSsibility  of  improving  it. 
Clark's  Harbor  should  stand  for  one  section,  and  for  one  only,  and 
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with  the  resources  at  {he  command  of  the  people  the  largest  and 
best  school  in  the  county  should  be  found  there.  There  are  no  more 
enterprising  people  in  the  County  of  Shelburne  than  the  ratepayers 
of  Lower  Woods  Harbor.  They  had  a  tine  building,  but  the  wants 
of  the  section  had  outgrown  its  capacity,  and  now  they  are  expend- 
two  thousand  dollars  in  modifying  and  enlarging  it.  In  other  re- 
spects they  are  abreast  oi  the  times,  for  by  far  the  best  library  in 
Division  No.  3  is  in  their  school. 

Improvements  are  being  made  in  other  places,  notably  in  Hebron 
section,  and  the  minutes  of  the  late  meetings  show  that  ratepayers 
are  realizing  more  and  more  the  necessity  of  providing  attractive 
and  comfortable  schoolrooms.  Within  the  sphere  of  Shelburne 
town  there  is  a  feeling  tnat  the  time  has  come  to  build  a  new  acad- 
emy, which  will  be  modern  in  construction,  ample  in  accommoda- 
tion and  sanitary  in  its  arrangements.  The  academy  was  never  a 
good  piece  of  work,  either  as  regards  architecture,  accommodation, 
or  sanitation.  Additions  were  made,  and  rooms  modified,  with  the 
result  that  they  are  unsightly,  badly  lighted,  and  unhealthy.  I 
know  that  many  ratepayers  have  long  been  dissatisfied,  and  no 
doubt  will  assert  theniselves  and  insure  the  erection  of  a  building 
which  will  be  a  credit  to  the  town,  and,  in  fact,  to  the  County. 

The  statistical  tables  show  some  facts  that  may  be  noticed.  In 
•Shelburne  County  every  school  was  open  some  part  of  the  year,  but 
the  number  registered,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  was 
almost  the  Fame,  the  difiference  being  only  4  pupils.  The  attend- 
ance shows  an  improvement  of  2858  days;  the  increase  being  due 
to  the  better  attendance  in  Eastern  Shelburne.  In  the  West  there 
were  too  many  breaks  in  the  year,  and  substitutes  had  to  be  sought 
for,  which  interruped  the  attendance.  I  question  the  morality  of  a 
teacher  signing  an  agreement  promisin;^  to  teach  a  whole  year, 
while  she  has  no  intention  of  serving  out  that  time. 

In  Yarmouth  County  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  registered 
attendance,  of  82  pupils;  but  there  was  a  gain  of  18,761  in  the  days 
attendance.  This  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  calling  to  mind 
that  the  winter  was  unusaliy  mild;  but  may  we  not  also  admit 
that  the  better  and  more  attractive  teaching  had  something  to  do 
-with  the  increase. 

From  the  same  source  we  may  learn  something  about  salaries. 
Average  salary  from  section  to  teachers : — 

SHELBURNE  COUNTY. 

BCD 

Men S261  25  $164  13  $135  71 

Women 157  92  132  50  100  04 
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c 

D 

$225  00 

$115  00 

164  11 

129  21 

c 


YARMOUTH   COUNTY.  . 

B 

Men $297  27 

Women 186  05 

I  may  state  that  in  Yarmouth  County  there  was  only  one  C  male 
teacher. 

In  Shelburne  Count}^  there  was  an  increase  all  round  to  the 
average  male  teacher,  and  to  the  D  female  teacher ;  but  in  the  case 
of  B  and  0  there  was  a  decrease.  In  Yarmouth  County  the  average 
B  teacher  got' $6  23  less ;  C,  $55.00  more  \  and  D.  $5.00  more.  The 
salary  of  the  average  B  female  teacher  fell  off  $2.52,  of  C  $2.19 ; 
but  D  got  an  increase  of  $4  50.  Besides,  there  was  a  reduction  in 
the  Provincial  grants :  in  the  case  of  B  $2.40,  of  C  $1.80.  and  D 
$120. 

Altogether  the  prospect  of  remuneration  is  not  encouraging.  At 
the  same  time  none  are  to  blame  more  than  teachers  themselves  for 
lowering  salaries.  At  present  teachers  are  not  too  numerous,  and 
when  a  vacancy  occurs  there  is  often  much  trouble  to  find  a  sub- 
stitute. Yet  they  underbid  each  other,  and  to  get  acceptance  they 
will  name  a  salary,  knowing  it  to  be  less  than  what  had  been  given. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  a  trustee  told  me  that  they  received  applica- 
tions which  they  would  not  consider,  as  it  seemed  to  them  that  the 
applicants  lacked  self-respect  to  name  a  salary  but  little  better  than 
that  given  to  domestic  help. 

Sometimes  I  hear  the  wish  expressed  that  a  new  set  of  books 
was  introduced.  The  wish  comes  chiefly  from  teachers  who  have 
used  the  present  series  for  years,  and  who  are  so  familiar  with  the 
pages  as  to  make  their  teaching  less  efficient  and  more  mechanical 
They  allege  that  a  new  series  would  create  a  new  interest,  both  for 
teachers  and  pupils,  and  give  freshness  and  animation  to  their 
teaching. 

In  all  our  schools  geography  is  taught,  but  I  fear  with  limited 
profit.  With  maps  hanging  round  the  rooms,  and  with  lessons 
given  three  or  four  times  a  week,  the  average  boy  leaves  school 
knowing  very  little  about  the  subject.  Why  is  this  ?  Geography 
is  a  subject  which  should  exercise  the  imaginative  faculty,  and 
unless  the  imagination  is  exercised,  it  becomes  a  mere  memory 
lesson,  quickly  learned  and  quickly  forgotten.  A  boy  says,  "moun- 
tain," but  does  he  picture  the  mountain  in  his  imagination,  does  he 
trace  it,  height  after  height,  till  (it  may  be)  it  pierces  the  clouds  ? 
He  says,  "  river,"  but  unless  he  can  fancy  the  river  gliding  and 
winding  in  its  course,  rushing  here  and  almost  motionless  there,  and 
bordered  with  the  usual  scenery  on  its  banks,  the  utterance  of  the 
word  is  a  mere  mechanical  sound.  I  think  the  teacher  should  look 
on  the  teaching  of  geography  as  giving  him  a  peculiar  opportunity 
for  developing  the  imaginative  faculty,  for  the  more  it  is  developed 


^  the  more  real  and  permanent  every  lesson  will  be. 
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I  should  like  to  add  something  about  the  reading  which  I  hear  in 
the  schools,  but  my  s^ac^  is  exhausted  I  will  therefore  defer  my 
observations  on  this  subject  to  a  later  date.  With  sentiments  of 
profound  esteem. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

James  H.  Munro^ 

To  A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.  D., 

Superinttndint  of  Educaiion. 


Division  No.  4— DIGBY  AND  ANNAPOLIS. 

L.  S.  Morse,  M.  A.,  Inspector, 

Sir, — The  following  report  concerning  .the  public  schools  of  In- 
spectorial Division  No.  4  during  the  year  ended  July  31st,  1902,  m 
hereby  submitted.  The  Statistical  Tables,  compiled  from  the 
Annual  Returns,  are  forwarded  herewith.  They  contain  many 
facts  which  need  not  be  reiterated  in  this  report. 

As  you  are  already  aware  two  new  sections  were  formed  by  the 
Boards  of  Commissioners  at  their  meetings  in  May — one  in  An- 
napolis, East,  and  one  in  Clare — but  as  the  action  of  the  Boards  in 
this  regard  has  not  at  this  writing  been  approved  hy  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction,  these  sections  have  no  legal  standing  as  yet. 
Whether  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  will  consider  the  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  each  of  these  two  cases  sufficient  to  justify  the 
Boards  in  forming  these  sections,  is  problematical  in  view  of  the 
policy  expressed  in  the  published  comments  on  this  subject.  As  a 
general  principle  the  formation  of  small  sections  should  be  resisted, 
and,  wherever  practicable,  eflforts  should  be  made  to  consolidate 
rather  than  subdivide  sections. 

Nine  sections  only  were  without  schools  during  the  year,  being 
three  less  than  were  so  reported  last  year.  The  special  report  on 
these  sections  forwarded  herewith  gives  the  reasons  why  no  schools 
were  maintained,  which  reasons  in  most  cases  were  satisfactory. 

The  number  of  schools  in  session  during  the  year  was  235,  being 
six  more  than  were  opened  last  year.  A  few  schools  were  in  session 
part  of  the  year  only  by  permission,  and  two  or  three  more  from 
unavoidable  causes,  in  consequence  of  which  the  average  number  of 
days  all  schools  were  open  was  reduced  to  204  out  of  a  maximum  of 
216.     In  Salmon  River,  Section  No.  12,  Clare,  which  maintained  a 
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f  railed  school  of  two  departments  the  school-house  was  accidentally 
urned  in  March,  which  resulted  in  a  heavy  financial  and  educa- 
tional loss  to  the  section.  The  ratepayers  have  decided  to  take  all 
of  the  ensuing  year  to  rebuild  in  order  that  the  financial  burden 
maj  be  lightened  as  much  as  possible. 

New  school-houses  have  been  erected  in  Forest  Glen  and  in  Dal- 
housie  Centre  sections  in  Annapolis  East,  and  in  each  case  the 
building  is  a  credit  to  the  section.  The  school-houses  throughoat 
this  Division,  with  few  exceptions  are  fairly  creditable  structures, 
And  are  provided  with  a  moderate  supply  of  apparatus.  With  very 
few  exceptions,  however,  the  apparatus  is  too  limited  in  quantity 
and  variety  to  meet  the  full  requirements  of  the  law.  Constant 
pressure  has  to  be  exerted  in  some  quarters  upon  trustees  and  rate- 
payers to  induce  them  to  fultil  their  duty  in  this  regard. 

About  the  usual  number  of  candidates  applied  for  examination  at 
the  various  stations  in  this  division.  A  majority  of  these  candidates 
were  prepared  in  the  County  Academies  and  Graded  schools.  A 
considerable  number,  however,  came  from  the  miscellaneous  schools. 
If  these  latter  were  well  prepared  for  the  examination,  they  must 
have  been  so  to  some  extent  at  the  expense  of  the  lower  grades.  It 
is  virtually  impossible  for  one  teacher  to  instruct  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
■common  school  grades  as  they  should  be  taught,  and  at  the  same 
time  prepare  candidates  properly  for  the  Provincial  Examinations. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  report  regarding  teachers,  or  their  woik. 
Teachers  of  all  grades  of  efficiency  are  to  be  found,  and  other  things 
being  equal  the  schools  are  good  or  poor  in  proportion  to  the  effi- 
<siency  of  the  teacher.  The  number  of  poor  teachers  is  compara- 
tively small  as  will  be  noticed  on  an  examination  of  my  notes  of 
inspection  for  the  year.  If  I  have  erred  in  my  estimate  of  the 
work  done  as  indicated  in  said  notes,  the  error  has  been  in  favor  of 
the  teacher. 

The  character  of  the  work  done  in  the  schools  depends  largely 
upon  the  methods  adopted  in  imparting  instruction,  and  upon  the 
earnestness  and  devotion  of  the  teacher.  On  the  whole  there  is  a 
gradual  improvement  in  the  schools,  resulting  from  the  gradual 
elevation  of  the  scholarship  of  the  teachers,  and  from  the  more 
general  adoption  of  normal  methods  in  their  work. 

In  the  matter  of  penmanship  there  is  not  that  improvement 
which  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  report.  The  system  of  vertical 
writing  has  been  quite  generally  adopted,  and  I  must  plead  guilty 
in  that  I  encouraged  its  introduction  into  the  schools.  It  has  been 
found  to  give  satisfactory  results  in  the  lower  grades  where  rapid 
penmanship  is  not  required,  inasmuch  as  the  younger  pupils  are  as 
a  rule  able  to  write  a  plain  legible  hand  more  quickly  than  under 
the  sloping  system.     I  am  obliged  from  personal  observation,  how- 
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ever,  to  reporE  generally  unsatisfactory  results  in  the  advanced 
grades  in  which  more  rapid  writing  is  required  to  be  done.  In 
such  cases  pupils  very  generally  fall  into  back- hand  penmanship, 
which  in  my  judgment  is  unsightly,  illegible  and  generally  unsatis- 
factory. On  this  account  some  of  the  best  teachers  have  already 
banished  vertical  writing  from  their  schools,  and  I  tind  that  com- 
paratively few  teachers  in  this  division  are  much  in  favor  of  it.  For 
these  reasons  1  feel  disposed  to  recommend  teachers  to  adopt  th» 
sloping  system  in  the  future. 

The  registered  attendance  of  pupils  was  practically  the  same  as 
last  year.  The  average  daily  attendance  was,  however,  over  two 
per  cent,  greater.  Whether  this  increased  attendance  was  the  result 
of  the  enforcement  of  the  optional  Compulsory  Attendance  Law  or 
not  is  difficult  to  determine.  As  reported  last  year,  i.ne  hundred  and 
twenty-tive  sections  in  this  division  had  adopted  the  law.  It  was 
not  adopted  in  any  other  sections  at  the  last  annua)  meetings. 

Phenological  Observations  were  recorded  by  forty-two  teachers  in 
this  division  during  the  year,  whose  reports  classified  as  directed 
have  been  forwarded  to  you.  Twenty-Hve  of  these  records  were 
made  by  teachars  of  Annapolis  County  and  seventeen  by  teachers 
of  Digby  County,  and  they  represent  nearly  all  localities  in  the  two 
counties  The  effect  of  this  work  upon  teachers  and  pupils  must 
be  beneticial  in  cultivating  a  love  for  nature  in  its  various  manifes- 
tations. 

The  23rd  annual  session  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  in 
Masonic  Hall,  at  Annapolis  Royal,  on  the  8th  und  9th  days  of  May. 
The  enrolment  was  larger  than  at  any  previous  meetings  of  the  In-: 
stitute.  Lunenburg  and  Yarmouth  Counties  were  well  represented. 
The  programme  included  papers  and  lessons  as  follows,  viz. : — 

1.  Text  Books  in  the  Common  Schools  ....  Mr.  Jos.  H.  Crowe. 

2.  English  Literature — Milton Prin.  A.  W.  L.  Smiths 

3.  Geography  in  the  Common  Schools.      .  .Dr.  Hall. 

4.  Geometry  to  Beginners Prin.  Robinson. 

5.  E'ementary  English Prio.  I.  M.  Longley. 

6.  Handwork  for  Small  Schools Mr.  T.  B.  Kidner. 

7.  Illustrated  Talk  on  Penmanship B.  Havey,  Esq. 

As  a  notice  of  the  proceedings  will  be  furnished  by  the  secretary 
for  publication  in  your  Annual  Report,  further  comment  is  unneces- 
sary in  this  connection. 

Arbor  Day  proceedings  were  reported  by  eighteen  teachers  and 
Empire  Day  proceedings  by  eleven.  The  exercises  in  these  casear 
were  highly  creditable.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  these  daya. 
were  appropriately  observed  in  many  other  schools. 
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There  are  in  this  division  no  school -gardens  properly  so  called.  In 
a  considerable  number  of  sections,  however,  beds  are  prepared  on 
the  school  grounds  in  the  Spring  of  the  year  for  flowers,  and  these 
are  chiefly  intended  for  aesthetic  rather  than  practical  purposes.  In 
some  cases  these  beds  are  made  use  of  for  purposes  of  instruction. 
In  addition,  however,  to  these  small  attempts  at  gardening  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  school  rooms  are  provided  with  potted  house  plants 
which  are  used  to  some  extent  in  giving  instruction  in  Botany. 
Some  teachers  also  plant  beans  or  other  seeds  in  boxes  in  the  school 
room  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  development  of  plant  life  from 
the  embryo  stage.  These  attempts  are  useful  so  far  as  they  go,  bat 
they  are  not  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  secure  the  results  to  be 
obtained  from  regular  school  gardens. 

The  County  Academy  at  Annapolis  Royal  was  taught  by  Principal 
A.  W.  L.  Smith  who  was  popular  as  a  teacher.  The  registered 
attendance  was  39  with  a  daily  average  of  29.5.  All  the  pupils 
took  the  full  prescribed  course  of  study  with  the  exception  of  one 
in  Grade  XL 

Principal  H.  B.  Hogg  had  charge  of  the  Academy  at  Digby.  The 
registered  attendance  was  35  with  a  daily  average  of  21.8.  In  this 
Academy  also,  the  pupils  with  one  exception  took  the  full  course 
of  study.  Neither  of  these  Academies  secures  the  attendance  of 
many  pupils  from  outside  sections  in  consequence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  high  schools  in  other  sections  in  various  parts  of  the  district 

-Rev.  P.  M.  Dagnaud,  the  President  of  Ste.  Anne's  College,  was  the 
acting  Principal  of  the  Clare  Academy  during  part  of  the  year, 
while  the  Rev.  Augustin  F.  Amirault,  the  regularly  appointed  Prin- 
cipal, was  attending  the  Normal  School  qualifying  himself  for  an 
Academic  License.  Mr.  Amirault  took  regular  charge  of  the 
Academy  during  the  last  half  of  the  year.  The  registered  attend- 
ance at  this  Academy  was  25,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of 
21 . 1.  All  the  pupils  were  young  men.  No  females  were  in  attend- 
ance. The  Principal  had  the  assistance  of  the  Professors  of  Ste. 
Anne's  College  in  performing  the  prescribed  work,  which  I  believe 
to  have  been  satisfactory. 

In  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  French-speaking  teachers  it 
became  necessary  to  ask  for  the  issue  of  four  "  permissive  licenses." 
All  four  to  whom  permits  were  granted  held  scholarship  certificatea 
One  of  them  took  her  diploma  of  Third  Rank  at  the  Normal  School, 
80  that  she  became  a  regularly  licensed  teacher,  and  taught  as  such 
daring  the  second  half  year.  It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  no 
permissive  licenses  will  be  asked  for  or  issued  in  future.  I  am  com- 
pelled to  think  that  the  necessity  for  the  issue  of  ''  permissive 
licenses  "  would  have  ceased  long  ago  if  females  had  been  accorded 
f>aual  rights  and  privileges  in  the  Clare  Academy  with  males. 
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French  speakin^^  teachers  holding  class  A,  B  or  C  licenses  were 
secured  to  take  the  principalship  of  the  nine  graded  schools  in  Clare. 
This  has  never  occurred  before,  and  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  securing  such  for  the  future.  In  consequence  of  the 
better  scholarship  of  many  of  the  teachers  in  Glare,  the  number  of 
pupils — especially  females — qualifying  to  take  licenses  will  probably 
be  increased. 

All  schools  were  inspected  during  the  year  except  those  in  Hills- 
burn  Section,  No.  4,  Annapolis  West,  and  Harrington  Section,  No. 
23,  Glare.  These  sections  were  visited,  but  on  account  of  the  sick- 
ness of  the  teachers  in  the  one  case,  and  the  observance  of  a  picnic 
<$6lebration  in  the  other,  these  schools  were  closed.  Both  schools, 
however,  were  in  charge  of  experienced  teachers,  and  it  is  right  to 
^i.8sume  that  they  were  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  condition.  Several 
schools  received  a  second  visit  during  the  year. 

In  former  reports  reference  has  been  made  to  the  advisability  of 
having  the  Jownial  of  Education  mailed  to  teachers  instead  of 
trustees.  Under  present  conditions,  weeks  oftentimes  elapse  after 
its  issue  before  teachers  can  get  it,  and  in  some  cases  they  never  see 
it.  As  the  Registers  now  used  do  not  contain  the  particular  assign- 
ments of  the  course  of  study  for  each  grade,  and  as  teachers  are 
directed  to  the  JowmaL  of  Education  lov  the  same,  it  is  essential 
that  it  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  as  soon  as  possible 
^f  ter  its  issue.  I  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  Regulations 
be  80  amended  as  to  authorize  the  mailing  of  the  Journal  direct  to 
teachers  employed  in  each  section  with  instructions  to  preserve  the 
49ame  in  the  school  room  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  trustees. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

L.  S.  Morse. 
A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ij..  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 
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Divisions  No&  3  and  4.— YARMOUTH  AND  DIGBY. 
Rev.  J.  J.  Sullivan,  Special  Vis^Uor. 

Sir, — I  herewith  respectfully  submit  my  annual  report  of  French 
Schools  in  Yarmouth  and  Digby,  for  year  ended  July  31st,  1902. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  interest  in  matters  educa- 
tional aroused  in  our  French  people  a  few  years  a^o,  has  not  begun 
to  abate.  We  find,  that  as  a  body,  they  are  taking  a  more  active 
part  in  the  general  movement  for  the  advancement  of  public  instruc- 
tion throughout  this  section  of  the  province. 

This  interest  is  evidenced  by  the  incre€ised  accommodation  afford- 
ed, as  well  as  by  the  improved  apparatus  introduced  into  many  of  our 
schools.  As  this  move  in  the  right  direction  is  yet  in  its  incipiency, 
there  is  still  room  for  improvement,  to  secure  which,  changes  can 
only  be  introduced  in  a  slow  and  scientific  manner  to  be  effective. 

Many  theories  may  be  advocated  based  upon  the  beau  ideal  which 
when  tried  will  not  be  found  practicable. 

Abrupt,  radical  changes  are  not  advisable,  nor  must  it  be  taken 
for  granted  that  heretofore  no  efficient  instruction  has  been  imparted 
in  the  public  schools  in  French  districts. 

The  proper  gi'ound  for  reform,  and  for  the  introduction  of  new 
methods  whereby  a  solid  foundation  may  be  laid,  upon  which,, 
alone,  a  sound  education  may  be  built,  is  the  primary  department. 

• 

This  unfortunately,  in  many  districts  is  the  stage  which  is  treated 
very  indifferently,  and  in  some  cases,  grossly  neglected. 

Our  tea^^hers  are  forced  to  seek  the  advanced  department  in  all 
our  graded  schools  on  account  of  the  disparity  in  salary. 

Our  worthy  trustees  encourage  this  state  of  affairs  by  insisting 
that  the  work  in  the  primaries  is  not  so  important  or  so  difficult  as 
that  in  the  advanced.  The  result  is,  that  many  of  our  best  teachers 
consider  it  an  indignity  to  be  offered  a  primary  class. 

They  prefer  to  accept  the  advanced  and  leave  the  primary  to 
altogether  inferior  teachers,  whose  work  has  oftentimes  to  be  gone^ 
over  again  in  the  advanced  department. 
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We  need  better  teachers  in  our  primary  classes,  if  we  are  to  look 
for  good  work  and  permanent  progress.  We  need  teachers  experi- 
enced in  the  working  of  the  child-raind,  and  well  versed  in  both 
Frr-nch  and  English.  No  teacher  is  qualified  to  take  charge  of  a 
priniifcry  without  either  having  passed  through  a  training  school  or 
having  supplemented  that  course  by  experience  in  teaching 

Grayling: — As  an  inevitable  result,  in  tho$e  schools  in  which  the 
primary  work  is  gone  over  in  a  cursory  manner,  the  children  are 
badly  classified,  the  school  work  is  poor,  and  school  order  not  much 
better. 

Our  teachers  are  too  much  given  to  promotion  "  en  bloc."  They 
too  irequently  lose  sight  of  the  individuality  of  their  pupils  and 
**  send  them  up "  regardless  of  their  mental  qualifications.  Such 
grading  entails  no  end  of  trouble  and  is  most  detrimental. 

Neither  trustees  nor  parents  should  be  considered  competent  to 
decide  whether  a  child  be  fit  for  promotion  or  not.  The  method 
adopted  by  some  of  our  school  officials  is  to  equalize,  as  closely  as 
possible,  the  number  of  children  in  each  class-room. 

The  result  of  this  numerical  uniformity  is,  that  the  bright  and 
slow  in  chain  gangs  are  obliged  to  move  at  the  same  snail-like  pace. 

Did  the  trustees  exert  their  energies  to  the  securing  of  the  best 
teachers,  and  to  the  supplyiug  of  more  modern  apparatus  for  their 
schools,  better  results  would  follow. 

They  would  have  complied  faithfully  with  the  obligations  of  their 
office,  and  they  might  conscientiously  and  safely  entrust  the  fate  of 
the  internal  economy  of  the  school  to  the  teacher. 

There  is  one  charge  that  cannot  be  brought  against  the  trustees 
throughout  this  whole  district,  that  is,  the  exercising  of  their 
right  to  visit  and  examine  the  different  classes  in  the  school  under 
their  jurisdiction.  The  ability  of  the  teacher,  and  his  standing  in 
the  community,  are  estimated  by  the  value  placed  upon  him  by  his 
own  scholars. 

Conflict  of  Languages: — There  seems  to  exist  in  the  mind  of 
<;ertain  educationists,  so  called,  a  very  wrong  idea  regarding  the 
relative  position  of  the  two  languages  in  our  schools. 

To  any  serious  mind,  the  necessity  of  imparting  knowledge  to  a 
young  child. through  the  medium  of  his  own  language  is  self  evident. 
The  object  in  view  is  to  educate  our  people,  and  the  problem  as  it 
now  stands,  is,  what  are  the  best  means  to  attain  that  end  ? 

As  education  is  an  empirical  art,  [those  in  charge  of  our  public 
instruction  must  not  be  expected  to  solve  this  difficulty,  except  after 
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careful  and  serious  study.  The  methods  already  applied  however, 
have  had  nearly  as  good,  if  not  as  good  results,  as  were  from  the 
beginning  anticipated. 

A  gradual  simplification  of  the  present  system,  with  proper  text- 
books in  their  vernacular  in  the  primary  departments,  with  devoted 
teachers  well  posted  in  the  Berlitz  method  of  teaching  English  to 
beginners,  will  in  a  short  time  place  our  schools  upon  equal  footing 
with  the  best  in  the  province. 

School  Buildings : — Improvements  are  being  slowly  made  in  the 
school  houses  throughout  this  district.  South  Theriault  has  heeded 
recommendations  given  last  year,  and  has  put  up  a  neat  building. 
On  account  of  process  of  construction,  school  was  held  for  six 
months  only.  Bear  Cove  and  Cheticamp  sections  still  insist  upon 
retaining  separate  schools,  whilst  it  is  very  evident  that,  apart  these 
sections  are  unable  to  decently  support  their  buildings  or  pay 
adequate  salaries  to  teachers.  These  two  sections  should  be  united, 
as  apart,  the  schools  are  entirely  neglected,  whilst  pnited,  the 
children  without  any  inconvenience,  would  have  the  advantage  of 
a  better  training. 

The  people  in  Salmon  River  met  with  quite  a  loss  in  the  destruc- 
tion by  fire  of  their  school  house.  This  building  was  quite  myster- 
iously and  completely  wiped  out  of  existence  last  March. 

From  that  time  up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  the  children  were  kept 
together  and  their  studies  continued  through  a  private  school  taught 
by  Mr.  Alex.  Deveau,  who,  though  holding  no  license,  has  done  very 
good  work.  Through  the  encouraging  interest  of  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Cot^,  pastor  at  Salmon  River,  the  school  section  has  undertaken  the 
construction  of  a  new  building  which,  we  trust,  may  prove  that  the 
late  incendiary  was  a  blessing  in  disguise. 

St.  Benoni  is  in  possession  of  a  miserable  school  building,  surpassed 
in  roughness  by  its  out  houses  and  surroundings. 

Meteghan  River  should  have  a  more  modern  building,  with  some- 
thing like  suflicient  apparatus.  The  site  oi  the  present  school  is 
neither  picturesque  nor  healthful. 

Belleville  is  still  rich  in  buildings  but  very  poor  in  schools.  The 
middle  section  alone  is  in  working  order. 

The  other  two  school  buildings  stand  as  a  monument  to  either  the 
unconquerable  obstinacy  of  their  respective  ratepayers,  ot  to  the 
absurdity  of  advocating  a  multiplicity  of  schools  without  recfard  to 
the  posi^ibility  of  properly  supporting  them. 
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Better  accommodations  are  urgently  needed  at  Sluice  Point.  The 
number  on  register  far  exceeds  that  permitted  by  law  in  a  miscel- 
laneous school.  Hubbert's  Point  is  in  a  similar  condition. 
The  attention  of  trustees  in  each  of  these  sections  has  been  called  to 
the  necessity  of  enlarging  these  buildings  at  once. 

Composition : — In  the  majority  of  the  schools  little  or  no  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  this  important  branch  of  education  in  French  or 
English.  This  great  lacune  might  be  characterized  as  universal 
The  most  of  our  scholars  have  not  the  slighest  idea  of  the  most 
elementary  form  of  composition.  This  is  due  to  many  causes,  the 
chief  of  which  is  that  the  majority  of  our  teachers,  having  received 
a  training  similar  to  that  which  they  are  endeavouring  to  impart, 
are  not  sufficiently  posted  in  this  art  to  incujcate  a  taste  therefor 
among  their  scholars. 

Another  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  too  much 
importance  is  attached  to  a  verbatim  recitation  of  the  text  book  in 
use.  The  child  is  not  trained  to  master  his  lesson  and  then  explain 
or  epitomize  it  in  his  own  words. 

This  fault  is  almost  pardonable  in  English  when  the  children  are 
unfamiliar  with  that  language,  but  in  French  more  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  development  of  the  reasoning  faculties,  and  less  to 
that  abominable  parrot-like  method  of  rolling  out  line  after  line  of 
words  unintelligible  to  the  child-mind. 

In  many  cases  our  teachers  confound  copying  from  books  with 
dictation,  and  dictation  with  composition. 

A  daily  exercise  in  composition  might  be  practically  given  with 
very  good  result  in  teaching  the  scholars  to  give  a  slate  resume  of 
the  lessons  read  in  class. 

After  a  little  time  an  agreeable  improvement  and  a  marked 
facility  in  oral  lessons  would  be  apparent. 

Manual  Training : — Remarkable  talent  in  linear  and  mechanical 
drawing  is  displayed  in  many  of  our  schools.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  this  natural  ability  is  not  more  fully  developed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  at  least  the  most  necessary  apparatus,  for  an  elementary 
lesson  once  a  week  in  manual  training  in  ihechanic  science. 

Rural  Consolidation:  Much  more  rapid  and  lasting  progress  in 
matters  educational  in  this  district  would  be  effected,  if  the  rate- 
payers would  abandon  their  pernicious  habit  of  splitting  up  their 
school  sections  into  a  multiplicity  of  Kindergartens  and  nurseries, 
and  consolidate  into  a  few  well  equipped  and  better  supported 
graded  schools. 

No  better  field  for  rural  consolidation  can  be  found  in  this 
Province  than  along  the  shores  of  St.  Mary's  Bay. 
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The  Academy  at  Church  Point  still  contiaues  in  its  good  work, 
the  effects  of  which,  we  hope,  may  be  more  general  when  the 
advantages  of  its  course  are  extended  to  female  students,  for  upon 
these  we  depend  more  than  upon  males  to  maintain  a  sufficient 
teachini^  staff. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  French  Teachers*  Institute  was 
held  at  Meteghan  this  year.  A  fair  proportion  of  the  members 
attended  and  took  great  interest  in  the  questions  brought  up  for 
consideration. 

The  papers  read  were  well  thought  out  and  in  every  case  a  lively 
discussion  followed.  Many  useful  resolutions  were  passed,  as 
already  reported,  which,  if  faithfully  carried  out  by  the  members  of 
the  Institute,  will  prove  healthful  to  our  schools  and  beneficial  to 
the  teachers  themselves. 

In  associations  of  this  kind  more  depends  upon  a  faithful  adher- 
ence to  its  principles  than  upon  a  model  manufacture  of  ideal  reso- 
lutions which  are  not  thought  of  or  referred  to,  from  one  annual 
meeting  to  another. 

So  far  the  meetings  of  our  Institute  have  been  helpful,  and  should 
they  fail  in  completely  attaining  their  object,  as  rapidly  as  the  most 
sanguine  of  its  members  anticipate,  the  fault  lies  with  the  teachers 
themselves  in  neglecting  to  siand  by  their  resolutions 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that,  with  few  exceptions,  which 
will  be  dealt  with  at  next  annual  meeting,  the  teachers  support 
firmly  the  purpose  of  the  Institute. 

As  my  notes  of  inspection  gave  in  detail  the  respective  standing 
of  every  school  visited,  it  is  unnecessary  to  particularize  here. 

Thanking  you  most  cordially  for  your  hearty  co-operation  and 
courtesy  during  the  year, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

•  J.  J.  Sullivan. 

To  A.  H.  MacKay,  Ll.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education, 
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Division  No.  5.— HANTS  AND  KINGS. 

Colin  VV.  Roscoe,  M.  A.,  In8p€ct(yi\ 

Sir, — Owing  to  the  removal  of  the  population  from  some  school 
sections,  a  few  of  the  schools  in  this  division  have  been  closed  for 
several  years.  These  are  mining  localities  or  sections  on  the  moun- 
tains where  the  special  industry  of  the  place  has  failed,  and  the 
people  have  sought  homes  in  other  places  or  countries.  It  is  often 
questionable  what  is  best  to  be  done  with  such  sections,  since  a 
revival  of  the  indu^try  will  make .  a  school  again  necessary.  To 
attach  them  temporarily  to  the  nearest  sections  seems  to  meet  the 
•case.  Last  year  Australia  section,  in  Kings  County,  was  broken  up 
permanently  and  joined  to  two  other  sections.  This  was  a  case 
where  the  number  of  children  was  too  small  for  a  school,  and  the 
people  could  not  affi)rd  to  sustain  one.  It  seemed  better  for  some 
of  the  children  to  walk  two  miles  and  have  school  privileges  than 
to  be  deprived  of  a  school  altogether,  and  so  this  section  was  dis- 
organized. There  are  two  mining  sections,  viz. :  Manganese  Mines, 
and  Rawdon  Gold  Mines,  in  East  Hants,  that  may  well  be  attached 
to  other  sections.  This  would  have  been  recommended  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  commissioners,  but  a  quorum  did  not  meet, 
and  no  business  was  done.  The  Board  for  Kings  united  Rand vi lie 
^nd  Canning  into  one  section  at  the  last  meeting.  The  other  sec- 
tions of  the  district  remain  as  last  reported. 

There  are  a  few  points  not  referred  to  in  my  Monthly  Reports, 
or  in  the  Statistical  Tables  sent  herewith,  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention. 

1.  The  new  form  of  School  Register  requires  trustees  when 
signing  it  to  affix  the  date  of  expiry  of  the  term  of  office  of  each. 
In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  dates  given  have  been  1902,  1903 
and  1904,  instead  of  1903,  1904  and  1905,  showing  that  the  old 
notion  that  the  retiring  trustee  shall  sign  the  returns  of  the  school 
whose  teacher  he  was  a  party  in  engaging  still  prevails.  As  this 
may  lead  to  perplexity  and  perhaps  loss  in  some  cases,  I  would 
recommend  that  the  matter  be  explained  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  Education. 

2.  Few  understand  and  fill  correctly  the  form  of  oath  attached 
to  the  "  Returns,"  especially  to  the  semi-annual  one.  The  form 
being  the  same  as  that  of  the  annual  return,  confuses ;  and  the  term 
"  Employed  as  specified  in  the  Regulations  of  Council  Nos."  is  not 
understood;  and  questions  10  and  31,  in  the  semi-annual  form  are 
taken  to  be  different. 

3.  School  gardens  have  been  planted  in  some  sections  and 
utilized  for  the  teaching  of  nature  lessons,  etc.     From  the  reports  of 
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two  teacherR  who  had   gardens,  I   can  best  give  an  idea  of  the 
extent  and  value  of  these  to  the  schools  where  they  were  planted : 

"Our  garden  was  planted  with  peas,  beans,  pumpkins,  corn, 
onions,  carrots,  parsnips  and  cow-peas,  by  the  pupils  of  the  C  and 
D  grades.  The  chief  use  made  of  the  garden  was  for  botanical 
purposes.  The  aim  was  to  study  the  plants  at  different  stages  of 
their  growth,  and  to  identify  as  many  of  the  common  weeds  as 
possible.  As  an  aid  in  the  study  of  root  growth  we  found  that 
growing  beans  in  a  box  of  leaves  was  quite  useful.  The  planta 
could  be  taken  up  at  different  stages  of  growth  and  examined  with- 
out the  objection  of  soil  clinging  to  their  roots.  Beans  planted  in 
this  way  and  supplied  with  no  other  food  than  water  grew  and 
blossomed.  The  full  use  of  the  garden  is  found  in  the  fall  when 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  are  mature.  These  objects  can  then  be 
used  for  drawing  as  well  as  for  the  study  of  science. 

"  The  boys  of  the  school  prepared  the  ground  and  each  pupil 
brought  seeds.  In  the  smaller  beds  we  planted  sweet  pea  and 
morning  glory  seeds  In  the  general  bed  we  planted  daisy,  pansy, 
mignonette,  nasturtium,  with  such  vegetables  as  grades  VII,  VIII 
and  IX  were  particularly  anxious  to  watch  growing.  As  far  as  we 
could  we  left  our  text-books  when  the  spring  season  came,  and 
studied  from  the  world  of  flowers  around  us.  In  that  line  we  found 
the  garden  of  use.  We  were  able  from  day  to  day  to  notice  ad- 
vancement in  some  cases  and  growth  of  the  various  seeds  and  see^ 
how  much  faster  some  came  than  others,  etc. 

''The  pupils  of  the  lower  grades  were  as  anxious  as  the  older  ones^ 
and  would  run  with  delight  to  tell  us  of  some  new  little  plant  they 
had  discovered  above  ground  and  find  out  its  name.  They  would 
watch  for  the  same  plant  in  their  gardens  at  home,  and  tell  me  more 
about  the  plants  as  they  grew,  than  I  had  myself  noticed.  I  found 
this  very  helpful  to  me  in  my  nature  work,  particularly  with  the 
lower  grades.  I  also  found  the  time  we  had  allotted  to  this  study 
each  day  growing  much  too  short  to  suit  either  myself  or  the 
children." 

The  former  note  was  from  the  principal  of  a  high  school  of  four 
departments,  and  the  latter  from  the  teacher  of  a  miscellaneous 
school,  in  which  were  some  high  school  pupils.  It  is  evident  from 
these  extracts  that  some  time  can  be  profitably  used  in  any  school 
in  cultivating  and  watching  the  growth  of  plants,  etc.  To  study 
the  subject  of  agriculture  to  any  extent  in  the  public  schools  seems 
to  require  a  specialist  and  more  time  than  is  now  devoted  to  it. 
Such  a  specialist,  employed  by  five  or  six  schools,  and  required  to 
give  the  whole  or  part  of  one  day  each  week,  to  each  school,  would 
seem  to  me  to  meet  the  case,  and  supply  what,  in  some  counties  of 
the  province,  has  come  to  be  an  urgent  demand. 
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4.  Many  of  those  seeking  admission  to  the  teaching  ranks  ob- 
tain a  certain  grade  as  the  result  of  the  Provincial  Examination  and 
attend  Normal  School  for  professional  rank.  Sometimes  they  are 
awarded  a  rank  lower  than  they  apply  for  with  the  promise  of  hav- 
ing it  raised  upon  presenting  a  certiticate  from  their  Inspector  that 
they  have  taught  successfully  for  one  year.  In  this  Division  nine 
tsachers  gave  notice  that  they  wished  to  be  regarded  as  competing 
for  advance  in  rank.  After  visiting  the  school  of  each  twice  and 
submitting  them  and  their  schools  U)  an  examination  according  to 
the  standard  that  seemed  reasonable  and  fair  to  me,  I  could  not  re- 
CDmmend  more  than  one  of  these  for  the  advance.  The  question 
naturally  arose  in  my  mind  whether  the  standard  fixed  was  too 
high  or  was  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Normal  School,  who  conditioned  them.  The  scholarship  of  these 
had  been  decided  by  the  Provincial  Examiners,  and  they  had  been 
trained  to  teach  at  the  Normal  School,  and  now  what  seemed  to  me 
to  be  wanted  was  to  test  their  ability  to  teach  and  manage  a  school. 
I  visited  each  school,  except  one,  during  the  first  half  year  without  an- 
nouncement, and  gave  notice  that  at  my  second  visit  I  wanted  new 
lessons  taught  in  subjects,  which  I  named.  I  gave  the  teachers  the 
choice  of  the  particular  lesson  on  the  subject  named,  and  the  clasa 
to  which  it  was  to  be  taught.  In  most  cases  there  was  little  or  no 
teaching  done.  It  was  a  mere  hearing  of  lessons,  or  a  review  of 
some  facts  previously  learned.  I  did  not  think  the  work  possessed 
that  degree  of  merit  to  justify  me  in  recommending  an  advance,  and 
so  I  did  not  do  it.  The  task  was  an  extremely  delicate  one,  and  I 
wished  some  one  other  than  I  had  it  to  perform.  Sometimes  it 
seemed  to  me  that  some  of  these  had  better  have  been  told,  by  the 
principal  of  the  Normal  School,  that  they  better  not  try  to  teach,, 
but  go  home  and  seek  some  employment  in  which  they  may  hope 
for  a  fair  degree  of  success.  The  Normal  School  should  in  some  way 
seek  to  weed  out  or  discourage  those  who  cannot  hope  to  win  a  fair 
degree  of  success  as  teachers.  The  time  has  come  when  some  of 
the  girls  and  boys  attending  high  school  should  learn  that  the 
schools  are  not  open  to  all  who  want  to  earn  a  few  dollars,  unless 
they  possess  some  aptitude  for  the  work. 

The  question  also  comes  whether  more  training  cannot  be  given  to 
those  who  are  perujitted  to  teach.  Certainly  the  chief  work  of  the 
Normal  School  should  now  be  to  train  those  who  attend,  how  to 
teach.  Two  or  three  or  a  half  dc  zen  practices,  under  the  eye  of 
specialists,  are  not  enough  to  secure  the  kind  of  teaching  now  de- 
manded in  many  peaces.  Every  lesson  should  be  a  model.  The 
pupil  teachers  should  be  taught  not  only  what  to  do,  but  what  not 
to  do,  in  teaching  a  good  lesson.  And  they  want  to  know  how 
much  to  expect  from  their  pupils,  as  well  as  what  is  not  reasonable 
to  expect  from  them.  The  teaching  of  too  many,  is  not  what  is 
needed  or  expected.  It  must  be  improved  upon  or  there  will  be  a. 
clamour  for  a  change  of  system. 
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5.  While  the  School  Commissioners  have  not  a  large  .amount  of 
business  to  transact  at  their  meetings,  what  they  have  to  do  is 
important  and  they  perform  a  most  useful  service  in  carrying  out 
the  school  system.  The  Board  in  Kings  is  well  attended.  In  West 
Hants  from  three  to  six  are  as  many  as  can  he  counted  on  at  any 
of  the  meetings,  and  in  East  Hants  there  has  not  been  a  quorum 
for  two  years.  The  business  that  could  not  he  postponed  was  done 
by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  The  reason  for  the  small 
attendance  of  Commissioners  in  Hants  is  that  the  Boards  have  been 
depleted  by  death,  and  several  of  those  remaining  are  aged  and 
cannot  well  .attend.  I  recommend  the  appointment  of  four  or  live 
for  each  of  the  Boards  in  Hants. 

Schools. 


County. 

No.  Schools. 

So.   Teachers. 

No.  Pupils. 

Attendance. 

Hants 

Kings   

126 
128 

140 
136 

4682 
5010 

550884 
529925 

Total  1 902  ... . 
"      1901  

254 
255 

276 
273 

9692 
9G87 

1080809 
1020220 

Increase    

3 

5 

60583 

Decrease 

1 

Teachers. 


COCSTY. 

A. 

3 

8 

11 
16 

•  •  •  f 

5 

B. 

35 
38 

73 
61 

12 

•      •      ■      • 

1 
C. 

00 
52 

112 
104 

8 

•      •       •      • 

D. 

36 
30 

66 
88 

•  •  • 

22 

Prov.  D. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Hants 

Kings  

C 

8 

13 
21 

127 

115 

140 
136 

Total,  1902  . . 
"      1901  . . 

14 
4 

34 
37 

242 
236 

276 
273 

Increase  .... 
Decrease  .... 

10 

"3  " 

6 

3 

One  hundred  and  twenty-nine  teachers  are  reported  as  holding 
Normal  School  Diplomas,  as  compared  with  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  last  year. 
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Only  fifty-four  scliools  are  reported  in  session  for  full  term  of 
216  days,  and  fifty  more  for  215  days 

The  schools  as  a  whole  have  done  good  work.  There  are  always 
superior  teachers  and  good  schools  in  this  Division.  The  percentage 
of  such  schools  is  perhaps  as  large  as  in  any  other  district  in  the 
Province,  The  aim  should  be  to  have  all  the  schools  come  up  to  the 
highest  standard  of  excellence.  While  I  have  nothing  but  praise 
for  the  work  done  in  many  schools,  I  find  defects  of  a  most  con- 
spicuous character  in  too  many  others.  Lest  others  fall  into  the 
methods  of  these  who  have  so  signally  failed,  I  deem  it  well  to 
point  out  some  of  the  failures  that  are  too  common.  The  teaching 
of  reading  consists  in  telling  pup: Is  the  hard  and  mispronounced 
words.  No  eifbrt  is  made  to  lead  pupils  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  words  repeated.  The  sentence  pronounced  does  not  produce 
one  thought.  The  words  are  about  as  meaningless  as  Micmac.  No 
attention  is  called  to  pauses,  to  the  use  of  capital  letters,  to  the 
sounds  of  the  letters  and  to  the  plan  of  breaking  up  the  word  into 
syllables,  so  as  to  get  a  key  for  pronouncing  it.  Nothing  of  the 
many  things,  that  would  make  reading  an  intelligent  and  interest- 
ing exercise  is  done.  How  pupils  ever  learn  to  read  in  this  way  is 
a  mystery.  A  few  minutes  spent  in  each  reading  lesson  in  directing 
the  pupils'  thoughts  to  these  things  will  prepare  them  to  master 
almost  any  lesson  assigned,  and  make  them  aware  that  they  are 
learning  all  the  time. 

In  these  schools  arithmetic  is  taught  in  much  the  same  way  as 
reading.  "  Sums "  are  set  and  pupils  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and 
divide  in  a  mechanical  sort  of  way.  None  of  these  things  mean 
much  more  than  that  it  is  some  work  to  be  done  in  school  to  fill  in 
the  time.  With  pupils  a  little  beyond  the  fundamental  rules  the 
work  consists  in  goiog  through  the  arithmetic.  The  pupils  do  the 
easy  "  sums  "  and  the  teacher  works  the  hard  ones  in  sight  of  the 
pupils.  I  am  glad  that  there  is  not  much  of  this  kind  of  work. 
There  should  be  none.     The  teachers  who  do  it  should  be  closed  out. 

There  is  still  another  phase  of  teaching,  or  lack  of  teaching,  that 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  plan  followed  in  teaching  Canadian  his- 
tory. The  lesson,  covering  several  pages,  is  ahsigned,and  the  pupils 
are  told  they  must  study  it.  Some  try  to  commit  to  memory,  others 
study  till  they  become  discouraged,  and  find  it  impossible  to  master 
the  lesson,  and  as  the  teacher  is  found  to  be  lenient,  these  soon  give 
up  the  struggle.  Little  history  is  learned,  the  text-book  is  con- 
demned, and  the  pupils  get  a  distaste  for  the  study.  To  make  a 
success  of  the  study  the  teacher  should  read  the  lesson  with  the 
pupils  before  assigning  it,  and  call  attention  to  points,  words,  facts, 
etc ,  and  then  sa}^  I  want  you  to  read  this  so  as  to  tell  what  you  can 
about  the  following  topics.  Here  let  the  topics,  not  too  many,  be 
put  on  the  black-board,  and  each  member  of  the  class  take  a  copy 
of  them.     Now  the  study  is  not  to  memorize  but  to  review  the 
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points  assignor].  It  will  often  be  found  well  to  recommend  the 
reading  of  some  short  article  bearing  upon  the  lesson,  to  be  found  in 
some  book  or  magazine  in  the  library  or  elsewhere.  In  hearing  the 
lesson,  after  reviewing  the  class  to  see  what  the  pupils  have  done, 
the  teacher  should  be  prepared  to  add  a  few  new  points  to  increase 
the  interest.  This  kind  of  work  applies  to  the  common  school 
grades. 

I  want  geography  taught  also  without  much  memory  work.  M  uch 
preliminary  oral  work,  in  the  way  of  getting  a  good  knowledge  of 
^hat  the  lines,  figures,  etc.,  on  the  maps  mean,  should  be  done  be- 
fore the  formal  study  of  geography  is  attempted.  When  the  study 
of  any  country  is  taken  .up,  expect  the  pupils  to  find  the  position 
(latitude  and  longitude)  of  it  on  a  good  map,  and  ascertain  the  cur- 
rents that  run  near  it,  and  how  they  may  be  expected  to  influence 
the  climate  of  the  country.  From  this,  aided  by  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  conditions  in  this  latitude,  let  the  pupils  draw  con- 
clusions as  to  climate,  products,  people,  etc.  After  finding  all  the 
coast  waters,  islands,  rivers,  cities,  etc.,  turn  to  the  text-book  and 
-compare.  I  would  not  have  the  text-book  an  exhaustive  treatise, 
but  an  outline  In  my  opinion  our  text-books  have  been  too 
<K>piou8  in  the  past.  Geographies  for  reference  in  one's  library,  and 
for  the  use  of  beginners,  are  two  quite  different  matters.  Do  not 
take  a  library  to  school  in  the  form  cf  an  ordinary  text-book. 
Establish  a  library  for  reference  in  each  school,  and  teach  children 
how  to  use  it.  This  kind  of  treatment  will  fix  more  knowledge  in 
the  pupils'  minds  than  the  memorizing  plan,  and  in  addition  will 
teach  them  to  examine,  discover,  and  compare,  and  thus  study  to 
profit.  This  note  is  written  in  the  hope  that  it  may  catch  the  eye 
ot  some  one  who  is  inclined  to  make  too  much  use  of  the  text-book 
in  teaching. 

The  County  Academies  stand  first,  and  are  naturally  looked  up 
to  as  head  of  the  schools  of  the  district.  The  one  in  Eentville  hais 
laboured  under  a  most  discouraging  condition  of  things  during  the 
past  year.  Shortly  after  the  schools  opened,  and  the  work  had 
been  planned  for  the  year,  the  commissioners  were  compelled  to 
close  them  for  more  than  three  months  on  account  of  the  breaking 
out  of  small-pox.  This  had  the  effect  not  only  of  reducing  the 
attendance  of  the  resident  pupils  of  the  town,  but  many  from  other 
parts  of  the  county,  who  left  at  this  time,  entered  other  schools  and  did 
not  return  when  the  schools  re-opeued,  so  that  the  attendance  for 
the  year  was  much  less  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  Miss 
Jennie  W.  Ross,  B.  A.,  who  has  been  priricipal  for  the  past  three 
years  has  resigned.  She  was  a  very  excellent  teacher  and  succeeded 
admirably  as  principal.  This  is  the  second  case  in  the  Province  of  a 
female  assuming  the  principalship  of  one  of  the  County  Academies. 
Miss  Ross  is  to  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  H.  6.  Hogg,  B.  A. 

Windsor  Academy  is  still  under  the  principalship  of  Mr.  John  A. 
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Smith,  M.  A.  This  is  a  superior  Echool.  Mr.  Smith  was  assisted 
during  the  year  by  Mr.  Graham  P.  Morse.  The  common  school 
^adea  have  done  excellent  work. 

Wolfville  maintains  a  good  school  of  six  departments.  The  school 
is  carefully  and  well  graded  and  taught,  in  all  it  departments.  The 
pupils  from  the  high  school  give  a  good  account  of  themselves  at 
the  Provincial  Examinations. 

Hantsport  has  sustained  its  reputation  for  keeping  in  the  front 
rank  with  its  school.  The  school  is  graded  into  five  departments. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Shields,  the  principal,  received  the  "  A-1 "  grant  for  the 
year. 

Berwick  still  continues  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of  its 
school.  Mr.  Percy  J.  Shaw,  B.  A.,  the  principal,  secured  the  grant 
for  teaching  agriculture.  Mr.  L.  D.  Robinson  taught  the  prepaia- 
tory  department  for  part  of  the  year,  and  Miss  Winifred  Webster, 
Glass  A,  taught  this  grade  for  tne  remainder  of  the  year.  They 
aided  Mr.  Shaw  by  teaching  some  of  the  high  school  subjects.  Ber- 
wick has  been  an  important  educational  centre  for  a  long  time,  and 
has  probably  prepared  more  candidates  for  the  Provincial  examina- 
tion than  any  other  town  of  its  size  in  the  Province.  Now  a  move- 
ment is  on  foot  to  secure  a  site  here,  or  in  this  vicinity,  for  the 
establishment  of  the  consolidated  school,  under  Sir  William  Mac- 
donald's  plan.  I  do  not  know  of  a  more  suitable  place  to  test  the 
principle  of  this  kind  of  schools.  A  large  number  of  schools  is  in- 
cluded within  a  radius  of  five  miles. 

Canning  has  had  Mr.  Harry  L.  Bustin,  B.  A.,  as  principal  for  the 
year,  and  the  school  has  been  running  well. 

There  are  30  graded  schools,  reprefienting  87  departments, 
maintained  in  the  division  for  the  year.  Of  these  14,  with 
41  departments,  were  in  Kings;  10,  with  33  departments,  in  West 
Hants,  and  6,  with  13  departments,  in  East  Hants.  The  trustees  of 
these  aim  to  have  at  least  a  Class  B  teacher  as  principal,  and  as  high 
a  class  as  possible  for  the  other  teachers.  It  is  becoming  the  aim  to 
secure  as  many  graduates  of  colleges  as  possible,  for  teachers  in  the 
graded  schools.  The  increa.sed  number  of  those  holding  B.  A.  de- 
grees, and  A  and  B  licenses,  as  teachers,  is  to  me  a  favorable 
indication.  The  graded  schools  are  doing  well,  and  many  of  the 
miscellaneous  ones  are  no  discredit  either  to  the  sections,  where  they 
are  found  or  to  the  teachers  in  charge  of  them. 

More  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  repairing  school  buildings, 
reseating,  etc.,  and  in  supplying  maps  and  apparatus,  during  the 
year,  than  for  many  previous  years.  The  requirements  for  the  "  A  " 
schools  have  been  an  incentive  to  do  something  to  secure  the  grant, 
conditioned  to  some  extent  on  this  matter. 
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I  liave  gradually  pressed  j-chools  to  comply  with  the  law.  For 
the  Township  of  Corn wal lis  between  $500  and  $600,  were  placed^ 
by  the  School  Commissioners,  at  my  disposal  to  provide  such  equip- 
ment as,  in  uiy  opinion,  wan  most  needed.  This  Township  include* 
about  60  schooN,  and  the  fund  is  a  "  School  Land  Fund  "  under 
control  of  the  Board  for  the  benefit  of  this  Township.  In  some 
schools  I  placed  a  dictionary,  in  some  two  maps,  and  for  the  high 
schools  I  gave  sums,  varsing  from  SIO  to  $20,  lo  supplement  sums 
given  by  the  trustte.s,  fur  apparatus,  for  chemical  and  physical 
experiments.     Thus  these  schools  were  much  aided  and  benefitted* 

South  Noel  Road,  East  Hants,  has  built  a  good  school  house  and 
put  in  a  hot  air  heating  furnace  ;  and  South  Waterville,  Kings,  has 
completed  the  house  in  course  of  construction  when  I  last  reported. 
The  latter  section  has  had  a  good  school  throughout  the  year,  the 
former,  did  not  get  ready  for  a  school  till  the  second  half  year,  and 
so  had  to  be  contented  with  a  six  months'  school. 

Many  houses  have  been  repaired  and  reseated.  The  tendency  is 
to  have  better  school  accommodation  than  in  the  past. 

The  Teachers'  Institute,  which  had  been  postponed  twice  on 
account  of  the  prevalence  uf  sma'lpox  in  the  district,  was  held  in 
Windsor,  on  May  1st  and  2ncl  ult.  There  were  12r>  teachers  enrolltd 
as  members,  and  the  occasion  was  one  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 
As  a  report,  in  detail,  will  be  given  by  the  secretary  for  publication, 
it  will  not  be  expected  that  I  give  a  fuller  report  here. 

The  smallpox  scare  affected  the  attendance  of  the  schools  in  ten 
or  twelve  sections  very  much.  By  the  direction  of  the  health 
officials,  the  schools  in  nine  sections  were  closed  for  periods  varying 
from  three  to  fifty-eight  days.  By  pursuing  this  course  the  disease 
has  been  stamped  out,  and  most  of  the  schools  have  recovered  from 
the  interruption. 

About  fifty  well  written  reports  of  the  observance  of  "  Arbor" 
and  "Empire  Day"  were  sent  me  by  the  teachers.  Judging  from 
these,  the  days  were  very  profitably  spent.  Extracts  from  one  or 
two  reports  will  give  a  good  idea  of  what  was  done: — 

(1)  "  I  send  you  a  brief  account  of  Arbor  Day  exercises  a-*  cele- 
brated here  Friday,  May  9th. 

**  We  took  up  the  usual  work  until  a  quarter  to  ten,  when  we  w^ent 
out  on  the  playground.  The  boys  were  provided  with  spades  and 
rakes,  some  of  them  cleaned  up  the  ground  while  others  assisted 
the  gills  in  making  two  small  flower  beds.  After  this  we  planted 
five  maple  trees  along  the  side  and  front  of  the  school  property  which 
occupied  the  rest  of  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon  we  bad  a  num- 
ber of  recitations  and  readings,  all  bearing  upon  Arbor  Dsy,  and 
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between  these^  two  or  three  little  talks  on  the  meaning  of  the  day,, 
the  value  of  trees,  and  particularly  the  special  love  euid  care  we 
should  have  for  the  maple  tree,  the  emblem  of  our  Dominion. 

(2)  "  We  observed  Empire  Day  by  having  a  small  entertainment,, 
to  which  we  invited  the  parents  of  the  pupils.  Although  it  rained,, 
about  thirty  visitors  were  present.  The  following  programme  was. 
given : — 

1.  March — by  the  School. 

2.  Chorus — "  Young  Canada  was  There." 

3.  Essays—"  The  British  Empire." 

4.  Motion  Song — Primary  Pupils. 

5.  Recitation—*'  Our  Flag." 

6.  Chorus — "  Hurrah  for  Canada." 

7.  Flag  Drill — Primary  Pupils. 

8.  Recitation— "  The  Good  Queen." 

9.  Chorus—"  Hearts  of  Oak." 

10.  Recitation—"  By  Favor  of  the  Queen." 

11.  Recitation — "  Empire  Day." 

12.  Chorus—"  Soldiers  of  the  Queen." 

13.  Recitation—"  Fling  out  the  Flag." 

14.  Recitation — "  My  Country." 

15.  Eissay — "  Development  of  Qovernment  in  Canada.'^ 

16.  Flag  Drill — Advanced  Pupils. 

17.  Speeches — by  Trustees. 

Lessons  in  the  geography  and  history  of  the  Empire,  and  essays 
and  speeches  on  some  phase  of  the  life,  progress,  and  future  of  the 
same,  were  characteristic  of  these  exercises.  Many  of  the  reports 
mentioned  lessons  on  the  British  and  Canadian  flags.  If  I  had  as 
good  reports  from  all  the  teachers  as  those  sent  in,  I  should 
feel  surer  than  now  that  these  days  were  being  observed  in  all  the 
schools.     All  schools  should  observe  them. 

I  shall  conclude  this  report  by  a  reference  to  Manual  Training : 
The  young  men  and  boys  of  Wolfville — to  the  number  of  about 
fifty — have  been  attending  the  mechanic  science  school,  taught  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Fairn,  during  the  past  year.  The  school  has  been 
deservedly  popular  This  kind  of  education  is  giving  a  new  trend  to 
the  ideas  of  those  who  have  been  wedded  to  the  old  systems.  A 
school  of  Domestic  Science  will  be  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year,  which  the  females  of  this  town  will  have  the  privilege 
of  attending  Eentville  and  Windsor  have  taken  steps  to  combine 
for  work  in  mechanic  science  and  domestic  science,  and  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  long  before  Hantsport,  Berwick,  Canning  and  other  towns 
will  fall  into  line.  An  arrangement  to  combine  two  or  three  of 
these  under  one  teacher  will  prove  a  good  way  to  begin  the  work. 

This  report  is  respectfully  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

To  A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.  D..  Colin  W.  Rosgoe. 

Superintendent  of  Education. 
8 
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Division  No.  6— ANTIGONISH  AND  GUYSBORO. 
A.  Q.  Macdonald,  M.  A.,  Inspector. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  Divi- 
sion No.  6,  for  the  year  ended  Slat  July,  1902. 

The  lengthy  tabulated  statements  and  monthly  reports,  already 
sent  you,  remove  the  necessity  of  making  extended  reference  to  the 
educational  statistics  for  the  year. 

The  public  school  teaching  staff  for  this  division  comprised,  in  all 
one  hundred  and  seventy-six  teachers,  being  five  less  than  the 
number  employed  the  preceding  year.  ,  Eighty -six  teachers  had 
charge  of  the  schools  of  Antigonish  county,  and  ninety  of  the 
schools  of  Guysboro  county,  ^lotwithstanding  the  slight  diminu- 
tion in  the  staff,  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  for  the  year 
was  larger  in  either  county  than  it  was  the  previous  year ;  and  the 
grand  total  days'  attendance,  also,  was  considerably  in  favor  of  this 
year  in  the  case  of  Antigonish,  though  not  so  in  the  case  of  Guysboro 
county. 

The  prevalence  of  contagious  diseases  in  different  parts  of  the 
latter  county,  and  a  "  smallpox  scare,"  no  doubt  account  for  this 
shrinkage  in  the  grand  total  days'  attendance. 

In  Antigonish  county  there  were  twelve  sections  that  had  no 
school  during  any  part  of  the  year.  As  you  will  have  observed 
from  my  special  report  on  these  sections,  eight  of  them  had  no 
school  on  account  oi  "  fewness  of  pupils,"  while  the  remaining  four 
failed  in  getting  teachers  for  the  salaries  offered. 

The  recently-formed  section  of  Copperlake  was  engaged  in  build- 
ing a  school  house  and  otherwise  preparing  for  operating  a  school 
the  current  year ;  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that,  both  in  re- 
gard to  building  and  equipment,  this  section  has  done  very  well 

In  the  county  of  Guysboro,  comprising  the  two  municipalities  of 
Guysboro  and  St.  Mary,  there  were  fourteen  sections  without 
school  during  the  year. 

Fewness  of  pupils  is  justly  assigned  as  the  reason  for  not  having 
schools  in  the  sections  of  West  Roman  Valley,  Glencoe,  Birchtown, 
South  Merland  and  Greenfield. 

The  section  of  Half  Island  Cove  was  engaged  in  building  a  new 
school  house  to  replace  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  in  June,  1901. 
Goshen  section  was  completing  a  new  school  house,  the  old  one  hav- 
ing become  unfit  for  further  use.    The  remaining  sections  of  River- 
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aide  No.  2,  Ogden,  St  Francis'  Harbor,  Seal  Harbor,  the  two  seetions 
of  Larry's  River  and  Fisherman's  Harbor  had  no  schools  because 
they  dia  not  look  for  teachers  in  time,  and  because  they  would  not 
pay,  even  at  the  last  moment,  such  salaries  as  would  induce  teachers 
to  take  these  schocds. 

Two  new  school  houses  were  occupied  for  the  first  time  during 
the  year,  one  in  Newtown,  East  River,  St.  Mary,  and  the  other  at 
Liscomb  Mills.  Both  buildings  are  of  a  very  creditable  character. 
New  ones  of  the  best  type  were  built  and  equipped  in  Half  Island 
Cove,  Goshen,  and  the  lately  created  section  of  Spanish  Ship  Bay. 
The  one  in  Goshen  aection  in  particularly  attractive,  and  is  second 
to  no  rural  school  in  this  division. 

Money  was  voted  by  Aspen  section  at  the  last  annual  meeting  for 
s,  much  needed  new  school  house.  The  old  building  was  con- 
demned by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  St.  Mary,  on  my  re- 
commendation, as  unsuitable  for  school  work  after  the  current  year. 
Port  Bickerton  also  voted  money  to  replace  their  present  too 
-cramped  and  inconveniently  situated  school  house  by  a  new  one 
that  will  properly  accommodate  the  large  number  of  children  of  this 
rapidly  growing  section. 

Upper  Glen  Road,  Antigonish  county,  voted  money  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  for  building  a  new  school  house,  which  is  to  be 
ready  for  school  work  next  year. 

In  the  same  county  the  schools  of  North  Merland,  Cross  Roads, 
Ohio,  Beech  Hill  and  Monkshead  were  furnished  with  good  new 
seats  and  desks,  and  extensive  repairs  were  made  to  several  other 
schools,  particularly  to  those  of  St.  Joseph  and  North  Grant. 

In  the  county  of  Guysboro  improvements  in  the  way  of  better 
blackboards  or  better  seats  or  repainting  or  replastering  were  made 
to  the  school  buildings  of  Lower  Caledonia,  Middle  Liscomb,  Wine 
Harbor,  Sonora,  Goldenvilje,  Half  Way  Cove,  Hazelhill,  Qrosvenor, 
East  Roman  Valley,  Charlos'  Cove  and  Port  Felix  East. 

Largely  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Thompson,  of  St.  F.  X.  College, 
the  town  of  Antigonish  took  another  forward  step  in  educational 
matters  by  getting  a  mechanic  science  school  established  in  connec- 
tion with  the  town  schools.  With  complete  equipment  it  was 
opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  latter  half  of  the  school  year,  and 
had  a  total  enrolment  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  boys. 
Alexander  Sutherland,  a  graduate  of  the  Truro  Mechanic  Science 
school,  was  its  efiicient  instructor,  whose  services,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  have  been  secured  for  the  current  year.  I  cannot  speak  too 
highly  of  the  various  benefits  that  have  already  resulted  from  this 
school.  The  claim  put  forward  that  manual  training  reacts  bene- 
ficially on  other  studies  has  been  amply  verified,  even  in  the  short 
time  since  its  establishment  here. 
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A  school  of  Domestic  Science  is  urgently  needed  to  give  the  girls 
of  onr  schools  equal  advantage  with  the  boys.  '  Principal  Campbell, 
of  Truro,  who  has  been  so  successful  in  organizing  Domestic  Science 
schools  in  a  large  number  of  our  more  progressive  provincial  townsy 
addressed  a  meeting  of  our  citizens  on  the  subject  during  the  year. 
The  town  council  did  not  feel,  at  the  time,  prepared  to  take  a  hold 
of  the  matter,  but  it,  no  doubt,  soon  will. 

A  beginning  was  made  in  Manual  Training  by  the  Academy  of 
Ouysboro  and  the  schools  of  Canso  by  adding  to  their  equipment  a 
manual  training  work  bench  and  the  complete  set  of  tools  required 
by  the  school  law  in  the  case  of  schools  which,  desire  to  be  ranked 
as  "  Superior." 

The  value  to  these  schools,  already  apparent  in  the  better  con- 
dition of  school  furniture  and  appointments,  and  in  the  additions 
made  to  apparatus,  more  than  compensates  the  sections  for  the  cash 
outlay  made  in  procuring  this  class  of  equipment. 

In  a  few  schools  attempts  were  made  in  school  gardening,  but  the 
cold  and  generally  unfavorable  weather  of  May  and  June  rendered 
these  attempts  practically  abortive. 

Principal  Bruce  of  Hazelhill  made  praiseworthy  efforts  in  this 
direction;  but  when  the  young  plants  needed  most  attention  the 
summer  holidays  came  on,  and  the  weeds  were  complete  masters  of 
the  situation  before  the  schools  resumed  work  after  the  vacation. 

Floriculture  was  attended  with  encouraging  success  on  the  fine 
grounds  of  the  Convent  schools  of  Antigonish  and  Havre  au  Bouche. 
Teachers  undertaking  the  important  and  commendable  work  of 
making  and  planting  school  gardens  should  select  seeds  of  early, 
hardy  and  large- growing  plants. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  teachers  for  the  salaries  usually  offered 
is  a  growing  one  ;  but  to  many,  the  writer  among  the  number,  it  does 
not  appear  wholly  an  unmixed  evil.  It  certainly  is  a  hardship  to 
see  children  deprived,  for  even  a  portion  of  the  year,  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  an  ordinary  common  school  education ;  but,  if  the 
inuch  needed  reform  in  the  matter  of  teachers'  salaries  require  the 
shameful  sacrifice,  then  let  it  be  made,  but  let  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that  parents  and  others  who  have  created  the  necessity  for  it  must 
bear  the  responsibility. 

The  history  of  the  administration  of  the  public  school  law,  for 
over  a  third  of  a  century,  in  this  province,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt 
that  the  freedom  left  to  ratepayers  in  voting  salaries  for  teachers^ 
and  to  trustees  in  selecting  teachers,  has  been,  on  the  whole,  abused. 

Unless  an  effective  remedy  is  provided  by  legislation,  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  suitable  teachers  is  bound  to  b^ome  still  more  acute. 
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for  even  the  least  enterprifiing  ones  in  the  profession  can  improve 
their  positions,  financially,  by  betaking  themselves  to  other  callings. 
I  can  state  from  personal  knowledge  that  the  failure  to  get  teachers, 
in  the  case  of  a  few  sections  last  year,  did  more  to  focus  public 
attention  on  the  paltriness  of  the  salaries  offered  than  the  most 
elaborate  argument  or  the  most  eloquent  appeal  could  have  accom- 
plished. 

While  the  low  scale  of  salaries  paid  is  the  paramount  obstacle  to 
ihe  progress  of  education,  I  should  not  forget  to  state  that  there  are 
other  causes  also  which  exert  a  baneful  influence  on  our  schools. 
One  of  them  is  the  industry  of  berry-picking  in  many  of  the  Atlantic 
Ooast  sections  during  the  months  of  September  and  October.  This 
industry  is  so  important,  and  of  such  vital  interest  in  many  settle- 
ments along  the  coast,  that  old  and  young  are  engaged  in  it.  With 
a  view  to  economy,  no  proper  efforts  are  made  to  secure  teachers  till 
about  the  first  of  November.  Trustees  then  discover,  when  it  is  too 
late,  that  they  cannot  get  a  teacher  at  all  for  the  salary  offered,  or 
only  such  as  could  not  get  a  school  in  the  general  competition  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year.  And  thus,  in  such  •  sections,  schools 
are  either  closed  down  or  are  generally  in  weak  hands. 


Another  cause  is  the  deplorable  depletion  in  children  of  school 
going  age  in  many  of  our  Agricultural  districts.  Schools,  once 
strong  and  flourishing,  are  now  no  more ;  or  are  so  weak  in  pupils 
that  trustees  do  not  feel  justifield  in  engaging  any  but  the  cheapest 
teachers.  Nor  are  these  sections,  as  a  rule,  territorially  small,  or 
weak  in  property  valuation. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Antigonish  district  board  a  committee 
was  appointed,  at  my  suggestion,  to  assist  me  in  determining  the 
best  course  to  follow  with  respect  to  nine  or  ten  such  sections  in  the 
vicinity  of  Antigonish  town. 

If  the  children  of  the  territory  covered  by  these  sections  are  to 
get  a  fair  educational  chance  one  of  two  things  must  be  done: 
either  the  number  of  sections  must  be  considerably  reduced,  or  the 
sections  must  make  arrangements  to  send  their  children  to  the 
schools  of  Antigonish  town,  which  are  centrally  situated  with  regard 
to  the  whole  of  them. 

I  am  in  hope  that  in  a  future  report  I  shall  be  able  to  state  that 
progress  has  been  made  by  the  adoption  of  one  of  these  alternatives. 

A  very  successful  institute  of  the  teachers  of  the  division  was 
held  in  College  Hall,  Antigonish,  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  December, 
1901.  As  a  report  of  its  proceedings  has  been  already  sent  you, 
and  as  it  will  find  a  place  in  your  Annual  Report,  I  need  not  make 
any  farther  reference  to  it  here.  I  cannot,  however,  forego  this 
opportunity  of  publicly  expressing  my  high  appreciation  of  the 
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efficient  assistance  given  on  the  occasion  by  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  Antigonish.  and  by  gentlemen  from  outside  the  district^ 
who,  at  much  inconvenience  attended  it,  and  helped  to  make  it  & 
succesa  These  were  yourself,  Dr.  Hall,  and  Prof.  Russell  of  the 
Normal  School,  and  Supervisor  Kidner  of  the  "Macdonald"^ 
Manual  Training  School. 

I  must,  not  conclude  this  report  without  recording  my  admiration 
of  the  punctuality  and  fidelity  with  which  the  teachers  of  my 
division,  almost  without  exception,  attend  to  their  duties,  not  ua- 
frequently  under  difficult  conditions.  -In  the  course  of  my  visitation,. 
I  have  found  them  at  their  post  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 
Frequently  have  I  found  young  ladies,  reared  in  easy  and  comfort- 
able homes,  busily  occupying  hand  and  brain  in  an  endeavor  to 
coax  a  struggling  greenwood  fire  into  a  brighter  and  more  welcome 
existence,  with  the  mercury  in  the  vicinity  of  zero,  and  with  a 
group  of  shivering  children  gathered  around  a  cheerless  and  com- 
fortless stove.  The  grumblingr  payer  of  school  rates  will  say  that 
such  teachers  perform  only  the  duties  for  which  they  are  paid ; 
others,  less  given  to  such  questionable  worldly  wisdom,  will  call 
such  devotion  heroism,  and  are  unwilling  to  make  mere  money  the 
measure  of  their  reward. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

» 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.   O.   MACDONALDt 

To  A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.  D., 

£fuperinte7u2en<  of  Education. 


Division  No.  8.— INVERNESS  AND  VICTORIA. 

John  McKinnon,  Inspector. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  schools  of 
Inspectorial  division.  No.  8,  comprising  the  counties  of  Inverness 
and  Victoria,  for  the  year  ended  July,  1902. 

There  were  123  schools  with  136  departments  *in  operation  in 
Inverness  during  the  year ;  and  in  Victoria,  55  schools  with  60 
departments. 

In  Inverness  17  sections  were  without  schools,  and  in  Victoria  I& 
sections.  Of  these,  12  or  15  sections,  from  depopulation,  had  but  i^w 
children  of  school  age,  and  not  in  sufficient  number  to  warrant  the 
opening  of  schools.  Three  sections  have  no  school  buildings,  but 
are  preparing  to  erect  them,  while  in  six  or  eight  sections  the 
school-going  children  are  largely  drafted  into  the  schools  of  the 
adjoining  sections. 
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'*  Little  Mabou  "  section  and  the  new  section  recently  formed  at 
Sonth  Mabou  Harbor  have  both  been  withoat  school  during  the 
year.  The  former  has  been  seriously  crippled  by  detaching  from  it 
some  ten  ratepayers  who  have  been  put  into  the  latter  section, 
and  its  ability  to  support  a  school  in  present  circumstcuices  is  very 
doubtful. 

The  recently  formed  section,  "  South  Mabou  Harbor "  has  not 
justified  the  hopes  entertained  by  the  district  board — that  better 
accommodation  would  be  provided  by  the  ratepayers  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children  on  the  creation  of  a  new  section.  No  steps, 
up  to  the  present,  have  been  taken  to  erect  a  suitable  school  build- 
ing, and,  though  permission  was  given  to  use  the  very  inadequate 
building  put  up  three  years  ago,  in  anticipation  of  this  new  section's 
being  created,  pending  the  building  of  a  suitable  school  house  no 
school  has  been  opened,  though  in  the  representations  made  to  the 
district  board  by  the  promoters  of  this  new  section  it  was  stated 
that  the  section  would  have  45  children  of  school  age. 

There  was  a  serious  decrease  in  enrolment  and  attendance  of 
pupils  in  1901,  consequent  upon  railway  construction  in  Inverness^ 
and  caused  by  the  detention  of  older  pupils  at  their  homes  to  assist 
their  parents  in  farm  work,  and  also  by  outbreaks  of  measles  and 
whooping  cough  in  both  counties. 

In  the  year  just  closed  these  causes  were  non-existant,  and  there- 
fore the  enrolment  and  attendance  show  satisfactory  increase  over 
preceding  year. 

The  following  details  as  to  the  teaching  staff,  attendance  and 
enrolment,  may  be  of  interest : — 


TEACHERS. 

Normal 
School.. 

Year. 

A. 

4 
3 

1 

B 

16 
17 

.  • 

0. 

58 
49 

9 

•      • 

D. 

118 
121 

•   .  . 

„3 

Total. 

Trained. 

Enrolment. 

1 

Attendance. 

1902 

1901 

196 
190 

67 
59 

7174 
6844 

701806  ; 
609115 

Tnnrease    .... 
Decrease   .... 

6 

8 

330 

92690   . 

The  school  boards  at  Port  Hood  and  Baddeck  have  each,  during 
the  last  year  added  a  fifth  department,  greatly  to  the  advantage  df 
the  respective  schools.  A  new  Academy  building  is  urgently 
needed  at  Baddeck,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  public  spirit  of  that 
town  will  stimulate  the  trustees  to  undertake  construction  at  an 
early  date. 
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The  High  Schools  in  operation  at  Port  Hawkesbury  and  Maboa< 
are  maintained  with  efficiency,  though  the  attendance  of  pupils  is 
not  materially  increasing. 

The  graded  school  at  Whycocomagh  was  during  the  year  reduced 
to  a  miscellaneous  school  of  one  department.  The  experiment  was 
not  satisfactory,  and  the  second  department  will  be  restored  in  the 
ensuing  year.  There  are  besides,  some  four  or  five  sections  that 
should  be  graded  into  schools  with  two  departments. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  118  Class  D  teachers  were  employed  im 
the  Division,  38  of  whom  taught  for  the  first  time,  it  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  much  inferior  work  is  being  done  in  many 
schools. 

The  equipment  in  many  cases  is  deficient,  and  in  some,  almost 
entirely  wanting ;  and  where  no  active  sympathy  with  the  cause  of 
education  exists,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  trustees  to  provide 
the  needed  appliances  for  the  use  of  the  school. 

The  desire  to  engage  those  teachers  who  are  willing  to  accept 
irery  low  salaries,  is  so  general  that  those  holding  D  Provisional 
Licenses  were  all  employed  during  the  past  year,  and  were  this  class 
of  license  abolished  at  present,  the  list  of  closed  school  houses  would 
be  seriously  enlarged. 

The  rooted  antipathy  of  ratepayers  in  many  sections  to  voting 
adequate  sums  for  the  support  of  schools  is  hard  to  overcome.  , 

Daring  the  greater  part  of  the  last  two  decades,  the  scarcity  of 
employment  for  young  men  and  women  at  home  induced  a  large 
number  to  take  up  teaching  as  temporary  work  until  something 
better  ofiered.  The  consequence  was  that  third  class  teachers 
became  abundant,  and  could  be  engaged  by  parsimonious  trustees 
at  a  very  low  rate,  many  of  them  at  sums  practically  equal  to 
what  the  public  grants  for  the  respective  sections  would  amount  ta 
In  this  wav  many  schools  were  kept  open  with  little  or  no  expense 
to  the  section. 

The  great  industrial  activity  which  has  in  recent  years  set  in, 
has  changed  all  this,  and  has  created  new  conditions.  Many  doors 
of  remunerative  employment  are  now  open  to  teachers,  and  they,  as 
is  right  and  proper,  are  insisting  on  being  paid  higher  salaries  if 
they  continue  in  the  profession,  while  the  ratepayers  are  determined 
not  to  materially  increase  their  taxation. 

In  this  way  teachers  and  ratepayers  are  wide  apart  in  their  views* 
and  consequently  many  schools  are  closed. 
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To  await  the  needed  improvement  in  this  regard  until  the  average 
ratepayer  will  see  it  to  be  his  doty,  and  no  less  his  interest,  to  tax 
himselt  sufficiently  heavy  to  maintain  a  good  school,  will  take  too 
long  a  time,  and  inflict  too  serious  an  injury  upon  the  present  gene- 
ration of  school  children.  Therefore,  as  public  education  is  a  matter 
for  the  state  to  provide  for,  the  most  feasible  method  for  compelling 
municipalities  to  do  their  share,  would  be  to  materially  increase  the 
Municipal  School  Fund  and  abolish  ''section"  assessment  for  the  ordi- 
nary expenses  of  schools. 

The  great  and  pressing  questions  for  immediate  solution  in  this 
Division  are  the  weeding  out  of  small  weak  sections,  and  the  pro- 
viding of  adequate  salaries  for  teachers — and  with  good  salaries  and 
proper  school  equipment  the  good  teacher  will  forthwith  appear. 

I'he  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  new  mining  districts, 
"  Broad  Cove,"  "  Mabou,"  and  "  Port  Hood,"  have  largely  outgrown 
the  school  accommodation  at  these  places,  especially  at  the  two  for- 
mer. During  the  year  now  current  I  trust  that  adequate  accom- 
modation will  be  provided  for  all. the  children  in  these  i£^t  growing 
centres  of  mining  industry. 

'  "Empire  Day"  and  "  Arbor  Day"  have  been  observed  in  several 
flections  in  a  praiseworthy  manner  In  too  many  sections  both  days 
were  wasted,  so  to  speak,  the  duties  being  performed  in  a  very  per- 
functory style,  or  not  at  all. 

Further  detailed  information  has  been  given  in  the  "  Abstracts  " 
und  "  Tables  "  already  forwarded. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  McKiNNON. 

To  A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.  D, 

Superintendent  of  EducoLtion 
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Division  No.  9.— PICTOU  AND  SOUTH  COLCHESTER 

E.  L.  Armstrong,  Inspector. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  this,  my  third  annual  report 
on  the  work  of  the  paat  year  in  the  Inspectorial  Division  of  Pictoa 
and  South  Colchester. 

The  total  number  of  schools  and  departments  in  session  during' 
any  part  of  the  year  was  267,  an  increase  of  7  over  last  years 
report.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  was  287,  classified  as 
follows : 

Orade  A,  male 15  Female 4 

B,  "     8  "       40 

C,  "     16  "      113 

D,  "     11  "      80 


Total,  male 50  Female 237 

being  a  decrease  of  12  in  male  teachers  and  an  increase  of  19  in 
females,  compared  with  last  year.  Of  this  number,  51  had  never 
taught  before.  There  has  been  a  marked  decline  in  the  number  of 
male  teachers  during  the  past  three  years.  With  the  exception  of 
town  schools,  it  is  seldom  that  a  male  teacher  continues  in  the  work 
for  a  second  year. 

It  is  a  satisfeustion  to  note  the  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers 
in  this  division  holding  Normal  School  diplomas,  and  I  am  glad  to 
observe  that  the  excellent  character  of  the  work  generally  done  by 
this  class  of  teachers,  both  in  towns  and  rural  districts,  is  exerting 
a  stFong  and  healthy  influence  which  must  bear  good  fruit  at  no 
distant  date. 

There  is  also  a  gain  in  the  attendance  of  pupils  in  school  over  last 
year,  although  a  slight  decrease  in  the  enrolment  of  the  year  ia 
indicated,  as  the  following  table  will  show  : 

,  No.  of  Schools.  Pupils.        Attendance. 

North  Pictou 73  2342         263045 

South  Pictou 106  4235         515135     * 

South  Colchester 87  3366         406289 


Totals,  1902 266  9943  1184469 

"      1901 260  10093  1153170 

Increase.. 6             31299 

Decrease 160         

During  the  year  Eraser's  Mountain  Section,  No.   36,  District  of 
South  Pictou,  was  re-organized  after  a  lapse  of  eleven  years.     The 
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school  hous^  which  had  been  utterly  neglected  during  those  years, 
was  repaired,  and  school  was  held  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
term.  Biverton  Section,  No.  9,  in  the  same  district  also  made  an 
attempt  at  re-organization,  but  without  success  at  this  date. 

During  the  summer  vacation  the  school  house  at  Camden,  South 
Colchester,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by 
lightning.  With  commendable  activity  the* inhabitants  of  that  sec- 
tion voted  money  for  re-building  on  a  new  site,  and  work  has 
already  begun  with  the  prospect  of  opening  school  before  winter. 

It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  rapid  advances  being 
made  in  the  Westville  schools.  Since  the  completion  of  the  new 
Victoria  school  building  and  the  installation  of  M.  W.  P.  Eraser  as 
principal,  educational  improvement  has  been  rapid  and  gratifying. 
The  work  of  the  principal  is  now  given  exclusively  to  the  High 
school  grades,  while  the  Common  school  departments  are  under  the 
care  of  a  staff  of  good  and  efficient  teachers. 

There  has  been  a  further  decline,  though  small,  in  tixe  average  of 
salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  this  division.  Of  itself  this  fact  might 
not  be  regarded  as  serious ;  nevertheless  when  taken  in  connection 
with  the  declension  noted  from  year  to  year  and  the  increasing 
scarcity  of  male  teachers  already  mentioned,  it  becomes  a  much 
more  important  matter  in  view  of  our  future,  from  an  educational 
standpoint.  Surely  the  time  has  come  when  our  legislators  should 
carefully  weigfh  the  causes  which  have  brought  about  this  condition, 
and  endeavour  to  apply  some  remedy  to  arrest  the  progress  in  this 
direction. 

The  High  school  work  of  grade  IX  was  attempted  in  60  per 
cent,  of  the  miscellaneous  schools  in  Pictm  county,  and  in  57  per 
cent,  of  those  of  South  Colchester ;  while  the  work  of  grade  X  was 
attempted  in  25  per  cent,  of  miscellaneous  schools  schools  in  Pictou 
county,  and  21  per  cent,  of  those  of  South  Colchester.  Four  mis- 
cellaneous schools  in  Pictou  county  and  one  in  South  Colchester 
reported  doing  the  work  of  grade  XI — an  exploit  at  the  expense 
of  the  pupils  of  the  common  school  grades.  In  one  section  in  South 
Colchester  the  trustees  asserted  their  determination  to  dismiss 
their  teacher  because  she  refused  to  undertake  the  work  of  the  ten 

frades  in  a  rural  school.     These  considerations  call  loudly  for  some 
efinite  regulation  on  this  matter. 

Nature  study  is  yet  too  much  neglected  in  our  common  schools. 
Most  of  the  teachers  in  these  sections  give  some  attention  to  the 
study  of  plants  at  certain  times  in  the  year ;  but  beyond  this,  little 
is  attempted.  I  am  glad  to  report  some  exceptions  to  this  general 
condition,  particularly  in  the  case  of  those  teachers  who  have  been 
in  attendance  at  the  Normal  School.  Such  teachers  take  a  much 
wider  range ;  and  children  are  led  to  observe  and  carry  on  their  in- 
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vestigatioDs  with  the  help  of  the  teacher  in  several  departments 
of  nature  study.  A  few  judicious  hints  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
may  often  open  to  the  countless  manifestations  of  nature  eyes  and 
ears  now  closed  to  these  things.  Such  books  as  the  Introductory 
Science  Primer  will  afford  any  teacher  much  useful  material  for  a 
series  of  oral  nature  lessons. 

The  school  garden  is 'beginning  to  make  its  appearance  in  connec- 
tion with  nature  study  in  our  schools.  In  North  Pictou  these  useful 
auxiliaries  are  reported  in  Marsh ville,  Millsville,  Rogers'  Hill  Centre 
and  Cross  Roads ;  in  South  Pictou  at  McLellan's  Mountain  (South) ; 
and  in  South  Colchester  at  Harmony,  Clifton  and  Upper  North 
River.  Too  often  the  teachers  and  pupils  are  left  to  work  out  this 
problem  for  themselves,  but  in  one  case,  at  least,  the  trustees  fenced 
and  improved  the  plot  of  ground  and  in  other  ways  lent  their 
assistance. 

From  a  large  number  of  letters  received  from  teachers  in  my  divi- 
sion, I  am  convinced  that  Arbor  and  Empire  days  were  very  gener- 
ally observed. 

The  first  Teachers'  Institute  for  this  inspectorial  division  was 
held  in  Pictou  Academy  from  the  25th  to  the  27th  of  March,  last. 
Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  weather  and  the  bad  condition  of 
the  roads,  there  were  present  170  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the 
division.  Practical  and  illustrated  lessons  were  given  and  papers 
were  read  on  important  subjects.  The  meetings  were  attended,  and 
the  interest  quickened  by  the  presence  and  participation  in  the  dis- 
cusssions,  of  Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay,  Superintendent  of  Education, 
Supervisor  McKay,  Principal  Soloan,  T.  B.  Kidner  and  others. 

I  have,  by  letter  to  all  boards  of  trustees,  directed  attention  to 
the  important  subject  of  Consolidation  of  Sections,  and  the  recent 
changes  in  the  law  looking  to  the  carrying  out  of  this  scheme  of 
union.  Already  considerable  interest  has  been  manifested  in  the 
subject ;  but  owing^  to  doubts  on  the  part  of  ratepayers,  as  to  the 
working  of  the  plan,  progress  must  be  necessarily  slow,  for  a  time 
at  least.  When  the  people  become  convinced  as  to  its  feasibility, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  rapid  progress  will  be  made. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  obedient  servant. 

E.   L.  ARMSTRONG. 
To  A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Li*  D.. 

Superintendent  of  Education, 
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Division  No.  10.— CUMBERLAND  AND  COLCHESTER. 

Inglis  C.  Craio,  M.  a.,  Inspector. 

Sir, — I  have  much  pleasure  in  submitting  for  your  informatioa 
the  following  Report  of  the  Schools  of  this  Division,  and  the  Statis- 
tical Tables  compiled  from  Trustees'  Returns. 

At  the  beginning,  I  may  say,  the  work  generally  has  been  pro- 
gressive and  satisfactory. 

In  Cumberland,  you  will  note,  only  four  sections  have  1>eea 
without  schools ;  in  N  orth  and  West  Colchester,  thr^e. 

Discord  in  Chapman  Settlement,  No.  56,  Cumberland,  prevented 
a  school  in  this  section.  This  is  the  only  case  in  this  wide  district 
where  a  school  was  needed  that  no  effort  was  put  forth  to  maintain 
it.  Recently  the  old  school  house  which  had  been  condemned  by 
district  commissioners  two  years  ago  was  burned  by  some  dis- 
affected person.  A  majority  of  trustees  had  selected  a  site  agreeable 
to  me  for  a  new  school  house,  and  had  begun  to  erect  one  thereon, 
when  on  account  of  some  irregularity  in  contract,  proceedings'  were 
stayed. 

Another  house  in  Brookdale,  No.  70,  Cumberla^d,  was  burned  in 
May.  Although  condemned  for  use  after  current  school  year,  the 
way  of  its  riddance  was  not  above  suspicion.  ^For  this  reason  the 
school  was  closed  for  three  months.  However,  a  superior  strlicture 
has  taken  its  place.  Plans  and  specifications  as  given  in  Manual  of 
School  Law  for  rural  school  houses,  No:  1,  were  followed.  There  is 
a  basement  beneath  which  affords  the  very  best  way  for  heating 
and  ventilation'. 

At  Mapleton,  63,  a  very  commodious  school  house  was  erect- 
ed recently,  and  placed  on  a  beautiful  plot  of  ground 
containing  half  an  acre.  It  is  now  the  settled  policy  of  the  different 
district  boards  in  the  division  to  require  liberal  areas  for 
school  grounds.  These  stand  in  striking  contrast  to  those  chosen 
twenty-five  years  ago  for  such  purposes.  A  piece  of  ground  unfit 
for  tillage  was  then  generally  selected. 

Where  grounds  do  not  meet  the  recommendations  of  the  School 
Law,  sections  are  asked  to  enlarge  areas  wherever  it  is  possible. 
This  has  been  done  in  many  instances. 

Consolidation  of  Shhool  Sections. 

At  the  next  annual  meetings  of  the  district  boards  of  commis- 
sioners. Birch  Ridge  Section,  No.  105,  Cumberland,  will  be  parti- 
tioned between  West  Hansford,  East  Hansford,  and  South  Victoria. 
East  Mines,  No.  24,  West  Colchester,  between  East  and  West 
Folly  Mt,  Sections. 
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Wallace  Bay,  No.  10,  and  South  Wallace  Bay,  No.  21,  are  seeking 
Bome  solution  for  their  differences. 

Cape  D'Or  and  Advocate  Sections  in  the^  village  of  Advocate,  have 
held  meetings  for  this  purpose.  In  Advocate  proper,  the  wealthier 
and  more  populous  section,  union  was  the  unanimous  wish  of  the 
ratepayers ;  in  Cape  D'Or  the  motion  for  union  was  lost.  How- 
ever, another  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  latter  section  during  the 
month  of  January  next,  when  a  strong  effort  will  be  made  for  con- 
solidation. Both  sections  have  two  departments  each,  but  none  of 
these  four  rooms  accommodate  the  attendance.  The  suggestion  is 
to  convert  these  old  buildings  into  primary  departments,  and  erect 
a  new  house  in  the  centre  of  the  community  to  receive  the  higher 
grades  of  the  common  school  and  the  high  school  classes. 

Over  Crowding. 

The  towns  of  Springhill  and  Joggins  Mines  are  not  ready  to  ob- 
serve an  important  Begulation  of  the  Council  which  calls  for  a 
department  for  every  fifty  children  enrolled.  This  year  in  Spring- 
hill  there  were  354  pupils  in  three  departments,  and  over  an 
average  of  60  in  thirteen  others  The  old  building — the  one  used 
as  a  school  house  since  the  founding  of  the  town — should  not  be 
recognized  by  the  district  commissioners  as  U  fit  place  on  which  to 
spend  public  money.  Were  the  ratepayers  concerned  aware  of  the 
unsanitary  and  overcrowded  condition  they  would  demand  a  better 
building.  It  has  been  tolerated  thus  far  by  reason  of  the  superior 
accommodation  the  Main  and  Herritt  Road  schools  afford,  and  the 
very  creditable  way  in  which  this  town  has  in  the  past  supported 
its  schools. 

At  the  Joggins  Mines  234  pupils  were  registered  in  two  rooms. 
Here  the  trustees  have  been  very  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  an 
extra  department  at  their  command.  When  pressed  to  the  point 
their  submission  was  too  reluctant.  I  wish  I  could  report,  as 
in  Springhill,  that  there  was  a  laudable  effort  made  to  provide  for 
and  patronize  the  public  schools.  There  is  a  shocking  indifference 
about  attendance,  and  I  fear  that  there  are  in  this  community  too 
many  young  men  and  women  with  only  the  rudiments  of  an  educa- 
tion, if  they  even  possess  these. 

Attendance. 

The  total  registration  was  11,387,  and  the  grand  total  days*  at- 
tendance 1,295,347,  the  greatest  yet  in  the  history  of  these  counties. 
Cumberland's  increase  was  marked.  Colchester  showed  some  dim- 
inution owing  to  the  entire  suspension  of  the  iron  industry  in 
Acadia  Mines.  The  schools  there  shrank  to  three  departments. 
Happily  this  condition  of  affairs  has  changed.  The  mines  have  re- 
opened and  already  the  trustees  have  found  it  necessary  to  open 
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Another  department'  This  is  about  as  far  as  they  can  go  without 
building  a  new  bouse.  Formerly  there  were  six  departments  in  this 
town,  but  two  rooms  where  school  was  kept  have  completely  fallen 
into  disuse. 

Teachers. 

There  were  283  schools  in  session,  in  which  300  teachers  were 
engaged.  Only  35  of  these  were  male.  I  regret  it  too.  The  influ- 
ence of  a  G^ood  male  teacher  in  the  higher  grades  is  salutary.  The 
more  effective  administratiou  of  school  affairs,  respect  for  authority, 
obedience  and  courtesy,  I  note,  are  among  some  of  the  gains  made  by 
a  section  employing  competent  male  principals. 

In  Cumberland  fifty -six  per  cent,  of  the  teachei*s  were  graduates 
of  the  Normal  School.  Probably  this  percentage  is  greater  here 
than  in  apy  other  part  of  the  province. 

Salaries. 

With  all  the  industrial  activity  in  evidence  on  every  hand,  and 
the  increase  of  income  to  farmers,  miners  and  mechanics,  the  salaries 
of  teachers  j-how  no  improvement.  That  of  the  D  teachers  of  both 
sexes  is  much  less  than  last  year.  This  is  true  also  of  the  C  female 
teachers;  the  few  male  teachers  of  this  grade  received  a  slightly 
better  salary  than  last  year.  Taking  the  entire  division  the 
wages  of  the  6  female  teacher  show  no  increase ;  this  applies  also 
to  the  male  teachers  of  this  class.  The  academic  teachers,  of  whom 
there  are  seven  in  the  division,  have  gained  some  advantage. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  report  a  general  improvement.  The  low 
wage  is  operating  against  the  cause  of  education  and  lowering  the 
standard  previously  attained.  Experienced  competent  teachers  of 
good  professional  standing  will  soon  be  rare. 

I  believe  this  tendency  downward  in  the  scale  of  wages  can  be 
arrested  if  not  corrected  by  a  classification  of  schools  on  a  three-fold 
basis  "good,"  "fair,"  and*'  poor"  rank,  and  the  apportionment  of 
the  county  grant  according  to  the  place  of  merit  assigned.  Sections 
which  maintain  neat  school  rooms,  well-ordered  grounds  and  out- 
buildings, and  employ  with  some  discrimination  competent  teachers, 
should  be  encouraged  to  go  on  with  the  good  work.  Sections  which 
make  no  effort  to  improve  should  be  punished.  Instances  have 
come  under  my  observation  this  year  where  the  position  of  teacher 
was  put  up  to  auction  and  knocked  down  to  the  lowest  bidder.  In 
one  of  these  sections  a  trustee  was  appointed  on  account  of  his 
niggardly  reputation  and  his  supposed  ability  to  withstand  the 
importunings  of  District  Commissioners  and  Inspector  for  reforms. 
A  third-class  rating  of  a  section  which  practices  such  questionable 
frugality  would  give  a  most  salutary  result. 
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To  be  effective  a  merit  system  must  be  supported  by  fearless 
supervising  oflScera 

Children  Who  Did  Not  Attend  School. 

You  will  observe  that  the  number  of  pupils  between  5  and  15 
years  who  did  not  attend  school  last  year  was  less  than  formerly. 
This  augurs  well.  Of  course  there  are  always  numbers  of  pupils  ia 
every  county  who  on  account  of  delicate  health  and  tenaer  years 
cannot  walk  long  distances.  There  is  however,  an  element  in  these 
650  pupils,  that  needs  special  handling.  The  Compulsory  Attendance 
Act  was  adopted  by  the  great  majority  of  the  sections  in  the 
division,  but  in  no  one  instance  has  it  ever  been  put  into  force  in  a 
rural  section.    It  is  a  dead  letter. 

Amherst,  Springhill  and  Parrsboro  have  enforced  the  Act,  the 
first  named  town  with  much  success.  But  there  is  not  to  be  found 
in  every  section  a  man  so  indefatigable  in  carrying  out  the  Act'a 
designs  as  Principal  Lay.  By  a  census  taken  by  himself  yearly,  he 
knows  every  home  and  every  child,  and  when  the  latter  is  not  at 
school  a  truant  officer  is  soon  on  his  track.  There  are,  however, 
some  boys  in  every  town  and  county  who  need  more  than  the 
guardianship  of  a  truant  officer ;  they  need  a  home.  Many  parents 
are  ignorant  and  indifferent,  and  in  some  cases,  criminal ;  and  for 
this  reason  their  children  should  be  the  objects  of  the  province's 
greatest  care.  Could  a  home  and  school  be  maintained  conjointly 
by  the  municipalities  of  Cumberland,  Colchester  and  Pictou,it  would 
be  a  good  investment  mentally,  morally  and  at  last  financially. 
There  is  a  sufficient  number  of  this  class  in  the  three  counties  to 
warrant  the  founding  of  such  an  institution. 

School  Gardens. 

Four  teachers  of  this  division  participated  in  the  Agricultural 
Grant.  In  Masstown  and  Bass  River  where  two  of  these  teachers 
were  engaged  small  areas  in  connection  with  school  grounds  were 
set  apart  for  floriculture.  At  the  Joggins  Mines  where  a  grant  is 
given  the  school  grounds  are  not  enclosed.  At  Great  Village 
the  school  yard  was  in  the  same  state. 

The  bestowal  of  this  grant  it  appears  to  me  should  be  as  much 
hedged  about  as  the  High  School  grant  is  to  those  sections  employ- 
ing* teachers  of  Academic  rank.  Its  payment  at  least  should  depend 
on  the  condition  in  which  school  premises  are  kept  and  the  area — 
at  least  ten  square  rods — devoted  to  horticulture.  If  boards  of 
trustees  cannot  fulfil  these  conditions  they  should  not  at  the  public 
expense  enjoy  the  services  of  this  class  of  teachers. 

While  touching  this  subject,  I  may  name  two  teachers  who  pre- 
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eminently    were  entitled   on  aocount  of  their  good  works  to  the 
superior  grant,  did  their  standing  admit  it. 

Principal  Lay  has  marie  the  grounds  of  Amherst  Academy  a 
beauty  spot  by  trees,  shrubbery  tfnd  flowers.  Principal  Magee  of 
the*Parrsboro  High  School,  has  by  a  series  of  lectures  on  horticul- 
ture, poultry  and  kindred  subjects,  placed  the  farmers  in  the 
southern  part  of  Cumberland  ninder  obligations  to  him.  They  have 
moreover  in  their  private  gardens  demonstrated  to  their  pupils  that 
they  practice  what  they  preach. 

Libraries. 

Eleven  sections  reported  libraries  containing  951  volumes  valued 
at  $776.  The  greater  number  of  these  volumes  is  to  be  found  in 
Amherst  and  Parrsboro,  where  it  has  become  a  custom  to  add  a  few 
books  every  year. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  school  house  should  be  to  furnish  a 
library.  So  far,  no  section  in  this  division  has  yet  made  an  appro- 
priation for  this  purpose. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  which  is  to  be  held 
soon,  the  subject  will  be  much  canvassed  by  the  leading  teachers  of 
the  division.  A  strong  effort  will  be  made  to  co-ordinate  the  work 
of  the  library  with  the  school.  Before  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  taxpayers  in  June  next,  I  shall  address  a  circular  to  every 
board  of  trustees  asking  their  co-operation, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Inglis  C.  Craig. 

To  A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.  D., 

Swperintendent  of  Education. 
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Statistics   of  Sections  without    School   during   tiie   School 

Year  ended  July,  1902. 


G.  CREIGHTON.  Inspector. 
DISTRICT— WEST  HALIFAX. 

* 

No.  9,  Peggy's  Cove,  coast  rugged.  21  familiea  and  20  children. 
School  house  fair.  Without  school  1  year.  Cause — Section  weak. 
School  open  in  alternate  years.    . 

No.  22,  Terrence  Bay,  coast  rugged,  56  families  and  72  children. 
School  house  poor.  Without  school  1  year.  Cause — Lack  of 
interest,  due  partly  to  illiteracy. 

No.  25,  Harrietsfield,  6x2  miles,  rugged,  valuation  S7,000.  16 
families  and  13  children.  School  house  fair.  Without  school  4 
years  Cause — Indifference.  School  will  be  conducted  during 
1902-3. 

No.  — ,  Marroon  Hill,  1  x  J  mile,  moderately  fertile,  valuation 
$2,250.  6  families  and  7  children.  Cause — Inability  to  secure  a 
teacher. 

No.  51,  Lake  Loon.  1x1  mile,  soil  poor,  valuation  $1,000.  14 
families  and  23  children.  School  house  poor.  Without  school  5 
years.     Cause — Impossible  to  secure  teacher.     Colored  population. 

4 

No.  52 J,  New  Road,  2x1  miles,  soil  poor,  valuation  $2,000.  30 
families  and  50  children.  School  house  good.  Without  school  2 
years.     Cause — Difficult  to  obtain  teacher. 

EAST  HALIFAX. 

No.  8,  Upper  Lakeville,  2x1  miles,  soil  fair,  valuation  $2,500. 
9  families  and  3  children.  School  house  fair.  Cause — Small 
number  of  children. 

No.  21,  Mushaboon,  fishing  district,  valuation  $2,500.  22  fami- 
lies and  42  children.     School  house,  none. 
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No.  22,  Sheet  Harbor  Road,  soil  fair,  valuation  SI, 900.  9  families 
and  14  children.  Cause — Difficulty  in  supporting  school  on  account 
of  small  resources  of  section. 

Na  26,  Sober  Island,  coast  rocky,  valuation  $5,460,  34  families 
and  40  children.  School  house  fair.  Cause — In  consequence  of  the 
division  of  section,  building  was  removed  to  more  central  site. 
School  will  be  open  during  next  school  year. 


H.  H.  Macintosh,  inspector. 

LUNENBURG, 

No.  63,  Cnss  Island,  rugged  and  rocky,  valuation  S2,495.  5 
families.  School  bouse  fair.  Without  school  1  year.  Cause — small 
number  of  children.     Has  maintained  school  regularly  in  the  past. 

CHESTER. 

No.  9,  Germantown,  5x1  miles,  barren  and  rocky,  valuation 
$2,925.  7  families  and  10  children.  School  house  poor.  Without 
school  1  year.     Causer-Unable  to  secure  teacher. 

No.  5,  Windsor  Road.  School  house  burned  (on  day  of  opening, 
I  think).     No  statistics  from  this  section. 

NORTH  QUEENS.    ' 

No.  8,  Devonshire,  4x2  miles,  soil  fair,  valuation  $8,520.  10 
families  and  15  children.  School  house  poor.  Without  school 
1  year.     Cause — Carelessness  in  securing  a  teacher. 


JAMES  H.  MUNRO,  Inspector. 

YARMOUTH. 

No.  34,  Greenville,  IJ  x  J  mile«*,  rough,  but  cultivated  to  some 
extent,  valuation  $4,800.  22  families  and  40  children.  School 
house  good.  Without  school  1  year.  Cause— Indifference  and  con- 
tentions among  the  ratepayers.     Will  have  a  school  next  year. 

ARGYLE. 

No.  10,  North  Belleville,  IJ  x  J  miles,  soil  good,  but  rocky,  valua- 
tion $7,825.  20  families  and  40  children.  School  house  superior. 
Without  school  8  years  Cause — In  March,  1899,  th(j  School  Com- 
missioners cut  a  slice  off  the  southern  end  of  the  section  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  new  section — Middle  Belleville ;  since  then 
the  ratepayers  have  refused  to  run  a  school,  alleging  that  they  have 
been  so  weakened  financially  that  they  cannot  support  a  school. 
The  people  are  French,  occupations  fishermen,  mechanics  and 
traders. 
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No.  10^,  South  Belleville,  2  x  ^  miles,  rocky,  some  small  fielda 
well  cultivated,  valuation  S6,470.  25  families  and  50  children. 
School  house  superior.  Without  school  3  years.  At  the  date  giveo 
above,  the  Commissioners  cut  a  piece  off  the  north  end  of  the  sec- 
tion which  with  the  slice  from  N.  Belleville,  niakes  the  entire  sec- 
tion now  known  as  Middle  Belleville.  Ever  since,  the  people  have 
refused  to  provide  a  school. 

No.  34,  Morris  Island,  4x1  miles,  rocky,  and  much  swamp^ 
patches  cultivated,  valuation  So,000.  40  families  and  60  children. 
School  house  none.  Without  school.  Never  had  one.  Cause — 
Island  without  roads,  and  the  houses  far  apart.  The  ratepayers 
are  now  building  a  school  house. 

SHELBURNE. 

No.  23,  McNutt's  Island,  3  x  1^  miles,  rocky  and  hojgy,  fishing^ 
the  main  industry,  valuation  $2,864.  8  families  and  12  children. 
School  house,  none.  Without  schbol.  Never  had  one.  Houses  far 
apart,  roads  bad,  means  limited.     A  school  house  will  soon  be  built. 


L.  S.  MORSE,  M.  A.,  Inspector. 
ANNAPOLIS  EAST. 

No  33,  Torbrook  East,  IJ  x  1  miles,  mountain  settlement,  valua- 
tion $1,100.  13  families  and  3  children.  School  house  fair  condi- 
tion. Without  school  4  years.  Cause — Small  number  of  pupils 
who  attend  school  in  adjoining  sections. 

No.  46,  Roxbury,  1x1  mile,  mountain  settlement,  valuation 
$4,000.  4  families  and  1  child.  School  house  good.  Without 
school  5  years.     Cause — Small  number  of  pupils. 

No.  57,  Stoddart,  4x2  miles,  chiefly  wilderness,  valuation  $4,000. 
5  families  and  6  children.  School  house  fair.  Without  school  tO 
years.  Cause — Small  number  of  pupils.  Intend  to  establish  school 
next  year. 

ANNAPOLIS,  WEST. 

No.  6,  Fundy,  5x2  miles,  soil  very  pocr,  valuation  $1,200.  9 
families  and  12  children.  School  house  being  built.  Without 
school  11  years.  Cause — Poverty  and  indifference.  Negro  settle- 
ment.   Hope  to  open  school  next  year. 
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No.  31,  Birchtown,  3x2  miles,  soil  very  poor,  valuation  $1,200. 
5  families  and  3  children.  No  school  house.  Without  school  15 
years.     Cause — Poverty  and  small  number  of  children. 

No.  41,  Spring  Hill,  5x3  miles,  chiefly  wilderness,  valuation 
$1,900.  6  families  and  5  children.  School  house  fairly  good. 
Without  school  1  year.  Cause — Poverty  and  small  number  of 
children. 

No.  45,  Beaconsfield,  3x2  miles,  soil  fairly  good,  valuation  $14,000. 
11  families  and  15  children.  No  school  house.  Never  had  school. 
Cause — Pupils  attend  school  in  adjoining  section. 

No.  47,  Lake  Munro,  4x4  miles,  wilderness,  valuation  $2,100.  7 
families  and  5  children.  School  house  fair.  Without  school  1  year. 
Cause — Poverty  and  small  number  of  children. 

DIGBY. 

No.  22,  Sissiboo  Falls,  4x2  miles,  chiefly  wilderness,  valuation 
$4,000.  10  families  and  12  children.  No  school  house.  Without 
school  23  years.  Cause — Indifference.  Money  has  been  voted  for 
school  house. 


COLIN  W.  ROSCOE,  M.  A.,  Inspector.      * 

EAST  HANTS. 

No.  53,  Glencoe,  2^  x  2^  miles,  soil  poor,  timber  land,  valuation 
$2,500.  2  families  and  8  children.  School  house,  none.  Without 
school  9  years.  Cause — Small  number  of  children.  No  immediate 
remedy  can  be  applied. 

* 

No.  56,  Manganese  Mines,  1x1  mile,  mineral  land,  valuation 
$2,000.  1  family  and  1  child.  School  house  fair.  Without  school 
6  years.  Cause — School  not  needed.  Can,  and  probably  will  be 
attached  to  adjoining  section. 

No.  57,  Bawdon  Gold  Mines,  1x1  mile,  mineral  land,  valuation 
$2,000.  3  families  and  3  children.  School  house  fair.  Without 
tKihool  9  years.  Cause — School  not  needed.  Will  probably  be 
attached  to  Pleasant  Valley  section. 

WEST  HANTS. 

No.  34.  Stillwater,  2x1  miles,  timber  land,  valuation  $1,000.  3 
families  and  1  child.  School  house,  none.  Without  school  7  years. 
Cause — School  not  possible.     No  remedy  possible. 

No.  40,  Lakelands,  3^  x  3  miles,  poor  land,  valuation  $3,000.  '9 
families  and  10  children.  School  house  poor.  Without  school  8 
years.  Cause — Small  number  of  children.  Section  can  be  attached 
for  a  time  to  Ardoise  and  Hillsdale  sections. 
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No.  43,  Crystal  Wave,  3  x  2^  miles,  fair  land,  valuation  $3,000. 
5  families  and  5  children.  School  house,  none.  Without  school  14 
years.  Cause — Not  able  to  build  or  sustain  a  school.  By  provid- 
ing a  means  of  transport  the  children  can  be  sent  to  other  schools. 

KINGS. 

No.  27,  Black  Rock  Mountain,  2x1  miles,  poor  land,  valuation- 
$2,000.  5  families  and  5  children.  School  house  poor.  Without 
school  9  years.  Cause — Small  number  of  children.  Can  send  to 
other  schools  and  may  be  attached. 

No.  94,  Mountain  Home,  3x3  miles,  mountain  land,  valuation 
$2,000.  5  families  and  3  children.  School  house  very  poor.  With- 
out school  6  years.  Cause — Too  few  children.  Nothing  can  be^ 
done   now. 

No.  97,  Long  Beach,  1x1  mile,  mountain  land,  valuation  $500. 
3  families  and  2  children.  School  house  none.  Without  school  14 
years.  Cause — Too  few  children.  Will  probably  be  attached  to 
Baxter's  Harbor  Mt.  section.        ' 

No.  105,  E.  Pereau  Mt.,  3^  x  1  miles,  mountain  land,  valuation 
$1,000.  *  12  families  and  15  children.  School  house  poor.  Without 
school  14  years.  Cause — Not  interested.  Some  send  to  other 
schools  Will  try  to  break  up  section  when  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners meets. 

No.  107,  Dalhousie  Road,  3x3  miles,  woodland,  valuation  $1,000. 
3  families  and  4  children.  School  house  poor.  Without  school  2 
years.  ,  Cause — Small  number  of  children.  Nothing  can  be  dona 
to  remedy  matters  here. 

No.  47,  Baxter's  Harbor,  3x3  miles,  mountain  land,  valuation 
$2,000.  1 5  families  and  20  children.  School  house  fair  Without 
school  1  year.     Cause — Carelessness.     School  open  for  1902-3. 

No.  87,  North  River,  4x2  miles,  fair  land,  valuation  $5  000.  10" 
families  and  16  children.  School  house  poor.  Without  school  1 
year.     Cause — Careleaness     School  open  for  1902-3. 

The  most  of  these  are  disorganized  sections  and  the  Boards  are 
inclining  to  the  plan  of  attaching  them  tu  other  sections.  In  most 
of  them  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  better  condition  of  things  except 
through  the  amalgamation  plnn. 
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A.  G.  MACDONALD,  M.  A.,  Inspector. 

ANTIGONISH. 

No.  14,  Dunmaglass,  3x2  miles,  soil  good;  valuation  $4,000.  15 
families  and  eight  children.  School  house  fair.  Without  school  2 
yeara  Cause — Salary  offered  too  small.  Consolidation  with  neigh- 
boring school  desirable. 

No.  15,  Brown's  Mountain,  3x2  miles,  very  elevated,  valuation 
$3,000.  10  families  and  8  children.  School  house  fair.  Without 
school  1  year.  Cause — Cjuld  not  get  teacher  for  salary  offered. 
Isolated  and  remote  from  other  schools. 

No.  16,  Maple  Ridge,  4x2  miles,  very  elevated,  valuation  $5,000. 
18  families  and  10  children.  School  house  poor.  Without  school 
2  years.  Cause — Could  not  get  teacher  for  salary  offered.  Provi- 
sional D  teacher  might  accept  salary  offered. 

No.  19,  William's  Point,  2x2  miles,  good  land,  valuation  $9,500. 
16  families  and  4  children.  School  house  fairly  good  Without 
school  3  years.  Cause — Pupils  attending  town  schools.  Consolida- 
tion with  town  schools  desirable. 

No.  49,  Lower  West  River,  3x2  miles,  good  land,  valuation 
$9,000.  11  families  and  3  children.  School  house  fairly  good. 
Without  school  2  years.  Cause — Fewness  of  pupils.  Consolidation 
with  town  schools  desirable. 

No.  53,  Stewart's  Mills,  4  x  1 J  miles,  hilly,  but  land  fairly  good,, 
valuation  $5,800.  10  families  and  7  children.  School  house  poor. 
Without  school  4  years.  Cause — Salary  offered  too  small.  Might 
be  attached  to  Cross  Roads,  Ohio,  school. 

No.  56,  Upper  Brierly  Brook,  3x2  miles,  soil  good,  valuation 
$10^000.  15  families  and  5  children.  School  house  fair.  Without 
school  1  year.  Cause — Fewness  of  pupils.  Other  schools  available 
to  children. 

No.  59,  Pinedale,  3x2  miles,  soil  fairly  good,  valuation  $5,0001 
12  families  and  two  children.  School  house  fair.  Without  school 
1  year.     Cause — Fewness  of  pupils.     Remote  from  other  schools. 

No.  62,  Upper  N.  Grant,  2^  x  2  miles,  soil  good,  valuation  $7,500» 
9  families  and  4  children.  School  house  fair.  Without  school  7  years.. 
Cause — Fewness  of  pupils  and  indifference.  Consolidation,  or  in- 
cluded in  neighboring  section,  suggested. 

No.  64,  Big  Marsh,  3x2  miles,  soil  good,  valuation  $14,000,  20 
families  and  1 1  children.  School  house  fair.  Without  school  3  yeara 
Cause — Salary  offered  too  small.     Some  new  legislation  required. 
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Na  72,  Copperlake,  a  new  section  formed  last  year.  A  new  school 
house  in  the  course  of  erection.  Prepared  to  operate  school  next 
year. 

No.  82,  College  Grant,  3x1^  miles,  soil  fairly  good,  valuation 
95.000.  16  families  and  7  children.  School  house  fair.  Without 
school  3  years.  Cause — Fewness  of  pupils,  and  smallness  of  salary. 
Possible  absorption  by  neighboring  section. 

No.  83',  Greendale,  4x3  miles,  rocky  and  sparsely  settled,  valua- 
tion $5,000.  16  families  and  4  children.  School  house  fair. 
Without  school  3  years.  Cause — Fewness  of  pupils.  To  be  sup- 
plied from  Prov.  D  class. 

GUYSBORO. 

No.  2,  Riverside,  3x1^  miles,  soil  fairly  good.  Failed  in  get- 
ting a  teacher  for  salary  offered. 

No.  5,  W.  Roman  Valley,  4x1  miles,  rocky,  but  good  land.  Too 
weak  in  pupils,  only  3  or  4. 

No.  6,  Glencoe,  4x2  miles,  quite  elevated,  good  land,  valuation 
$4,000.  12  families  and  8  children.  School  house  poor.  Without 
achool  1  year.     Cause — Could  not  get  a  teacher  for  salary  offered. 

No.  11,  Ogden,  3x2  miles,  generally  good  land.  Did  not  apply 
in  time  for  a  teacher.  Trustees  to  blame,  always  maintained  a 
school  till  last  year. 

No.  17,  Half  Island  Cove.  School  house  destroyed  by  fire  to- 
wards end  of  last  school  year.     Engaged  in  rebuilding. 

No.  29,  Birchtown,  4x1  miles,  rocky  and  poor  soil.  Very  few 
children.     Inhabitants  all  colored  and  generally  very  poor. 

No.  32,  St.  Francis  Harbor.  Failed  in  getting  a  teacher  for  salary 
offered.  A  fairly  strong  section,  which,  but  for  disappointment, 
would  have  a  school. 

No.  33,  S.  Merland,  4x1  miles,  elevated,  soil  rocky,  valuation 
S3,446.  13  families  and  6  children.  School  house  fair.  Without 
school  8  years.  Cause — Fewness  of  pupils  and  poverty.  Isolated 
position. 

No.  47,  Seal  Harbor.  School  closed  for  one  year  only.  Cause- 
Could  not  get  a  teacher  for  salary  offered. 

No.  62,  Larry's  River,  W.  Closed  because  they  would  not  em- 
ploy teachers  till  after  the  berryir.g  season,  and  could  not  get  one 
then. 


h.' 
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No.  63,  Larry's  River,  E.  Cloaed  because  they  would  not  em- 
ploy teachers  till  after  the  berrying  season,  and  could  not  get  one 
then. 

No.  65,  Fisherman's  Harbor,  1^  x  1  miles,  poor  and  barren  soil, 
valuation  $2,386.     17  families  and  18  children.     School  house  fair. 
Without  school  4  years.     Cause — Poverty  and  Indifference.     Suc- 
rceeded  in  getting  school  started  for  next  year. 

ST.  MARY. 

No.  12,  Greenfield,  2^  x  1^  miles,  generally  poor  and  hard  land* 
Only  three  or  four  children  in  section,  who  make  use  of  neighbor- 
ing schools. 


o 


No.  26,  Goshen.     Engaged  in  building  a  fine  new  school  house 
and  prepared  to  operate  school  next  year. 

No.  30,  Spanish  Ship  Bay.     A  new  section  formed  last  year. 
Building  a  school  house  which  will  be  used  next  year. 


JOHN  McKINNON,  Inspector. 

SOUTH  INVERNESS. 

No.  57,  Valley  Mills,  3x1  miles,  soil  good,  valuation  $7,200.  14 
families  and  18  children.  School  house  fair.  Without  school  2 
years.     Cause — Failed  to  assess  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  teacher. 

No.  52^,  McPherson's  Brook,  3  x  1^  miles,  soil  good,  valuation 
$0,300.  10  families  and  6  children.  School  house  fair.  Without 
school  2  years.  Cause — Failed  to '  assess  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay 
teacher. 

No.  11,  Little  Mabou,  3x1^  miles,  soil  good,  valuation  $6,300.  15 
families  and  20  children.  School  house  fair.  Without  school  2 
years.     Cause — Failed  to  assess  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  teacher. 

No.  29,  Mull  River,  3^  x  2  miles,  soil  good,  valuation  $10,000. 
14  families  and  10  children.  School  house  fair.  Without  school 
2  years.  Cause — Failed  to  vote  a  sufficient  sum  to  support  a 
school. 

No.  66,  Big  Harbor  Island,  2x1  miles,  soil  good,  valuation  $4,210. 
5  families  and  8  children.  School  house  poor.  Without  school  3 
years.  •  Cause — Failed  to  vote  a  sufficient  sum  to  support  a  school. 
This  section  being  an  island  cannot  be  enlarged. 
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No.  28,  Little  Narrows,  3x1  miles,  soil  good,  valuation  $4,200.  8 
families  and  8  children.  School  house  poor.  Without  school  3 
years.  Cause — Failed  to  vote  a  sufficient  sum  to  support  a  school. 
Half  the  pupils  attend  other  schools 

No.  25^,  Church,  2^  x  2  miles,  soil  good,  valuation  $4,600.  10 
families  and  10  children.  School  house  poor.  Without  school  2 
years.     Cause — Failed  to  vote  a  sufficient  sum  to  support  a  school.  • 

No.  65,  Sky  Mount,  3x2  miles,  soil  fair,  valuation  $3,100.  13 
families  and  15  children.  School  house  poor.  Without  school  1  year. 
Cause — Failed  to  secure  teacher  owing  to  small  salary  offered. 

No.  68,  Seal  Cove,  3x2  miles,  soil  good,  valuation  $6,200.  15 
families  and  22  children.  School  house  fair.  Without  school  1  year. 
Cause — Failed  to  secure  teacher  owing  to  small  salary  offered. 

No.  41,  Ro«s  Mills,  3x2  miles,  soil  good,  valuation  $',500.  16 
families  and  20  children.  School  house  fair.  Without  school  1 
year.  Cause — Failed  to  secure  teacher  owing  to  small  salary 
offered. 

No.  36,  Stewartdale,  3x2  miles,  soil  good,  valuation  $5,800.  14 
families  and  12  children.  School  house  fair.  Without  school  1 
year.  Cause — Failed  to  secure  teadher  owing  to  small  salary 
offered. 

No.  48  Big  Brook.  3x2  miles,  soil  good,  valuation  $4,700.  12 
families  and  12  children.  School  house  poor.  Without  school  1 
year.  Cause — Failed  to  secure  teacher  owing  to  small  salary 
offered. 

No.  60,  River  Denny  Road,  3x2  miles,  soil  poor,  valuation  $3  000. 
13  families  and  14  children.     School    house  poor.     Without  schoo 

I  year.  Cause — Failed  to  secure  teacher  owing  to  small  salary 
offered. 

NORTH  INVERNESS. 

No.  26,  Upper  L.  Ainslie,  2J  x  1  miles,  soil  fair,  valuation  $2,800. 

II  families  and  12  children.  School  house  poor.  Without  school  2 
years.  Cause — Failed  to  secure  teacher  owing  to  small  salary 
offered. 

SOUTH  INVERNESS. 

No.  50,  Gillis,  2x1  miles,  soil  good,  valuation  $5,200.  12  families 
and  6  children.  School  house  fair.  Without  school  1  year. .  Cause 
— Failed  to  secure  teacher  owing  to  small  salary  offered. 
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No.  54,  Alba,  3x1^  miles,  soil  good,  valuation  $4,800.  10  families 
and  14  children.  School  house  fair.  Without  school  1  year.  Cause 
— Failed  to  secure  teacher  owing  to  small  salary  offered. 

No.  31^,  Judson,  3x2  miles,  soil  good,  valuation  $5,000.  12  fami- 
lies and  13  children.  School  house  poor.  Without  school  1  year. 
Cause — Failed  to  secure  teacher  owing  to  small  salary  offered. 

VICTORIA. 

No.  81,  Black  Rock,  2j^  x  1  miles,  soil  good,  valuation  $5,200.  15- 
families  anii  17  children.  School  house  fait.  Without  school  1 
year.     Cause— Failed  to  secure  teacher  fgr  salary  offered. 

No.  78,  Kempt  Head,  2^  x  1  miles,  soil  good,  valuation  $6,400. 
12  fttmilies  and  11  children.  School  house  fair.  Without  school  2 
years.  Cause — Failed  to  secure  teacher  for  salary  offered.  Should 
be  joined  to  Upper  Kempt  Head. 

No.  45,  Island  Point,  3x2  miles,  soil  good,  valuation  $7,200. 
16  families  and  18  children.  School  house  fair.  Without  school  1 
year.     Cause — Failed  to  secure  teacher  for  salary  offered. 

No.  24,  Bucklaw,  3  x  ]  miles,  soil  fair,  valuation  $4,200.  15  fami- 
lies and  17  children.  School  house  poor.  Without  school  1  year. 
Cause — Failed  to  secure  teacher  for  salary  offered. 

No.  88,  Dingwall,  3x2  miles,  soil  poor,  valuation  $6,800.  18 
families  and  20  children.  Without  school  8  vears.  Cause — Build- 
ing  a  new  school  house. 

No.  32,  McKinnon's  Harbor,  6x2  miles,  soil  very  good,  valuation 
$8,200.  30  families  and  60  children.  School  house  poor.  Without 
school  1  year.  Cause — Disaojreement  by  trustees  and  ratepayers 
on  subject  of  dividing  section. 

No.  62,  Wreck  Cove,  3  x  1  mi'es,  soil  poor,  valuation  $3,100. 
12  families  and  15  children.  School  house  poor.  Without  school  1 
year.     Catjse — Failed  to  vote  sufficient  fnnds 

No.  88,  Garry,  2x1  miles  soil  poor,  valuation  $2,800.  8  families^ 
and  10  children.  School  house  fair.  Without  school  1  year. 
Cause — Failed  to  vote  sufficient  funds. 

No.  30,  Cain's  Mountain,  2^  x  2  miles,  soil  poor,  valuation  $3,100. 
12  families  and  7  children.  School  house  fair.  Without  school  1 
year.     Cause — Failed  to  vote  sufficient  funds. 


/ 
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No.  47,  Big  Hill,  3x2  miles,  soil  poor,  valuation  $4,600.  18 
familiesand  20  children.  School  house  fair.  Without  school  1 
year.     Cause — Failed  to  vote  sufficient  funds. 

No.  52^,  South  Gut.  2^  x  1  miles,  soil  good,  valuation  $3,200. 
11  families  and  10  children.  School  house  poor.  Without  school  2 
years.     Cause — Small  weak  section. 

No.  9,  Big  Glen,  2J  x  IJ  miles,  soil  good,  valuation  $4,400.  13 
families  and  12  children.  School  house  poor.  Without  school  2 
years.     Cause — Refused  to  vote  sufficient  funds. 

No.  76,  Bay  Road  Valley,  2J  x  1  miles,  soil  poor,  valuation 
$3,800.  12  families  and  12  children.  School  house  poor.  Without 
school  2  years.  Cause — Weak  section.  Should  be  divided  and 
attached  to  adjoining  sections. 


E.  L.  ARMSTRONG,  Ikspector. 

NORTH  PICTOU. 

No,  7,  Poplar  Hill,  4x1  miles,  soil  fair  to  good,  valuation  $8,000. 
18  families  and  15  children.  School  house  new.  Without 
school  2  years.  Cause — Could  not  afford  to  furnish  school  house. 
School  house  has  been  furnished  and  teacher  engaged  for  1902-3. 

SOUTH  PICTOU. 

No.  23,  Rocky  Mountain,  4^  x  2  miles,  soil  good,  valuation  $5,000. 
17  families  and  30  children.  No  building,  school  house  condemned 
last  year.  Without  school  1  year.  Cause-^Disagreement  of  long 
standing.  If  the  people  would  come  to  some  agreement  about  a 
site  for  a  school  house,  work  would  be  resumed  at  once. 

No.  31,  Brookville,  3J  x  1  miles,  soil  good,  valuation  $9,000.  10 
families  and  6  children.  School  house  fair.  Without  school  1  year. 
Cause — Not  enough  children.  Section  should  be  annexed  to  adjoin- 
ing ones. 

No.  72,  Mount  Adam,  3x2  miles,  soil  poor.  10  families  and  3 
children.  No  school  house.  Without  school  several  years.  Cause 
— All  interest  in  school  lost.  There  is  no  apparent  prospect  of  a 
Bchool  in  this  section,  as  the  place  is  becoming  depopulated. 

No.  73,  Green's  Brook,  3  miles,  soil  poor.  2  children.  School 
house  fair.  Without  school  6  years.  Cause — No  pupils.  Pupils 
Attend  other  sections. 
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SOUTH  COLCHESTER. 

No.  19,  Upper  Kemptown,  soil  poor,  valuation  S2,800.  5 
children.  School  house  fair.  Without  school  2  years.  Cause — 
People  too  poor  to  support  school. 


INGLIS  C.  CRAIG,  M.  A,  Inspector. 

CUMBERLAND. 

No.  25,  Wallace  Bridge,  2  x  J  miles,  soil  good,  valuation  $16,000, 
35  families  and  40  children.  School  house  condemned.  Without 
school  1  year.  Cause — Preponderating  influence  of  those  families 
having  no  children  to  send  to  school.  Should  consolidate  with  con- 
tiguous section. 

No.  47,  Lower  River  Hebert,  3  x  2J  miles,  dyke  and  woodland, 
valuation  $18,000.  15  families  and  30  children.  School  house  poor. 
Without  school  6  years.  Cause — Sparsely  populated  until  recently. 
Opening  of  coal  mines  in  this  section  has  brought  a  number  of  fam- 
ilies into  it,  so  there  will  be  school  next  year. 

No.  113,  Greenville  Station,  2x2  miles,  intervale  and  barren' 
valuation  $5,500.  10  families  and  12  children.  No  school  house* 
Without  school  1  year.     Cause — No  school  room. 

PARRSBORO. 

No.  22,  Eatonville,  2  miles,  forest,  valuation  $13,000.  School 
house  no  longer  lit  for  U83.  W^ithout  school  7  years.  Cause — 
Operators  of  lumber  mill  not  residents  of  place. 

STIRUNG. 

No.  15,  Moore  8  Mills,  2  x  1^  miles,  rocky,  valuation  $6,300.  14 
fa,milies  and  2  children.  Schpol  house  fair.  Without  school  7 
years.     Cause — Not  enough  children  to  warrant  an  expenditure. 

WEST  COLCHESTER. 

No.  24,  East  Mines,  IJ  x  IJ  miles,  rough  and  rocky,  valuation 
$5,000.  7  families  and  3  children.  School  house  no  longer  fit  for 
use.  Without  school  2  years  Cause — Population  being  miners  left 
when  work  ceased  at  Acadia  Mines  Section  should  I  e  divided  and 
con«<olidate'i  with  East  and  Wc.>t  Folly  Mountain  schools. 

No.  32,  Graham ville,  3  x  IJ  miles,  mostly  woodland,  valuation 
$4,500.  10  families  and  12  children.  School  house  new.  Without 
school  1  year.     Cause — Indifference. 


RICHMOND  AND  CAPE  BRETON. 
(Inspector's  Reports  not  received). 
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APPENDIX     E. 


EEFOBT  OF  THE  BOABD  OF  8GI00L  GOMUSSIOIIEBS 


OF    THE 


YEAR    ENDED      -       -       -      July    31st,    1902. 


(I.) 

CHAIRMAN'S     REPORT. 


Halifax,  N.  S.,  Oct.  27th,  1902. 
To  A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  Ll.D.,  F.RS.C. 

Superintendent  of  Educationy  Province  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Sir — I  have  the    honor  to   submit  for   the  information  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction,  the  thirtv-seventh  annual  report  of 
the  Board  of  School   Commissioners  for  the  City  of  Halifax,  to- 
gether with  the  report  of  the  Supervisor  of  Schools  and  the  Secre-^ 
tary*s  financial  statement  to  April  30th,  1902. 

Expenditure. 

The  estimated  expenditure  for  the, year  was  §114,100.00,  which 
included  $800.00  set  aside  for  insurance  premiums.  The  actual 
expenditure  for  the  year  amounted  to  $114,389.72,  which  does  not 
include  the  amount  for  insurance  already  referred  to.  The  state- 
ments herewith  submitted  will  show  in  detail  the  expenditure  of 
each  service. 

The  Commissioners  have  used  every  effort  to  keep  the  expendi- 
ture within  the  appropriation  and  as  low  as  possible  without 
impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  services.  ^^  hile  the  amount  expend- 
ed annually  by  the  Board  would  seem  to  the  ratepayer  a  large  sura, 
yet,  after  careful  study  of  all  expenditures,  which  are  most  rigidly 
scrutinized  by  the  Commissioners  and  the  Board's  officers,  any 
reduction  would  seem  impossible.  The  annual  increases  required 
by  law  for  teachers  must  be  allowed,  and  oftentimes  these  increases 
go  to  teachers  of  no  particular  merit,  which  prevents  the  Board 
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'  dealing  on  a  more  libera)  basia  with  those  teachers  whose  educa- 
tional acquirements  and  success  in  teaching  entitle  them  to  higher 
salaries  than  they  are  now  receiving.  Unfortunately,  as  is  known, 
no  provision  is  made  for  pensions  or  retiring  allowances  which 
would  enable  teachers  to  retire.  Consequently  the  Board  is  not  in 
a  position  to  dispense  with  the' services  of  those  who  have  been 
faithful  teachers  tor  a  long  period,  but,  who  have  now  reached  an 
age  to  be  considered  by  some  as  too  old  to  successfully  instruct  the 
scholars  of  the  present  day.  I  would  strongly  recommend  to  the 
incoming  Board  the  desirability  of  considering  the  possibility  of 
placing  themselves  in  a  position  to  retire  teachers  whose  usefulness 
is  becoming  impaired  by  long  service. 

College  Street  School. 

The  arrangements  made  with  the  ladies  of  the  Convent  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  for  the  moving  and  enlarging  of  Summer  vStr.  et 
School  were  carried  out,  and  the  building  completed  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  Board.  The  new  school  house  was  formally 
opened  in  February  last,  and  re-named  College  Street  School. 

The  enlarged  building,  in  addition  to  the  increased  number  of 
airy  and  well-lighted  class  rooms,  contains  a  very  commodious 
assembly  hall,  and  is  without  doubt,  one  of  the  best  and  most  com- 
fortable school  houses  in  the  city,  being  up-to-date  in  every 
respect  particularly  as  regards  the  heating  and  ventilation. 

The  enlargement  of  this  school  was  accomplished  none  too  soon 
as  the  increase  of  residents  in  the  south-western  portion  of  the  city 
has  already  made  it  necessary  to  open  in  this  school  an  additional 
department. 

Manual  Training  School. 

As  outlined  in  the  last  annual  report,  the  Board  had  under  con- 
struction a  new  building  to  be  devoted  to  Manual  Training  and 
Domestic  Science.  This  building  was  completed  in  June  last,  but 
occupation  was  delayed  until  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  Septem- 
ber. The  formal  opening  ceremonies  by  the  Board  took  place  on 
Oct.  17th. 

The  building  meets  with  the  entire  expectations  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  is  claimed  by  educationists  from  abroad,  who  have 
seen  it,  to  be  the  best  in  the  Dominion  devoted  exclusively  to  that 
science.  Since  the  opening  of  the  new  building  the  interest  in  the 
work  has  been  well  sustained  among  the  pupils,  while  outside 
interest  has  greatly  increased,  owing  to  the  growing  conviction  that 
our  schools  have  been  devoting  too  much  time  in  the  past  to  men- 
tal training  on  subjects  for  which  the  scholars  had  no  aptitude,  and 
without  any  preparation  for  technical  skill  of  the  manual  sciences 
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which  would  afford  them  tihe  means  of  livelihood  in  after  years  and 
in  keeping  ,with  the  active  industrial  age  which  tends  so  much 
toward  the  development  of  our  country. 

Beech  Street  School. 

The  removal  of  so  many  residents  frcm  the  centre  of  the  city  to- 
the  western  suburbs  has  caused  the  over-crowding  of  some  schools 
in  that  district,  and  for  some  time  the  Board  has  been  obli^^ed  to 
lease  a  hall  off  Windsor  street,  to  take  care  of  the  overflow. 

The  school  house  on  Beech  street  has  been  found  altogether  in- 
adequate, having  only  three  small  rooms;  besides,  the  condition  of 
the  building  has  been  found  unsafe  and  unhealthy.  Consequently^ 
the  Board  decided  on  the  necessity  of  immediately  erecting  a  suit- 
able building  to  take  care  of  the  scholars  attending  Beech  Street 
and  Aberdeen  hall,  and  to  relieve  the  overcrowding  of  LeMarchant 
and  Compton  Avenue  schools. 

A  suitable  lot  has  been  purchased  on  Quinpool  Road,  extending  to 
Pepperell  and  Oxford  streets.  Plans  have  been  adopted  and  a  con- 
tract awarded,  and  the  work  has  been  commenced  The  cost  of 
the  ground,  building  and  heating,  will  aggregate  about  $18,000.00. 
While  this  amount  is  larger  than  the  Board  expected  to  expend,  yet, 
with  the  present  condition  of  Beech  Street  school  and  the  over- 
crowding of  the  other  schools,  the  Board  deemed  it  to  be  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  them  in  proceeding  without  delay. 

The  new  building  will  be  up-to-date  in  every  particular,  and  will 
be  known  as  the  Quinpool  Road  School.  On  its  completion,  the 
lease  of  Aberdeen  Hall  will  be  discontinued  and  the  Beech  Street 
building  and  lot  sold. 

0 

With  the  enlarged  College  Street  school,  and  the  new  Quinpool 
Road  school  when  completed,  the  requirements  of  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  city  will  be  well  provided  for,  for  some  years  to  come, 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Board  that  it  will  be  possible  to  reduce 
in  the  near  future  the  number  of  class  rooms  in  the  schools  in  the 
business  section  of  the  city. 

Maynard  Street  School. 

The  Board  decided  upon  closing  the  Maynard  Street  school  and 
drafted  the  pupils  into  other  schools,  thus  leaving  Africville  as  the 
only  colored  school.  The  Board  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
number  of  pupils  attending  Maynard  Street  did  not  warrant  thtm 
in  keeping  up  a  separate  school. 

Smallpox  and  Vaccination. 

During  the  past  winter  the  attendance  was  more  or  less  reduced 
on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  smallpox  and  compulsory  vaccina- 
tion ordered  by  the  Board  of  Health,  but  in  no  case  was  it  necessary 
to  close  any  of  the  schools. 
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Truancy. 

The  truant  officer  has  been  fully  employed  in  watching  recreant 
pupils  and  his  efforts  have  resulted  in  largely  reducing  the  number 
of  truants.  The  number  of  parents  who  carelessly  keep  their  children 
from  school  is  large.  During  the  year  the  Board  had  the  Minors' 
Tobacco  Act  printed  and  distributed  in  all  shops  and  plcM^es  where 
tobacco  and  cigarettes  were  sold,  with  a  view  of  lessening  cigarette 
smoking  by  school  children.  While  much  has  been  accomplished  in 
this  respect,  much  yet  remains  to  be  done. 

Empire  Day. 

The  celebration  of  Empire  Day  (May  23rd),  was  duly  observed 
in  all  the  schools,  on  which  occasion  the  commissioners  presided.  In 
all  the  important  schools  the  classes  were  massed  and  appropriate 
addresses  made  by  prominent  speakers. 

The  continued  observance  of  this  day  is  strongly  recommended 
AS  serving  to  inspire  both  teachers  and  scholars  with  stronger  sen- 
timents of  loyalty  and  love  for  their  King  and  country. 

Coronation  of  His  Majesty  Kino  Edward  VII. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  the  Board  for  a  fitting  gathering  of 
all  school  children  of  the  city  on  the  afternoon  of  June  26th,  to 
celebrate  the  Coronation  of  his  Majesty,  King  Edward  VII  and 
Queen  Alexandra,  but  the  unfortunate  postponement  of  the  cere- 
monies rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Board  to  carry  out  their  in- 
tentions, as  the  date  finally  fixed  for  the  event  came  at  a  time  when 
the  scholars  were  scattered  on  account  of  the  schools  being  closed. 

Examinations. 

The  examinations  in  the  several  schools  have  'jeen  given  much 
attention  by  the  commissioners  While  in  some  departments  there 
exists  room  for  improvement,  yet,  on  the  whole,  they  can  be  consid- 
ered creditable.  A  greater  amount  of  interest  existing  between  the 
"  home  and  school "  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  both  teacliers 
and  pupils  and  tend  largely  toward  greater  progress. 

The  large  majority  of  scholars  attending  the  city  schools  will' 
follow  a  commercial  or  industrial  life,  and  but  few  adopt  the 
learned  professions,  therefore,  the  lessening  of  uninteresting  sub- 
jects and  the  introduction  of  those  more  adopted  to  the  industrial 
life  from  which  they  expect  to  derive  a  livelihood  is  in  this  day 
most  essential. 

10 
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School  Building  Flags. 

In  common  with  the  trend  of  pablic  sentiment,  and  following  the 
custom  of  other  countries,  the  Board  decided  that  the  National  flag 
should  fly  on  all  buildings  during  schoof  hours,  so  that  the  children 
should  have  impressed  upon  them,  during  their  school  days,  a  rever- 
ence and  loyalty  for  the  flag  of  their  country. 

In  closing  this  report,  I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
time  and  attention  devoted  by  all  the  members  of  the  Board  to  the 
important  duties  assigned  them  during  the  term  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  being  chairman. 

I  also  desire  to  mention  the  valuable  services  I  have  received 
from  the  oflScers  of  the  Board — Supervisor  McKay  and  Secretary- 
Wilson,  and  to  place  on  record  the  appreciation  of  the  Board  of  the 
very  satisfactory  services  which  a  long  experience  enables  them  to 
contribute  to  the  operations  of  the  Board  and  the  welfare  of  the 
schools. 

m 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

H.  L.  CHIPMAN, 

Chairman. 
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SUPERVISOR'S     REPORT. 


» To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Board  of  School  Commission- 
ers for  the  City  of  Halifax  : 

Gentlemen, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  statistical 
tables  relating  to  the  public  schools  of  the  City  of  Halifax  for  the 
year  ended  31st  July,  1902. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  following  conspectus,  the  entire  system 
comprises  152  departments. 


Class. 


Academy 


High  School    


Common  Schools  . 


Kindergarten  . . . . 


Reformatories . . . , 


Manual 


Night 


8 


No.  and  Clasir  of  Teachers. 


4  Academic. 
2  First-class. 

2  Unlicensed  assistants — specialists  in 
Modern  Languages  and  Drawing. 


{ 


132 


3 


1  Academic. 

2  First-class. 

8  Academic* 
52  First-class. 
69  Second-class. 

8  Third-clasa 


1  Second-clabs. 


/    1  Second-class.     Industrial  School. 
(    2  Second-class.     St.  Patrick's  Home. 

1  First-class, — a  specialist  in  Mechani- 
cal Science. 
s     1  A  specialist  in  Domestic  Science. 
Diploma  from  So.  Kensington,  Eng. 
1  First-class. 


1  Academic. 

1  First-c]a.ss.       Teachers    from 
Day  Schools.) 


the 


'One  of  these  departmeDts.  viz.,  St.  Patrick's  Boys'  School,  has  classes  in  Grades 
IX  and  X.     (High  School  Work.) 
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Id  the  Academy  and  in  the  High  School,  which  are  doing  pre- 
cisely the  same  grade  of  work,  there  are  11  teachers — the  same 
number  as  last  year.  In  the  common  schools  there  are  three  less. 
This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  instead  of  opening  supplementary 
classes  in  the  primary  departments,  usually  overcrowded  in  May 
and  June,  the  pupils  were  graded  two  months  earlier  than  usual. 
Generally  this  would  very  greatly  disturb  the  upper  classes.  But, 
last  year,  the  inconvenience  arising  from  such  a  course  happened  to 
be  less  than  usual,  and  the  saving  of  expense  amounted  to  a  very 
considerable  sum. 

A  second  teacher  has  been  added  to  the  Reformatory  at  St. 
Patrick's  Home.  There  were  over  50  pupils  in  regular  attendance. 
They  were  of  all  ages  from  8  to  18,  and  of  every  grade  up  to  the 
•eighth.  Even  if  they  had  been  normal  pupils  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  one  teacher  to  have  given  them  the  necessary  atten- 
tion. The  Directors  of  the  Home  maHe  exten^^ive  improvements 
upon  their  institution  at  a  cost  of  about  S8,000.  They  added  a  good 
•class  room,  and  fitted  up  a  manual  training  department.  There- 
upon the  School  Board  appointed  Bro.  Remigius,  an  experienced 
teacher,  to  the  new  department  and  placed  him  in  charge  of  the 
school  work  with  Bro.  Aloysius  as  assistant 

Several  manual  training  benches  were  donated  by  those  interested 
in  the  school.  By  this  means  the  school  work  has  been  made  more 
practical  and  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  pupils.  Much  atten- 
tion is  given  to  wood  work,  to  the  simpler  fundamental  principles 
of  agriculture,  to  the  three  R's,  and  to  whatever  may  help  to  make 
the  boys  self-supporting  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Industrial  School  has  been  similarly  furnished.  The  boys  are 
taught  by  Mr.  Ernest  H.  Blois,  who  is  a  teacher  of  much  more  than 
average  ability  and  an  enthusiast  in  Manual  Training.  There  is  no 
other  subject  in  the  school  course  that  has  a  stronger  influence  in 
the  forming  of  good  habits,  in  the  moulding  of  character,  and  in  the 
creating  of  new  interests,  especially  in  boys  who  were  allowed  to 
grow  up  in  idleness  and  vice.  These  boys  are  therefore  fortunate  in 
having  Mr.  Blois  for  a  teacher.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  find 
another  man  so  well  suited  in  every  way  for  this  special  work. 

In  the  following  table  the  most  important  statistical  facts  for  1902 
Are  compared  with  the  corresponding  ones  for  1901 : 
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TABLE  L— Abstract. 
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A.  (Academic)  . . 

B.  (First-class).. 

C.  (Second-class) 

D.  (Third-class) . 


B 

ES4 


e 

pa 

o 


A.  (Academic)  . . 

B.  (First-class) . . 

C.  (Second-class) 

D.  (Third-class) . 


o 


Male 

Female 

No.  of  Departments 


Having  Normal  School  Diploma . . 

No.  of  teaching  days 

No.  of  pupils  enrolled 

No.  over  In  years  of  age 

No.  under  15  years  of  age 

No.  of  Boys 

No.  of  Girls 

Grand  total  days'  attendance .... 

Average  present  daily 

Percentage  of  attendance 

No.  of  pupils  daily  present  with 

each  teacher  on  an  average .... 

Cost  per  pupil 


1901. 

1902. 

Incr'se- 

D'cse. 

5 

6 

I 

4 

5 

1 

I 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

45 

•  47 

2 

76 

70 

6 

5 

2 

8 

11 

15 

4 

127 

121 

6 

138 

136 

2 

62 

63 

1 

203 

204 

1 

7462 

7519 

67 

323 

331 

8 

7139 

7188 

49 

S730 

3813 

83 

3732 

3706 

26 

1021856 

1009937 

11917 

5139.6 

5U35. 

104.6 

67 

67 

37 
$13  80 

t 

37 

$13  37 

$6  43 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  in  the  common  schools  the  number 
of  teachers  in  the  two  higher  grades  has  increased  by  6,  while  the. 
two  lower  grades  are  diminished  by  7.  There  are  8  grade  A 
teachers — two  more  than  in  the  year  before;  and  52  of  grade  B,  an^ 
increase  of  3.  There  were  last  year  but  3  grade  D  teachers,  now 
there  is  but  one. 

The  number  of  male  teachers  shows  an  increase  of  4;  female 
teachers,  a  decrease  of  6. 

In  1887  we  had  only  25  teachers  holding  a  normal  school  diploma, 
now  there  are  63,  an  increase  in  15  years  of  260  per  cent. 

This  is  a  sure  indication  of  educational  progress  in  our  city.  A 
normal  school  training  is  of  very  great  value  to  the  majority  of 
those  who  possess  it.  It  shortens  the  time  required  to  acquire  a 
practical  knowledge  of  teaching.  It  places  the  young  teacher  at 
the  beginning  of  her  career  in  possession  of  good  methods  which 
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would  otherwise  have  to  be  learned  with  much  pain  to  her^^elf,  and 
loss  of  precious  time  to  her  pupils.  A  knowledge  of  educational 
Uieories,  of  fundamental  principles,  of  child  psychology,  enlarges 
her  field  of  view  and  enables  her  to  profit  by  her  professional  read- 
ing and  experience.  At  the  Normal  School  the  teacher  is  trained 
in  many  subjects  hitherto  neglected  in  the  High  School,  such  as 
drawing,  nature  study,  music,  and  manual  training.  And  not  the 
least  among  the  benefits  of  a  normal  course  are  wider  outlook  and 
culture  received  from  social  intercourse  and  discussions  with  teach- 
ers from  other  parts  of  the  province. 

What  teachers  most  need  is  a  longer  and  fuller  normal  course 
compulsory  upon  all — a  course  in  which  even  the  best  college 
graduate  would  be  made  to  feel  that  not  one  hour  of  his  time  was 
wasted. 

Every  one  admits  that  a  special  training  of  three  or  four  years 
should  be  required  for  entrance  into  the  legal  or  medical  profession, 
and  yet  inexperienced  persons,  sometimes  of  doubtful  scholarship, 
and  with  no  technical  skill,  are  very  generally  allowed  to  enter  into 
a  profession  which  involves  the  destinies  of  nations,  and  the 
personal  well-being  of  every  man  and  woman  of  the  coming  gener- 
ation ! 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  57  in  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled, 
but  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  11917  in  the  Grand  Total  Days' 
Attendance.  This  was  caused  by  illness  arising  from  a  somewhat 
generial  vaccination.  The  number  of  school  children  vaccinated  was 
about  4000,  leaving  3872  still  unvaccinated. 

By  comparing  the  enrolment  for  the  whole  year  with  the  average 
daily  attendance,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  percentage  of  attend- 
ance is  only  t)7.  The  average  number  enrolled  in  each  department 
is  56 ;  the  average  number  present  is  37,  i.  e.,  one  pupil  out  of  three 
is  absent  every  day.  No  one  but  a  teacher  can  lorm  any  idea  of 
the  evil  effects  of  such  irregularity ;  not  only  the  loss  to  the  absen- 
tee, but  also  the  loss  to  every  pupil  in  the  school,  the  confusion 
introduced,  the  endless  repetition  of  special  explanations  to  delin- 
quents in  the  attempt  to  make  them  keep  up  with  the  regular 
pupils,  and  the  consequent  loss  to  the  latter,  the  bad  habits  formed, 
and  the  discouragement  to  the  teacher. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  this  irregularity  arises,  no  doubt,  from 
the  fact  that  many  parents  have  no  clear  idea  of  the  injury  and 
inconvenience  which  it  inflicts  upon  th*eir  children  and  upon  the 
school.  Much  improvement  might  therefore  be  expected  if  a  general 
circular  setting  this  matter  in  a  clear  light  were  sent  to  the  parents. 

I  find  that  in  other  cities  punctuality  and  regularity  are  looked 
upon  as  virtues   to  be  cultivated.     Take  for  example  Worcester, 
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Massachasetis.  The  percentage  of  attendance  is  reported  as  being 
90,  whereas  in  Halifax  the  average  of  quarterly  percentages  is  only 
74  There,  each  pupil  was  on  an  average  not  tardy  twice  during 
the  whole  year  and  lost  only  16  days,  but  here  each  pupil  loses  on 
an  average  66  days.  Surely  this  difference  calls  for  the  serious 
consideration  of  every  parent,  teacher,  and  School  Commissioner. 

Our  law  regarding  truants  is  enforced  with  tact  and  prudence, 
and  accomplishes  all  that  could  be  reasonably  expected  until  the 
time  comes  when  we,  have  parental  homes  for  truants  alone. 

But  the  sections  of  the  law  that  relate  to  irregular  attendance 
have  so  far  been  almost  a  dead  letter.  They  have  not  been  enforced, 
and  the  result  is  that  teachers  are  becoming  discouraged  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  a  better  attendance,  while  careless  parents  are  hold- 
ing our  occasional  warnings  almost  in  contempt. 

Private  Schools. 

The  reports  of  the  Truant  Officer  for  the  school  year  ending  1902 
are  not  yet  tabulated.  But  the  results  will  probably  not  differ 
much  from  those  for  the  year  1901. 

I  find  that  there  were  then  19  private  schools  with  an  enrolment 
varying  from  9  to  52,  of  pupils  between  6  and  16  years  of  age, 
aggregating  399.  The  number  of  all  ages  would  probably  be  about 
450.  Besides,  there  were  about  7  or  8  very  small  schools  in  which 
there  were  about  50  pupils.  27  children  were  reported  as  being 
taught  at  home  and  200  abpve  the  age  of  6  as  receiving  no  instruc- 
tion There  were  about  250  from  5  to  6  years  of  age  not  attending 
any  school.  From  these  figures  it  appears  that  there  are  8800 
children  in  Halifax  of  school  age.  Of  these  89  per  cent,  are  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools,  6  per  cent,  in  private  schools,  and  5  per  cent, 
are  receiving  no  education  excepting  incidentally  from  their  en- 
vironment. 
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TABLE  II. 
Abstbact  of  High  School  Grades. 


Cotinty  Academy 

Grade  D.  . . 

"       C.  .. 

B,  , . 

Total  . . 

High  Schools: 

Grade  D.  . . 

"        C.  .. 

"       B.  .. 

Total  . . 


Academy  —  Cost  per  pupil . 
High  Schools,  "     " 


1901 

1902 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

124 
97 
99 

130 
86 
78     • 

6 

21 

320 

239 

27 

48 

39 

8 

56 
21 
12 

8 

"is" 

•      ••-•••• 

95 

89 

6 

$35  38 
33  47 

$38  64 
35  73 

$3  26 
2  26 

In  these  grades  both  the  enrolment  and  percentage  of  attendance 
for  1902  faU  behind  those  of  the  previous  year.  As  the  aggregate 
cost  of  these  departments  remains  about  the  same,  the  per  capita 
cost  is  of  course  somewhat  increased.  It  is,  however,  very  far 
below  that  of  any  other  city  of  the  Eastern  States  or  Canada,  ex- 
cept St.  John,  and  is  much  below  the  per  capita  cost  of  even  the 
Common  Schools  of  Boston. 

In  my  report  last  year  I  referred  to  the  tendency  of  our  school 
population  westward.  This  tendency  is  still  more  strikingly  illus- 
trated this  year. 

Taking  the  three  largest  western  schools :  Bloomfield,  Compton 
Avenue  and  College  Street,  we  have  an  increase  this  year  in  their 
enrolment  of  213,  while  the  net  increase  for  the  whole  city  is  only 
30.  This  alone,  not  to  mention  the  unsuitable  character  of  the 
Beech  Street  building,  shows  clearly  the  great  necessity  for  more 
school  accommodation  in  that  direction. 
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TABLE  m. 
Chanqes  in  the  Teaching  Staff. 

I 

ReaignatioiM : — 

dept  St.  Mary's  Girls'  School. 

Compton  Avenue  School. 
St  Mary's  Girls'  School. 
R.  C.  Orphanage  School. 
Morris  Street  School. 
St  Mary's  Girls*  School. 
LeMarchant  Street  School. 
Albro  Street  School. 


Sr.  M.  Borgia, 

from  3rd 

Sr.  Dionysia, 

c< 

5th 

Miss  T.  M.  Keating, 

(1 

9th 

Sr.  M.  ;Electa, 

(i 

2nd 

Sr.  Caecilia, 

il 

Ist 

Miss  M.  W.  De Wolfe, 

c< 

»th 

Sr    Aloysia, 

it 

6th 

Miss  A.  M.  Johnston, 

c. 

3rd 

Miss  L.  M.  Macdonald, 

u 

5th 

(C 


tt 


(4 


(C 


(C 


« 


« 


AppointmerUs : — 

G.  K.  Butler,  A 

Mr.  M.  F.  Jemmott,  D 

Mr.  E.  H.  Blois,  C 

Mr.  B.  J.  Wood,  B 
Mr.  A.  H.  Macdonald,  B 

Sr.  Joseph,  C 

Sr.  Rita,  C 

Sr.  Rosaire,  B 

Miss  W.  Conrod,  B 

Mme.  £.  Murray,  C 

Miss  I.  B.  Derapsey,  B 

Miss  J.  W.  Clarke,  C 

Sr.  Margaret,  C 

Bro.  Remigius,  C 

Sr.  Dolorita,  C 

Sr.  Eucaria,  C 

Tranaferrecf, : — 


(Prov.) 


to  Ist  dept  Alexandra  School. 
Africville  School. 
Industrial  School. 
2nd  dept  B,  Morris  St  School. 
3rd  dept  Albro  St  School. 
10th  dept  St  Patrick's  Girls'  Schod. 
2nd  dept.  G,  Young  Street  School. 
2iid  dept  St  Mary's  Girls'  School. 
Maynard  Street  School. 
2nd  dept.  College  St  School. 
4th  dept.  B.  Young  St  School. 
9th  dept  Compton  Avenue  School. 
3rd  dept.  St  Mary's  Girls'  School. 
Ist  dept  St.  Patrick's  Home. 
Ist  dept  R.  C.  Orphanage  School. 
6th  dept  St.  Mary's  Girls'  School 


(i 


«t 


II 


<i 


« 


iC 


fl 


(I 


If 


(I 


(i 


II 


II 


II 


11 


Miss  L.  E.   Marshall  from  9th  dept    Morris   St   School  to  5th  dept 

Alexandra  School. 
Miss  L  Brodie  from  11th  dept  Albro.  St.  School  to  8th  dept  Alexandra 

School. 
Miss  G.  Share  from  8th  dept.  Alexandra  School  to  11th  dept.   Albro  St 

School. 
Miss  G.  M.  Hart  from  3rd  depi.  lower  Road  School  to  8th  dept.   Morris 

St  School.  ^ 

Miss  R.  H.  Lyall  from  5th  dept  Bloomfield  St  School  to  3rd  dept.  Tower 

Road  School. 
Miss  J.  R.  McArthur  from  2nd  dept  Acadian  School  to  5th  dept  Bloom- 
field  School. 
Miss  C.  M.  Gossip  from  5th  dept.  Alexandra  School  to  2nd  dept  Acadian 

School. 
Miss  J.  Bruce  from  3rd  dept  Albro  St  School  to  1st  dept.  Acadian  School. 
Mis6  J.  R.  McArthur  from  5th  dept  Bloomfield  School  to.  2nd  dept 

Le^Iarchant  St  School. 
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Sr.  Dolorosa  from  6th  dept.  St.  Mary's  Girla'  School   to  5th  dept  G, 

Young  St.  School. 
Sr  Aloysia  from  lOth  dept.  St.   Patrick's  Girls'  School  to  6th  dept  St. 

Mary's  Girls'  School. 
Sr.  Rodriguez  from  2ud  G  dept.  Young  St  School  to  5th  dept.  St  Mary's 

Girls'  School. 
Sr.  Rosaire  from  3rd  to  2nd  dept  St  Mary's  Girls'  School. 

Temporary  Teacher: — 

Sr.  Clement  in  Young  Street  School. 

Leave  of  Absence: — 

Miss  L.  J.  Bowden,  Bloomfield  School,  3  mos.,  illness. 

Mme.  Donohoe,  College  Street  School,  2  mos.,  illness.        , 

Sr.  Caecilia,  R.  C.  Orphanage  School,  3  mos.,  illness. 

Miss  £.  Adams,  Morris  Street  School,  3  mos.,  illness. 

Sr.  Aloysia,  St  Mary's  Girls'  School,  6  mos.,  illness.  " 

Miss  I.  M.  Creighton,  Compton  Avenue  School,  4  mos.,  illness. 


Died : — 

Sr.  Dominic,  Young  Street  School. 


Of  the  nine  teachers  whose  resignations  are  noted  above,  it  affords 
me  much  pleasure  to  say  that  they  were  all  good  teachers.  Their 
retirement  will  be  a  distinct  loss  to  the  school^.  Some  of  them  leave 
on  account  of  failing  health.  M  ins  De  Wolfe  was  selected  as  a  teacher 
for  the  concentration  camps  in  South  Africa.  Miss  Keating  deserves 
special  mention  as  a  primary  teacher  of  more  than  ordinary  merit, 
possessing  natural  tact  and  skill  such  as  the  best  professional  training 
could  not  give,  and  Miss  Macdonald  as  a  teacher  who  placed  the 
development  of  character  as  being  far  above  every  other  aim  in 
school  work. 

The  Academy. 

Everything  that  relates  to  the  Halifax  Academy  is  always  of 
interest  to  the  citizens,  partly  because  it  absorbs  about  10  per  cent, 
of  the  amount  devoted  by  them  to  free  education,  but  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  superior  mental  discipline  in  advanced  subjects  which 
it  affords  to  hundreds  of  clever  and  ambitious  boys  and  girls  who 
would  otherwise  be  unable  to  compete  with  those  of  other  towns,  or 
secure  the  higher  positions  to  which  their  talents  would  entitle 
them.  Twenty  years  ago  there  were  in  Dalhousie  College  only  30 
students  from  the  City ;  now  there  are  80,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  number.  In  all  the  other  Colleges  there  are  also  many  stu- 
dents from  Halifax,  the  larger  number  of  whom  were  prepared  in 
the  Halifax  Academy.     Twenty  years  ago  it  was  frequently  neces- 
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sary  for  us  to  secure  teachers  from  outside.  Now  we  not  only 
supply  nearly  all  our  own  teachers,  but  we  send  a  very  considerable 
number  to  teach  in  the  country  schools,  and  nearly  all  these  teachers 
were  educated  in  the  Halifax  Academy.  It  is  evident  then  that  the 
Academy  is  a  great  boon  to  the  citizens,  more  especially  to  those 
who  could  not  otherwise  afford  to  secure  for  their  children  a  higher 
education,  and  that  class  always  forms  the  large  majority. 

TABLE  IV. — Provincial  Examination  Results. 
1901.  1902. 


Oradi. 

No. 
Enrolled. 

No. 

ftppllod  (or 

Biuuii. 

Obteinod 

Ormda   ftp- 

piled  (or. 

ObUlnod 
•ome 
grmdo. 

Wo. 
BnroUed. 

• 

130 

No. 

applied  for 

Exftm. 

Obtained 
Grade  ap- 
plied for. 

ObUlned 

tome 

grade. 

D 

124 

80 

66 

70 

80 

57 

f 

70 

c 

97 

67 

63 

76 

8^ 

56 

43 

51 

B 

99 

66 

49 

49 

78 

46 

37 

37 

Total  . 

320 

218 

178 

195 

293 

181 

137 

15S 

1901 

Per  cent,  applying  for  examination 66 

of  B's  obtaining  grade  applied  for 74 

ofC'8        •*  "  94 


of  D's 


« 


(t 


82 


of  all  candidates  obtaining  grade  applied  for     83 
of  enrolled  pupils  "  "  5S 


1902. 
61 
80 
78 
80 
76 

•47 


At  the  last  Provincial  High  School  Examinations  the  Academy 
pupils  were  not  nearly  as  successful  as  usual.  Two  years  ago  248 
pupils  applied  for  certificates,  and  218  obtained  the  grade  for  which 
they  applied.  Last  July  181  applied  and  only  137  succeeded,  that  is 
76  per  cent.  Taking  the  Province  as  a  whole  the  percentage  was 
only  42.  The  explanation  therefore  probably  is  that  the  examination 
this  year  was  unusually  difficult.  It  is  of  course  desirable  to  have 
the  standard  raised.  One  hundred  and  sixty  pupils  from  the  city 
schools  secured  the  grades  for  which  they  applied.  Of  the  success- 
ful candidates  in  the  Province,  Halifax  claims  nearly  12  per  cent. 
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TABLE  v.— St.  Patrick's  Girls*  High  Schoou 
Provincial  Examination  Results, 


1901. 


1902. 


Obadi. 

No. 
Enrolled. 

No. 
applM  for 

EUUD. 

OMUoad 
•ought. 

Obtained 
•oin« 
gnule. 

No. 
Enrolled. 

No. 

ftpplied  for 

Kzam. 

OMaioad 

grade 

•ought. 

Obtained 

•oue 

gnwle. 

D 
C 
B 

62 

28 

8 

98 

23 

27 

8 

12 
16 

• 

7 

20 
17 

7 

41 
18 
12 

20 

8 

12 

8 
6 

8 

10 
10 

8 

Total . . 

58 

• 

35 

44 

1 

71          40 

22 

28 

1901. 

Per  cent  applying  for  examination    59 

"        of  B's  obtaining  grade  appplied  for 87 

ofC's        "  "  59 


(( 


(r 


<i 


of  D's 


4f 


(( 


52 


cf  all  candidates  obtaining  grade  applied  for    60 
of  enrolled  pupils  "  "  35 


1902 

56 
66 
75 
40 
55 
31 


Here,  again,  we  find  the  percentage  lower  than  formerly,  but 
much  higher  than  the  general  average  for  the  Province. 

In  these  departments  much  attention  is  given  to  English  Litera- 
ture. The  improvement  effected  in  the  general  culture  and  refine- 
ment of  the  young  ladies  who  are  thus  engaged  for  three  years  is 
very  marked. 

Common  Schools. 

Preparatory  Department. — This  department  opened  in  1897,  was 
closed  last  year.  It  happened  that  there  were  not  many  pupils 
requiring  the  special  training  which  it  afforded. 

Of  the  80  or  90  candidates  who  fail  every  year  to  enter  the- 
Academy,  the  majority  are  not  sufficiently  prepared  for  advanced 
work.  But  there  are  many  others  who  fail  from  other  causes, 
although  better  prepared  than  some  who  have  more  confidence  or 
better  command  of  language,  and  who  therefore  pass.  It  would  be 
a  serious  loss  to  such  pupils  to  be  required  to  go  over  the  same 
work  with  the  same  teachers  and  with  younger  pupils  just  graded 
into  the  department.     It  would,  indeed,  be  a  great  injustice  and 
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•contrary  to  the  regulations  of  the  School  Board,  which  requires  that 
pupils  be  made  to  advance  continually,  lest  being  put  back  over 
studies  with  which  they  are  fairly  familar,  they  become  discouraged 
and  fall  into  idle  habits.  Indeed,  our  whole  system  of  grading  is 
founded  upon  this  Idea.  By  selecting  a  central  school  all  the 
advantages  of  this  principle  can  be  secured  to  the  few  who  need  it, 
•even  more  completely  than  in  a  preparatory  department  where  the 
work  is  'strictly  confined  to  a  preparation  for  entrance  into  the 
Academy.  In  Alexandra  School  the  conditions  are  particularly 
favorable.  It  is  centrally  situated,  and  the  Principal,  Mr.  Butler, 
is  a  superior  teacher.  He  will  take  the  pupils  on  from  the  point  at 
which  he  finds  them,  whatever  that  may  De,  and  then  if  any  of  them 
are  prepared  for  Qrade  D  examination  they  will  be  encouraged  to 
take  it,  and  thus  frequently  save  a  year  in  their  school  work. 

The  work  of  the  Common  fechools  is,  upon  the  whole,  very  sati<^- 
factory,  and  presents  no  new  features  requiring  special  mention. 

I  will  not,  therefore,  weary  you  with  details  which  would  be 
largely  a  repetition  of  what  appears  in  former  reports,  nor  need  I 
enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  various  subjects  pertaining  to  the 
curriculum  which  it  is  my  duty  to  see  carried  out  judiciously  with 
•such  modifications  as  the  circumstances  of  the  various  schools  may 
require. 

It  might  be  expected  that  I  would  refer  more  fully  to  the  new 
Manual  Training  School.  But  it  is  a  subject  of  which  we  hear  and 
read  much  nowadays,  and  a  fuller  discussion  of  it  might  be  more 
appropriate  after 'it  has  been  in  operation  for  at  least  a  year  in  the 
.new  building. 

The  use  of  school  gardens  as  an  aid  to  nature  study  is  a  subject 
deserving  of  much  attention.  It  will  be  our  duty  during  the  cur- 
rent year  to  study  this  subject. 

College  Street  School. 

1  he  occupancy  and  formal  opening  of  College  Street  School  stand 
>out  somewhat  prominently  among  the  events  of  the  school  year. 
This  school,  until  recently  known  as  Summer  Street  School,  has 
been  completely  remodelled  and  greatly  enlarged.  It  has  now  six 
well-appointed  classrooms,  a  large  basement  which  serves  as  a 
covered  playroom  in  all  weathers. 

The  building  was  partially  occupied  in  September  last,  but  the 
formal  opening,  something  new  in  the  history  of  our  common 
:Schools,  Hid  not  take  place  until  the  28th  of  February.  The  Assembly 
Hall  was  crowded  with  pupils  and  distinguished  visitors. 
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The  Chairman  of  the  School  Board  presided,  and  in  his  opening 
remarks  related  the  growth  and  development  of  the  School  from  itb 
beginning  in  1866  with  one  departcient  for  poor  children  under  Mme. 
Mooney.  He  paid  an  eloquent  compliment  to  Mme.  Donohoe,  to 
whose  untiring  energy  and  good  management  the  pupils  were  in- 
debted for  the  best  school  accommodation  in  Halifax.  He  had  con- 
ducted the  public  examination  and  found  the  pupils  most  proficient 

in  their  studies. 

« 

The  Hon.  Attorney  General  drew  entertaining  and  instructive 
lessons  from  his  own  early  experience  as  a  pupil  and  a  teacher.  He 
pointed  out  that  in  this  materialistic  age  more  attention  should  be 
given  to  spiritual  things,  that  the  teaching  of  religion,  provided  all 
could  agree,  was  the  first  and  most  important  work  of  the  schooL 
He  remarked  upon  the  exceptionally  happy  relations  existing  between 
the  various  churches  in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Superintendent  of  Education  found  in  the  happy  faces  of 
the  children  ^around  him  in  such  charming  environment  and  in  so 
much  interest  of  parents  and  prominent  citizens,  evidence  of  the  gen- 
eral progress  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  province  for  which 
he  was  held  responsible. 

Dr.  Tobin  apologized  for  the  absence  of  Sir  Malachy  B.  Daly, 
caused  by  the  severe  illness  of  a  mutual  friend.  With  much  feeling 
he  congratulated  the  friends  of  the  school  upon  the  splendid  building 
in  which  they  were  assembled. 

President  Forrest  of  Dalhousie  University,  had*  always  admired 
the  good  conduct  which  characterized  the  pupils  of  the  school. 
Although  for  years  they  were  under  his  observation  going  to  and 
returning  from  school,  he  had  never  seen  a  single  instance  of  rude- 
ness. He  reminded  the  parents  present  of  their  duty  in  co-opera- 
ting with  the  teachers  of  the  school  if  they  would  have  the  best 
results  possible. 

Mr.  A.  McNeil,  barrister,  spoke  of  the  origin,  aim  and  guiding 
principles  underlying  the  management  of  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  which  gave  to  the  school  so  many  of  its  teachers,  and  its 
methods  of  teaching. 

His  Honor  the  Lieut-Governor  had  been  for  many  years  much 
impressed  with  the  steady  growth  in  usefulness  and  public  esteem  of 
that  institution  which  was  managed  so  wisely  and  unostentatiously. 
He  showed  what  it  was  possible  to  accomplish  even  in  unfavorable 
circumstances,  and  that  therefore  much  would  be  expected  from  the 
child! en  of  to-day. 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop  warned  hLs  hearers  of  the  folly  of  ignore- 
ing  the  past,  but  rather  that  its  lessons  of  wisdom  should  be  care- 
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fully  stored  up  and  made  the  foundation  upon  which  the  children  of 
the  present  generation  should  build. 

The  programme  included  an  Address  of  Welcome  from  the  pupils^ 
some  fine  vocal  and  instrumental  music  from  Mrs.  Ellis,  Miss  White^ 
Miss  Murphy,  and  Miss  E.  Page. 

This  school  has  now  6  teachers  and  391  pupils,  being  an  increase 
over  last  year  of  140. 

ScHO()L  Libraries. 

Given  two  primary  teachers  of  equal  ability,  the  one  teaching  a 
class  of  pupils  who  have  almost  no  home  advantages,  and  the  other 
a  class  of  pupils  mainly  from  cultured  homes,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
say  which  class  does  the  better  school  work.  Some  of  the  best 
primary  classes  in  the  city  are  mainly  composed  of  pupils  from  the 
poorer  homes.  But  if  we  follow  the  pupils  as  they  rise  to  the 
higher  grades,  we  find,  as  a  rule,  that  those  from  the  best  homes 
make  the  most  progress.  Beginning  with  -grades  III  and  IV,  we 
find  even  in  the  same  department,  that  the  pupils  who  have  books 
at  home  with  all  that  this  implies,  are  more  easily  taught  in  almost 
every  subject,  especially  in  reading,  composition,  geography  and 
history.  Pupils  lacking  this  advantage  are  dull  of  comprehension^^ 
lacking  in  many-sided  interest,  and  frequently  dislike  school  work. 
This  explains  why  there  are  schools  in  this  city  with  large  and 
superior  primary  departments,  in  which,  nevertheless,  it  is  difficult 
to  have  a  good  grade  VIII  department. 

Frequently  teachers  in  the  higher  grades  are  very  unjustly 
blamed  for  defects  inherent  In  their  pupils,  whereas  other  teachers 
of  less  ability  receive  unearned  credit. 

b'eeing  that  the  individual  pupils  receive  so  much  pleasure  and 
benetit  from  having  sufficient  good  reading  matter,  and  that  they 
add  so  much  to  the  character  of  the  schools  that  they  attend,  it  is 
evident  that  all  pupils  should  be  provided  with  equal  advantages  in 
this  respect.  The  reading  habit  formed  in  youth  and  in  connection 
with  school  work  would  not  only  enable  the  pupil  to  do  much  bet- 
ter work  at  school,  but  it  would  remain  after  he  left  school  and 
thus  be  of  incalculable  benefit. 

•  « 

Nearly  all  the  best  schools  of  the  United  States  are  provided  with 
suitable  school  libraries.  In  a  high  school  which  I  visited,  the  libra- 
rian s  position  was  held  to  be  of  the  first  importance.  Her  whole 
time  was  taken  up  in  directing  the  reading  of  the  pupils  and  in 
enabling  them  to  do  lesearch  work  in  connection  with  their  studies. 

In  Ontario,  school  trustees  are  encouraged  to  form  school  libra- 
ries, by  a  small  government  grant  equal  to  half  the  amount  rai^ed 
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by  the  section.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  similar  provision  will 
be  made  in  Nova  Scotia.  In  towns,  the  grant  should,  of  course,  be 
somewhat  proportioned  to  the  number  of  departments.  In  that 
case  the  City  of  Halifax  should  receive  a  grant  varying  from  S5  to 
$10  for  each  department,  and  the  teachers  should  be  encouraged  to 
secure  by  concerts  or  donations  from  the  parents  or  otherwise  twice 
or  three  times  as  much.  This  would  be  a  satisfactory  beginning, 
and  would  enable  every  pupil  to  read  as  many  as  he  wished  out  of 
40  or  50  carefully  selected  books. 

Teachers'  Meetings. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  at  these  meetings  were  the  Teaching 
of  English  and  of  History. 

In  these  meetings  the  professional  spirit  is  kept  up,  many  sug- 
gestive ideas  are  brought  out,  and  the  best  thought  and  methods  in 
so  far  as  they  c&n  be  assimilated  become  common  property. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

A.  McKAY, 

Supei  visor. 

Halifax,  31st  Oct.,  1902. 
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APPENDIX     F. 


SPECIAL  PROVINCIAL  INSTITOTIONS. 


(I.) 

Halifax  InstitntioD  for  the  Deaf  and  Dnmb,  1902. 


"To  A.  H.  MacEay,  Esq.,  Ll.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  report 
of  the  working  of  the  Institution  for  the  year  1902. 

The  attendance  for  the  year  has  been  116,  of  whom  97  belong  to 
Nova  Scotia,  9  to  Newfoundland,  8  to  Prince  Edward  Island,  1  to 
New  Brunswick,  and  1  to  Bermuda. 

During  the  year  16  pupils  left  and  10  were  admitted.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  attendance  more  in  detail. 

Pupils  of  previous  year  still  in  attendance 88 

Pupils  admitted  during  the  year 10 

Pupils  who  have  left  during  the  year 16 

Pupils  expected  to  return 


«) 


Total 


116 


The  97  pupils  belonging  to  Nova  Scotia  come  from  the  following 
counties : 


Annapolis  County 8 

Antigonivsh 
Cape  Breton 
Cumberland 
Colchester 
Digby 
Guysboro 
Hants 
Halifax 
11 


n 


a 


(i 


(( 


it 


i( 


it 


4 
7 

11 
2 
3 
2 
4 
4 


<< 


(i 


Halifax  City 11 

Inverness  County    ........    11 

Kings 

Lunenburg 

Pictou 

Queens 

Richmond 

Shelburne 

Yarmouth 


6 
7 
7 
1 
4 
7 
3 
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The  per  capita  expenditure  for  the  year  1902  was  $190,  while  the 
grant  from  the  governments  of  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island 
and  Newfoundland,  was  only  9150  per  pupiL  The  Institution 
had,  therefore,  to  make  ^[ood  the  balance  of  S40  per  pupil. 
In  other  words  the  Institution  spent  for  board  and  educa- 
tion of  100  pupils  in  attendance  S4,000  more  than  it 
received  from  the  governments  of  the  provinces.  This  is  a 
a  matter  for  serious  consideration,  and  means  that  a  more  liberal 
public  grant  will  be  necessary  if  the  Institution  is  to  maintain  its 
present  state  of  efficiency. 

The  average  cost  per  pupil  of  eight  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the 
United  States  is  $308.39,  and  for  25  ethers  $273.55  per  pupil.  A 
glance  at  these  figures  will  show  that  the  yearly  cost  per  pupil  in 
this  school  is  very  much  below  that  of  the  schools  in  the  United 
States. 

The  work  of  the  past  year  has  been  on  the  whole  very  similar  to 
that  of  previous  years.  The  attendance  was  not  quite  as  large 
as  that  of  the  preceding  year,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the 
leaving  of  a  greater  number  of  pupils  than  usual.  Good  conduct 
and  cheerful  willingness  to  help  characterized  the  pupils,  while  the 
teachers  and  other  officers  discharged  their  duties  with  much  faith- 
fulness. I  regret  to  report  the  death  of  three  pupils  during  the 
year.  Alonzo  McKay,  from  Ragged  Head,  Guysboro  County,  and 
Catherine  Iris,  from  North  Pembroke,  Bermuda,  died  of  pneumonia, 
the  former  in  June,  and  the  latter  in  January.  Clara  Grandy  died 
of  brain  trouble  at  her  home  in  Newfoundland  during  the  holidays. 
She  was  an  intelligent,  amiable  child,  and  made  rapid  progress  dur- 
ing the  few  months  she  had  been  at  school. 

Encouraging  reports  are  constantly  being  received  from  parenta 
as  to  the  use  their  children,  when  at  home,  make  of  the  speech  and 
ability  to  read  the  lipn  given  to  them  here.  The  father  of  a  boy^ 
about  five  years  at  school  and  born  deaf,  says :  "  We  easily  under- 
stand everything  he  says  or  rea^ls.  He  communicates  with  the 
whole  family  entirely  by  speech.  The  greater  part  of  what  we  say 
to  him  he  easily  takes  from  the  lips.  His  mother  and  myself  can- 
not spell  on  the  finger^,  so  anything  he  fails  to  read  from  the  lips 
we  give  him  by  writing."  The  mother  of  a  little  girl,  three  years 
at  school,  says :  "  She  is  very  shy  with  strangers,  but  to  us  at  home 
she  always  speaks  distinctly  and  well.  Often  in  the  evening  she 
reads  aloud  from  a  book  or  paper.  She  is  quick  to  understand  the 
speech  of  others,  especially  of  her  sister  to  whom  she  talks  most** 
The  father  of  another  child,  only  one  term  at  school,  says :  "  We 
write  to  tell  you  how  happy  we  are  that  Mary  has  improved  so 
much  since  she  went  to  school.  She  surprised  everybody  who  saw 
her  writing  and  heard  her  speech.  She  did  not  want  to  use  signs 
and  was  a  week  at  home  before  she  spelled  a  word  on  the  fingers." 
Instances  like  these  show  the  practical  advantage  of  speech  over 
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Spelling  on  the  fingers,  though  it  may  be  far  from  as  pleasant  or 
intelligible  as  that  of  hearing  persona 

I  regret  that  Miss  Annie  MacEay,  after  two  and  a  half  years  of 
faithful  and  efficient  service  as  teacher,  has  had  to  resign  her  posi- 
tion here  through  the  failing  health  of  her  father.  M.iss  M.  £. 
Stuart,  who  saooeeds  her,  has  taken  tk  deep  interest  in  the  work  and 
has  thrown  hentelf  into  it  with  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  for 
which  she  is  noted. 

In  the  domestic  department,  Miss  O'Brien  and  her  assistant,  Miss 
Archibald,  have  with  due  regard  to  economy,  done  their  utmost  to 
insure  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  entire  household.  Under 
their  care  the  health  of  the  children  has  been  good  and  the  various 
rooms  of  the  building  always  clean  and  orderly.  The  girls  have 
made  very  satisfactory  progress  in  dressmaking,  knitting,  darning, 
etc,  and  the  boys  are  receiving  instruction,  under  Mr.  Leonard 
Goucher,  in  manual  training,  which  will  be  of  great  service  to  them 
in  whatever  trade  or  occupation  they  may  enter  upon  after  leaving 
here.  The  boys  also  work  at  printing,  shoemaking  and  tailoring, 
the  greater  part  of  the  mending,  both  of  boots  ana  clothes,  being 
done  by  themselves. 

There  can  now  be  little  doubt  but  that  there  is  a  close  connection 
between  consanguinity  and  congenital  deafness.  The  following 
facts  as  to  the  cause  of  deafness  of  100  pupils  in  attendance  last 
year  and  as  to  relationship  of  parents  may  prove  interesting.  Of 
these  100  children,  52  were  born  deaf,  34  became  deaf  from  one  or 
other  disease,  and  of  the  remaining  14  it  is  uncertain  whether  they 
were  born  deaf  or  became  so  at  a  very  early  age.  Of  the  52  who 
were  born  deaf,  there  were  22  who^had  parents  related.  Of  the  34 
who  lost  their  hearing  from  disease,  in  4  cases  deafness  was  caused 
by  measles  ;  3,  by  scarlet  fever ;  6,  gathering  in  ears  ;  3,  whooping 
cough;  2,  meningitis;  3,  grippe;  2,  by  a  fall  on  the  back  of  the 
head  ;  I ,  by  abscess  in  the  ear ;  1 ,  by  fits ;  1,  throat  trouble ;  1,  sore 
ears ;  2,  cold  in  head  ;  1,  teething ;  1,  by  camphor  poured  in  ears ;  1, 
diphtheria;  1,  catarrhal  pneumonia  ;  1,  spinal  disease. 

Under  existing  conditions  it  is  not  possible  to  say  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  how  many  deaf  children  of  school  age  in  these 
province?  are  as  yet  outside  the  pale  of  education.  It  would  be  of 
great  assistance  if  a  census  of  deaf  children  were  taken,  as  in  some 
of  the  states  of  the  Union,  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  such 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years.  While  there 
are  st»il  many  who  have  not  yet  been  reached,  it  is  a  matter  for 
thankfuhiess  that,  comparatively  speaking,  so  many  have  been  gath- 
ered in.  Dr.  Gordon,  the  superintendent  of  the  largest  school  for 
the  deaf  in  the  Union,  says  that  not  one-half  of  the  deaf  children  of 
school  age  in  the  State  of  Illinois  have  been  brought  under  instruc- 
tion.    In  other  words,  more  than  650  such  children  are  growing  up 
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in  ignorance  in  that  State,  to  become  in  the  future  a  burden  on  the 
community  and  a  serious  menace  to  society.  While  nothing  like 
this  exists  in  this  province  there  are  yet  too  many  such  cases  here 
growing  up  in  ignorance,  the  result  of  selfishness,  indifference,  or 
mistaken  affection  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  and  which  leads  me 
to  call  your  attention  once  more  to  the  desirableness  of  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  for  this  province,  making  it  compulsory  that  every 
deaf  child  of  school  age  and  of  sound  mind  and  body  be  placed 
under  instruction. 

I  would  again  call  your  attention  to  the  rpany  cases  of  feeble- 
minded children  that  come  under  my  notice,  and  of  the  great  need 
of  a  school  for  such  children  in  these  provinces.  It  is  more  than  60 
years  since  Dr.  Seguin  proved  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  that  much  could  be  done  for  these 
children,  whose  faculties  are  not  really  wanting  but  undeveloped 
^nd  dormant.  All  over  the  civilized  world  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished for  such  children,  saving  many  of  them  from  pauperism, 
from  crimes  of  the  worst  kind  to  which  it  is  well  known  thev  are 
prone,  or  from  lapsing  into  absolute  insanity.  The  care  of  the 
•defective  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  progressivene^  of  a 
•country  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Nova  Scotia,  so  justly  proud  of 
its  many  benevolent  institutions  will  soon  add  to  the  list  a  school 
for  feeble-minded  children. 

Thanking  you  for  the  cordial  heip  you  have  given  me  anil  for  the 
kind  consideration  you  have  always  shown  me, 

I  am,  yours  respectfully, 

J.  FEARON. 
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(11.) 
HALIFAI  SCHOOL  FOB  THE  BUND,  1902. 

(INCORPORATED  1867.) 


THIRTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
MANAGERS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

HALIFAX,  N.  S. 


Introduction. 

The  Board  of  Managers  have  great  pleasure  in  submitting  to 
the  members  of  the  Corporation,  to  the  E^ovincial  Governments  and 
Legislatures  interested,  and  to  the  friends  of  the  Institution,  the 
Thirty-Second  Annual  Report.  In  doing  so,  they  desire  to  express 
their  gratitude  for  the  support  which  the  School  has  received  from 
the  Provincial  Legislatures  and  Municipalities  and  from  private 
individuals.  This  generous  support  has  enabled  your  Board  to 
efficiently  carry  on  the  work  of  the  School,  and  under  the  guidance 
of  Almighty  God  to  make  the  Institution  a  blessing  to  those  who 
are  deprived  of  sight. 

Superintendent's  Report. 

The  Superintendent's  report,  which  is  hereto  appended,  will  be 
found  to  give  some  interesting  details  with  respect  to  the  School, 
its  staff  of  teachers  and  the  general  work  of  educating  the  bliiMl. 

The  members  of  the  teaching  staff  have  been  devoted  to  their 
work,  and  their  patience  and  perseverance  are  worthy  of  tbfe  highest 
commendation. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Campbell  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  the  Musical 
Department,  and  his  appointment  will,  we  believe,  be  of  advantage 
to  the  School. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  teaching  of  Massage  and  it  is 
expected  that  this  new  occupation  will  give  employment  to  a  num- 
ber of  our  graduates. 

It  has  been  the  wish  of  your  Board  to  make  the  several  Depart- 
ments of  the  School  as  practical  and  effective  as  the  means  at  our 
disposal  would  allow,  and  while  we  have  every  reason  to  congratu- 
late ourselves  on  what  has  already  been  accomplished,  we  fully 
realize  that  had  we  a  larger  income  at  our  command,  many  advant- 
ages might  be  given  to  the  pupils,  which  under  present  circum- 
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stances  are  impossible.  We  should  like  for  instance,  to  equip 
reading  rooms  for  both  boys  and  girls,  and  to  place  within  their 
reach  all  the  books  of  reference  now  published  in  the  Braille  point 
system.  To  do  this  would  involve  an  outlay  of  $200000  and  our 
'  annual  income  will  not  at  present  warrant  this  expenditure. 

The  Late  Mr.  A.  M.  Chisholm. 

We  insert  in  this  report  an  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Managers  held  on  February  4th.  1902.  This 
extract  will  serve  to  show  how  highly  the  services  of  the  late  Mr. 
Chisholm  were  appreciated  by  your  Board,  The  minute  reads  as 
follows:  "ResoUed,  that  this  board  desires  to  place  on  record  its 
appreciation  of  the  faithful  and  efficient  services  performed  by  the 
late  Professor  A  M.  Chisholm  as  Principal  of  the  Musical  Depart- 
ment of  the  School.  Mr.  Chisholm's  enthusiasm  was  an  inspiration 
to  his  pupils  an'^  by  his  death  the  School  has  lost  a  devoted  and 
painstaking  teacher."  ''Resolved,  that  the  Board  of  Managers 
desires  to  convey  to  Mrs.  Chisholm  and  the  relatives  of  the  deceased, 
its  sincere  sympathy  for  the  bereavement  they  have  sustained.' 


ft 


Domestic  Department. 

The  Domestic  Department  of  the  School  has  been  efficiently  con- 
ducted during  the  year  by  the  matron,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  and  her  two 
assistants.  Owing  to  the  crowded  state  of  the  building,  and  the 
constant  use  of  many  of  the  rooms,  the  work  of  this  department  has 
been  more  difficult  than  usual.  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks 
and  her  personal  bereavement,  the  matron  has  done  her  best  to 
further  the  comfort  of  the  teachers  and  pupils.  The  care  of  a 
household  numbering  one  hundred  and  forty-six  persons,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  under  iifteen  years  of  age,  involves  great 
responsibility,  and  requires  constant  and  untiring  supervision. 

Growth  of  the  School. 

During  the  past  ten  years  the  number  of  pupils  in  this  School  has 
.grown  from  forty-six  to  one  hundred  and  twenty.  This  is  due  to 
the  increased  interest  taken  by  parents  and  guardians  in  the 
education  of  those  deprived  of  sight,  to  the  wider  •  knowledge  that 
exists  with  respect  to  the  work  of  the  school  and  to  the  eflbrts  of 
the  graduates  of  the  institution,  who  appreciating  what  the  School 
has  done  for  them,  desire  to  have  the  s^ame  privileges  extended  to 
every  blind  boy  and  girl  in  the  country.  The  advance  in  our  num- 
bers is  fortunately  not  due  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  those 
who  are  blind,  but  simply  to  the  fact  that  a  largely  increased  num- 
ber of  blind  persons  are  availing  themselves  of  the  advantages 
which  the  School,  the  benevolent  public,  and  the  respective  govern- 
ments have  placed  within  their  reach. 
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Legislative  Support. 


Nova  Scotia  seDds  to  the  School  seventy-four  papilsi  New  Bruns- 
wick thirty-two,  Prince  Edward  Island  six,  and  Newfoundland  nine. 
In  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  statutory 
provision  for  the  free  education  of  the  Blind  has  been  made  by 
legislative  enactment.  Annual  appropriations  are  made  to  the 
school  by  the  Legislatures  of  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfound- 
land to  provide  for  the  education  of  a  limited  number  of  benefi- 
-ciaries.  The  limit  in  the  case  of  Newfoundland  has  hitherto  been 
«ight  pupils,  but  as  several  additional  applications  were  received 
4ind  the  applicants  were  very  desirous  of  being  admitted,  your 
Board  decided  to,  accept  them,  and  sincerely  trust  that  the  govern- 
ment and  legislature  of  Newfoundland  will  increase  the  appropria- 
tion so  as  to  cover  the  cost  of  their  education. 

Increased  Accommodation. 

In  the  last  annual  report  submitted  by  the  Board,  special  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  fact  that  increased  accommodation  was 
nraently  required.  Before  taking  any  definite  steps  to  secure  funds 
the  question  of  the  present  needs  and  the  probable  future  require- 
ments ol  the  School  were  fully  considered,  and  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  in  providing  increased  accommodation  a  new  building 
should  be  erected  distinct  from  the  present  buildings  and  connected 
with  them  by  a  covered  way.  This  new  building  would  serve  as  a 
scho:^l  house  for  the  pupils  in  which  they  would  spend  their  hours 
of  study  and  work,  and  in  which  special  provision  should  be  made 
for  recreation  rooms  during  inclement  weather.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment, the  present  buildings  were  to  be  utilized  for  residence  pur- 
poses, and  the  pupiU  after  their  school  work  was  done,  would  come 
home  to  their  respective  departments,  each  of  which  would  have 
Ample  reading  room,  sitting  room,  dining  room,  dormitory  and 
lavatory  accommodation. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Dumaresq  was  then  asked  to  prepare  plans  and  specifi- 
cations in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  ideas,  and  these  plans 
with  a  few  alterations,  were  finally  adopted  by  your  Board. 

The  Next  Step. 

In  Februarv  last  your  Board,  by  appointment,  waited  upon  the 
Oovernment  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  urged  upon  that  honourable  body 
the  advisability  of  making  a  special  appropriation  towards  the 
erection  of  the  proposed  new  building.  The  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment received  the  deputation  most  kindly  and  assured  your  Board 
that  the  matter  wouM  have  their  favourable  consideration.  Subse- 
quently the  Legislature  of  the  Province  appropriated  $20,000.00 
towards  the  new  building. 
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In  the  early  spring  we  received,  in  response  to  our  advertisements,, 
a  number  of  tenders  from  responsible  contractors  These  were 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  estimates  of  cost  previously  made,  and 
the  work  was  delayed  for  several  months  in  the  hope  that  building 
material  would  decline  in  price  and  thus  enable  us  to  secure  the 
building  for  a  smaller  outlay.  In  midsummer  it  became  apparent, 
from  the  number  of  new  applications  for  the  admission  of  pupils- 
which  were  being  received,  that  definite  action  must  at  once  be 
taken.  The  plans  and  specifications  were  then  carefully  revised 
with  a  view  to  greater  ecomomy  and  new  tenders  were  called  for^ 
resulting  in  the  contract  being  awarded  to  S.  Marshall  &  Son  for 
the  sum  of  $54,506  00,  after  which  building  operations  were 
commenced. 

The  New  Building. 

The  new  building,  which  will  contain  four  stories  including  the- 
basement,  will  be  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  feet  in  length  by 
seventy-one  in  width.  It  will,  we  believe,  be  one  of  the  most 
modern  scl^ool  buildings  for  the  blind  on  the  continent.  Its  erection 
will  enable  us  to  receive  and  educate  forty  pupils  in  addition  to  our 
present  number.  With  this  new  building  completed,  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  develop  our  Literary,  Musical  and  Industrial  Departments. 

Public  Support. 

In  undertaking  this  forward  step  to  further  the  education  of  the 
blind,  your  Board  have  relied  upon  the  hearty  co-operation  and 
generous  support  of  the  public  spirited  men  and  women  in  Nova^ 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland. 
The  gratifying  responses  which  have  already  been  made  to  our 
appeal  in  the  cities,  towns  and  villages  visited  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  School,  prove  that  the  public  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  work  of  this  Institution,  and  are  prepared  to  actively  co-operate- 
with  us  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  During  the  coming 
year  other  localities  will  be  visited  by  the  Superintendent  and 
members  of  the  Staff,  and  we  feel  confident  that  the  contributions- 
and  subscriptions  received  will  materially  augment  our  building 
.  fund.  All  contributors  and  subscribers  may  rest  assured  that  their 
donations  will  be  thankfully  received,  and  that  every  dollar  contri- 
buted will  be  carefully  and  judiciously  expended  in  fuithering  the 
interests  of  those  deprived  of  si^ht. 

The  Superintendent, 

The  Managers  have  much  pleasure  in  again  expres5)ing  their  sense 
of  the  invaluable  services  of  the  Superintendent,  Dr.  C.  F.  Fraser,  to- 
whose  ability  and  devotion  is  largely  due  the  confidence  felt  in  the 
educational  and  financial  management  of  the  School,  throughout 
the  entire  Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland. 
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Late  Members  of  thb  Board. 

It  if  with  regret  that  your  Board  records  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  H.. 
Neal,  who  has  been  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Institution  from  the 
inception  of  the  School,  and  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  has  annu- 
ally audited  its  accounts.  The  late  Mr.  Neal  took  an  active  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Institution,  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  took  a  warm  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  blind. 

We  also  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  Wesley 
Smith,  who  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  in  1897. 
Owing  to  ill  health,  Mr.  Smith  has  been  unable  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  management  of  the  School,  but  he  always  evinced  a 
deep  and  kindly  interest  in  its  progress. 

Acknowledgments. 

In  addition  to  the  donations  elsewhere  acknowledged,  your  Board 
gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  bequests:  Estate  of  Miss. 
Margaret  Little,  Halifax,  $500.00;  estate  of  M.  A.  Buckley,  Santa 
Cruz,  California,  $150.00 ;  estate  of  E.  P.  Archbold,  Halifax,  $25.00 
on  account;  estate  of  Thomas  Kelly,  Halifax,  $10.00.  These 
bequests,  which  amount  to  $685.00,  have  been  invested  and  now 
form  part  of  our  endowment  fund.  The  interest  from  this  fund  is 
used  to  supplement  our  current  income  from  other  sources,  and 
enables  the  Board  to  give  co  the  pupils  many  special  educational 
advantages. 

The  thanks  of  the  Board  are  due  Drs.  Lindsay,  Eirkpatrick  and 
Cogswell,  who  have  during  the  year,  and  for  many  previous  years, 
been  unremitting  in  their  attention  to  the  pupils,  giving  their  ser- 
TiceB  free  of  charge. 

The  Board  of  Managers  also  desires  to  express  its  thanks  to  Mr. 
J.  D.  Medcalfe,  Mr.  W.  E  Hebb,  Mr.  H.  B.  Clarke,  the  Halifax 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  other  individuals  and  organizations  for 
kindly  admitting  the  pupils  to  lectures,  concerts,  etc,  under  their 
respective  managements. 

The  Exhilntion  Commissioners  have  our  sincere  thanks  for 
admitting  the  pupils  to  the  Provincial  Exhibition. 

The  railways  and  other  transportation  companies  have  our  thanks 
for  the  special  rates  granted  and  for  the  uniform  kindness  and  care 
shown  to  the  pupils  while  travelling  to  and  from  their  homes. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

W.  C.  SILVER, 

President 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 

*  To  the  President  and  Board  of  Managers  of  the  School  for  the  Blind: 

Gentlemen  : — 

-The  table  of  attendance  herewith  submitted  shows  that  145  blind 
persons  have  been  under  instruction  during  the  past  year,  of  whom 
87  were  males  and  58  females.  Of  these  24  have  since  graduated 
or  remained  at  home,  making  the  total  number  registered  December 
1st,  1902,  121,  of  whom  73  are  males  and  48  females.  Of  these  74 
are  from  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  32  from  New  Brunswick,  5 
from  Prince  Eklward  Island,  and  9  from  Newfoundland. 

Table  of  Attendance. 

Boys.  Girls. 

Registered  Dec.  1st.  1901 65  47 

Entered  during  the  year 15  11 

Graduated  or  remained  at  home ...  1 1  10 

Registered  Dec.  1st,  1902 69  48 

Teaching  Staff. 

The  education  imparted  to  the  pupils  of  a  school  may  generally  be 
measured  by  the  character  and  attainments  of  the  members  of  its 
teaching  staff.  This  is  especially  true  of  a  School  for  the  Blind, 
where  the  pupils  come  in  contact  with  the  teachers  during  the  hours 
of  recreation  as  well  as  in  those  devoted  to  study.  This  School  is 
fortunate  in  having  a  strong  and  effective  staff  of  teachers,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  devoted  to  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
The  personnel  of  the  Staff,  with  one  notable  exception,  remains  the 
same  as  this  date  last  year.  In  January  last  the  School  suffered  a 
severe  loss  through  the  death  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Chisholm,  who  for  fifteen 
years  had  been  Principal  of  the  Musical  Department  Mr.  Chisholm 
entered  this  Institution  as  a  pupil  in  1872,  and  graduated  in  1879. 
He  subsequently  spent  two  years  in  Berlin  perfecting  his  musical 
education.  As  a  teacher  he  was  skillful,  zealous  and  energetic,  and 
his  pupils,  inspired  by  his  enthusiasm,  stimulated  by  his  example, 
and  guided  by  his  instruction  seldom  failed  to  become  thorough  and 
practical  teachers  of  music.  Mr  Chisholm  gave  to  his  work  the 
best  that  was  in  him,  and  his  memory  will  long  be  cherished  with 
feelings  of  love  and  esteem  by  those  for  whose  welfare  he  so  faith- 
fully labored. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Campbell,  who  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Principal  of 
the  Musical  Department  in  September  last,  has  many  qualifications 
which  fit  him  for  the  responsible  position  he  now  fills.  After  taking 
an  eight-years'  course  in  this  Institution  Mr.  Campbell  wenCto 
Leipsic,  where    for    two  years   he  studied   the   pianoforte   under 
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eminent  Masters.  On  his  return  to  this  country  he  settled  in  St. 
John,  N.  fi.,  and  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  successful  piano-forte  teachers  in  that  city.  Mr. 
Campbell  thoroughly  understands  the  ditficulties  with  which  his 
pupils  will  have  to  contend  and  the  necessity  that  exisls  for  their 
attaining  a  high  standard  of  excellence  both  as  performers  and  in- 
structors. He  appreciates  the  fact  that  at  least  forty  per  cent  of 
the  graduates  of  the  School  maintain  themselves  as  teachers  of 
music,  and  he  realizes  the  great  responsibility  for  the  after  success 
of  the  pupils  which  rests  upon  him  and  his  assistants  in  the  Musical 
Department. 

The  work  of  the  Literary  Department  has  been  ably  carried  on  by 
Miss  Frame,  Mr.  S.  R.  Hussey,  Miss  Baker,  Professor  Lanos,  Miss 
Bowes  and  two  assistants.  Miss  Josie  Howe,  Miss  Campbell,  and 
Miss  Callanan  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  progress  of  the  little 
boys  and  girls  in  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Departments. 

During  the  year  the  Musical  Department  has  been  re-organized 
under  the  Principalship  of  Mr  H.  B.  Campbell  Mr.  Campbell  is 
assisted  by  Mr.  Hubley  and  MissStudd  as  piano-forte  teachers;  by 
Miss  J.  Allison  as  vocal  teacher ;  by  Miss  L.  Mott  and  Miss  B.  Mott 
as  teachers  of  the  mandolin  and  guitar,  and  by  Messrs.  Covey,  Han- 
son and  Warren  as  teachers  of  the  cornet,  clarionette  and  band. 

The  work  of  the  Tuning  Department  under  Mr.  D.  M.  Reid,  of 

the  Industrial  Department  under  Mr.  D.  A.  Baird,  of  the  Gymnasium 

under  Mr.  James  Serimgeour,  and    the  Girls'   Work  Department 

under    Miss    Campbell    and    Miss   Mott   has    been    satisfactorily 

-carried  on. 

•  The  pupils  have  fully  appreciated  the  educational  opportunities 
afforded  to  them  by  the  several  departments  of  the  School  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  have  been  diligent  and  persevering  students. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  this  School  is  to  give  to  the  pupils 
a  broad  and  practical  training  such  as  will  enable  them  to  become 
self-supporting.  Our  course  of  instruction  has  been  carefully 
arranged  with  this  end  in  view,  and  so  far  as  can  be  learned  its  re- 
.  suits  are  well  up  to  the  average  of  the  leading  institutions  for  the 
blind  in  other  countries.  In  addition  to  receiving  instruction  in  all 
the  regular  branches  of  education  as  taught  in  the  public  schools, 
our  pupils  are  trained  as  pianoforte  teachers,  teachers  of  vocal 
music,  pianoforte  tuners,  basket  and  brush  makers,  chair  seaters, 
etc.  The  girls  receive  special  training  in  crocheting,  knitting,  sew- 
ing, in  theoise  of  the  sewing  machine,  and  other  work.  Four  girls 
are  now  receiving  instruction  in  massage,  and  have  been  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  Miss  Una  Legg,  a  graduate  of  this  School.  Miss 
Itegf^  spent  eight  months  in  London,  G.   B.,  in  the  studio  of  Dr. 
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Fletcher  Little,  and  received  a  first-class  certificate  as  a  mas^^euse' 
Speaking  in  London  at  a  conference  of  the  educators  of  the  Blind, 
Dr.  Fletcher  Little  referred  to  the  many  m»i8seuse.s  with  sight 
employe<l  in  hospitals  and  other  institutions.  Continuing  he  said, 
''  Massage  is  now  placed  upon  a  scientific  basis,  and  I  see  no  reason 
whatever  why  Blind  persons  should  not  hold  such  appointments.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  they  are  well  paid  and  their  work  appreciated  ^ 
and  if  the  Blind  are  employed  in  the  ha«pitals  and  institutions  of 
the  country,  it  will  be  good  for  them  and  for  the  institutions." 
Professor  McHardy,  of  the  Massage  Institute  of  London,  in  speak- 
ing at  the  conference  said,  "  In  this  practice  of  massage  by  the 
Blind  there  is  a  very  real  and  promising  opening  both  to  help  the 
Blind  and  for  the  Blind  to  help  others."  , 

ArPLlANCES. 

Dr.  Dessaud  of  Paris  has  recently  perfected  a  simple  machine  for 
writing  Braille  point  characters.  This  machine  promises  to  be  of 
very  great  advantage  in  the  education  of  the  Blind.  At  present 
when  writing,  a  Blind  student  proceeds  from  right  to  left  and  the 
points  are  embossed  downwards ;  the  paper  is  then  reversed  and  the 
student  reads  from  left  to  right.  He  thus  practically  has  to  learn 
two  alphabets,  and  moreover  he  cannot  examine  or  correct  bin  work 
until  the  paper  is  removed  from  the  frame  With  Dr.  Dessaud'a 
machine  the  writing  is  done  from  left  to  right  and  the  points 
are  embossed  from  beneath  the  paper,  so  that  the  student  can 
correct  his  work  as  it  proceeds.  The  cfreat  advantage  of  this  simple 
device  will  be  at  once  apparent  to  all,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  note 
that  its  cost  will  not  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  Braille  writing 
frame  now  in  general  use. 

» 

Health. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  the  health  of  the  pupils  during  the 
past  year  has  been  most  satisfactory.  Several  of  the  pupils  who 
came  to  us  constitutionally  weak  have  requireil  the  special  atten- 
tion of  the  attending  physician.  Dr.  A.  W.  H.  Lindsay,  but  these 
quickly  responded  to  treatment  and  have  since  become  strong  and 
healthy. 

The  systematic  physical  training,  the  good  wholesome  diet,  the 
regular  hours,  the  healthy  situation  of  the  School,  with  abundance 
of  sunshine  and  fresh  air,  conduce  to  insure  to  the  pupils  a  standard 
of  health  quite  equil  to  that  enjoyed  by  any  school  oi  its  size  in  the 
country. 

Graduates. 

At  the  close  of  the  Hast  school  year  certificates  cf  competency 
were  awarded  as  follows : — 
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Vernor  Jones  Pownal,  P.  E.  I.,  a  first-class  certificate  as  a  teacher 
of  music,  also  a  first-cla^s  certificate  as  a  pianoforte  tuner. 

Edgar  Barsey,  Hants  Harbor,  Nfid.,  a  certificate  as  a  teacher  of 
music. 

Jolin  McDonald,  Mabou,  C.  B ,  a  first-class  certifi(5ate  as.  a  piano- 
forte tuner. 

James  Rousse,  Wellington,  N.  S.,  a  certificate  as  a  basket  maker 
^nd  brush  maker. 

James  McKay,  Hunter's  Mountain,  C.  B.,  a  certificate  as  a  brush 
maker. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Miss  Rachel  McLeod,  of  Point  Aconi, 
C.  B.,  was  awarded  a  graduating  certificate  from  Girls'  Work  De- 
partment. These  young  people  have  received  a  thorough  training 
and  are  now  in  a  position  to  maintain  themselves.  ^ 

Three  Notable  Conferences. 

During  the  year  thiee  notable  conferences  of  the  instructors  of 
the  blind  have  been  held.  These  were  convened  in  London,  Great 
Britain  ;  Brussels,  Belgium,  and  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  In  two 
of  these  confererifees  this  school  was  represented.  From  the  reports 
of  these  conventions  that  have  been  rtrceived  it  is  evident  that  a 
great  forward  movement  is  now  taking  place  in  the  education  of 
the  blind  in  Europe  and  America,  and  that  the  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  those  who  are  deprived  of  sijzht  is  steadily  on  the 
increase.  It  is  also  apparent  that  it*  this  school  is  to  hold  its  place 
among  the  leading  institutions  for  the  blind  in  the  world  wc  must 
be  prepared  to  give  our  pupils  increased  educational  advantages  and 
increased  facilities  for  that  training  which  will  enable  them  to 
secure  more  lucrative  employment  and  more  responsible  positions. 

Our  Forward  Movement. 

The  great  English  educator,  Edward  Thring,  said  in  speaking  of 
his  school,  •*  that  proper  machinery  for  work,  proper  tools  of  all 
sorts,  are  at  least  as  necessary  in  making  a  boy  take  a  given  shape 
as  in  making  a  deal  box."  The  machinery  and  tools  in  a  school  are 
the  buildings,  appliances,  library,  grounds,  etc.  If  the  buildings  be 
overcrowded,  the  appliances  meagre,  the  library  indifferent,  and  the 
grounds  contracted,  then  the  teachers  work  at  a  great  disadvantage. 
The  first  and  most  important  piece  of  machinery  necessary  to  a  well 
organized  school  is  its  building,  or  buildings,  in  which  the  school  is 
carried  on.  This  fact  has  always  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
this  institution  and  when  the  growth  in  the  number  of  the  pupils 
imperatively  demanded  more  school  rooms,  music  rooms,  dormi- 
tories; or  other  accommodation,  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  the 
legislature  and  to  the  public,  and  the  response  has  always  been 
most  encouraging.  In  1890,  with  thirty-one  pupils.it  was  felt  that 
additional  room  wa?  required,  and  with  the  help  of  the  legislature 
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and  the  friends  of  the  school  the  east  wing  of  the  building  was 
erected.  In  lh96,  when  the  pupils  had  grown  to  seventy  in  number, 
the  accommodation  was  felt  to  be  inadequate.  The  legislature  and 
public  were  again  appealed  to  and  the  commodious  west  wing  was 
erected.  The  pupils  now  number  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  and 
many  others  are  seeking  admission.  Increased  accommodation  is 
urgently  required  and  believing  that  the  public  would  support  any 
reasonable  effort  that  might  be  made  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
those  who  are  deprived  of  sight,  a  large  up-to-date  school  building 
has  been  planned  and  the  work  upon  the  same  commenced. 

The  New  Building. 

It  has  been  decided  to  erect  the  new  school  building  south  of  the 
present  building,  connected  with  it  by  a  covered  way  or  corridor. 
In  the  new  school  building  will  be  concentrated  all  the  regular  work 
of  the  school.  The  builaing  will  contain  (in  ciddition  to  school 
rooms,  music  rooms,  inning  rooms,  and  an  assembly  hall)  a  printing 
office,  Manual  Training  Department,  a  gymncu^ium  for  boys,  a  gym- 
nasium for  girls,  lavatories,  etc  In  the  southern  portion  there  are 
to  be  dormitories  and  other  accommodation  for  pupils  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten and  primary  divisions.  The  present  Buildings  will  be 
utilized  for  residence  purposes,  and  will  make  it  possible  to  provide 
library,  reading  room  and  sitting  room  accommodation,  which  is  at 
present  urgently  required. 

V  Faith  Based  on  Reasons. 

The  forward  movement  of  this  school  involves  heavy  responsibili- 
ties and  persistent  effort,  but  the  work  of  erecting  and  equipping 
the  new  school  building  has  been  undertaken  with  strong  faith  that 
it  will  be  carried  successfully  through.  This  faith  is  based  on  the 
following  reasons : 

First — More  pupils  are  applying  for  admission. 

Second — The  school  should  be  ready  to  receive  all  eligible  blind 
persons  who  may  apply. 

Third — More  accommodation  is  urgently  required  for  those  now 
in  attendance. 

Fourth — More  accommodation  is  required  for  the  development 
and  equipment  of  the  several  departments  of  the  school. 

Fifth — The  public  recognize  that   the  school  is  doing  a  practica 
work  for  the  Blind  deserving  of  support.  t 

Sixtli — The  people  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland 
are  public  spirited  and  are  always^wilting  to  liberally  assist  any  in- 
stitution in  which  they  have  confidence,  and  in  the  development  and 
progress  of  which  they  are  interested. 
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Ways  and  Means. 

Immediately  after  the  legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  had  made  the 
liberal  appropriation  of  $20,000  towards  the  new  school  building 
active  measures  were  taken  to  secure  subscriptions  and  contribu- 
tions in  all  parts  of  the  Maritime  Provinces.  A  Pamphlet  dealing 
with  the  matter  was  prepared  and  widely  circulated.  Schools, 
Sunday  Schools,  and  other  organizations  were  asked  to  assist 
through  Brick  Buyers  or  collecting  cards.  Many  benevolent  per- 
sons obtained  subscription  books  and  were  active  in  soliciting  con- 
tributions So  far  as  time  would  permit  a  personal  canvass  was 
made  in  Halifax,  and  twenty  four  public  meetings  were  held  in  the 
eastern  and  western  portions  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  result  of  these 
efforts  to  date  is  a  subscription  of  $12,057.65,  upon  which  $5,222.28 
has  already  been  paid  in.  This  amount  is  likely  to  be  substantially 
increased  by  the  subscriptions  of  those  who  have  signified  their 
intention  to  contribute,  by  the  receipts  from  the  hundreds  of  brick 
buyers  scattered  throughout  the  country,  and  by  the  efforts  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  still  hold  their  subscription  books  and  are 
doing  their  best  to  fill  them. 

Acknowledgments. 

I  desire  to  express  my  deep  sense  of  obligation  to  the  many  friends 
of  the  Blind  for  all  that  they  have  done  and  are  doing  for  this 
school,  and  for  the  welfare  of  those  ^epriveii  of  sight.  During  the 
year  just  closed  I  have  been  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  interest  that  is  taken  in  this  Institution. 
My  personal  solicitations  for  aid  in  erecting  our  new  building  have 
been  cordially  received  and  liberally  met.  In  the  many  large  and 
enthusiastic  public  meetings  which  I  have  addressed  a  deep  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  school  has  been  evinced,  and  generous  contri- 
butions have  been  made  towards  our  building  fund.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  boys  and  girls,  Schools,  Sunday  Schools,  and  other  organ- 
izations in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  co-operated  by  raising 
money  through  Brick  Buyers,  Collecting  Cards  or  Subscription 
Books.  My  special  thanks  are  due  to  the  gentlemen  who  ko  ably 
carried  out  the  arrangements  for  our  concerts  and  public  meetings, 
and  to  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  who  so  kindly  opened  their  hos- 
pitable homefl  and  entertained  the  pupils  in  the  several  localities 
where  such  meetings  were  held. 

Conclusion. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  accept  my  thanks  for  the  encourage- 
ment you  have  given  to  me  in  the  carrying  on  of  this  work,  and  let 
me  say  your  deep  interest  in  the  school,  your  wilJiugne>s  to  consider 
and  solve  its  problems,  and  ytjur  strong  support  ot  my  administra- 
tion, have  made  it  possible  to  inaugurate  the  great  forward  move- 
ment now  in  progresa 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

a  F.  FRASER, 

Superintendent 
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(HI) 

VICTORIA  SCHOOL  OF  ART  AND  DESIGN,   HALIFAX, 


(Incorporated  1888.) 


DIRECTORS  : 


Ex-offiAsio — The  Superintendent  of  Education. 
The  Mayor  of  Halifax. 

:Mrs.  J.  Morrow,  Mrs.  Davys, 

Miss  E.  Ritchie,  Mrs.  Chas.  Archibald, 

Mr.  J.E.  Roy,  Mr.  J.  Dempster, 

Dr,  J.  G.  MacGregor.,  f.  r.  s.,  Col.  F.  H.  Oxley, 

Mr.  J.  C.  Mackintosh,  Mr.  D.' Keith, 

Mr.  Geo.  Harvey,  Hon.  Senator  Power, 

Mr.  a.  McKay. 

Auditor  : 
J.  0.  Mackintosh. 


President '...., 

Vice-President Hon.  Senator  Power, 

I'reasurer CoL.  F.  H.  OxLEY, 

Secretary A.  McKay. 

Assistant  Secretary  .• Miss  M.  E.  Graham. 


TEACHING  STAFF,  1901-1902: 
Principal, 

H.  M.  Rosenberg. 

Assistant  Teachers. 

Mechanical  Drawing H.  E.  Gates,  pro  tern. 

Architectural  Drawing H.  E.  Gates,  Architect. 

Saturday  Class. 
Miss  M.  E.  Graham. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  FOR  190M902. 

To  A.  H.  MacKay.  Ll.D.,  FR.S.a, 

Superintendent  of  Education^  Province  of  Nova  Scotia, 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the 
Treasurer  and  of  the  Head  Master  of  the  Victoria  School  of  Art  and 
Design. 

As  usual  six  free  scholarships  were  awarded  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  viz. :  two  to  Academies,  two  to  High  Schools  and  two  to 
Common  Schools. 

Over  fifty  students  were  admitted  free  to  the  classes  in  Mechan- 
ical and  Architectural  Drawing. 

Young  boys  and  girls  who  seem  to  have  special  talent  for  draw- 
ing, if  unable  to  pay  are  admitted  free  for  the  period  of  one  year, 
and  those  doing  the  best  work  are  adiuitted  free  for  two  years. 

The  Directors  have  entere  1  into  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of 
a  building  affording  better  accommodation  than  any  hitherto 
occupied.     It  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  next  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  McKAY, 

Secretary. 

The  Victoria  School  of  Art  and  Design  in  account  with 

THE  Treasurer. 

Dr. 

To  amount  of  expenses  for  year  ending  July  31,  1902 : — 

Paid  salaries    1600  04 

'*     Models  and  supplies 75  28 

"     Rent  and  taxes 200  00 

**     Fuel  and  light 07  72 

"     Advertising  and  printing 38  21 

"     Fire  insurance    16  50 

••     Salary  of  janitor    77  65 

"     Fees  Woman's  Council 2  00 

2072  40 

Bal.  overdrawn  on  current  accts.  Aug.  1, 1 901  1824  01 

-Amount  of  Investments : — 

Halifax  City  Consols 4950  00 

Deposit  receipts 9600  00 

Balance  Bank  N.  S 331  80 

14881  80 

$18778  21 
12 
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Cr. 

By  balance  CreHit  Endowment  Fand 7827^40 

By  balance  Credit  Building  Fund    8000^00 

Current  Accounts: — 

Received  Scholarship  Fees    441  3S 

Govt,  grant 800  00 

"  City  grant  2  years 1000  00 

"  Interest  from  investmenta    709  46 

2950  81 

$  18778  21 
Halifax,  July  81, 1902. 

Fred.  H.  Oxley, 

Hon.  Treasurer. 
Examined  and  foand  correct. 
J.  C.  Mackintosh. 


HEAD  MASTER'S  REPORT. 
2'o  the  Directors  o/  the  Victoria  School  of  Art  and  Design  : — 

The  classes  in  the  various  departments  of  the  school  have  fully 
kept  up  to  the  average  set  by  former  years,  with  the  exception  of 
the  china  class,  a  competent  teacher  not  being  available  for  the 
year  1901-2.  The  work  done  has  been  as  satisfactory  aa  the 
attendance,  and  I  have  only  to  regret  the  departure  of  several  of  ray 
best  students  through  illness,  marri^^  or  other  causes,  over  which 
I  had  no  control. 

The  loss  by  death  of  Mr.  Larkin,  our  mechanical  instructor,  was 
a  serious  blow,  as  he  was  a  man  as  thorough  as  he  was  competent 
in  his  department,  and  as  his  class  was  usually  a  large  one,  I  offer 
for  your  serious  consideration  the  suggestion  that  a  new  instructor 
be  installed  immediately. 

The  classes  were  divided  as  follows : — 

Day  and  evening  classes,  which  included  drawing  from 
cast,  objects  and  life,  also  painting  from  models 

and  still  life 4 

Mechanical  class   38 

Architectural    7 

Total 109 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.   M.   BOSENBEBQ, 

Principal. 
HiiliCax,  Jan.  16th,  1903. 
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(IV). 

HALIFAX  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

For  year 'ending  April  30th,  1902. 


M.  A.  Curry,  M.  D PresidenL 

L   M.  Silver,  M  B Registrar, 

d  Dickey  Murray,  M.  B Secretary. 


No.  of  regular  Professors,  15;  Lecturers  and  Demonstrators,  13. 

No.  of  Undergraduates:  First  Year,  16;  Second  Year,  25; 
Third  Year,  22;  Fourth  Year,  22;  General  Students,  2;  Total 
Students,  87  ;  80  males,  7  females. 

Total  number  of  Graduates,  M.  D.  C.  11,  including  those  who 
have  taken  diplomas  from  13alhousie  University,  153. 

The  Thirty-fifth  Session  opens  September,  1908.  and  will  con- 
tinue for  the  eight  months  following. 

The  College  building  is  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose  of 
medical  teaching,  and  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  Victoria  General 
Hospital,  the  City  Alms  House,  and  Dalhousie  College. 

A  large  wiuor  has  been  added  to  the  college,  supplying  Histolog- 
ical and  Bacteriological  Laboratories,  etc.,  which  have  been  fur- 
nished with  microscopes  and  othe;*  apparatus  necessary  for  practical 
work. 

The  recent  enlargement  and  improvements  at  the  Victoria 
General  Hospital  have  increased  the  clinical  facilities,  which  are 
now  unsurpassed,  every  studcLt  having  ample  opportunities  for 
practical  work. 

The  course  extends  over  4  years  and  has  been  carefully  graded, 
so  that  the  student's  time  is  not  wasted. 

The  following  will  be  the  curriculum  for  M.  D.,  C.  M.  degrees: 

Matiuculation. — The  preliminary  examination  prescribed  by 
the  N.  S.  Medical  Act,  or  a  recognized  equivalent. 

1st  Year. — Inorganic  Chf  mistry  with  Laboratory  work,  Anatomy, 
Practical  Anatomy,  Histology,  Botany  and  Zoology. 

(Pass  Primary  M.  D.,  C.  M.  Examination,  Sect.  A,  in  Inorganic 
Chemistry,  Histology,  Junior  Anatomy,  Botany  and  Zoology). 
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2nd  Year. — Organic  and  Medical  Chemistry  with  Laboratory 
work,  Anatomy,  i^ractical  Anatomy,  Materia  Medica,  Physiology, 
Practical  Chemistry,  and  Practical  Materia  Medica. 

(Pass  Primary  M.  D.,  C.  M.  Examination,  Sect.  B.,  in  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  and  Chemistry). 

3rd  Year. — Surgery,  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
Practical  Pathology,  Hygiene,  Clinical  Surgery,  Clinical  Medicine, 
Pathology,  Bacteriology,  Practical  Sargery,  Practical  Medicine,  Prac- 
tical Obstetrics,  Therapeutics,  Dispensary  and  Hospital. 

(Pass  Final  M.  D.,  C.  M.  Examination,  Sect  A ,  in  Medical  Juris- 
prudence and  Hygiene.  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics). 

4th  Year. — Surgery,  Medicine,  Operative  Obstetrics,  Gynaecology 
and  Diseases  of  Children,  Opthalmology,  Otology.  (Clinical  Medi- 
cine, Clinical  Surgery,  Operative  Surgery,  Practical  Obstetrics,  Hos- 
pital, and  Vaccination. 

(Pass  Final  M.  D.,  C.  M.  Examination  in  Surgery,  Clinical  Sur- 
gery, Medicine,  Clinical  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  and  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children). 

(V.) 

VICTORIA  GENERAL  HOSPITAL, 

Halifax,  N.  S. 

The  Training  School  for  Narses  was  established  eleven  years  ago. 

The  term  is  two  years,  plus  two  months'  probation. 

Applicants  must  be  twenty,  and  not  over  thirty- five,  years  of  age. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes  a  training  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  nursing.  Physiology,  Anatomy  and  Hygiene  are  studied 
from  text-books.  Our  classes  are  conducted  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Nurses. 

The  following  text-books  are  used : — 

Practice  and  Principles  of  Nursing Stoney. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology   .w. . .  .Kimher. 

Obstetrics    Dr.  FulUrtan, 

Materia  Medica Stoney, 

Collateral  Reading 

The  Care  of  the  Sick PiUorth, 

Nursing  Conipton. 

Care  of  the  Insane Granger, 

Text-Book  on  Nursing W%Be. 

Lectures  and  demonstrations  on  practical  points  are  given  by  the 
Attending  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  House  Staff. 
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Lectures  on  doses  and  the  administration  of  <drug8  are  given  by 
the  Pharmacist. 

Lectures  in  cooking  and  serving  food  are  given  by  the  House- 
keeper. 

Nurses  in  training,  about  twenty ;  besides  which  there  are  about 
ten  graduate  nurses  on  the  staff. 

Nurses  who  graduated  during  the  year : 

Miss  Elvira  Harvey Kings  Co. 

'*  Jessie  Mitchell Ship  Harbour,  Hx.  Co. 

"  Margaret  Clarke Newcastle,  N.  B. 

"  Isabel  Williams    Dartmouth. 

"  Susan  Curry , Pictou. 

"  MaryMcKdl    •...,...  Halifax. 

"  Emma  Morton Kings  Co. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  W.  Kenney,  Swpt 
To  A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.  D., 

Superiidendent  of  Education. 

(VL) 

NOVA  SCOTIA  HOSPITAL, 

Halifax,  N.  S. 

TRAINING    SCHOOL    FOR    NURSES,    NOVA    SCOTIA 

HOSPITAL. 

W.  H.  Hattie.  M.  1).,  Medical  Superintendent. 
Miss  H.  Sampson,  Superintendent  of  Nurses. 

M.  F.  T. 

Number  of  pupils  now  in  training — Seniors 1  3  4 

Juniors 8  0  8. 

Graduates,  1902. 

Sophia*  Bissett,  Annetta  G.  Gerabd(I), 

Alfred  Bowes,  Alfred  Hiltz, 

Maggie  C.  Dunbrack  (2),     Margaret  McDonald, 

Eliza  M.  Shaw. 

(1)  Awarded  DeWolf  Medal. 

(2)  Awarded  Staff  Prize. 

Detailed  information  is  contained  in  the  annual  reports  of  tho 
hospital,  which  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Medical  Super- 
intendent. 

W.  H,  HATTIE. 

Medical  SuT>erintendent 
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(VII.) 

ABERDEEN  HOSPITAL, 

New  Glasgow.  N.  S. 

The  Training  School  was  established  with  the  openiDg  of  the 
Hoapital,  1897. 

The  course  of  instruction  then  covered  two  yeara  During  the 
firetyear  there  were  so  many  calls  for  nurses  to  visit  the  poor  in 
their  own  homes,  for  cases  the  hospital  could  not  admit  and  also 
from  physicians  for  private  cases,  that  it  wa^  decided  to  add  two 
□urses  to  the  staff  in  order  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  district  and 
private  nursing  department.  Thb  course  was  then  extended  to 
three  years.  There  are  now  eight  pupil  nurses  and  a  head  nurse  on 
the  staff,  and  such  is  the  demand  that  afterthe  needs  of  the  hospital 
were  attended  to,  during  the  past  year  we  were  not  able  to  cover 
the  outside  work. 

We  hope  in  the  near  future  to  enlarge  our  quarters  and  have 
sufficient  nur>es  to  meet  all  demands.  There  were  ^97  visits  made  in 
the  district  and  twenty  weeks  of  private  nursing. 

Lectures  and  demonstrations  are  given  weekly  by  members  of 
the  medical  staff  and  the  Superintendent. 

The  lectures  of  the  Junior  Year  comprise: — 

Nursing  Ethics 3 

Anatomy 8 

Physiology 6 

Medical  Nursing 5 

Materia  Medica 4 

Surgical  Nursing ; .   6 

INTERMEDIATE   TEAR. 

Obstetrics 6 

Surgical  Nursing ' 8 

Me.1iciil  "         7 

Contagious  Diseases 6 

Materia  Medica 4 

SEKIOR  YEAR. 

Children's  Diseases    6 

Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat 6 

Obstetrics 4> 

Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases 4 

Diseases  of  the  Skin ....  2 

Urinary  Analysis 2 
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TEXT  BOOKS — JUNIOR   YEAR. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Nursing Stoney, 

Anatomy  and  Physioloc^y Kiniber, 

INTERMEDIATE  YEAR  AND  SENIOR. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Nursing HaTupton, 

Obstetrics     FuHerton, 

Materia  Medica Dock. 

GRADUATES   OF   1902. 

Miss  Martha  Kirkpatrick Shubenacadie. 

Miss  T.  R.  Gilchrist Poplar  Hill,  Pictou  Co. 


^ 
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(VIII.) 

SCHOOL  OF  HORTICULTURE. 


WoLFviLLE,  Nova  Scotia.  Dec.  3],  1902. 

To  A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.  D., 

Superintentlevt  of  Educat'on. 

SlK, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  tha  following  report  o£  the 
Nova  Scotia  School  of  Horticulture  for  the  year  1901-1902. 

The  attendance  has  been  a'lout  as  usual,  numbering  sixty.  Of 
this  number,  one  was  from  Prince  Edward  Island,  six  from  New 
Brunswick,  and  the  balance  froui  Nova  Scotia. 

The  course  of  study  has  remained  the  same  in  all  essentials,  only 
such  minor  changes  being  made  as  it  was  thought  would  make  the 
course  more  efficient. 

Our  apparatus  has  been  addeii  to  by  the  purchase  of  a  magic  laa- 
tem,  one  of  the  new  hyJro-carbon  lanterns  manufactured  by 
William^,  Brown  &  Earle,  and  using  kerosene  onder  pressure  tor 
generating  the  light.  Of  course  the  particular  value  of  this  form 
of  lantern  is  the  ease  with  which  the  material  for  the  light  may  be 
secured.  We  have  found  the  lantern  very  succeaeful  indeed,  and 
are  using  it  with  increased  satisfaction  as  we  add  to  onr  Collection 
of  lantern  slides.  These  latter  we  are  buying  so  far  as  our  meana 
allow,  and  we  can  secure  what  we  want,  but  I  am  also  makinj;  a 
large  number  from  negatives  which  I  have,  illustrating  horti- 
cultural subjects  The  purchase  of  a  large,  5x7,  Poco  camera  has 
assisted  materially  in  this  work,  and  added  to  a  smaller  (4  s  o) 
Long  Focus  Fremo  camera,  which  belongs  to  the  writer,  gives  us  a 
fair  equipment  for  making  lantern  slides.  I  believe  that  as  our  list 
of  slides  is  increased  this  will  prove  one  of  the  most  valuable  aids 
for  instruction  both  in  clas^-work  and  at  institute  meetings. 

Our  facilities  for  experimental  work  have  been  generously 
increased  by  the  lease  of  about  an  acre  and  a  half  of  additional 
orchard  land  adjoining  that  already  held  by  the  School.  This  land 
was  alreadyset  to  apple  trees,  which  have  been  out  about  ten  years, 
but  w"  have  inter-planted  with  other  and  new  sorts  so  that  we  now 
hii\i'  I'urty-seven  varieties  of  apples,  twenty-six  varieties  of  pears, 
forty-f.wo  varieties  of  plums,  twelve  of  peaches,  eight  of  cherries, 
live  of  apricot"",  three  of  nectarines,  and  six  varieties  of  Japanese 
chestnuts.  Quit«  a  number  of  these  were  imported  from  an  English 
nursery,  since  we  felt  that  their  varieties  were  more  likely  to 
succeed  here,  and  if  they  were  successful  in  our  Nova  Scotia 
orchards,  the  fruit,  when  shipped   back  to  the  English  market*. 
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would  be  more  likely  to  be  favorably  received  than  if  it  wore  new 
and  strange  Mairieties  from  other  countries.  The  coming  spring  we 
expect  t^  make  another  importation  from  England  besides  getting 
new  and  promising  varieties  of  fruits  from  other  sourcea 

The  increase  in  our  6rchard  land  *has  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
greatly  extend  all  of  our  lines  of  experimentation,  and  particularly 
our  work  with  different  cover-crops.     The  past  season  the  orchard 
was  divided  into  thirteen  plots,  which   were  sown  with  different' 
cover  crops  and  combinations,  as  follows : 

Plot.  Kind  of  Cover  Crop.  Amt.  per  acre. 

No.  1. — Mammoth  Red  Clover 20  lbs. 

2.— Crimson  "  15     * 

3. — Tares  or  Vetches U  bu. 

«     4— Field  Peas l|bu. 

"     6.— Field  Peas 1    bu. 

"     "  —Crimson  Clover 6  lbs. 

"     6— Tares 1    bu. 

"     "  —Mammoth  Red  Clover 0  lbs. 

7. — Crimson  Clover 10  lbs. 

8.—         "  "      20  lbs. 

''     9.— Mammoth  Red  Clover 10  lbs. 

"     ••— Alaike  Clover 10  lbs 

"    •'  —Turnips 2^  oz. 

"  10.— Crimson  Clover 6  U*. 

**     "  —Alfalfa   6  lbs. 

"     *'  — Alsike  Ciover 8  Ihs. 

"  11.— Alfalfa 20  lbs. 

"  12.— Cow  Peas IJ  bu. 

13. — Buckwheat   1 J  bu. 


«< 


I  believe  that  the  question  of  the  most  satisfactory  cover-crops  for 
our  orchards  is  one  of  prime  importance,  and  we  shall  hope  soon  to 
have  some  valuable  data  regarding  it.  From  our  present  experi- 
ence I  would  recommend  the  use  of  crimson  clover  where  the  ground 
is  in  good  condition  and  tares  when  it  is  not  so  well  prepared 

Some  of  our  other  lines  of  experimentation  include  work  on  the 
apple  canker;  on  spraying  early  for  black  spot  of  apples,  and  spray- 
ing during  full  bloom ;  on  the  effect  of  fertilizing  fruit  trees  with 
muriate  of  potash  to  induce  early  bearing ;  on  the  relative  effect  of 
June  and  April  pruning  in  bringing  trees  into  bearing;  on  the  best 
way  of  preparing  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  on  the  desirability  of  cut*- 
ting  back  fruit  trees  at  the  time  of  setting. 

We  have  aUo  added  quite  largely  to  our  plantings  of  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs  about  the  grounds.  At  present  we  have  over  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  different  varieties  and  species  of  such  plants 
growing. 


/ 
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The  work  of  establishing  the  model  orchards  which  were  author- 
ized by  the  Government  in  1901,  and  the  planting  of  which  was 
entrusted  to  the  Secretary  for  Agriculture  and  the  writer,  has  been 
pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Twelve  orchards  were  set 
the  past  spring  in  as  many  counties  and  their  success  has  been  most 
gratifying.  Out  of  1049  apple 'trees  set  in  the  twelve  orchards  only 
4  are  reported  as  having  died,  and  other  fruits  have  done  equally 
well.  I  believe  that  these  model  orchards  are  destined  to  do  a 
splendid  work  in  encouraging  the  planting  of  orchards  and  in  intro- 
ducing better  methods  of  culture. 

Farmers'  Institute  meetings  have  been  attended  so  far  as  other 
duties  would  admit,  and  I  feel  that  this  offers  one  of  the  best  fields 
for  work  in  Agricultural  Education.  During  the  year  I  have  visited 
almost  every  county  in  the  Province  on  this  work  and  in  connection 
with  the  model  orchards,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  need  is  great 
for  more  work  in  this  line. 

For  further  details  relative  to  the  experimental  work  of  the 
school  see  n^y  report  to  the  Secretary  for  Agriculture. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant^ 

F.  C.  SEARS. 
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APPENDIX     G. 


EDUCATIONAL    INSTITUTES. 


(I.) 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE   FOR  THE  ATLANTIC 

PROVINCES  OF  CANADA. 


SESSION   J902. 

To  A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education, 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  for  your  consideration,  the 
following  report  of  the  sixteenth  session  of  the  Summer  School  of 
•Science  for  the  Atlantic   Provinces  of  Canada,  held  at  St.  Stephen, 
N.  B.,  July  22nd  to  August  8th,  1902. 

The  enrolment  this  year  was  as  follows : — 

From  New  Brunswick   171 

"      Nova  Scotia 29 

"      Prince  Edward  Island^ 7 

"      Ontario 2 

"     Quebec I 

"     United  States  of  America   49 


Total 259 

The  session  of  the  school  was  characterized  by  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  students  entered  upon  and  prosecuted  their  studies. 
Much  prominence  was  given  to  Jield  and  laboratory  work.  The 
presence  and  assistance  of  Dr.  Fletcher,  Entomologist  and  Botanist 
at  the  Dominion  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa,  aided  very  materially 
in  the  field  work. 

The  division  of  work  for  each  day  was  as  follow? : — From  9 
o'clock  a.  m.  to  1  o'clock  p.  m.  was  devoted  to  the  work  in  the  class- 
room ;  the  afternoons  to  field  and  laboratory  work,  and  the  even- 
ings to  public  lectures.     This  division  of  the  work  has  been  found 
-to  be  very  satisfactory. 
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Great  prominence  was  given  by  all  the  instructors  to  the  methods 
to  be  employed  in  teaching  the  subject  under  consideration.  In  this 
way  the  teachers  who  attended  the  session  received  much  practical 
help  in  this  work. 

Much  interest  was  manifested  in  the  work  of  the  school  by  the 
citizens  of  St.  Stephen,  and  also  by  those  of  the  neighboring  city, 
Calais,  Maine,  citizens  of  both  places  enrolling  as  members,  and  in 
other  ways  contributing  to  the  success  of  the  school. 

The  session  of  1902  ranks  among  the  most  successful  of  the  school. 

The  next  session  of  the  school  will  be  held  at  Chatham,  N.  B.» 
July  2l8t  to  August  7th,  1903. 

Appended  find  a  list  of  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  also- 
the  financial  statement. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  D.  SEAMAN, 
Secretary  Summer  School  of  Science. 
Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.,  Nov.  1,  1902. 


OFFICERS : 

President 
Prof.  L.  W.  Bailey,  LuD.,  University  of  N.  B.,  Fredericton,  N.  B.. 

Vice- Presidents, 
B.  McKittrick,  B.  A.,  County  Academy,  Lunenburg,  N.  S. 

Philip  Cox,  Ph.  D.,  High  School,  Chatham,  N.  B. 

Secretary-  Treasurer, 
J.  D.  Seaman,  Elsq.,  Prince  Street  School,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 

Local  Secretary, 
J,  W.  Baxter.  M.  D ,  Chatham,  N.  B. 

Board  of  Directors, 

The  President,  the  Secretary-Treasurer,    W.  R.  Campbell,   M.  A. ; 
S.  A.  Starratt,  Esq. ;  J.  B  Hall,  Ph.  D.,  J.  Vroom,  Esq. 
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FINANCUL  STATEMENT. 

RKCEIPTS. 

Balance  from  1901 35  74 

Grant  from  Govt,  of  Nova  Scotia 100  00 

New  Brunswick 200  00 

town  of  St.  Stephen 100  00 

Calais,  Maine   50  00 

Registration,  fees   310  50 

Proceeds  of  entertainment    16  63 

Advertisements  in  Calendar. 102  50 

Sundries 12  00 

$927  37 

EXPENDITURE. 

Printing,  advertising  and  stationery    162  35 

Calendars    62  39 

Postage,  freight  and  expressage 43  17 

Class  expenses    33  26 

Instructors  and  oflScers 398  70 

Rents  and  expenses  of  lectures 136  95 

Sundries 64  91 

Balance    25  64 

$927  37 
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(II.) 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 


Division  No.  6 — Antigonish  and  Guvsbobo. 

Executive — A.  O.  Mncdonald,  M.  A.,  President;  S.  C.  Dukeabire, 
B.  A.,  Secretary -Treasurer. 

CoMHiTTEE — J.  P.  CoDnolly,  B.  A,;  CF.  McKinnoo,  B.  A,;  Maggie 
B.  McDougall,  B  A.;  Miss  'lean  Chisholm;  Miss  Hary  Angela 
O'Brien. 

Programme,  College  Hall,  Thursday,  19tli  December,  1901. 

9  to  12  a.  m — Enrolment  of  Members;  Formal  Opening  of  Insti- 
tute, by  Inspector  Macdonald  ;  English  Reiding  in  Frt-nch  ScHodIs 
W.  J.  Rogers,  Pomquet  School;  Metric  .S\Rtein  J.  P.  Connolly,  B 
A.,  St.  Francis  Xuvier's  College. 

1.30  to  4.31)  p.  m  — Muaic  in  the  Schools,  Miss  Helen  Smith,  Pirate 
Harbor  School ;  Nature  study  for  Country  Schools,  Prof,  Lee 
Russell,  Normal  School ;  First  Lessons  in  Botany,  T.  R.  Richards, 
Principal  Canso  School. 

7.30  to  10.30  p.  m. — Public  Educational  Meeting,  the  Mayor  pre- 
siding. To  be  addres.sed  by  Dr.  MacEay,  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion ;  Doctors  Thompson  and  Mscdonald,  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's 
College,  and  others.  Music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  will  be  a 
feature  of  the  occasion. 

College  Hall,  Friday,  20th  December,  1601. 

9  to  1:^  a.  ra.— Organization  Completed  ;  Primary  Work  in  Numr 
ber-,  Clara  E.  Dechman,  Sherbrooke  Schools;  On  Specific  Gravity, 
ita  deter  mi  nation,  D.  F.  McLeod,  Principal  Guysboro  Academy. 

1.30  to  4.30  p.m. — Geography  in  the  Common  Schools,  Dr.  Hall, 
Norma!  School ;  Teachers'  Salaries,  Alfred  W,  Fraser,  Principal 
Sherbrooke  Schools;  Mathematical  Drawing  in  the  Common 
Schools,  George  Mticdonaid,  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  for  Division  No.  6 
■ — Countius   of  Antigonish   and   Guysboro — was  held,  as  per  pro- 
t^Uramrijc  uvut  in  advance  to  the  teachers  of  the  division,  on  the  13th 
filtnd  20th  December,  1901,  in  College  Hall,  Antigonish. 

The  total  number  of  teachers  attending  the  convention  was  112. 
Inspector  Macdonald,  in  taking  the  chair,  warmly  welcomed  the 
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large  number  of  teachers  who  had  attended,  and  congratulated 
them  on  the  zeai  which  they  had  shown  in  facing  the  difficulties  of 
travelling,  pecuh'ar  to  the  district  and  to  the  season  of  the  year.  He 
outlined  at  length  the  aims  of  the  Institute,  and  exhorted  each  and 
all  to  endeavor  to  gain  from  the  proceedings  greater  power  and  a 
higher  inspiration  in  doing  their  noble  work  in  the  school  room. 

He  then  introduced  Mr.  William  J.  Rogers,  who.  from  long 
.experience,  was  well  qualified  to  speak  on  the  first  subject  of  the 
prograunne:  English  Reading  in  Acadian  Schools. 

Mr.  Rogers,  himself  an  Acadian,  knowing  both  languages  well^ 
dealt  at  considerable  length  with  the  peculiar  difficulties  experienced 
by  French-speaking  children,  when  first  they  begin  to  read  Eng- 
lish. Among  many  practical  suggestions  made  by  him,  he  recom- 
mended a  careful  daily  drill  on  the  more  difficult  English  sounds, 
and  lists  of  syllables  and  words  involving  these  sounds.  The 
teacher,  particularly  if  he  does  not  know  the  French  language,  can,, 
with  advantage,  make  use  of  the  best  readers  in  school  in  teaching  ^ 
beginners  ;  and  should,  in  giving  a  new  lesson,  read  it  by  phrases, 
getting  the  class  to  read,  simultaneously,  the  phrases  after  him.  In 
this  way  children  can  be  got  to  read  in  a  more  natural  tone  and 
with  better  expression.  1  he  paper  evoked  a  lengthy  discussion  on 
the  general  subject  of  reading  in  which  Messrs.  D.  P.  Floyd,  T.  R. 
Richards,  J.  P.  Connolly,  C.  F.  McKinnon  and  Miss  Johnson,  of 
Guysboro  Academy,  took  a  prominent  part.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  discussion  it  was  moved  by  D.  P.  Floyd  and  seconded  by  C.  F* 
McKinnon  and  carried,  that  reading;  be  included  in  the  list  of  sub- 
jects necessary  to  obtain  a  teacher's  license. 

J  P.  Connolly,  B.  A.,  of  the  Antigonish  Academic  staff,  read  an 
excellent  paper  on  the  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  measures; 
and  gave  an  interesting  historical  sketch  of  their  origin  and  of  that 
of  the  English  units,  which  came  to  us  from  the  remote  past  for  the 
confusion  of  children  and  the  retardation  of  commerce. 

A  discussion  of  the  paper  ended  in  a  resolution  being  carried  sug- 
gesting that  the  C.  P.  I.  take  steps  to  make  metric  weights  and 
measures  a  necessary  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  school  room. 
The  desire  of  the  Institute  to  have  the  Metric  System  introduced 
into  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  by  the  Dominion  Parliament,  was 
embodied  in  a  resolution  which  passed  unanimously. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  by  Mr.  Dukesliire,  Principal  of 
Main  Street  School,  Antigonish,  who  read  a  paper  prepared  by 
Alfred  W.  Fraser,  Esq.,  Principal  of  Sherbrooke  Schools, on  "Teach- 
ers' Salaries."  The  writer  made  astiong  case  in  favor  of  legislation 
which  would  fix  minima  salaries  for  the  different  classes  of 
teachers;  and,  also,  in  favor  of  a  claasifi cation  of  school  sections 
along  lines  similar  to  those  on  which  academies  are  established.    He 
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also  ur<;ed  that  Normal  School  Training  be  made  a  prerequisite  to 
the  licensing  of  teachers. 

The  discussion  of  this  paper  was  postponed  till  the  following  day 
when  the  Superintendent  of  Education  would  be  present. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  Institute  was  honored  by  the 
presence  of  Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay,  Superintendent  of  Education,  Dr. 
Hall,  and  Prof.  Russell,  of  the  Normal  School,  and  Supervisor 
Kidner,  of  the  Manual  Training  Schools  of  Nova  Scotia,  who  had 
just  arrived  by  the  express  train  from  the  West. 

Miss  Helen  Smith,  of  Pirate  Harbor  School,  then  read  a  paper  on 
"Music  in  the  School,"  which  was  very  well  received.  It  dealt 
minutely  with  the  methods  to  be  followed — first,  when  the  teacher 
could  sing  and  knew  the  Tonic-sol-fa  system ;  second,  when  the 
teacher  possessed  but  one  of  these  accomplishments;  and  third,  when 
the  teacher  possessed  neither.  In  the  last  case  the  teacher  must 
aQcomplish  his  or  her  purpose  by  having  recourse  to  the  musical 
portion  of  the  school  and  to  outside  help  A  discussion  followed  in 
'  which  Dr.  MacEay,  Prof.  Russell,  the  chairman  and  others  took  part. 

The  paper  and  the  views  and  suggestions  it  elicited  could  not  but 
be  extremely  helpful  to  the  large  body  of  teachers  present 

Prof.  Lee  Russell  followed  on  the  topic  "  Nature  Study  in  Rural 
Schools."  He  outlined  a  course  of  nature  lessons  that  was  easily 
within  the  reach  of  any  enterprising  teacher,  even  though  engaged 
in  the  humblest  school.  He  showed  that  every  locality  and  every 
season  furnished  ample  material  for  lessons  of  the  most  profitable 
character;  that  the  chief  object  to  bo  attained — the  power  of  accur- 
ate observation  in  children— could  be  abundantly  secured  by 
carefully  watching  and  studying  the  action  of  sunshine,  rains,  froste 
fknd  running  brooks,  and  by  studying  and  comparing  the  various 
flowers,  plants,  leaves,  trees  and  rocks,  which  were  to  be  found  in 
such  profusion  around  every  school  house  in  the  country.  Dr. 
MacKay  spoke  at  considerable  length  on  this  subject  and  succeeded 
in  impartiniT,  in  a  large  measure,  his  own  enthusiasm  to  his  hearers. 
It  being  then  5  p.  m.  the  meeting  adjourned  till  the  evening. 

The  programme  for  the  evening  was  as  follows : — 

Part  I. 

'Opening  Remarks — Mayor  Cunningham,  Chairman. 

Chorus — *  His  Majesty  the  King," , Quentin 

Address — A.  H.  MacKay,  Ll.  D.,  Supt.  of  Eklucation. 

Solo—"  The  Fairy  Queen," SZoman 

Mrs.  Cameron. 
Addre&s — Hon.  A  MacGillivray. 

Reading—"  The  First  Settler's  Story,"   Carleton 

Miss  M.  Angela  O'Brien. 
Reading  in  our  Schools — A.  Thompson,  D.  D,  President  St.  F,  X. 

College. 
-  Solo  (selected) — Mrs.  MacGillivray. 


Hi^ 
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Part  II. 

Instrumental  Duet  (Piano  and  Violin) — Miss  M.  J.  Mclsaac,  Mr. 

D.  C.  McDonald. 
The  Place  of  the  Imagination  in  a  Course  of  Studies — Very 

Rev.  A.  MacDonald.  D.  D.,  V.  G. 
Solo  (selected) — Miss  S.  O'Brien. 

Reading — "  The  Painter  of  Seville," Wilson 

Miss  Margaret  F.  Macdougall. 
iSoLO  (selected)— Mr.  Gregory. 

-Chorus — "  Row  Boatmen,  Row," Warner 

Accompanists. 

Miss  Florence  Chisholm,     Miss  M.  J.  Mclsaac. 

God  Save  the  King. 

The  public  educational  meeting  in  the  evening  was,  in  every 
respect,  a  grand  success.  The  audience  was  one  of  the  largest  ever 
seen  in  the  hall.  It  was  presided  over  by  Mayor  Cunningham,  who, 
in  a  few  well-chosen  words  introduced  Dr.  MacEay  to  the  audience. 
The  Superintendent  of  Education  spoke  at  considerable  length  with 
earnestness  and  effect,  on  our  school  system  and  curriculum.  He 
showed  that  those  countries  which  like  our  province,  open  their 
educational  gate  as  widely  to  the  children  of  the  poor  man  as  to  the 
children  of  the  wealthy,  Und  their  reward  in  material  and  moral 
progress,  citable  government  and  equitable  laws;  and,  that  when 
talent,  hard  work  and  good  habits  lead  up  to  success  in  one  grade 
of  society  as  well  as  in  another,  envy  of  the  rich,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  disdain  of  the  poor,  on  the  other,  must,  inevitably^  in  the  long 
run,  disappear.  He  emphasized  the  great  need  in  our  age  of  inven- 
tion of  turning,  at  times,  from  books  to  things,  and  of  securing  for 
the  hand,  the  eye  and  the  judgment,  such  training  as  can  be  obtain- 
ed by  our  young  people  in  schools  of  manual  training. 

Hon.  Mr.  McGillivray  spoke  of  the  diflBculties  that  had  to  be 
encountered  in  establishing  and  developing  a  free  school  system, 
and  of  the  great  progiess  that  has  been  made. 

Rev.  Dr.  Thompson  gave  a  very  excellent  and  helpful  talk  on 
"  Reading  in  the  Schools."  He  showed  that  to  secure  good  enuncia- 
tion,  schools  should  make  f  requentand  intelligent  use  of  the  diction- 
ary, and  to  acquire  good  expression  great  pains  should  be  taken  by 
the  teacher  to  help  the  pupils  in  getting  a  clear  and  full  under- 
standing of  what  they  read. 

Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Macdonald  read  a  paper  entitled,  "  The  place 
of  the  imagination  in  a  Course  of  Studies." 

As  a  literary  production  and  a  masterly  and  clear  exposition  of 
the  subject,  all  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  listening    to   the 
13 
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learned  doctor  concur  in  the  one  view  that  they  never  heard  a  diffi- 
cult snbject  more  fully  or  more  ably  treated.  As  any  synopijis  of 
it  that  could  be  ^iven  here  would  obviously  be  very  unsatisfactory, 
the  hope  is  entertained  that  it  may,  at  no  distant  day,  be  published 
in  one  of  our  educational  periodicals. 

The  musical  part  of  the  entertainment  was  in  every  way  a  suc- 
cess; aa  were  all  ihe  readings  given  by  the  Misses  O'Brien  and 
Macduugall.  Mrs.  Dr.  Cameron's  "Fairy  Queen,"  deserves  special 
mention,  in  that  it  was  an  exhibition  of  flexibility  and  sweetness  of 
voice,  seldom,  if  ever,  equalled  here  before. 

The  exercises  of  the  second  day  were  begun  by  Hiss  Clara  Dech- 
man,  of  Sherbrooke  schools,  who  gave  an  illustrative  lesson  on 
"  Primary  work  in  numbers."  Successful  herself  as  a  primary 
teacher,  she  endeavored,  with  a  large  measure  of  success,  to  unfold 
her  plan  of  teaching  numbers  to  young  children.  Uer  efforts  were 
much  applauded  and  appreciated.  She  was  followed  by  Principal 
Richards,  of  Canso  schools,  with  a  paper  on  "First  lessons  in 
Botany."  He  outlined  a  short  course  in  botany,  insisting  strongly 
that  the  pupils  themselves  do  the  work,  take  notes  and  make  the 
drawings.  The  paper  was  very  helpful,  and  was  highly  commend- 
ed by  Dr.  UacEay. 

D.  F.  McLeod,  Principal  of  Guysboro  Academy,  showed  how  ex- 
periments in  Physics  can  be  performed  at  small  cost.  He  exhiliited 
a  balance  his  pupils  had  made,  even  to  the  weights,  the  totnl  cost  of 
which  did  not  exceed  fifteen  cents.  He  then  showed  how  with  this 
balance  the  specific  gravity  of  various  solids  and  liquids  could  easily 
be  found. 

At   this  stage  some  time   was   devoted  to  answering   questions 

filaced  in  the  "Question  Box,"  on  various  subjects,  such  as  discip- 
ine,  school  management  and  the  school  law. 

In  the  afternoon  Supervisor  Kidner  of  the  Manual  Train- 
ing Schools  spoke  at  considerable  length.  He  gnve  a  historical 
synopsis  of  Manual  Training,  the  rapidity  of  its  adoption  in  Eng- 
land, the  United  States  and  othtr  countries  and  its  specific  benefi- 
cial results.  As  the  expense  of  introducing  it  into  our  Common 
Schools  made  an  inexpensive  substitute  desirable,  he  showed  how, 
with  cardboard,  and  a  graded  system  of  measuring,  marking  and 
cutting  it,  educational  results  could  be  obtaineil  almost,  jf  not  en- 
tirely, equal  in  value  to  those  obtained  from  the  more  expensive 
system. 

Dr.  MacEay  and  others  spoke  approvingly  of  Mr  Kidner's  eflbrts 
in  disseminating  sound  and  progressive  views  on  this  very  important 
adjunct  to  our  school  curriculum,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  teach- 
ers would  not  any  longer  delay  introducing  simple,  card  board  work 
into  their  schools. 
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Dr.  Hall,  of  the  Normal  School,  followed  in  a  lengthy,  and  a  most 
entertaining  and  instructive  address  on  one  of  his  favorite  sabjects: 
Geography  in  the  Common  Schools. 

His  suggestions  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  maps,  on  map-drawing,, 
on  the  relations  between  climate  and  vegetable  growth,  between 
climate  and  commerce,  and  oi^the  use  that  a  teacher  should  make 
of  the  natural  features  of  the* school  ground,  school  section,  parish, 
etc.,  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  teachers  present,  and  awakened 
an  enthusiasm  among  them  that  will,  undoubtedly,  result  in  much 
benefit  to  their  echools. 

The  deferred  discussion  on  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Eraser's  paper  then 
took  place.  It  was  very  spirited,  and  was  taken  part  in  by  several 
of  the  more  prominent  teachers  present,  among  others  by  Professors 
Allan  Macdonaid,  J.  P.  Connolly  and  C.  F.  McKinnon,  and  Miss  M. 
F.  Macdougall  of  the  Antigonish  schools. 

The  discussion  resulted  in  the  following  resolutions  being  pro- 
posed and  carried : 

1st.  That  the  Government  be  respectfully  requested  to  fix  mini- 
mum salaries  for  the  different  classes  of  teachers  employed  in  Mis- 
cellaneous Schools. 

2nd.  That  all  sections  employing  but  one  teacher  should  be 
classified  on  the  basis  of  property  valuation  into  three  classes,  and 
should  be  obliged,  according  to  their  class,  to  pay  no  less  than  the 
prescribed  fixed  minimum. 

3rd.  That  Normal  School  training  be  made  a  prerequisite  in 
granting  licenses  to  teach. 

• 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  Bailway,  Steamship  and  Coach  lines 
carrying  teachers  at  reduced  rates,  to  the  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, Dr.  Hall,  Prof.  Russell,  Supervisor  Kidner,  Dr.  Thompson 
and  Dr.  Macdonaid  for  the  valued  assistance  given  by  them  to  the 
Institute,  and  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  so  successfully  conduc- 
ted the  entertainment  of  the  previous  evening,  were  proposed,  and 
unanimously  and  enthusiastically  carried. 

Inspector  Macdonaid  announced  that  the  time  and  place  of  next 
meeting  would  be  made  known  later  to  the  Teachers  of  the  Division. 

The  Institute  was  then  closed  by  singing  the  National  Anthem. 
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PICTOU  AND  SOUTH  COLCHESTER 

Division  No.  9. 

The  first  meetings  of  a  Teachers'  Institute  for  Inspectorial  Divi- 
Bion,  No.  9,  were  held  in  the  Convocation  Hall  of  Pictou  Academy, 
on  March  25tb,  26th  and  27th.  The  new  Institute  is  the  result  of 
a  meeting  called  by  Inspector  Armstrong  on  December  7th.  at 
which  it  was  decided  to  organize  and  an  executive  committee 
appointed  to  prepare  a  programme  for  the  meetings  and  make  the 
other  necessary  arrangements.  The  provisional  executive  was  com- 
posed of  Messrs.  McLellan,  Campbell,  Simpson,  Fraser,  J.  W.  Mc- 
Leod,  Barteaux  and  J.  T.  McLeod.  with  the  Inspector  as  ex-ojfflcio 
chairman,  and  J.  T.  McLeod  as  secretary-treasurer. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Institute  began  on  the  evening  of  March 
25th  with  a  public  educational  meeting;  when  cordial  addresses  of 
welcome  were  tendered  the  visiting  teachers  by  Mayor  McDonald, 
on  behalf  of  the  town,  and  Principal  McLellan,  representing  the 
schools.  After  suitable  acknowledgments  by  Inspector  Armstrong, 
the  president  of  the  institute  ;  His  Worship,  the  Mayor,  introduced 
Dr  MacEay,  Superintendent  of  Education,  as  the  principal  speaker 
of  the  evening.  Dr.  MacRay  had  chosen  as  a  subject,  "The  Tendency 
of  Public  Education  Abroad."  An  interesting  subject  and  an  inter- 
ested audience  kept  the  speaker  in  his  happiest  vein  and  for  over 
an  hour  he  held  the  unflagging  attention  of  the  gathering  with  an 
address  replete  with  information,  presented  by  a  careful  student  of 
the  subject.  Principal  Soloan,  of  the  Normal  School,  followed  with 
a  pithy  address  on  matters  of  general  educational  interest.  Remarks 
by  the  resident  clergymen  and  members  of  the  local  school  board 
brought  this  interesting  meeting  to  a  close. 

On  Wednesday  mornitig  the  institute  was  formally  opened  by 
Inspector  Armstrong  and  enrolment  of  members  commenced.  The 
number  enrolled,  173,  is  a  good  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  tbe 
Institute  among  the  teachers  of  the  division. 

The  first  number  on  the  programme  for  this  session  was  a  lesson 
on  calisthenics  by  Miss  Connolly,  tea,cher  at  Fisher's  Grant.  The 
lesson  was  prefaced  by  a  paper  calling  attention  to  the  interesting 
nature  and  importance  of  the  subject,  the  present  comparative 
neglect,  and  appealing  for  greater  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  teachers 
in  the  future.  An  admirable  lesson  on  some  of  the  exercises  indi- 
cated in  the  paper  was  then  given  to  a  class  from  Grade  Vll  of  the 
Pictou  schools.  The  paper  and  lesson  were  alike  in  value  and 
elicited  favorable  comment  from  the  teachers  taking  part  in  the 
discussion  that  followed. 

A  paper  on  English  in  the  common  schools  with  special  reference 
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to  Grade  V  was  now  read  by  Miss  Cassie  McLean,  New  Glasgow. 
This  paper  was  a  practical  outline  of  the  tecicher's  work  and  con- 
tained many  valuable  lessons  taught  by  experiences  in  the  schoo 
room.     An   interesting  discussion   followed    in   which    Principals 
Simpson,  Soloan,  Campbell,  McLellan  and  McArthur,  participated 

The  Wednesday  afternoon  session  was  devoted  entirely  to  the 
subject  of  Drawing  and  what  may  be  regarded  as  kindred  subjects. 
It  opened  with  a  paper  by  Supervisor  McKay  of  Halifax,  on  "  What 
we  may  reasonably  expect  our  Schools  to  do  in  Drawing,"  finely 
illustrated  bv  specimens  of  drawings  made  in  the  Halifax  schools 
and  in  various  MassachuvSetts  schools.  This  was  followed  by  a 
paper  on  Drawing  by  Mr.  Matthe^vip  of  the  Macdonald  Manual 
Training  School,,  Truro.  This  paper  was  supplemented  with  speci-^ 
mens  of  work  done  in  the  English  Schools,  introducing  the  subject 
of  elementary  coloring.  Mr.  Barteaux,  of  Truro,  next  gave  a  prac- 
ticiil  lesson  on  the  elements  of  Mathematical  drawing,  chiefly  on  the 
use  of  the  diagonal  scale,  protractor  and  scale  of  chords.  The  pro- 
gramme closed  with  a  carefully  prepared  paper  by  Mr.  Kidner^ 
Director  of  the  Macdonald  School,  on  "  Hand  work  in  the  Common 
School."  This  paper  which  was  unfortunately  abbreviated  on 
account  of  the  brief  time  at  his  disposal,  discussed  work  in  card 
board  along  the  line  of  the  articles  which  have  already  appeared 
from  his  pen  in  the  Educational  Review. 

The  general  impression  of  this  programme  was  that  it  was  en- 
tirely too  long  as  there  was  very  little  opportunity  for  discussion  or 
inquiries. 

Wednesday  Evening. 

This  session  had  been  reserved  for  the  discussion  of  a  subject  of 
special  interest,  **  The  High  School  Problem." 

The  programme  contained  only  one  paper — that  on  **  High  School 
Examinations  and  the  High  School  Course  of  Study,"  by  Principal 
Campbell  of  Truro.  Mr.  Campbell  prefaced  his  paper  by  an  ex- 
planation of  the  method  of  preparation.  He  had  addressed  inquiries 
to  various  High  School  teachers  inviting  opinions  on  the  subject 
chosen  by  the  executive  of  the  Institute.  The  replies  had  been  so 
diverse  and  contained  so  much  of  the  personal  and  local  conditions, 
as  to  be  of  little  value.  After  a  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
various  phases  of  subjects  he  suggested  as  a  possible  solution  or 
remedy  the  abolition  of  terminal  examinations  for  the  D  and  C 
grades  and  a  new  arrangement  made  for  these  grades  on  the  basis 
of  the  grade  B  examination.  This  conclusion  was  supf)orted  hy 
quotations  from  our  provincial  statistics,  personal  experience  and 
opinions  of  other  educationists  Principal  McLellan  followed  Mr. 
Cfampbell  with  ^  discussion  of  the  High  School  course  with  special 
reference  to  the  study  of  Classics.      Principal   Soloan  in  a  lengthy 
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Address  compared  and  contrasted  our  schools  with  the  schools  of 
France  and  Germany.  Mr.  Hemmeon,  of  Truro,  and  Mr.  Smith,  of 
New  Glasgow  3poke  to  the  paper,  the  former  in  support,  and  the 
latter  on  the  negative  side. 

The  hour  being  late,  no  resolutions  were  presented  and  no  action 
taken  on  the  suggestions  made  in  Principal  CampbeU's  able  contri- 
bution to  a  subject  that  has  of  late  caused  so  much  discussion. 

Thursday  Morning. 

The  last  session  of  Institute  began  at  9  o'clock.  Nominations 
were  called  for  an  executive^  committee  for  the  coming  year,  and  a 
ballot  was  taken  on  the  nominees,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of 
Principals  McLellan  (Pictou)  and  Campbell  (Truro),  C  B.  Robinson 
<Pictou  Academy),  Mi8s  McLean  (New  Glasgow),  Miss  King  (Alma), 
Mr.  Barteaux  (Truro  Academy),  and  J.  T.  McLeod  (Stellarton). 

An  interesting  lesson  on  Geography  was  taught  by  Miss  Dickson^ 
of  the  Pictou  schools,  to  a  class  from  Grade  VII,  followed  by  a 
lesson  on  "  Some  Properties  of  Matter"  by  Miss  O'Brien,  of  Truro. 
Both  of  these  lessons  were  admirable,  the  former  being  illustrated 
by  outline  maps  exceedingly  well  prepared,  the  latter  ¥7ith  speci- 
mens of  simple  apparatus  within  the  range  of  any  school.  Principal 
McLellan  had  prepared  a  paper  on  "Teachers'  Salaries,''  which» 
however,  he  only  presented  in  outline.  His  audience  was  natur- 
ally in  sympathy  with  his  views  and  regretted  that  time  would  not 
permit  of  a  fuller  presentation  to  an  audience  that  was  made  up  of 
those  paying  the  salaries. 

The  following  resolutions  were  moved  by  Mr.  Hemmeon,  of 
Truro,  and  seconded  by  Principal  McLellan,  of  Pictou  : — 

"  Whereas,  very  general  dissatisfaction  now  exists  with  the  High 
School  Course  of  Study ; 

Resolved,  that  this  Institute  recommend  that  the  Council  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  provide  for  a  revision  of  the  course  of  study,  and 
that  for  this  purpose  there  be  associated  with  the  Superintendent 
of  Education  an  advising  committee  selected  from  the  High  School 
teachers  of  the  province ; 

Further,  that  the  D  and  C  High  School  examinations  be  required 
only  for  the  purpose  of  Teacl^ers'  Licenses,  and  that  measures  be 
taken  to  prevent  pupils  of  immature  years  from  taking  these 
examinations ; 

Further,  that  the  fee  for  admission  to  the  different  High  School 
examinations  be  the  same  for  all  grades ; 
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Further,  that  the  license  of  D  provisional  be  issued  only  on 
scholarship  higher  than  D.' 


» 


Quite  a  lengthy  discu^^sion  followed  the  introduction  of  these 
resolutions.  Acting  on  the  sugge<<tion  ot  the  Superintendent  of 
Education,  (he  motion  was  withdrawn  and  an  amendment  substi- 
tuted by  the  same  mover  and  seconder,  viz. :  that  these  resolutions 
be  referred  to  the  Provincial  Educational  Association  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  of  Division  No.  9  for 
their  consideration.     The  amendment  carried. 

The  last  paper  on  the  programme  was  now  presented  by  Rev. 
Geo.  Carson,  of  Pictou.  The  subject  was  *'  Phonography."  This 
paper  outlined  the  practical  uses  and  educative  value  of  what  is 
commonly  called  *' shorthand,"  commented  on  the  interest — world- 
wide— taken  in  the  subject,  the  recent  adoption  and  sanction  of 
Pitman's  System  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and  con- 
cluded with  an  offer  of  assistance  to  those  contemplating  a  study  of 
phonography.  The  Reverend  gentleman's  paper  was  heartily 
endorsed  by  Superintendent  Mac^ay  in  a  brief  address. 

The  remaining  time  was  spent  in  passing  the  usual  votes  of 
thanks,  the  recipients  being  the  good  people  of  Pictou,  school 
officials,  acaderny  students,  railway  authorities,  secretary  of  Insti- 
tute, and  contributors  to  programme. 

The  strains  of  the  National  Anthem  brought  to  a  close  a  series  of 
meetings  which  must  have  the  effect  of  arousing  enthusiasm  and 
greater  devotion  to  educational  work  among  the  teachers  of  this 
impoitant  section  of  the  province. 

JOHN  T.  McLEOp, 
Secretary  Division  Institute  No.  9. 


HANTS  AND  KINGS. 
Division  No.  5. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Division  Institute  was 
held  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  Windsor  Academy,  on  May  1st 
and  2nd,  1902.  C.  W.  Roscoe,  President  ex  ojfficio,  took  the  chair  at 
9.30  a.  m.  May  1st.  Miss  A.  Forbes  was  appointed  assistant  secre- 
tary. The  first  half  hour  was  occupied  in  enrolling  the  teachers 
The  pupils  of  Grade  II,  Windsor  schools,  with  their  teacher,  Miss  H. 
M.  McCurdy,  then  marched  to  the  platform  and  favored  the 
audience  with  motion  sono^s.  which  were  well  rendered  and  received 
merited  applause.  A  short  address  of  welcome  was  then  given  by 
the  secretary  on  behalf  of  the  Windsor  teachers,  which  was  duly 
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acknowledged  by  the  president.  The  latter  then  opened  the  sessioa 
with  a  short  address  to  the  teaehera  In  reviewing  the  past  he  con- 
sidered that  the  progress  made  in  hia  division  was  very  satisfactory^ 
and  that  the  present  course  of  study  was  well  adapted  to  present 
needs.  There  were  three  days  the  duties  and  privileges  of  which  he 
would  like  to  impress  upon  all,  viz  :  Arbor,  Empire  andk  Coronation 
days.  The  watchword  lor  the  teachers  of  this  century,  as  indeed  of 
all  time,  should  be  Accuracy  and  Efficiency. 

The  first  paper  on  the  programme  was,*' The  teaching  of  Cana- 
dian History,"  by  L.  D.  Robinson,  Berwick.  The  speaker,  who  has- 
had  years  of  experience,  would  emphasize  this  subject,  as  it 
primarily  taught  patriotism,  and  that  ultimately  led  to  the  desire  of 
being  a  good  citizen.  Then  the  Geography  and  History  of  Canada 
should  be  taken  together,  as  evidenced  in  the  study  of  all  history. 
He  would  divide  it  into  two  periods — French  and  English  The 
former  to  be  divided  into  two  sub-divisions.  Rule  by  Companies 
and  rule  by  Kings,  the  latter  also  into  two,  viz. :  the  period  pre- 
vious to  Confederation,  and  the  second  subsequent  to  that  date.  He 
would  emphasize  the  daring  heroism  and  tactful  rule  of  the  princely 
Champlain  and  others  on  the  one  side,  never  forgetting  that  they 
were  the  pioneers,  and  on  the  other  side  the  wonderful  generalship 
and  indomitable  prowess  of  General  Wolfe.  This  is  but  the  barest 
outline  of  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  address.  W.  J.  Sfaields^ 
of  Hantsport  opened  a  discussion  on  this  subject,  showing  that  the 
study  of  it  should  be  made  interesting.  A  very  small  amount 
should  be  assigned  as  a  lesson.  A  period  should  be  studied,  the 
most  important  dates  and  events  should  be  given.  In  fact  he  would 
use  the  story  method  as  the  best  means  of  imparting  instruction  in 
this  subject,  the  text  book  being  used  for  reference.  The  Superin* 
tendent  of  Education  spoke  briefly,  showing  how  necessary  it  was 
for  us  all  to  be  familiar  with  Canadian  History.  He  suggested  that 
pupils  read  Parkman's  Histories  of  the  different  epochs,  which  would 
give  them  a  desire  for  knowing  more  about  our  own  country. 

The  next  paper  was  *'  Nature  Lessons  and  how  to  teach  them," 
by  F.  H.  Spinney  of  Kentville.  His  plan,  which  was  original,  was 
to  select  the  well-known  domestic  animals  and  have  the  pupils  find 
out  all  they  could  by  their  own  observation,  and  thus  by  questions 
much  would  be  learned,  which  though  perhaps  of  little  practical 
benefit,  would  at  least  train  the  perceptive  faculty.  This  plan 
would  be  followed  in  plants,  rocks  and  fishes.  This  method  waa 
highly  approved  of  by  several  speakers. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Kidner,  Sup.  of  Mechanic  Science  Schools,  then  gave  a 
short  address  showing  the  kinship  existing  between  the  methods 
used  in  Manual  Training  and  Nature  Studies.  The  first  session 
closed  at  12.30  p.  m. 

The  second  session  opened  at  2  p.  m.  in  Grade  III,  when  a  lesson 
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on  the  Adjective  was  taught  by  Miss  E.  Brooks,  the  teacher  of  that 
department.  The  teacher  showed  her  ability  in  drawing  from  the 
children  of  her  cla^ss  the  use  of  the  Adjective  in  Grammar  and 
Analysis.  Another  English  lesson  in  Grade  VI  followed  this  one. 
It  was  taught  by  Miss  Angwin  of  Hantsport  to  pupils  of  Gra'^es  V  and 
and  VI.  The  subject  was  a  few  lines  from  the  introduction  of 
Evangeline.  The  teacher  was  able  by  drawing  and  mapping  and 
by  questions  in  history  to  elicit  much  from  the  pupils  in  Geography 
and  History,  and  also  a  study  of  the  most  important  words.  This 
was  a  well  taught  lesson  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

The  Institute  then  adjourned  to  the  Assembly  Hall  where  the 
pupils  of  Grade  IV,  taught  by  Miss  A.  A.  Dimock,  marched  in 
regular  order  to  the  raised  platform  and  delighted  the  audience 
with  a  well  rendered  song. 

W.  J.  Shields,  of  Hantsport,  introduced  his  subject,  "  Our  Com- 
mon School  System,"  in  a  pleasant  and  forcible  manner.  Ue  dealt 
pretty  freely  with  newspaper  critics.  The  cry  of  cram,  which  was 
being  sounded  by  them  and  their  correspondents  was  dealt  with,  the 
cause,  after  all,  being  on  the  part  of  teachers,  who  spent  much  time 
in  needless  drill  on  their  particular  hobbies.  A  large  latitude  was 
allowed  both  students  and  teachers  in  culling  from  the  Course  of 
Study  whatsulyects  they  wished.  He  defended  the  Superintendent 
of  Education  and  eulogized  him  as  well  as  the  President  for  their 
earnest  efforts  in  promoting  education  in  this  district. 

P.  J.  Shaw,  Berwick,  followed,  and  spoke  particularly  of  the 
criticism  made  that  our  present  schools  are  ineflScient  In  a  con- 
cise speech,  btistliog  with  good  points,  he  disproved  this  assumption. 

Kelsey  Denton,  of  Shubenacadie,  spoke  of  Examinations,  and  the 
prominence  given  to  them.  He  thought  that  publications  of  results 
led  to  feverish  excitement  on  the  part  of  pupils.  As  far  as  the 
Course  of  Study  was  concerned,  whatever  faults  it  had,  were  largely 
due  to  the  inexperienced  teacher  who  knew  not  how  to  use  it 
properly. 

* 

Russell  Ellis,  Maitland,  thought  there  were  errors  in  the  school 
system  which  could  be  readily  removed,  but  that  on  the  whole  the 
system  we  have  was  a  good  one  if  carried  out  in  the  spirit  in  which 
it  was  intended. 

The  President  closed  the  sessiop  with  short  address.. 

The  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Opera  House.  The  night 
being  very  showery  there  was  not  a  large  audience  present.  The  plat- 
form was  occupied  by  the  Mayor,  Chairman  of  the  School  Board, 
Rev.  W.  Dobson,  The  Superintendent  of  Education,  Inspector  Roscoe, 
T.  B.  Kidner,  Sup.  of  Mechanic  Science  Schools ;  Principal  Soloan, 
Normal  School ;  W.  R.  Campbell,  Prin.  Truro  Academy,  and  others. 


■ 


I 
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Mayor  Black  presided,  and  welcomed  the  teachers  to  Windsor  in  a 
short  address,  expressing  the  pleasure  of  its  meeting  here,  and  the 
honor  conferred  on  him  in  being  asked  to  preside.  He  called  on  the 
Superintendent,  who  spoke  at  length,  congratulating  the  people  of 
Windsor  on  their  new  Academy,  which  showed  their  forethought 
and  determination  after  the  terrible  fire  of  '97.  He  spoke,  too,  of 
the  efficient  condition  of  the  schools.  The  Course  of  Study  and  its 
would-be  critics  was  then  discussed,  and  he  showed  pretty  clearly 
that  much  of  the  discontent  which  was  alleged  as  prevailing  was 
due  not  so  much  to  the  C.  P.  I.  as  to  the  Trustees,  in  whom  lay 
great  powers  and  responsibilities,  but  who  did  not  keep  themselves 
posted  in  the  regulations.  While  not  saying  that  the  Course  was 
perfect  he  thought  it  compared  favourably  with  thatof  other  countries. 
As  to  the  Examinations,  he  also  showed  that  they  were  not  neces- 
sary but  optional,  at  the  same  time  that  he  knew  of  no  better  test 
that  could  be  applied.  The  standard  of  teachers  mu.st  be  constantly 
raised  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  demands  of  the  times.  That 
the  C.  P.  I.  were  opposed  to  cramming,  and  if  it  were  done  the 
teachers  were  to  blame. 

The  next  speaker  was  T.  B.  Eidner,  who  spoke  of  the  benefits  of 
Manual  Training  in  training  both  hand  and  brain,  so  that  the  former 
could  do  exactly  what  the  latter  demanded.  This  was  not  a  "  fad," 
but  it  was  an  aid  to  the  development  of  accuracy,  tthoughtfulness, 
promptness  and  other  qualities  necessary  for  every  boy  to  possess. 
It  also  paved  a  way  by  which  a  boy  "  dull  at  books  "  might  show 
his  lament  genius  in  more  practical  branches  of  learning.  It  did  not 
profess  to  teach  a  boy  a  trade  but  it  helped  to  make  him  a  better 
student  in  other  subjects. 

W.  R.  Campbell,  Principal  of  Truro  Academy,  spoke  of  the 
benefits  of  the  kindred  subject,  ''Domestic  Science,"  and  that  it 
opened  a  new  door  by  which  girls  might  become  proficient  in  the 
common  household  duties.  The  same  arguments  as  were  made  for 
Mebhanic  Science  for  boys,  would  apply  to  girls  as  well. 

The  last  speaker,  Principal  Soloan,  of  the  Normal  School,  spoke 
in  a  general  way  on  different  phases  of  the  educational  problem. 
As  a  Windsor  boy,  he  felt  a  pride  in  Windsor  schools,  he  himself 
being  a  product  of  the  same.  He  emphasized  on  the  |)art  of  teach- 
ers some  of  what  are  called  the  minor  things,  such  as  deportment, 
good  manners,  etc  He  found  many  young  persons  who  came  to  be 
trained  as  teachers,  sadly  deficient  in  these  things.  He  spoke 
hopefully  of  the  progress  of  the  schools. 

After  a  few  closing  remarks  by  the  chairman  and  singing  the 
National  Anthem,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  third  Session  opened  Friday,  May  2nd,  at  9.  a.  m.  A  digres- 
fiion  or  innovation  permitted  by  the  Executive  then  took  place — two 
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ladies,  one  a  teacher  Mrs.  Prae  F.  Parker,  Centreville,  and  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Smith,  Windsor,  representing  the  parents,  then  were  called  to  the 
platform.  These  ladies  read  papers,  the  former  on  "  Home  Lessons 
from  the  Teacher's  standpoint,"  and  the  latter  "  Home  Lessons  from 
the  Parents'  standpoint." 

The  first  lady  maintained  that  each  lesson  should  be  closely  attach- 
ed to  the  preceding  one.  Readers  should  not  be  for  drill  hooks  ;  if 
they  are,  then  there  should  be  supplemental  reading.  There  should 
always  be  talks  on  the  lesson,  before  it  is  assigned.  Reference  books 
43honId  be  freely  used.  She  regarded  the  memorizing  of  text  hooks 
as  nothing  less  than  a  crime,  but  did  not  object  to  some  memoriter 
work.  The  home  lessons  should  be  few  in  number,  particularly  in 
the  lower  grades,  but  when  a  lesson  is  once  assigned,  it  must  be 
learned.  No  outline  could  do  justice  to  this  well  written  and  well 
delivered  paper.  The  second  lady  representing  the  parent  main- 
tained that  there  should  be  the  fullest  sympathy  between  teacher 
and  patent.  All  lessons  should  be  prepared  largely  with  the  aid  of 
the  teacher.  Ample  time  should  be  given  pupils  for  reading,  sewing, 
and  in  this  connection  the  writer  thought  that  Domestic  Science 
would  be  an  excellent  thing  for  girls.  She  also  held  that  the  teacher 
took  the  place  of  the  parent  in  school  hours,  and  that  the  parent 
must  never  stand  between  teacher  and  pupil.  Much  is  expected  of 
the  teacher  but  the  parent  must  aid  in  all  things.  She  spoke  of  the 
changing  of  teachers  as  being  ruinous  in  most  cases.  The  teacher 
■should  be  always  spoken  of  in 'a  courteous  manner.  Both  papers 
were  well  received,  and  instead  of  being  conflicting  were  comple- 
mentary. 

The  pupils  of  Grade  III,  taught  by  Miss  Brooks  then  favored  the 
Institute  .with  some  songs,  illustrating  what  can  be' done  with  the 
tonic-sol-fa  system. 

R.  W.  Ford,  Wolf  ville,  read  a  paper  on  his  method  of  teaching 
^Geometry.  His  motto  was  slow  and  sure,  and  drink  deep  at  the 
Pierian  spring.  The  first  lesson  would  be  Prop  I,  asking  the  pupils 
to  find  out  all  they  could  about  what  was  on  the.  page.  Each  pupil 
must  provide  himself  with  string  and  chalk  attached.  Several  days 
would  be  spent  in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  definitions,  postula- 
tes, axioms,  etc.,  as  found  in  this  proposition.  He  also  showed  how 
he  would  proceed  with  the  three  following  ones.  Inspector  Roscoe 
complimented  the  writer  on  being  one  of  the  most  successful  teach- 
ers of  Geometry  in  his  division.  Some  time  was  spent  in  discussing 
the  merits  of  the  three  papers.  The  prevailing  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  home  lessons  was  that  pupils  should  have  a  good  knowledge 
of  a  few  things  and  a  general  knowledge  of  many.  ■"' 


The  Institute  was  then  favored  with  an  illustrative  lesson  on 
•card-board  work  for  the  smaller  schools.  This  could  be  carried  on 
•«ven  in  country  districts  when  the  means  and  appliances  were  not 
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at  hand  to  have  wood  work.  Many  questions  were  asked  and  i]Ias- 
trations  given,  and  many  teacheis  learned  what  they  coald  accoin- 
plish  even  with  card-board,  scissors  and  mucilage. 

After  this  excellent  lesson  the  session  adjourned  at  12.30  p.  m. 

The  closing  session  opened  at  2.15  p.  ro.  Miss  Burgoyne,  an  en- 
thusiastic teacher  of  the  Windsor  schools  then  delighted  the  audi- 
ence with  seveial  songs,  given  with  much  precision  and  good  effect 
by  her  pupils  of  Grade  VII. 

The  first  haff  hour  was  taken  up  with  matters  of  business. 

Upon  the  invitation  of  .Miss  Jennie  Boss  of  Kentville  Academy, 
the  Institute  meets  in  Kentville  in  1903.  This  was  most  heartily 
agreed  to.  The  following  officers  were  elected  :  C.  W.  Boscoe..  Pre- 
sident (ex-oflBcio),  Prin.  of  Kentville  Academy,  Vice  do. ;  J.  A 
Smith, Sec.*Treas.  The  other  members  who  with  the  above  consti- 
tute the  Executive  are :  Miss  T.  Farrell,  Kentville ;  P.  J.  Shaw 
Berwick;  B.  W.  Ford,  Wolfville;  W.  J.  Shields,  Hantsport 

Votes  of  thanks  were  extended  to  the  Bailways  for  reduced  fares 
and  to  the  Windsor  staff  for  arranging  for  the  comfort  of  teachers, 
decorating  the  hall  with  flowers,  etc. 

Miss  Bertha  Turner  of  the  Domestic  Science  School  then  read  a 
well  prepared  paper  setting  forth  the  principles  and  benefits  of  this 
important  branch  of  our  school  system. 

Rev.  H.  T.  De Wolfe,  Principal  Acadia  Seminary,  was  then  intro* 
duced  as  a  man  looking  after  girls.  He  spoke  briefly  as  a  fellow 
teacher  and  took  as  a  text  "Pay  your  debts,"  which  he  treated  from 
an  educational  point  of  view.  He,  casually  remarked  that  Acadia 
Seminary  would  accommodate  as  many  of  the  lady  teachers  as  ap- 
plied. 

The  Superintendent  of  Education,  then  gave  a  short  address, 
speaking  particularly  of  the  Phenological  Observation^),  the  great 
benefits  tu  be  derived  in  noting  the  phenomena  of  nature,  etc.  All 
the  observations  made  were  given  to  four  duly  appoinced  colleciora 
and  their  reports  v^  ere  tabulated  and  bound  and  put  among  the 
Archives  of  the  Province  for  future  reference.  Other  countries 
were  following  ufl,  particularly  Denmark  and  British  Colninbia. 
This  was  only  the  commencement  of  what  he  intended  to  carry  out. 

The  President  then  gave  a  few  closing  words  in  which  he  spoke 
of  the  large  number  of  teachers  present,  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  Institute,  there  being  125  teachers  enrolled.  He  compli- 
mented the  large  number  of  teachers  from  East  Hants  present* 
owing  to  the  opening  of  the  Midland  Bailway.     The  roll  call  which 
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formed  aD  important-  part  of  the  organization  was  found  necessary, 
.and  as  a  result  the  sessionn  were  always  full.  He  thanked  the 
Superintendent  of  Education  and  Mr.  Ridner  for  their  valued  assist- 
ance, and  all  who  had  taken  part  in  preparing  papc^r^,  etc.  After 
.singing  the  National  Anthem,  the  Institute  adjourned  to  meet  at 
^entville  at  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  Executive. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  A.  SMITH, 

Secretary, 


ANNAPOLIS  AND  DIGBY. 
Division  No.  4. 


The  Teachers  of  Inspectorial  Division  No.  4,  embracing  Annapo'is 
and  Digby  counties,  and  many  from  Lunenburg  and  Yarmouth 
counties,  gathered  at  Annapolis  on  Wednesday,  May  7th.  In  the 
evening  they  were  given  a  grand  reception  in  the  Academy  of 
Music  by  the  citizens  of  the  town.  Mr.  H.  D.  Ruggles,  chairman  of  ' 
the  School  Board,  presided.  The  programme  onened  with  a  song, 
entitled,  "  The  Land  for  Me,"  sung  by  the  Academy  pupils.  The 
Cbaiiman  then  welcomed  the  visiting  teachers  in  behalf  of  the 
citizens.  Mr.  A.  M.  King,  representing  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Town  C'ouncil,  then  addressed  those  present,  extending  a  greeting 
to  the  Institute  and  making  remarks  concerning  the  character  of 
the  writing  in  vogue  in  our  public  schools.  Addresses  were  then 
given  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  How,  Coffin  and  Douglas,  expressing  the 
gratification  of  all  classes  in  having  the  Institute  convened  at  that 
place. 

Inspector  Morse,  in  a  brief  address,  responded  gracefully  in  behalf 
of  the  teachers  to  the  cordial  weleome  they  had  received  on  all 
sides.  Prin.  A.  W.  L.  Smith,  on  being  called,  thanked  those  who 
had  so  willingly  ielped  to  make  this  occasion  a  success.  The 
Mayor,  Rev.  Father  Hayes,  and  other  prominent  gentlemen,  were 
unavoidably  absent.  The  speeches  were  interspersed  with  singing 
by  the  pupils  of  the  Academy  and  with  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  by  local  talent,  which  was  much  appreciated,  and 
helped  to  make  the  meeting  very  enjoyable  and  profitable. 

Thursday  Morning. 

Inspector  Morse  called  the  meeting  to  order  in  the  Masonic  Hall  at 
9.30  a.  m.  Enrolment  had  taken  place  and  about  125  teachers  were 
present  during  the  session.  Minutes  of  previous  meeting,  held  at 
Digby,  were  read  and  approved.  The  following  officers  were 
elected : 
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Vice-President — Principal  A.  W.  L.  Smith. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Principal  A.  H.  Armstrong. 
Executive  Committee — Principals  H.  B.   Hogg,  E.  Robinson,  L. 
Buggies  and  Miss  Hamilton. 

As  representatives  of  the  Press  were  present  no  reporters  were 
appointed.  Principal  I.  M.  Longley  was  requested  to  send  a  report 
to  the  "  Educational  Review." 

Mr.  J.  Crowe,  of  Annapolis,  opened  a  discussion  on  "  Text  Books 
in  Our  Common  Schools."  He  considered  the  book,  "  Lessons  in 
English,"  almost  above  criticism.  He  never  approved  of  "Calkin's 
History,"  and  was  pleased  to  know  that  it  had  now  been  placed  in 
Qrade  IX  work.  The  small  Geography  needed  revision,  especially 
in  the  maps.  The  Royal  Readers  are  not  Canadian  enough  to  in- 
culcate patriotism,  and  lessons  are  not  arranged  it)  order  of  difficalty. 
Health  readers  should  be  abbreviated,  an<l  the  Drawing  books  III 
and  IV  not  suitable  for  the  Grades  for  which  they  are  designed. 
Principal  Scbafiner  thought  if  books  were  much  changed  to  te<ich 
patriotism  the  knowledge  of  pupils  would  be  lessened  and  their 
minds  narrowed.  Principal  I.  M.  Longley  thought  the  teacher 
should  rise  above  the  text  book,  supply  its  deficiencies  and  adapt 
the  work  to  the  pupils. 

Principals  North  and  E.  H.  Cameron  were  of  the  opinion  that  we 
could  no€  go  to  excess  in  patriotism  at  present,  and  thought  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  had  more  (Canadian  History  and  British 
History  in  the  new  text  book. 

Principal  Trask  criticised  the  new  history  for  the  common  schools 
and  did  not  consider  it  an  improvement  except  in  length. 

Principals  Smith  and  Ruggles  considered  it  best  to  introduce  a 
resolution  at  a  later  stage  of  the  meeting  expressing  the  opinion  of 
the  Institute  on  this  matter. 

Principal  A.  W.  L.  Smith  then  taught  a  very  interesting  lesson  on 
a  selection  from  Milton's  "  Comus,"  to  his  B  class.  Careful  prepara- 
tion was  evinced  both  by  teachers  and  pupils,  the  Principal  showing- 
that  he  was  both  a  painstaking  and  energetic  teacher.  Principal 
Ruggles  spoke  highly  of  the  lesson  taught.  Meeting  adjourned  to- 
1.30  p.  m. 

Thursday  Afternoon. 

At  the  opening  of  meeting  Mr.  Crowe  replied  to  some  criticisms 
on  his  discussion  and  introduced  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  passed  unanimously : 

"  Whereas,  the  Royal  Readers  have   been   in  use  in  the  Public: 
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Schools  of  Nova  Scotia  for  the  past  25  years,  and  are  now,  in  many 
respects,  unsuited  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended^ 
notably  in  the  lack  of  patriotic  sentiment  and  the  fragmentary 
nature  of  the  selections ; 

Iherefore  Resolved,  that  the  teachers  of  Division  No.  4,  now  in 
Convention  beg  respectfully  to  convey  to  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  prescribed  readers  and  to 
suggest  the  desirabililty  of  a  change  at  as  early  a  date  as  con- 
venient." 

President  Morse  introduced  the  following  gentlemen,  who  were 
present,  and  invited  them  to  take  part  in  the  discussions :  Superin- 
tendent MacKay,  Inspector  Macintosh,  Principal  McKittrick,  Judge 
Savary.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Coffin. 

Superintendent  MacRay  stated  that  it  was  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Principal  to  prescribe  History  for  Grade  VI.  He  did  not 
think  it  best  to  prescribe  plants  and  animals  for  study,  but  the 
Principal  and  his  staft  should  select  local  ones.  New  books 
should  be  introduced  gradually.  The  book,  entitled,  "Lessons 
in  English,"  was  now  prescribed  and  might  be  put  in  the  hands  of 
the  pupils  if  the  teachers  thought  best. 

Dr.  Hall  of  the  Normal  School  was  then  called  on  for  his  paper, 
entitled  "  Geography  in  our  Common  Schools."  After  presenting 
the  importance  of  the  study  the  Doctor  then  showed  how  compre- 
hensive it  was,  and  that  it  must  be  taught  by  object  lessons  or  from 
observation.  In  his  usual  enthusiastic  and  pleasing  manner  he 
impressed  his  hearers  that  they  must  turn  what  they  taught  to  use. 
Discussion  was  invited,  and  Inspector  Macintosh  thought  it  best 
for  teachers  to  ask  Dr.  Hall  to  explain  away  their  difficulties. 
Principal  Hogg  and  Tibert  questioned  the  value  of  memorizing 
towns,  rivers,  etc.  Superintendent  MacEay  agreed  that  this 
should  not  be  indulged  in  to  any  great  extent. 

Mr.  Crowe  thought  that  it  was  both  convenient  and  necessary  to 
know  the  location  of  important  places  and  to  study  maps.  Prin- 
cipals Hogg  and  Cameron  also  made  remarks  concerning  the  use  and 
abuse  of  this.  Principal  Ruggles  spoke  concerning  the  advantages 
of  a  dark  room  for  using  stereoptican  views  to  teach  Geography. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Kidner,  of  Mechanic  Science  School,  Truro,  thought 
Geography  in  harmony  with  his  work.  The  concrete  was  presented 
first  and  then  the  abstract.  Emphasize  the  sand  and  clay  table  for 
all  grades.  Dr.  Hall  thought  examinations  could  be  successfully 
passed  if  Geography  was  studied  in  this  way.  Examination  ques- 
tions are  to  test  general  knowledge. 

Miss  Harris  showed  how  she  taught  the  Geography  of  Annapolis 
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and  vicinity,  baviDg  ample  illustiationa  of  bays,  capes,  watersheds, 
etc.,  at  hand,  and  from  this  she  found  pupils  eager  to  learn  the 
Geography  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Principal  Trask  then  showed  how  by  map-drawing  on  blackboard, 
the  Qeography  of  high  school  grades  could  be  taught  after  the  same 
method. 

Principal  Robinson  then  by  means  of  a  paper  and  by  blackboard 
illustrations  taught  a  very  interesting  and  helpful  lesson  on 
'Geometry.  He  would  teach  the  Axioms  and  Definitions  only  as 
the  Propositions  called  for  them.  Would  take  up  the  propositions 
in  order  of  their  difficulty  and  importance  and  would  teich  the 
-exercises  with  the  propositions  as  they  are  really  of  the  same  value 
and  involve  the  same  principles.  Principal  North  and  Inspector 
Macintosh  acknowledged  the  excellence  of  the  lessons.  Principals 
McEittrick,  Cameron  and  J.  F.  Smith  made  remarks  on  methods. 

Principal  Robinson  thought  pupils  should  work  exercises  for 
themselves  as  much  as  possible. 

Superintendent  MacKay  stated  that  some  European  countries  had 
done  away  with  Geometry  as  in  Euclid  and  had  adopted  a  shorter 
method. 

Principal  Longley  then  read  a  paper  on  "  Elementary  English." 
Some  of  the  points  were  that  language  should  be  taun;ht  first  by 
simple  sentences  used  in  reproducing  stories  and  then  more  difficult 
words  and  sentences  introduced.  Technical  terms  should  not  be 
introduced  until  called  for.  The  English  and  composition  of  the 
paper  was  excellent  and  a  lesson  in  itself.  Dr.  Hall  impressed  the 
unity  of  all  subjects  in  respect  to  English  and  spoke  highly  of  pre- 
vious paper.  Others  spoke  favorably  of  the  paper  both  as  to  matter 
and  composition.     Meeting  adjourned  to  9  o'clock  Friday  morning. 

Thursday  Evening. 

The  public  meeting  which  was  held  in  the  Academy  of  Music 
was  called  to  order  by  President  Morse,  who  in  a  few  words  com- 
plimented the  people  of  the  town  on  their  new  school  building,  the 
best  in  his  inspectorate,  and  thanked  them  for  their  cordial 
welcome. 

Superintendent  MacEay  being  introduced,  recalled  his  stay  in 
Annapolis  some  years  previous  and  signified  his  pleasure  to  be  there 
on  the  present  occasion,  together  with  so  many  teachers  from  the 
three  inspectorates.  He  explained  that  the  Institute  was  not  a  mere 
pleasure  tiip  to  teachers  but  a  sij/nal  benefit  to  their  schools 
obtained  at  some  expense  to  themselves,  and  should  be  so  recognized 
by  parents  and  trustees.  He  spoke  of  the  great  divergence  of 
opinion  on  educational  subjects  and  the  difficulty  of  legislating  to  suit 
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the  needs,  purses  and  minds  of  all  people  in  all  parts  of  the  province. 
Trustees  should  aim  to  secure'  the  best,  not  the  cheapest  teachers. 
Centralization  of  schools  should  tend  to  give  good  instruction  to  all. 
Education  obtained  in  crowded  country  schools  has  its  advantages 
as  strengthening  the  power  of  initiative.  He  briefly  mentioned 
the  subject  of  manual  training  which  the  government  is  so  gener- 
ously helping  to  establish  in  towns  and  also  country  schools. 

The  next  speaker,  Mr.  Ridner,  of  the  Macdonald  Manual  Train- 
ing School,  Truro,  N.  S.,  elaborated  this  subject  to  some  length 
showing  its  practical  value.  He  showed  the  bearing  to  his  sub- 
ject upon  drawing  and  how  it  tended  to  develop  all  the  functions, 
mental,  moral,  and  physical,  of  pupils.  He  explained  clearly  the 
distinctions  between  Manual,  Industrial,  and  Technical  Schools; 
mentioned  the  need  in  Canada  of  skilled  handicraftsmen  for 
which  manual  training  forms  a  good  basis.  Lady  teachers  may 
be  proficient  in  this  work.  Consolidation  of  schools  would  facili- 
tate its  introduction. 

Dr.  Hall  was  now  introduced  a^  one  of  the  organizers  of  this  in- 
stitute. He  gave  a  few  educational  reminiscences  of  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  and  referred  briefly  to  the  subject  of  previous  speaker 
particularly  in  connection  with  rural  schools. 

Judge  Savary  then  expressed  his  pleasure  at  being  present,  his 
interest  as  a  former  inspector  in  such  meetings,  and  congratulated 
the  teachers  upon  their  evident  zeal. 

Inspector  Macintosh  spoke  of  the  progress  of  the  schools  of 
Manual  Training  and  Domesttc'  Science  in  Lunenburg  and  Bridge- 
water,  which  towns  work  together  in  employing  one  teacher. 
Although  pupils  doing  this  work  lose  some  school  time  the  general 
work  lias  improved.  The  cost  of  fitting  up  a  bench  for  Manual 
Training  is  $25. 

Meeting  then  closed  with  the  National  Anthem. 

Friday  Morning. 

After  the  calling  of  the  meeting  to  order  by  the  President,  Mr. 
Eidner  proceeded  to  give  an  object  lesson  on  his  work,  showed 
models  of  things'that  may  be  constructed  from  card  of  bristol  board 
by  small  children.  Instruments  such  as  set-squares,  rulers,  etc,  and 
material  may  be  obtained  for  a  few  cents.  This  work  is  both  inter- 
esting and  educative  to  children.  Our  schools  here  are  at  a  great 
disadvaiitaore  because  the  section  does  not  supply  all  necessary  books 
and  materials  like  the  schools  of  England  and  United  States,  and 
by  so  doing  lessening  the  cost.  This  work  demands  accuracy  and 
neatness.  Don't  ask  for  definitions  butevolve  them  from  the  work. 
Make  some  useful  article  as  soon  as  possible.  Never  attempt  to 
teach  what  you  have  not  dune  yourself  and  noted  your  difiiculties. 
Mr.  Ridner  showed  how  difficult  figures  such  as  tetrahedron  may 
be  easily  made.     Principals  Longley  and  Shafi'ner  spoke  very  highly 
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of  the  value  of  the  lesson  and  wished  to  thank  Mr.  Kidner  on 
behalf  of  the  teachera  Mr.  Kidner  had  present  for  inspection  a 
fall  set  of  bristol  board  articles,  from  the  simplest  in  constraction 
to  the  most  difficult,  made  by  himself  and  pupils. 

B.  Havey,  Esq.,  then  in  bis  inimitable  manner  elaborated  the  sub- 

{*ect  of  Penmanship.  Every  system  has  something  good  in  it  and 
las  its  day.  Don't  overlook  simple  things  as  they  are  fundamental. 
Keep  pupils  in  good  humor,  show  sympathy  and  admonish  gently. 
Teach  from  blackboard  and  in  clashes,  encourage  and  get  all  en- 
thused. Children  cannot  write  with  eoual  ea^e  but  practise  will 
bring  the  same  proficiency.     Meeting  adjourned  to  2  p.  m. 

Friday  Afternoon. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  meeting  the  Financial  report  was  read. 
The  report  which  showed  a  satisfactory  balance  was  accepted  and 
the  bills  ordered  to  be  paid.  Principals  North  and  Cameron  repor- 
ted they  had  audited  the  Treasurer's  accounts  for  1900  and  '01,  and 
found  them  correct. 

The  following  were  then  nominated  as  representatives  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Association:  Principals,  A.  W.  L.  Smith,  Bond,  Ruggles, 
Armstrong  and  Miss  L.  Harris.  Invitations  were  then  presented 
from  Bear  River  and  Weymouth  Bridge,  Boards  of  Trustees,  in- 
viting the  Institute  to  meet  with  them  in  1903.  After  some  dis- 
cussion it  was  decided  to  leave  the  time  and  place  of  our  next  meet- 
ing with  the  Executive  committee.  The  following  resolution  was 
then  passed: 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  be  tendered  to  the  citizens  of 
Annapolis  for  the  kind  reception  on  Wednesday  evening,  and  for  pro- 
viding the  Masonic  Hall  for  the  use  of,  the  Institute  ;  to  the  railroads 
for  reduced  fares ;  to  the  Principal  and  Teachers  of  Annapolis 
Academy  for  their  untiring  efforts  to  make  the  meeting  a  success  ; 
and  to  all  others  who  in  any  way  had  labored  for  the  good  of  this 
Institute. 

A  discussion  on  penmanship  was  then  entered  on,  nearly  all  being 
unfavorable  to  the  vertical  system.  President  Morse  thought  two 
things  necessary  to  make  the  teaching  of  penmanship  a  success. 

.  1st — Give  the  correct  form. 
2nd — Constant  supervision. 

Principal  Ruggles  stated  that  he  had  discarded  the  copy  book 
and  proceeded  to  show  a  method  on  the  blackboard  that  might  be 
iollowed. 

Hev.  Mr.  Coffin  stated  that  he  had  enjoyed  the  meetings  and  that 
-they  were  a  benefit  to  all  citizens  who  attended. 

The  registration  at  the  session  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
£he  Institute.     Meeting  adjourned  sine  die. 

A.  H.  ARMSTRONG, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
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CLARE  AND  ARQYLR 

LlNSTITUT  ACADISN. 

La  troisi^me  reunion  annuelle  de  rinstitut  Acadien,  pour  les  dis- 
tricts de  Clare  et  d'Argyle,  a  eu  lieu  k  Meteghan  jeudi  et  vendredi, 
les  22  et  23  mai,  1902,  sous  la  pr^idence  de  M.  Tinapector,  le  R^vd. 
J.  J.  Sullivan. 

L'assistance  du  corps  enseignant  de  ces  deux  districts  ^tait  nom- 
brense ;  on  y  remarquait  aussi  quelques  amis  d^vou^s  de  T^ducation 
tels  que  le  Revd.  J.  Walsh,  Thon.  A.  H.  Comeau,  le  Prof.  J.  A. 
Benoit,  de  TEcole  Nor  male  de  Truro,  etc. 

A  I'ouverture  de  la  premi&re  s^nce  qui  eut  lieu  k  !).30  heures 
jeudi  matin,  11.  le  pr^ident  fit  auelques  remarques  tr^  appropri^es 
sur  le  rble  important  que  joue  I'lnstitut  en  mat.^re '  de  Teducation 
dans  nos  teoles  acadiennes,  puis  donna  lecture  d'une  lettre  du  Dr.  A. 
H.  MacKay,  Surintendant  de  I'lnstruction  pablique,  exprimant  le 
regret  de  ne  pouvoir  assister  k  celle  reunion.  II  exprima  ensuite 
ridee  que  les  livres  de  lecture  frangais  devraient  etre  les  seuls  en 
usage  dans  nos  ^oles  acadiennes  pendant  les  trois  premieres  ann^es, 
et  termina  en  conseillant  aux  instituteurs  de  vouloir  bien  profiter 
du  bienveillant  avantage  que  leur  accorde  le  gouvernmenfc  d'aller 
suivre  an  cours  de^  conversation  (colloquial  course),  k  TEcole  Nor* 
male  de  Truro  pendant  les  vacances  d*M, 

Vint  ensuite  I'enrAement  des  membres  de  Tlnstitut,  sulvi  de  la 
lecture-  des  minutes  de  la  demi^re  reunion  qui  furent  adoptees  k 
I'unanimit^. 

Le  premier  papier  de  celle  s^nce  f  ut  lu  par  M.  A.  0.  Pothier, 
principal  de  T^coie  de  Meteghan  River.  Ce  travail,  pr^par^  avec 
oeaucoup  de  soin,  explique  k  grands  trails  les  causes  principales  qui 
tiennent  le  salaire  de  Tinstitutenr  si  inf^rieur  k  celui  des  autres 
classes  des  diff^rentes  professions  La  lecture  de  ce  travail  donna 
lieu  k  de  chaudes  discussions  aux  quelles  prirent  part  M.M.  James 
Taylor,  Symphorien  Le  Blanc  et  Mile  Rose  A.  Thibodeau.  De 
fortes  r^olutions  furent  adoptees  k  ce  sujet.  Le  Revd.  P^re  Amir- 
ault.  principal  de  TAcad^mie  de  Clare,  fit  ensuite  une  courte  confer- 
ence sur  la'Litt^rature  fran^aise  et  anglaise,"  dans  nos  ^coles  acad- 
iennes, au  cours  de  laqaelle  il  toucha  les  principaux  points  pratiques 
concernant  Tenseignement  de  cette  branche.  Ce  sujet  fut  discute 
par  M&T.  A.  O.  Pothier,  Ed.  LeBlanc,  etc 

La  stance  de  I'apr^-midi  s'ouvrit  par  la  lecture  d'un  travail 
intitule  "  La  n^cessite  de  suivre  de  but  de  Tlnstitut,'  par  M.  Ray- 
mond N.  D'Entremout,  principal  de  I'^cole  de  Belliveau's  Cove. 
Dans  ce  papier  il  est  dairement  d^montr^  que  le  but  de  Tlnstitut  ne 
sera  attaint  qu'  en  autant  qu'  une  union  plus  fratemelle  existe  entre 
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les  membres  de  la  dasse  enseignante.  Ce  papier  est  longuement 
discut^  par  le  R.  P.  Amirault,  M.  J.  Willie  Comeau,  Nelle  Deveau, 
etc. 

Le  deuxi^me  est  lu  par  M.  Ed.  LeBlanc,  principal  de  I'^le  de 
Grosses  Coques,  sur  ^'lEnseignement  de  la  composition."  M.  Le- 
Blanc,  au  cours  de  ce  travail  d^montre  que  cette  branche  est 
malheareusemeDt  trop  n^glig^e  dans  nos  ^les  primaires,  et  termine 
en  donnant  d'excellentes  suggestions  aux  instituteurs  qui,  si  mises 
en  pratique,  produiront  de  bons  r^ultats.  Ce  papier  est  auss^ 
longuement  discut^. 

Puis  vint  Mile  Martha  Pothier,  de  T^le  de  Corberie,  avec  un 
papier  intitule,  ''Politesse  kl'ecole."  Get  int^ressant  travail  traite 
sur  la  n^essit^  qu'il  y  a  d'exiger  des  ^l^ves  dans  tons  les  rapports 
qu'on  a  avec  eux  la  politesse  et  le  respect;  mais  pour  atteindre  oe 
but,  il  faut  que  le  mattre  ou  la  maitresse  donne  Texemple  en  respec- 
tant  ses  ^l^ves  en  toules  circonstance& 


Apr^  la  lecture  du  dernier  papier,  quelqu'  un  sugg^re  que  la 

f^rammaire  (teai-book),  ne  devrait  pas  etre  mise  entre  Tes  mains  de 
*6\byfe  qu'apr^s  qu'il  a  atteint  un  certain  degre  d'instruction  qui 
puisse  lui  permettre  de  s'en  servir  avec  avantage,  et  exprime  le 
d^ir  de  connaitre  Topinion  des  autres  membres  sur  ce  sujet.  Apr^ 
discussion,  Tlnstitut  est  unanime  k  dire  que  la  grammaire  tant 
fran^aise  que  anglaise,  devrait  etre  ens^ign^e  oralement  dans  les 
^oles  primaires  au  moins  jusqu'au  septi^me  grade. 

Apr^s  une  courte  recr^tion,  Mile  Lda  Deveau,  de  T^le  de 
Mavilette,  donne  lecture  d'un  excellent  travail  sur  la  mani^re  d'en- 
seigner  "  le  Dessin  "  h,  de  jeunes  (Aleves.  Mile  Deveau  insiste  sur  la 
n^essite  de  Tenseignement  de  cette  branche,  et  d^montre  Tinfluence 

?u'elle  exerce  sur  le  d^veloppement  de  Tintelligence  de  Tenfant. 
lette  ^tude  est  agr^able  k  tout  enfant,  dit-elle,  et  facilite  Tetude  de 
tout  autre  suject  en  exer^^nt  la  perspicacite  et  le  jugement  de 
relive. 

Vendredi  matin,  la  seance  s  ouvre  k  9.30  heures  et  est  consacrde 
en  partie  a  la  discussion  suivante,  savoir :  si  les  lemons  k  domicile 
sont  avantageuses  ou  pr^judiciables  k  Televe.  A  la  fm  de  cette  dis- 
cussion, on  passa  des  rt^solutions  relalivement  k  Tadoption  d'un 
salaire  minime  pour  chaque  grade. 

L'i^lection  des  oflSciers  a  donne  le  r^sultat  suivant : 

President — Revd.  J.  J.  Sullivan. 
Vice-President — A  G  Pothier. 
Secrc^taire — Eddie  Le  Blanc. 

Comit^  Ex^cutif — Sifroi  Pothier,  Rose  A.  Thibodeau,  Th^r^e 
D'Ek>n  et  Beatrice  Gaudet. 

La  prochaine  reunion  de  Tlnstitut  aura  lieu  a  Tusket  Wedge. 

R.  N.  IXENTREMONT, 

SecrStaire. 
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